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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


IT  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  date  to  the  beginning  of  a  great  period, 
since  the  causes  ultimately  responsible  for  an  obvious  change  in  national 
life  eki  manifeliand  complex.  They  are  to  be  found  in  process  of  ger¬ 
mination  long  before  they  make  their  appearance  as  freely  and  actively  influ¬ 
ential,  and  they  are  sometimes  so  inextricably  mingled  with  the  last  reluctant 
phases  of  a  preceding  age  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  at  once  their  new 
significance  and  their  constructive  potency.  For  the  Victorian  Era  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  to  find  a  definite  date  by  which  to  mark  its  commencement. 
The  poets  of  the  Romantic  Movement  who  were  latest  born  had  died  earliest: 
Keats  in  1821,  Shelley  in  1822,  and  Byron  in  1824;  and  even  those  who,  like 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  lingered  on  to  length  of  mortal  years  had  left 
behind  them  their  vision  of  immortality,  the  inspiration  of  their  young  roman¬ 
ticism,  and  the  fervor  of  their  earlier  emotion  by  the  time  the  nineteenth 
century  had  passed  its  first  quarter. 

Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1837,  but  perhaps  greater 
advantages  attach  to  the  year  1832  as  an  arbitrary  point  at  which  to  begin  a 
consideration  of  this  new  period  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  It  was  then 
that  Scott,  the  greatest  romancer  of  a  great  romantic  period,  died  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  in  the  same  year  Germany  saw  the  end  of  Goethe,  France  the  death 
of  Cuvier;  the  old  age  was  passing.  The  date  also  marks  the  publication  of 
Tennyson’s  early  lyrics  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  first  period  of  Vic¬ 
torian  poetry  manifest  themselves;  in  1833  Browning  published  '  Pauline  ’ 
and  Dickens  began  his  career  with  '  Sketches  by  Boz  ’  ;  the  new  age  was  on 
the  way. 

In  previous  volumes  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  each  age  has  its 
dominant  characteristics.  The  Eighteenth  Century  was  a  period  that  prided 
itself  upon  the  brilliance  of  its  wit  and  the  bitterness  of  its  satire.  The  period 
of  Romanticism  which  followed  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  generously 
indulged  itself  in  emotion  which  knew  no  limitations.  Instead  of  satirizing  the 
prominent  and  the  great  as  did  the  hard-hitting  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  poets  of  Romanticism  loved  and  revered  the  obscure  and  the 
lowly.  Instead  of  the  freedom  of  speech  upon  which  their  predecessors  had 
prided  themselves,  these  poets  of  new  emotions  set  up  for  themselves  the 
tolerant  idol  of  personal  freedom,  and  about  this  shrine  they  reveled  in  an 
orgy  of  self-indulgent  worship.  The  owfc  age,  which  is  perhaps  best  character¬ 
ized  as  the  Victorian  Era,  involved  a  not  unnatural  reaction  toward  rationalism, 
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perhaps  as  a  transplanted  outgrowth  of  the  principles  underlying  the  French 
Revolution  with  its  deification  of  human  reason.  Together  with  this  familiar 
tendency  to  elevate  the  process  of  human  thought  went  a  hitherto  undreamed 
expansion  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  which  implied  a  revolution  in 
man’s  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  world,  and  which  substituted  for  the 
egocentric  microcosm  of  the  Romanticists  the  infinite  vistas  of  the  evolutionary 
theory.  This  age,  then,  tended  to  be  critical  not  only  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  but  also  of  the  philosophic  ideas  which  had  hitherto  helped  to  determine 
human  action.  The  enormous  development  of  machinery  and  industry,  too, 
tended  to  encourage  that  materialism  of  outlook  which  is  apparently  never  far 
below  the  surface  of  modern  life. 

In  contrast  and  even  in  contradiction  with  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their 
intellectual  life  and  its  philosophic  questionings,  the  Victorians  seem  to  be 
curiously  limited  in  some  of  their  points  of  view  and  to  have  narrow  opinions 
and  restricting  conventions  out  of  place  in  an  age  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  as  if,  like  Bacon,  the 
Victorians  had  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  their  province,  and  yet,  in  their 
effort  to  trace  the  utmost  limits  of  their  new  domain,  had  forgotten  how  to 
live  themselves.  To  take  life  as  seriously  as  did  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  is  to  forget 
that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  such  a  "  human  comedy  ”  as  did  not  escape 
the  wider  outlook  of  Moliere  and  Meredith.  This  criticism,  however,  more 
accurately  refers  to  the  abiding  element  of  conservatism  in  English  life  and 
letters,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  description  of  the  pioneers  of  new 
thought  or  the  workers  on  the  advanced  line  of  nineteenth-century  civilization. 
Most  of  the  revolts  against  Victorianism  were  initiated  by  the  rebels  of  the 
Victorian  Era. 

This  restriction  of  outlook  refers  particularly  to  the  Victorian  mass-mind 
in  its  narrow  scope  and  to  that  type  of  critic  or  reader  —  only  too  common  in 
the  Victorian  Era  —  whose  literary  creed  magnified  two  tenets  or  taboos  above 
all  else  —  above  charity  to  his  fellows,  openness  to  the  light,  or  fidelity  to  the 
truth.  For  there  were  two  things  which  beyond  all  other  things  were  tabooed 
in  Victorian  literature.  The  first  taboo  was  against  full  and  frank  treatment 
of  such  relations  of  man  and  woman  as  went  beyond  the  very  narrow  circle  of 
what  these  Puritan  critics  regarded  as  lawful  and  proper;  and  in  no  age  per¬ 
haps  has  the  area  of  legality  and  propriety  been  narrower  or  been  more  jeal¬ 
ously  observed  than  in  the  Victorian  Age;  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  British  home,  this  unwritten  law,  personified  as  "  Mrs. 
Grundy,”  restricted  or  tried  to  restrict  the  literary  interests  of  adult  readers  to 
those  regarded  as  suitable  for  Victorian  maidens  in  their  teens.  The  second 
taboo  was  inspired  by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  apprehensive  philos¬ 
ophy  and  religion  of  the  day,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  new  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  with  their  consequent  broadening  of  the  human  outlook,  from  effect¬ 
ing  what  was  considered  a  radical  revision  of  human  belief  and  a  disastrous 
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reconstruction  of  human  society.  This  latter  struggle,  one  of  the  keenest  in  the 
history  of  human  thought,  includes  very  different  but  equally  sincere  ex¬ 
ponents  of  various  points  of  view,  such  as  Tennyson,  from  whose  heart  came 
the  ultimate  hope  expressed  in  '  In  Memoriam,’  Cardinal  Newman,  whose 
clear  simplicity  of  faith  and  deep  conviction  are  to  be  felt  in  every  page  of  his 
'  Apologia,’  and  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  the  protagonists  of 
the  new  evolutionary  point  of  view. 

In  spite  of  the  predominant  influence  of  science  in  the  intellectual  and  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  the  prevailing  literary  interests  are  still  fiction 
and  poetry,  though  every  kind  of  writing  has  its  exponents.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  volume  of  Victorian  literature  that  it  becomes  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  pick  out  the  best  or  the  permanent.  The  incorrigible  prolixity  of  the  writers 
of  this  age  is  something  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  even  the  leisurely  reader. 
Even  minor  writers  produced  a  quantity  as  great  as  the  total  output  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  complete  editions  of  such  writers  as  Ruskin,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray,  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  an  earlier  and  less  voluble 
age,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  the  Victorian  public  and  the  modern  printing 
press.  This  very  profusion  of  creative  expression  involves  on  the  part  of  the 
critic  a  somewhat  more  strict  and  demanding  attitude  in  the  judgment  of 
voluminous  writers  than  he  would  assume  in  the  case  of  the  more  restricted 
compositions  of  an  earlier  day.  For  when  a  poet  or  a  novelist  sets  no  limit  for 
himself,  then  he  must  necessarily  be  judged,  so  far  as  that  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible,  "  sub  specie  aeternitatis.”  From  this  universal  point  of  view  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  seem  unnecessarily  diffuse  and  prolix,  Tennyson  and  Browning 
often  fall  short  of  their  best,  and  Swinburne  soon  cloys. 

One  notes  also  in  studying  the  literature  of  this  period  that  it  is  an  age  in 
which  women  become  vocal.  Instead  of  the  few  and  scattered  singers  or  story¬ 
tellers  whom  we  found  in  the  Romantic  period,  we  now  have  numerous  writers 
of  the  second  rank  in  both  poetry  and  prose  who  prophesy  of  the  larger  work 
that  women  are  to  do  in  literature  of  the  twentieth  century.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  and  Christina  Rossetti  in  poetry,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George 
Eliot  in  fiction,  are  the  literary  leaders  of  a  movement  which  grows  increas¬ 
ingly  powerful  and  significant  as  the  years  go  by.  But  this  is  a  phenomenon  of 
social  and  political  as  well  as  of  literary  significance  —  part  of  a  general  move¬ 
ment  of  emancipation.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to  condense  into  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  life  of  this  Victorian  age,  one  would 
say  perhaps  that  they  consisted  of  a  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  England  and  of  a  protracted  and  severe  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  expression.  These  different  strands  are  inextricably 
woven  together  in  the  life  of  the  period,  and  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  and  clearness  in  presentation  that  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
advance  which  this  age  made  in  civilization  under  the  four  following  heads: 
i,  Democracy;  2,  Industrialism;  3,  Socialism;  4,  Science. 
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DEMOCRACY 

Though  England  is  technically  a  monarchy,  it  is,  so  far  as  its  government  is 
concerned,  more  nearly  a  complete  democracy  than  many  countries  which  call 
themselves  republics.  This  representative  and  co-operative  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  has  not  always  existed  in  England,  and  it  is  only  since  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  that  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  has  been  realized  and 
subsequently  destroyed.  Even  up  to  1832,  the  government  of  England  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  which  was  largely  landowning,  and  in  this  govern¬ 
ment  the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  little  or  no  part.  With  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  however,  parliamentary  control  passed,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  in  1867  the  Second 
Reform  Bill  gave  the  franchise  to  the  artisans  in  the  towns.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  Franchise  Act  and  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1884  and  1885  that 
the  country  laborers  gained  their  share  of  the  franchise,  and  complete  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  adult  population  by  the  extension  of  the  vote  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  men  waited  for  fulfilment  till  1927.  The  Victorian 
Era  saw  solid  advances  towards  complete  democracy  and  after  the  passage 
of  the  Franchise  Act  of  1884  a  close  approximation  to  manhood  suffrage  was 
in  force. 

The  development  in  local  government  was  no  less  far-reaching  than  the 
improvement  in  the  central  control  of  affairs.  It  began  with  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835,  creating  a  regular  form  of  government  for  all 
towns,  and  was  continued  in  the  establishment  of  county  councils  (1888) 
and  of  parish  councils  (1894)  instead  of  the  less  responsible  rule  of  the  local 
squire  or  parson.  All  these  adjustments  of  governmental  machinery  were  made 
gradually,  in  the  rather  slow  English  way  of  compromise  by  a  little  movement 
in  successive  steps  on  either  side  —  the  older  forces  which  had  been  in  control 
giving  way  bit  by  bit,  the  newer  forces  advancing.  The  First  Reform  Act,  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1846)  removed 
the  center  of  power  from  the  landowning  to  the  industrial  class,  but  the  older 
aristocracy  continued  to  exercise  considerable  social  and  political  influence  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Great  War  (1914-1918).  The  establishment  of  the  county 
and  parish  councils,  which  were  popularly-elected  bodies,  abolished  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry,  but  the  agricultural  laborer  continued  to 
touch  his  cap  to  the  squire  and  the  parson  and  to  make  use  of  their  experience 
and  social  prestige  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  The  tide  of  popular 
control  came  in  slowly,  in  successive,  almost  imperceptible  waves,  and  the 
legislative  measures,  carried  after  much  discussion,  sometimes  by  one  party, 
sometimes  by  another,  were  not  so  much  revolutions  as  landmarks  indicating 
the  arrival  of  new  social  and  economic  forces  whose  presence  had  made  itself 
felt  long  before  and  was  now  formally  acknowledged  by  parliamentary  en¬ 
actment. 
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INDUSTRIALISM 

Of  these  new  forces  the  most  important  was  industrialism,  which  began  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  long  process  of  transforming  England  from  a 
nation  mainly  agricultural  in  its  activities  and  interests  to  one  whose  life  de¬ 
pended  upon  manufacture  and  commerce.  This  change  was  going  on  all 
through  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the 
movement,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world;  it  was  begun  in  England  because  of  its  natural  position  and 
resources  and  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its  inventors,  work-people  and  capital¬ 
ists,  but  ultimately  extended  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  medieval  times  the  Guild  System  was  the  basis  of  the  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  of  England.  There  were  no  factories  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  there  was  no 
strict  line  of  demarcation,  social  or  financial,  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee.  The  result  was  a  social  solidarity  which  has  now  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  for  at  that  time  the  relation  of  master  and  man  was  practically 
permanent,  and  both  of  them  lived  in  the  same  social  environment  and  had 
the  chief  interests  of  their  lives  in  common.  In  the  eighteenth  century  relics 
of  the  medieval  system  were  still  to  be  seen,  both  in  the  country  and  the  towns. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  conditions  entirely  changed,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  development  of  scientific  farming,  which  revolutionized  the  social 
organization  of  agricultural  communities,  and  in  the  towns  by  the  sudden 
and  wide  spread  of  the  factory  system  with  results  upon  society  that  were  even 
more  marked. 

A  glance  at  the  following  table  of  important  dates  in  the  history  of  in¬ 
dustrialism  will  convince  the  student  of  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  and  of 
the  significance  of  the  application  of  steam-driven  machinery  to  manufactur¬ 
ing.  James  Hargreaves,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  Samuel  Crompton,  Edward 
Cartwright,  Eli  Whitney,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  George  Stephenson  are 
all  outstanding  figures  in  the  unprecedented  development  of  industry  and 
transportation  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

1760  Coal  used  to  smelt  iron  ore  in  a  blast  furnace. 

1767  Hargreaves  invents  the  spinning-jenny. 

1779  Samuel  Crompton  invents  the  mule,  a  further  development  of  the 
spinning-machine. 

1784-1809  Dr.  Edward  Cartwright  perfects  the  power  loom. 

1785  First  cotton  mill  run  by  steam. 

1790  Steam  applied  to  blast  furnaces. 

1792-3  Wool-combing  machines  invented. 

1792  Eli  Whitney  in  America  invents  the  cotton  gin. 

1812  Bell’s  steamer  sails  on  the  Clyde. 
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1814  Stephenson  invents  the  locomotive. 

1815  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  constructs  his  safety  lamp. 

1825  Stephenson’s  locomotive,  '  The  Rocket.’ 

1866  England  and  America  connected  by  cable. 

1874-1876  Alexander  Graham  Bell  invents  the  telephone. 

1898  Permanent  Marconi  wireless  stations  established  in  England. 

1903  The  Wright  brothers  make  the  first  successful  mechanical  flight  in 
air. 


This  application  of  steam  machinery  to  manufacturing  destroyed  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Guild  System  with  its  intimate  human  relationships.  The  man  now 
became  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  merely  a  hand.  He  was  regarded  not  as  an 
individual,  with  a  life  of  his  own  to  live,  but  as  part  of  a  system  in  which  he 
performed  well  enough  and  without  variation  a  small  mechanical  function 
until  his  fingers  could  be  replaced  by  the  more  reliable  steel  and  iron.  Cheap 
labor  was  introduced  and  was  easily  maintained.  The  superior  intelligence  of 
the  employer  and  the  accumulating  wealth  which  he  had  obtained  from  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larger  scale  separated  him  in  every  way  from  the  men  who 
worked  for  him  instead  of  with  him.  The  old  community  of  interests  dis¬ 
appeared  and  signs  of  dangerous  antagonism  began  to  appear.  The  former 
stability  of  population  gave  way  to  a  shifting  by  which  farm  lands  were 
largely  depopulated  and  the  manufacturing  centers  became  overcrowded.  As 
a  result,  conditions  of  life  in  large  sections  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns  became  deplorable;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Factory  Act  (1833),  the 
Half-Time  Act  (1844),  and  the  Ten-Hour  Act  (1847),  that  laboring  con¬ 
ditions  were  made  even  tolerable  for  children  and  women.  As  the  factories 
could  not  be  run  by  men  alone,  the  men  were  indirectly  benefited,  but  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  into  the  twentieth,  Parliament  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  efforts  to  make  the  lives  of  employees  in  factories,  mines, 
workshops  and  stores  more  tolerable.  The  workmen  helped  themselves  by  the 
organization  of  trade  unions,  legalized  in  1824,  and  of  co-operative  stores  for 
the  distribution  of  goods  on  a  cash  basis.  The  Government  helped  by  the  re¬ 
striction  of  hours  of  employment  and  the  requirement  of  safe  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  work.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  made  elementary  education 
compulsory  and  provided  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working  class;  later 
provisions  extended  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education.  The  masses 
were  reached  by  cheap  newspapers  and  cheap  books,  by  night  classes,  some¬ 
times  provided  by  their  own  combined  efforts,  sometimes  by  municipal  or  pri¬ 
vate  organizations.  From  a  class  of  degraded  and  oppressed  laborers,  the 
factory  workers  became  alert,  self-reliant  and  self-respecting,  enjoying  moder¬ 
ate  comfort  in  their  homes  and  reasonable  conditions  of  employment.  But 
their  struggle  to  escape  from  the  house  of  bondage  took  up  a  good  half  of 
the  Victorian  Era;  at  its  beginning,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
many  of  them  lived  like  pigs  and  worked  like  slaves. 
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The  conditions  of  life  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  did  not  escape 
a  somber  reflection  in  literature.  One  has  only  to  recall  E.  B.  Browning’s 
'  The  Cry  of  the  Children,’  Kingsley’s  '  Alton  Locke  ’  and  '  Yeast,’  or  in¬ 
numerable  passages  in  the  novels  of  Dickens  to  realize  how  the  thoughtful 
and  sensitive  minds  of  the  day  were  exercised  about  industrial  evils  which  were 
only  too  obvious.  The  work  of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Christian  Socialists, 
the  establishment  of  working-men’s  colleges  and  technical  schools,  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  utopian  experiments  of  Ruskin,  and  the  more  successful  under¬ 
takings  of  William  Morris  —  all  these  were  efforts  to  remedy  or  mitigate 
recognized  abuses.  This  humanitarian  impulse,  backed  by  the  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  the  workmen  had  votes,  induced  Parliament  to  provide  compen¬ 
sation  for  accidents,  old  age  pensions,  sick  pay,  and  an  out-of-work  allow¬ 
ance,  which  was  really  insurance  furnished  in  part  by  the  men’s  own  contri¬ 
butions  but  dubbed  after  the  war  with  the  unhappy  name  of  the  "  dole.” 

In  our  survey  we  have  gone  beyond  the  Victorian  Era,  which  may  be  held 
to  end  with  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1901;  but  it  is  important  for  the 
reader  to  realize  that  the  process  of  change  is  continuous  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  that  the  new  social  forces  brought  into  play  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  not  even  yet  reached  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium. 
The  advent  of  a  few  Labor  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Victorian  Era  does  not  reach  its  apogee  in  the  formation  of  the 
Labor  Government  of  1925;  the  last  step  is  only  a  landmark  in  a  movement 
which  is  still  going  forward.  As  power  shifted  from  the  landowning  to  the 
middle  class  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  shifted  from  the  middle  to  the 
working  class.  The  workers  needed  time  to  educate  their  own  leaders;  and 
that  process  of  education,  of  assuming  responsibility  and  control,  is  still 
going  on. 

SOCIALISM 

The  slow  advance  of  organized  labor  is  accounted  for  by  the  material  diffi¬ 
culties  the  early  workers  had  to  contend  with  and  the  sincere  belief  of  the 
possessing  classes  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  that  social  and  economic 
grievances  would  right  themselves  with  time.  The  national  wealth  increased 
enormously,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  increase  in  population,  rising  from  eight 
millions  in  1760  to  thirty  millions  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
great  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  1852  ended  in  the 
workers  being  starved  into  submission,  though  they  were  the  best  organized 
body  of  manual  workers  of  their  time.  The  Dock  Strike  of  1889  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  men,  not  because  they  were  better  organized,  but  because 
they  were  backed  up  by  a  vast  mass  of  influential  public  opinion  in  support  of 
their  demands.  In  the  interim  the  trust  in  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  had 
changed  to  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  interference  with  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  by  the  will  of  the  community  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
benevolent  factory  legislation  promoted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  first  half 
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of  the  century  gave  place  to  bills  promoted  by  the  workers  themselves  and 
carried  by  the  political  parties  under  pressure  from  the  working-class  vote. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  most  politically-minded  of  Gladstone’s  lieutenants, 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  new  social  elements  in  the  electorate  in  1890  by 
the  half-ironical  remark  "We  are  all  Socialists  now.”  The  Compensation  Act 
of  1897,  which  made  payment  to  an  injured  workman  a  charge  upon  the 
employer  and  did  away  with  the  legal  doctrine  of  "  contributory  negligence,” 
has  been  regarded  as  a  landmark  in  the  long  march  of  socialistic  legislation, 
but  it  was  only  a  calling,  not  a  stopping-place.  The  English  workman  in  many 
cases  has  come  to  live  in  a  house  provided  by  his  own  effort  in  co-operation 
with  his  fellows  or  by  the  municipality,  in  which  gas,  electricity,  and  water 
are  supplied  by  the  municipality;  he  goes  to  and  from  his  work  in  a  munici¬ 
pally  owned  electric  railway;  his  hours  are  controlled  by  parliamentary  or 
municipal  regulation,  and  for  his  convenience  or  comfort  the  municipality 
provides  art  galleries  and  libraries,  parks  and  baths. 

The  significance  of  the  individual  and  the  consequence  of  the  poor,  for 
which  the  early  Romanticists  had  so  strenuously  and  so  unselfishly  contended, 
come  therefore  to  be  realized  in  practice,  and  an  entirely  new  national  life 
replaces  the  independent,  self-centered  existence  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  cardinal  beliefs  of  Burns  —  that  funda¬ 
mental  humanity  is  of  infinitely  greater  significance  than  mere  rank  —  is 
elevated  to  philosophical  significance  by  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  whose  doctrine 
of  work  as  the  essential  condition  of  human  happiness  is  the  Victorian  answer 
to  the  utopian  dreams  of  idleness  which  the  earlier  Romanticists  so  fondly 
entertained. 


SCIENCE 

The  economic,  social,  and  political  changes  outlined  above  go  back  ulti¬ 
mately  to  one  origin  —  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  goods.  Steam-power  begets  the  factory  and  the 
railway,  electricity  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  gasoline  engine  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  airplane.  Men  as  well  as  goods  are  readily  transported  hither 
and  thither,  and  the  self-centered  organization  of  village  life  breaks  up. 
Gathered  together  in  factories  and  factory  towns,  the  workers  learn  the  value 
of  co-operation  and  organization,  and  industrial,  social,  and  political  changes 
become  inevitable.  These  changes,  which  are  chiefly  in  material  conditions 
and  the  machinery  of  government,  affected  literature  in  many  ways:  for 
example,  by  enlarging  its  circle  of  readers  and  perfecting  the  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  by  which  the  circulation  of  books  and  newspapers  was  made  cheaper 
and  easier.  The  extension  of  educational  opportunity  to  the  whole  nation  in¬ 
creased  the  numbers  of  possible  producers  of  literature,  but  diverted  some  of 
them  to  the  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  No  great 
social  change,  such  as  the  industrial  revolution  produced,  can  be  without  com- 
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plex  reactions  upon  literature,  which  is,  in  the  main,  a  social  activity;  but  so  far 
we  have  considered  the  production  of  literature  mainly  on  what  may  be  called 
its  material  side.  On  its  more  spiritual  side  it  was  affected  by  the  currents  of 
thought  that  moved  the  minds  of  the  writers  and  those  for  whom  they  wrote, 
and  here  again  we  must  look  for  the  chief  influence  to  science.  In  addition  to 
facilitating  mechanical  invention,  scientific  investigation  affects  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  life,  its  origins  and  purposes,  and  the  place  of  the  earth  and  man  in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  universe.  Such  a  revolution  in  human  thought  had 
been  gradually  and  quietly  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system  for  the  Ptolemaic  view  of  astronomy,  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
minor  role  for  the  earth  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Turned  in  another  direction, 
scientific  investigation  offered  a  new  conception  of  the  origin  of  man  and  his 
place  in  nature.  The  new  conception  was  somewhat  vaguely  foreshadowed  by 
the  early  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  implied,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  in  LyelPs  'Principles  of  Geology’  (1830-33);  but  the  implica¬ 
tions  passed  unheeded. 

It  was  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  '  Origin  of  Species  ’  in  1859  that  set  the 
scientists  and  the  ecclesiastics  by  the  ears.  Darwin  himself  was  all  his  life 
disinclined  to  controversy,  and  would  not  have  given  his  theory  to  the  world 
when  he  did  (although  he  had  been  working  on  it  for  over  twenty  years)  if  a 
younger  scientist  had  not  arrived  at  and  published  the  same  conclusions.  All 
this  is  told  in  its  place  in  this  volume  in  Darwin’s  own  account  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  investigations  and  in  Professor  Ray  Lankester’s  introductory  essays 
on  Darwin  and  on  Huxley.  By  a  lucky  accident  it  fell  to  Huxley’s  lot  to  give 
immediate  currency  to  the  new  theory  in  a  long  article  in  the  London  Times 
and  to  constitute  himself  its  champion  in  the  famous  argument  with  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  in  i860.  In  the  prolonged  controversy  which  followed,  Huxley 
dared  the  obloquy  of  identifying  himself  with  an  unpopular  view,  but  he 
lived  to  see  it  triumph  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men  all  over  Europe. 

The  question  whether  the  evolutionary  theory  is  consistent  with  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  is  an  issue  that  need  not  be  debated  here;  it  was  a  side 
issue  anyway  and  one  on  which  the  scientists  would  have  avoided  controversy 
if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon  them.  No  doubt  at  the  time  the  Anglican 
clergy  felt  a  responsibility  to  their  flocks  for  opinions  on  scientific  and  other 
matters  which  would  now  be  disclaimed;  and  before  the  controversy  was  over, 
it  was  felt  on  both  sides  that  the  ground  for  debate  had  been  ill  chosen.  But 
the  immediate  result  was  to  give  the  new  theory  widespread  publicity,  and  to 
enable  the  scientists  to  score  a  victory  that  was  easily  and  quickly  won.  A 
further  outcome  of  the  debate  was  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  younger 
generation  of  writers  on  religious  and  philosophical  issues,  and  to  strike  a 
serious  blow  at  traditional  beliefs.  The  controversy  was  largely,  though  not 
entirely,  responsible  for  the  agnostic  attitude  which  prevailed  among  the  in- 
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tellectual  leaders  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  that  must  be  left 
over  for  discussion  in  our  next  volume. 

The  success  of  the  scientists  in  a  game  in  which  they  held  practically  all  the 
cards  gave  them  confidence  as  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  science  became 
almost  a  new  religion,  nearly  as  dogmatic  as  the  older  ones.  Phrases  like 
"  the  struggle  for  life  ”  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  passed  into  common 
currency,  and  the  scientific  attitude  toward  life  became  fashionable.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  scientific  spirit  early  began  to  affect  literature,  and  soon 
pervaded  both  poetry  and  fiction.  It  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  specula¬ 
tion  of  Tennyson’s  '  In  Memoriam  ’  and  many  of  his  minor  poems;  it  has  left 
a  definite  trace  in  the  poetry  of  Browning.  In  the  novel  it  introduced  the 
psychological  interest  which  early  manifested  itself  in  the  work  of  George 
Eliot  and  later  that  of  George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  George  Moore. 
In  France,  this  realistic  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Maupassant,  and  Bourget,  whose  influence  reacted  in  turn  upon  the 
English  novel.  Upon  the  drama  it  came  with  sudden  impact  in  the  comedies 
and  prefaces  of  Bernard  Shaw. 


THE  VICTORIAN  ADJUSTMENT 

If  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  a  period  of  prescription  and  control,  and  the 
Romantic  Period  one  of  revolt  and  emancipation,  the  Victorian  Age  may  not 
inappropriately  be  described  as  a  time  of  general  readjustment  and  of  the 
wide  spread  application  of  ideas  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded 
either  curiously  or  with  a  detached  interest. 

As  the  fundamental  impulse  of  the  romantic  poets  had  been  a  passionate 
if  unwieldy  desire  to  live,  so  the  dominant  energizing  force  of  the  Victorians 
was  their  self-conscious  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  organized  knowledge  of 
the  life  which  they  were  living.  The  spirit  that  had  been  born  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  with  the  death  of  the  previous  century  was  now  perturbed  with  an 
adolescent  desire  for  an  immediate  experience  of  mysteries,  a  thirst  to  drink 
life  to  the  pungent  lees,  to  peep  covetously  into  the  remote  corners  of  the 
world,  and  to  taste  the  dangerous  flavor  of  the  latest  ripened  fruit  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  With  such  varied  interests  and  multitudinous  activities  spread  before  us, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  age  to  a  formula,  and  it  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  out  a  table  of  characteristics  which  will  have  room  enough  for 
all  who  are  worthy  to  be  present,  no  matter  how  generous  the  board.  All  that 
one  can  do  is  to  glance  at  the  most  significant  figures,  and  to  leave  the  minor 
celebrities  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  knowledge  of  life  which  the  Victorians  sought  in  their  somewhat  naive 
and  serious  fashion  had  three  main  fields  of  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  the  area 
of  society,  past  and  present,  which  they  explored  in  their  historical  writing  and 
which  they  rendered  diverting  and  illuminating  in  the  pages  of  their  fiction, 
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was  rich  enough  in  material  and  vivid  enough  in  its  life  to  provide  inspiration 
for  such  distinguishable  writers  of  history  as  Hallam,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Froude,  Buckle,  and  Lecky,  and  for  innumerable  writers  of  fiction,  for  the 
social  historian  of  this  period  can  learn  more  of  the  significance  of  Victorian 
life  from  the  pages  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  than  from  the 
more  serious  pages  of  their  fellow-chroniclers  of  the  past. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Victorians  desired  to  apply  their  new  learning  and 
their  new  point  of  view  to  knowledge  itself.  To  this  end  they  elaborated 
theologies  and  philosophies  and  scientific  hypotheses  with  a  zeal,  an  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  a  conscientious  determination  for  which  they  still  deserve  our 
admiration,  however  much  their  often  crude  and  faulty  materials  have  been 
transformed  in  the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
Whether  the  scientific  point  of  view  begins  to  assume  a  cosmic  range  as  it  does 
in  the  writings  of  Darwin  and  his  fellows;  whether  the  inexorable  voice  of 
conscience  calls  as  it  does  to  Newman  down  the  enduring  and  sanctified  aisles 
of  the  ages;  whether  the  rarer  heights  of  philosophical  speculation  attract  the 
nimble  and  aspiring  minds  of  the  Oxford  idealists  —  we  find  in  one  and  all  a 
simple  sincerity  of  search,  a  self-sacrificing  intellectual  probity,  and  an  un¬ 
compromising  pursuit  of  a  reality  which  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  the  one 
ideal  worth  striving  for.  What,  then,  are  Victorian  characteristics  of  perma¬ 
nence?  Surely  singleness  of  aim,  devotion  to  the  truth,  and  perseverance  in 
the  effort  to  reach  the  goal. 

In  the  third  place,  by  the  same  natural  magic  which  brings  the  glory  of 
spring  blossoming  out  of  the  depressing  gloom  of  a  winter’s  end,  the  esthetic 
spirit  of  the  English  artist  brought,  from  the  cheap  ugliness  of  certain  phases 
of  Victorian  domestic  art  and  from  the  threatened  universal  blight  of  machine- 
made  things,  a  new  art  and  a  new  sense  of  the  significance  of  handiwork. 
Craft  again  became  a  generous  ideal,  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  being 
rescued  from  decline.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  expressed  in  a  loose 
corporate  form,  earnestly  if  at  times  hectically,  the  new  aims  of  art  which 
Turner  had  already,  with  a  fine  scorn  of  contemporary  philistinism,  flung  in 
the  face  of  a  public  satisfied  to  be  blind.  Ruskin  had,  by  skill  of  tongue  and  by 
craft  of  hand,  sought  to  persuade  a  reluctant  people  to  the  new  point  of  view 
and  to  supply  them  with  the  vision  of  a  new  estheticism  in  concrete  forms  of 
beauty,  color,  and  use.  If  he  went  farther  and  made  the  Platonic  identification 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  no  one  can  criticize  him  for  thus  carrying  on 
to  its  inevitable  Hellenic  conclusion  Keats’s  gospel  of  beauty,  or  for  desiring, 
with  the  intensity  of  a  moral  passion  and  with  the  elevated  fervor  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  to  supply  his  contemporaries  with  that  which  above  all  else  they 
lacked  —  the  power  to  see  the  beautiful  in  life  and  the  ability  to  live  beauti¬ 
fully. 

The  exotic  note  which  was  introduced  into  painting  by  Rossetti,  and  which 
echoed  with  the  added  timbre  of  eroticism  in  his  poetry,  stimulated  Swin- 
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burne  to  a  celebration  of  the  ecstatic  passions  and  the  world-weary  languors  of 
life  with  such  manifest  intensity  that  he  shocked  the  unintelligent  propriety 
of  an  age  which,  with  persistent  and  reticent  stupidity,  refused  to  face  the 
facts  of  physical  life  and  the  issues  of  social  living.  In  William  Morris,  how¬ 
ever,  we  get  a  saner  and  more  out-door  type  of  personality,  and  one  in  whom 
the  head  and  hand  are  fitly  mated.  For  Morris,  like  Ruskin,  could  work  har¬ 
moniously  with  both  and,  with  facile  skill,  could  embody  his  dreams  of  beauty 
in  fine  form  and  gorgeous  color  as  well  as  in  pleasing  patterns  of  woven  words. 

The  odor  of  medievalism  which  at  this  point  drifts  across  our  pathway 
through  Victorian  literature  is  a  subtle  and  a  complex  one,  for  there  are  three 
different  perfumes  which  one  can  bring  himself  to  recognize  therein.  There  is 
first  —  and,  to  many,  only  —  the  scent  of  decay  as  of  something  long  dead 
and  still  cumbering  the  pathway  of  progress,  something  that  perhaps  was 
beautiful  and  fitting  in  its  own  day,  but  whose  usefulness  has  passed  with  the 
ebbing  of  its  vitality  and  whose  beauty  has  vanished  with  the  years.  The 
spiritual  sense,  however,  may  still  discern  the  faint  incense  from  a  far-off 
altar,  with  all  its  suggestions  of  the  rapt  worship  of  an  ideal,  its  submission  of 
self  to  a  system,  and  the  gorgeous  and  solemn  mingling  of  flickering  candle- 
flames,  throbbing  organ-pipes,  and  voices  in  unison,  until  the  incense  of  the 
lives  of  holy  men  becomes  transformed  in  very  truth  into  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
But  medievalism  has  still  a  third  and  different  perfume,  for  it  comes  to  us  as 
the  scent  of  the  morning  of  romantic  life,  with  its  deepening  blue  of  the  sky, 
its  fresh  fields  of  early  flowers,  and  the  gently  checkered  shade  of  the  merry 
greenwood  with  the  echo  of  jingling  bridle-bells  as  knight  and  lady  ride  by 
and  mingle  their  courteous  speech  with  the  spring  song  of  the  birds  when  all 
the  world  was  young. 

But  the  Victorian  period  was  not  entirely  or  even  primarily  an  age  of  art 
or  of  visions  from  the  youth  of  the  world.  Its  novelists  and  poets  were  alike 
concerned  with  human  life  as  they  saw  it,  the  tragic  fatefulness  of  character, 
the  moral  issues  involved  in  the  clash  between  inclination  and  duty,  the  no¬ 
bility  of  devotion  to  an  ideal.  It  was  also  distinctively  an  age  of  constructive 
thought,  an  age  of  developing  criticism  and  of  formative  philosophy.  The 
Romanticists  regarded  life  as  an  adventure  to  be  made  with  a  free  heart  and 
an  open  mind;  the  Victorians  looked  upon  life  as  a  gigantic  puzzle  to  be 
solved,  a  huge  heap  of  broken  fragments  to  be  fitted  together  into  a  coherent 
whole.  They  did  not  believe,  with  the  medievally-minded,  that  faith  was 
greater  the  more  impossible  the  task  set  before  it,  but  they  believed  in  digging 
down  through  stubborn  strata  of  doubt  and  disbelief  to  lay  a  sure  foundation 
of  faith  upon  a  rock  which  no  tempest  of  criticism  could  ever  shake.  One 
type  of  mind  dug  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  science  and  built  thereon  its  dwell¬ 
ing,  feeling  that  the  facts  of  life  and  the  laws  of  nature  as  it  knew  them 
were  guarantee  enough.  The  other  type  of  mind  sunk  its  foundations  until 
it  came  to  the  very  rock  upon  which  Christ  founded  his  Church,  and  there- 
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with  it  was  content.  From  this  point  of  view  Newman  and  his  fellow-workers 
in  the  Oxford  Movement  can  be  seen  to  be  carrying  on  in  their  own  way 
this  same  process  of  building  the  spiritual  temple  of  knowledge  at  which  the 
scientists  were  also  (though  elsewhere)  at  work;  and  one  of  the  lessons  that 
the  study  of  Victorian  literature  teaches  is  that  in  any  period  there  is  room 
enough  for  a  diversity  of  beliefs,  for  a  multiplicity  of  activities,  and  for  an 
inexhaustible  choir  of  singing  voices. 

Finally,  the  Victorian  Era  did  much  to  perfect  a  sense  of  technical  excel¬ 
lence,  and  to  train  the  ear  of  the  singer  in  a  beauty  of  sound  and  in  a  com¬ 
plexity  of  melodic  patterns  the  charm  of  which  the  Eighteenth  Century  had 
come  nigh  forgetting.  This  century  may  be  inclined  to  forget  them  again  or 
to  despise  them  as  hackneyed  and  outworn,  but  England  has  no  poets  today 
who  command  so  wide  a  circle  of  listeners  and  express  the  aspirations  of  the 
time  with  the  same  variety  and  fulness  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Meredith,  and 
Swinburne. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  COMPROMISE 

The  Victorian  adjustment  was  not  final  or  even  permanent;  no  human 
adjustments  are.  Within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  the  people  who  had  made 
them,  the  Victorian  compromises  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  art,  in  morals  not 
only  proved  faulty,  so  as  to  be  in  need  of  further  adjustment,  but  began  to 
provoke  resentment  or  ridicule.  The  feeling  of  self-confidence  and  self-con¬ 
gratulation,  common  in  the  first  half  of  Victoria’s  long  reign,  gave  place  in 
the  second  half  to  a  conscious  self-questioning  and  doubt,  or  an  inclination  to 
protest  and  revolt.  This  rebellious  spirit  toward  the  Victorian  attitude  of 
acceptance  and  adjustment  naturally  arose  in  a  few  minds  in  the  Victorian 
Era  and  only  became  generally  prevalent  during  the  present  century.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  inevitable  that  each  generation  should  be  particularly  sensitive  about 
the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  the  adjective  "Victorian”  was 
commonly  used  as  a  method  of  depreciation.  The  lapse  of  time  has  shown  the 
folly  of  such  wholesale  condemnation.  Existing  civilization  owes  to  the  Vic¬ 
torians  not  only  a  large  part  of  its  material  wealth  and  the  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  by  which  its  life  is  carried  on;  it  owes  to  them  also  a  large  part  of 
its  ideas,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  magnificent  array  of  imaginative 
and  scientific  literature  in  which  those  ideas  are  conveyed. 

John  W.  Cunliffe 
G.  R.  Lomer 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS 


1840  Penny  postage  introduced 
1846  Repeal  of  Corn  Laws 


1851  Coup  d’etat  of  Louis  Napoleon 

1853  Crimean  War  begins 

1855  Sebastopol  captured 

1856  England  assumes  government 
of  India 

1 857-58  Indian  Mutiny 


1861  Russian  serfs  freed 

1862  Bismarck  heads  Prussian  min¬ 
istry 

1867  Dominion  of  Canada  formed 

1867- 68  Second  Reform  Act 

1868- 74  Ministry  of  Gladstone 

1869  Suez  Canal  opened 

1870  Franco-Prussian  War  begins 
Elementary  Education  Act 

1871  German  Empire  proclaimed 

1877  England  annexes  Transvaal 
1884-85  Third  Reform  Act 
1886  First  Home  Rule  Bill 
1890  Fall  of  Bismarck 

1893  Second  Home  Rule  Bill 
1899  Boer  War  opens 
1901  Queen  Victoria  dies 


LITERARY  DATES 

1834  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
1 83  5-3  6  Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz 

1847  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre 
1847-48  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair 
1849-50  Dickens,  David  Copper- 
field 

1850  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam 

1852  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond 

1853  Arnold,  Poems 

1855  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho 

1857  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers 

1858  George  Eliot,  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life 

Morris,  Defence  of  Guenevere 

1859  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species 

1860  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss 

1861  Reade,  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 

1863  Huxley,  Man  s  Place  in  Nature 

1864  Newman,  Apologia 
Browning,  Dramatis  Personae 

1868-69  Browning,  Ring  and  the 
Book 

1870  Rossetti,  Poems 
1872  Butler,  Erewhon 


1891  Morris,  News  from  Nowhere 


JOHN  HENRY  CARDINAL  NEWMAN 

TO  the  main  intellectual  currents  of  the  nineteenth  century  Cardinal 
Newman  stood  in  a  symbolic  relationship.  Throughout  a  lifetime 
which  covered  almost  ninety  years  of  the  century,  he  in  measure  rep¬ 
resented  them  and  in  measure  influenced  them.  It  was  his  role  to  contribute 
to  them  a  spiritual  significance,  and  this  he  did  by  literary  achievements  varied 
and  arresting  and  always  beautiful. 

John  Henry  Newman  was  born  on  February  21,  1801,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
London  banker  and  a  lady  of  French  Protestant  extraction.  From  1808  to  1817 
he  attended  a  private  school  in  the  unromantic  suburb  of  Ealing,  and  there 
developed  a  taste  for  the  classical  languages  and  a  fondness  for  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greek  literature;  he  excelled  in  mathematics,  learned  to  play  the 
violin  well,  and  acted  major  parts  in  Terence’s  comedies;  and  as  befitted  a 
youthful  disciple  of  the  classicism  and  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  confessed  when  he  was  fourteen  that  his  favorite  authors  were  Gibbon, 
Hume,  and  Tom  Paine  —  and  thereby  shocked  his  father,  the  good  evangelical 
banker.  When  John  Henry  was  sixteen,  he  experienced  a  religious  "  conver¬ 
sion  ”  to  the  Calvinism  which  was  then  reasserting  itself  not  only  among  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Baptists  and  other  dissenting  sects  but  also  within  the  Established 
Anglican  Church.  He  thus  became  party  for  a  time  to  the  evangelical  move¬ 
ment  which  was  destined  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to  color  the 
thought  and  action  of  masses  of  English-speaking  people.  It  gave  him  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  content  and  phrases  of  the  English  Bible,  and,  above 
all,  it  directed  his  interest  less  to  outer  circumstances  than  to  inner  life.  It 
meant  for  him  the  association  of  his  own  century  less  with  the  scepticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  than  with  the  Jansenism  and  Bible  Puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  To  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Paine  were  now  added  Pascal 
and  the  Caroline  divines. 

Newman  entered  Oxford  in  18x7  and  to  the  life  of  this  venerable  institution 
of  learning  he  was  fondly  attached  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  brilliant 
student,  he  won  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College  in  1818  and  a  fellowship  in 
Oriel  College  in  1822.  He  took  orders  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1824,  and,  after  serving  as  a  curate  in  a  parish-church  of  Oxford, 
he  became  in  1828  vicar  of  the  University  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  a  position 
which  he  held  continuously  until  his  resignation  in  1843. 

In  his  earlier  years  at  Oxford,  Newman  was  prepared  for  a  career  of  in¬ 
tellectual  leadership.  It  was  a  time  when  the  University,  responding  to  the 
stimulus  of  a  new  generation  of  able  thinkers  and  lecturers,  was  shaking  off 
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the  formalism  and  somnolence  which  had  characterized  it  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  It  was  a  time,  moreover,  when  new  ideas  were  in  the  Oxford 
air.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  liberalizing  current  to  which  Newman  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  Whately,  "  most  stimulating  of  talkers,  ever  insisting  on  reality  and 
activity  of  mind,  professing  sympathy  with  heretics —  for  they  at  least  thought 
for  themselves.”  On  the  other  hand  was  the  vernal  breath  of  romanticism, 
which,  blown  into  Oxford  from  the  outside  world  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  and  Scott,  inspired  Newman  to  reread  Bishop  Butler’s  '  Analogy  ’ 
and  to  reconsider  the  history  of  Christianity.  In  such  an  environment  Newman 
naturally  outgrew  both  Calvinism  and  formal  Evangelicalism.  "Growth,”  he 
insisted,  "  is  the  only  evidence  of  life  ”  and  "  probability,  not  logical  certainty, 
is  the  guide  of  life.”  In  the  dictum  that  "  the  syllogism  and  the  mathematical 
equation  are  inapplicable  to  the  deeper  truths  of  life  and  religion”  he  was 
already  formulating  his  distinctively  nineteenth-century  religious  interpreta¬ 
tion  both  of  romanticism  and  of  natural  science. 

Prepared  for  leadership  of  a  distinctively  nineteenth-century  religious  move¬ 
ment,  Newman  soon  found  such  a  movement  to  lead.  It  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Oxford  Movement.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  enthusiastic  resolve  on  the 
part  of  a  gifted  group  of  Oxford  scholars  of  religion  and  history  to  rescue  the 
Christian  Church  of  England  from  the  menace  of  being  chained  to  an  in¬ 
creasingly  indifferent  and  materialist,  if  not  agnostic  and  free-thinking,  state 
and  society;  and  the  goal  of  the  movement  was  suggested  by  the  argument 
of  John  Keble’s  'Christian  Year’  (1827)  that  the  Church  was  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  State,  that  the  Church,  if  disestablished,  would  still  stand 
"  where  she  had  always  stood,  upon  her  own  Catholicity  and  Apostolicalness.” 
Keble’s  idea  was  impressed  by  his  student  Hurrell  Froude  upon  Newman, 
and  it  was  during  a  Mediterranean  voyage  which  Froude  and  Newman  made 
together,  in  1832-1833,  that  the  latter  was  won  heart  and  mind  to  the  new 
apostleship.  It  was  likewise  during  this  voyage  that  Newman  wrote  most  of 
his  shorter  poems:  it  was  while  his  sailing  ship  was  becalmed  in  the  straits 
of  Bonifacio,  on  the  way  to  Marseilles,  that  he  penned  on  June  16,  1833,  the 
famous  '  Lead,  kindly  Light.’ 

About  Newman  gathered  in  1833  the  lights  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  He 
was  a  party  leader  to  inspire,  a  preacher  to  persuade,  a  writer  to  charm,  a 
thinker  to  edify  and  convince.  He  had  all  the  necessary  qualities  and  an  un¬ 
rivaled  position.  From  his  pulpit  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
University,  he  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  the  Oxford  men  of  his  generation. 
Through  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  to  which  many  hands  contributed  but 
of  which  his  was  the  inspiring  and  directing  brain,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present,  appealing  to  the  wisdom  of  past  ages 
against  the  intellectualism  of  the  hour.  It  was  a  great  apostleship,  and  one 
which  had  great  and  enduring  results.  For  it  paved  the  way  within  the  An¬ 
glican  communion  for  the  steady  rise  and  widening  influence  of  high-church 
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practice  and  belief.  It  undid,  in  part,  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  England. 
It  brought  Englishmen  once  more  into  sympathetic  contact  with  historic 
Christendom.  Anglo-Catholicism  of  the  twentieth  century  is  fruit  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement  and  especially  of  John  Henry  Newman. 

But  for  Newman  himself  and  for  some  of  his  closest  friends  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  a  failure.  To  him  it  involved  a  via  media,  a  placing  of  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church  of  his  dreams  and  therefore  the  idealized  Anglican 
Church  of  his  experience  midway  between  the  heresies  of  Geneva,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  on  the  other.  For  a  time  he  could 
honestly  do  this.  Not  only  could  he  denounce  Calvinism  but  he  could  refer 
to  the  Pope  as  Antichrist  and  to  Rome  as  the  Scarlet  Woman.  But  gradually, 
as  he  read  more  history  and  studied  in  greater  detail  the  heresies  and  schisms 
of  the  fourth  century,  he  grew  less  inclined  to  attack  the  papacy.  Gradually 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  Roman  Church  might  be  as  Catholic  as  was 
the  Anglican  Church.  Eventually  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  communion 
with  Rome  had  always  been,  and  was  still,  a  necessary  bulwark  of  the  One 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  which  he  was  extolling.  And  in  1841,  when 
Anglican  bishops  raised  a  storm  of  protest  against  his  contention  in  Tract 
Number  Ninety  that  the  official  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  Catholic  interpretation,  Newman  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  next  year  he  withdrew  with  a  few  friends  into  semi-monastic  seclusion 
at  the  village  of  Littlemore.  His  life  at  Oxford  was  ended,  and  with  it  his 
share  in  the  Oxford  Movement  and  in  Anglo-Catholicism.  The  via  media  for 
him  was  fading  into  moonshine.  For  three  years  more  Newman  waged  a 
fierce  spiritual  conflict  within  himself,  and  at  length,  in  1845,  he,  the  greatest 
of  living  Oxford  men,  knelt  before  a  simple  Italian  priest  in  a  little  room 
still  shown  in  the  Free  Cottage  Library  at  Littlemore,  and  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Newman’s  conversion,  occurring  when  he  was  forty-four  years  of  age, 
closed  the  first  half  of  his  life  and  inaugurated  the  second.  In  this  second 
half  of  his  life  —  from  1845  to  1890  —  he  was  no  longer  the  ardent  leader 
and  spokesman  of  a  "  movement  ”  ;  he  was  now  disliked  by  many  whom  he 
had  left  and  distrusted  by  some  of  those  whom  he  had  joined;  he  was  at 
times  isolated  and  unhappy.  Yet  it  was  during  his  later  career  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  bulk  of  the  magnificent  prose  on  which  his  lasting  fame  as  an 
English  writer  rests  and  it  was  also  during  this  period  that  he  carried  his 
spiritual  apostleship  into  new  and  most  fruitful  fields. 

Shortly  after  his  conversion,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  priesthood  of  his 
adopted  Church,  and  in  1847  received  Holy  Orders  in  Rome.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  he  joined  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  and 
introduced  this  sixteenth-century  semi-monastic  institution  into  England,  es¬ 
tablishing  oratories  at  London  and  Birmingham.  In  the  latter  he  made  his 
home  from  1848  to  his  death  in  1890.  The  description  which  Newman  wrote 
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of  the  life  of  St.  Philip,  the  patron  of  the  Oratory,  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  his  own  life  for  many  years  in  Birmingham:  "He  was  not  a  hunter  of 
souls,  but  preferred  tranquilly  to  cast  in  his  net  to  gain  them;  he  preferred 
to  yield  to  the  stream  and  direct  the  current  which  he  could  not  stop  of  science, 
literature,  art,  and  fashion,  and  to  sweeten  and  to  sanctify  what  God  had  made 
very  good  and  man  had  spoilt.  Whatever  was  exact  and  systematic  pleased  him 
not;  he  put  from  him  monastic  rule  and  authoritative  speech  as  David  re¬ 
fused  the  armor  of  his  king.  He  did  not  so  much  seek  his  own,  as  draw  them 
to  him.  He  sat  in  his  small  room  and  they  in  their  gay,  worldly  dress,  the  rich 
and  the  well-born  as  well  as  the  simple  and  the  illiterate,  crowded  into  it.  He 
was  all  things  to  all  men.  When  he  was  called  upon  to  be  merry  he  was  so; 
if  there  was  a  demand  upon  his  sympathy  he  was  equally  ready.  He  gave  the 
same  welcome  to  all,  wearying  himself  to  assist  all  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his 
power.” 

Newman’s  significance  during  the  last  forty-five  years  of  his  life  was  three¬ 
fold.  First,  it  was  he  more  than  any  other  man  who  was  responsible  for  a 
changed  attitude  in  English-speaking  countries  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Through  the  agency  of  his  voice  and  pen  and  of  his  personal  example 
numerous  persons  both  in  Britain  and  in  America  have  embraced  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  a  far  larger  number  who  did  not  follow  him  to  Rome  have  obtained 
a  more  reasoned  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Catholic  Church  than 
was  vouchsafed  to  their  immediate  ancestors.  The  tolerance  and  charity  which 
he  continually  preached  to  his  own  communion  in  respect  of  the  Anglican 
Church  were  not  lost  upon  his  adversaries;  English-speaking  Protestants  in 
the  long  run  grew  more  charitable  toward  Catholicism.  His  '  Sermons  for 
Mixed  Congregations  ’  were  witty  and  telling  assaults  upon  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  His  '  Difficulties  of  Anglicans,’  a  combination  of  clever  satire  and 
kindly  persuasion,  inaugurated  a  novel  type  of  apologetics.  His  '  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,’  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Gladstone’s  on  the  Vatican 
Council,  was  the  clearest  and  most  reliable  exposition  in  English  of  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility.  But  his  greatest  literary  contribution  in  this  field  was 
the  '  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,’  the  moving  account  of  his  own  religious  history, 
which  he  dashed  off  in  1865  in  reply  to  an  unfortunate  charge  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  which  Charles  Kingsley  had  leveled  against  him.  In  the  minds 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  '  Apologia  ’  pulverized  Kingsley  and  put  New¬ 
man’s  sincerity  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  it  did  more:  it  established 
Newman  as  the  author  of  a  literary  masterpiece  and  of  a  spiritual  autobiog¬ 
raphy  on  a  plane  with  Augustine  and  Pascal. 

Secondly,  it  was  Newman  who  particularly  counseled  and  urged  on  his 
fellow-Catholics  to  an  ever  higher  standard  of  intellectual  attainment.  He 
felt  that  the  extent  of  the  future  influence  of  his  Church  depended  in  large 
part  upon  the  degree  in  which  Catholics  themselves,  combining  new  science 
with  old  piety,  developed  wide  learning  and  critical  scholarship.  In  the  pur- 
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suit  of  this  aim  he  met  with  difficulties  and  defeats  which  tried  his  patience 
and  would  have  discouraged  a  less  persistent  man.  His  effort  to  establish  at 
Dublin  a  great  and  many-sided  University  for  British  Catholics  encountered 
the  apathy  of  laymen  and  the  opposition  of  bishops  and  had  soon  to  be 
abandoned.  His  patronage  of  a  Catholic  organ  of  historical  and  scientific 
scholarship  was  brought  to  nought  when  he  was  obliged  by  his  bishop  to  re¬ 
sign  its  editorship,  and  the  organ  was  suppressed.  His  repeated  attempts  to 
remove  his  Oratory  to  Oxford  in  order  that  he  might  bring  the  University 
and  the  Catholic  Church  once  more  into  relationship  with  each  other  were 
nullified  by  Cardinal  Manning’s  insistent  opposition  to  the  attendance  of 
Catholics  upon  non-Catholic  universities.  And  yet,  despite  these  setbacks, 
Newman  helped  powerfully  to  achieve  for  Catholics  of  the  future  what  could 
not  be  achieved  in  his  time.  He  founded,  in  connection  with  the  Oratory  at 
Birmingham,  a  preparatory  school  which  has  had  an  enviable  record.  If  he 
had  lived  a  little  longer  he  would  have  witnessed  the  reversal  of  Cardinal 
Manning’s  policy  and  the  flocking  of  Catholic  laymen  and  Catholic  religious 
communities  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  entrance  of  British  Catholics 
into  the  full  intellectual  life  of  their  time  and  country.  As  it  was,  the  '  Uni¬ 
versity  Lectures’  which  he  delivered  at  Dublin  became  the  model  for  many 
a  Catholic  institution  of  later  date  and  still  remain  the  finest  expression  in  the 
English  language  of  the  ideal  of  scholarship  and  University. 

Thirdly,  it  was  Newman  who  contributed  richly  to  a  philosophic  conception 
of  religion  in  general  and  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  particular.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  his  century,  and  he  frankly  faced 
the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  scepticism  and  irreligion.  To  rescue  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  new  flood,  or  at  least  to  show  them  an  ark  of  safety,  appeared 
to  be  a  mission  specially  suited  to  one  keenly  alive  to  the  plausibility  of 
scepticism,  yet  profoundly  convinced  that  modern  science  and  research  were 
compatible  with  Christianity  and  that  in  Christianity  alone  could  be  found 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  This  was  his  abiding  basic 
faith  whether  as  an  Anglican  or  as  a  Catholic.  He  expressed  one  phase  of 
it  in  the  'Theory  of  Religious  Belief’  (1843),  another  in  the  'Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine’  (1845),  and  a  third  in  the  'Essay  in 
Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent  ’  (1870) .  And  mystical  hints  of  the  same  general 
theme  appeared  in  his  long  poem  'The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ’  (1865).  In  the 
prose  writings  he  argued  that  the  actual  irreligious  tendency  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  research  was  attributable  not  to  the  genuine  scientific  method  but 
to  the  naturalistic  assumptions  of  eminent  scientists,  that  Christian  doctrine 
had  been  constantly  developing  as  man  applied  his  increasing  knowledge  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  original  "  deposit  ”  of  Christian  Faith,  and 
that  in  giving  one’s  assent  to  Christian  Faith  rather  than  to  naturalistic  as¬ 
sumptions  one  should  be  guided  by  what  has  been  described  as  "  a  combination 
of  subconsciousness,  pragmatism,  and  critical,  historical,  and  scientific  acu- 
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men.”  Newman’s  method  in  these  writings  was  quite  modern;  he  had  no  ex¬ 
aggerated  idea  of  the  role  of  pure  "  reason  ”  ;  he  was  neither  pedantic  nor 
scholastic;  he  quoted  few  "authorities”  and  he  distrusted  Aristotelian  logic. 
Many  persons  of  intelligence  and  good-will  since  his  time  have  not  accepted 
his  conclusions,  but  all  have  been  able  to  follow  his  thought  and  to  recognize 
much  strength  in  the  spiritual  bulwark  which  he  builded  in  a  very  material 
century. 

Just  as  the  publication  of  the  'Apologia’  in  1865  rolled  away  the  cloud 
of  English  suspicion  and  dislike  which  had  rested  upon  him  since  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Church  of  England,  so  the  appointment  of  John  Henry 
Newman  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  as  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  in  1879  set 
the  highest  stamp  of  official  Catholic  approval  upon  his  life  and  writings. 
His  old  age  was  happy.  He  had  found  recognition  of  his  honesty  in  England 
and  of  his  orthodoxy  at  Rome.  His  memorial  tablet  is  in  the  Church  of  the 
Oratory  in  Birmingham  and  bears  beneath  the  Cardinal’s  shield  with  its 
motto  —  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur  (heart  speaketh  unto  heart)  —  the  simple  in¬ 
scription  of  his  name,  with  the  words  of  his  own  choosing  —  Ex  umbris  et 
imdginibus  in  veritatem  (from  shadows  and  semblances  to  the  truth). 

Cardinal  Newman  was  a  great  writer  because  he  had  something  to  say  and 
said  it  well.  What  he  had  to  say  might  be  referred  to  two  ideas  which  pos¬ 
sessed  and  dominated  him,  the  idea  of  inward  devotedness,  of  personal  saint¬ 
liness,  and  the  idea  of  an  outward  and  visible  embodiment  of  spiritual  fellow¬ 
ship.  But  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  his  mastering  ideas  was  conditioned 
by  a  personality  curiously  complex  and  subtle.  He  had  the  artist’s  tempera¬ 
ment,  gifted  with  delicate  perceptions  and  with  vividness  and  vivacity  of 
imagination,  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame,  craving  for  sympathy.  He  had  a 
nature  intensely  affectionate  which  won  him  devoted  friendships  and  rendered 
him  at  times  morbidly  thin-skinned.  He  had  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  unswerv¬ 
ingly  obeying  the  highest  and  hardest  commands  of  conscience.  He  had  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  psychological  analysis,  of  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  human  brain  in  individuals  and  in  groups.  He  had  a  wide  knowledge  of 
history  and  literature,  which  gave  him  variety  and  aptness  of  illustration. 
He  had  humor  at  once  kindly  and  killing.  Above  all,  he  was  one  of  the  very 
few  literary  geniuses  who  have  successfully  combined  profound  enthusiasm 
with  a  keenly  critical  mind. 


Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 
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THE  TRANSITION 

From  the  'Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua:  Being  a  History  of  My 
Religious  Opinions  ’ 

I  HAD  one  final  advance  of  mind  to  accomplish,  and  one  final  step  to 
take.  That  further  advance  of  mind  was  to  be  able  honestly  to  say  that 
I  was  certain  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I  had  already  arrived.  That 
further  step,  imperative  when  such  certitude  was  attained,  was  my  submission 
to  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  submission  did  not  take  place  till  two  full  years  after  the  resignation 
of  my  living  in  September  1843;  nor  could  I  have  made  it  at  an  earlier  date, 
without  doubt  and  apprehension;  that  is,  with  any  true  conviction  of  mind  or 
certitude. 

In  the  interval,  of  which  it  remains  to  speak  —  viz.,  between  the  autumns 
of  1843  and  1845  ■ —  I  was  in  lay  communion  with  the  Church  of  England: 
attending  its  services  as  usual,  and  abstaining  altogether  from  intercourse  with 
Catholics,  from  their  places  of  worship,  and  from  those  religious  rites  and 
usages,  such  as  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  which  are  characteristics  of  their  1 
creed.  I  did  all  this  on  principle;  for  I  never  could  understand  how  a  man 
could  be  of  two  religions  at  once. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  myself  between  these  two  autumns  I  shall  almost 
confine  to  this  one  point  —  the  difficulty  I  was  in  as  to  the  best  mode  of  reveal¬ 
ing  the  state  of  my  mind  to  my  friends  and  others,  and  how  I  managed  to 
reveal  it. 

Up  to  January  1842  I  had  not  disclosed  my  state  of  unsettlement  to  more 
than  three  persons.  ...  To  two  of  them,  intimate  and  familiar  companions, 
in  the  autumn  of  1839;  to  the  third  —  an  old  friend  too,  whom  I  have  also 
named  above  —  I  suppose  when  I  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  upon  the  affair 
of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric.  In  May  1843  I  made  it  known,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  the  friend  by  whose  advice  I  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  guided.  To 
mention  it  on  set  purpose  to  anyone,  unless  indeed  I  was  asking  advice,  I 
should  have  felt  to  be  a  crime.  If  there  is  anything  that  was  abhorrent  to  me, 
it  was  the  scattering  doubts,  and  unsettling  consciences  without  necessity.  A 
strong  presentiment  that  my  existing  opinions  would  ultimately  give  way,  and 
that  the  grounds  of  them  were  unsound,  was  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  dis¬ 
closing  the  state  of  my  mind.  I  had  no  guarantee  yet,  that  that  presentiment 
would  be  realized.  Supposing  I  were  crossing  ice,  which  came  right  in  my  way, 
which  I  had  good  reasons  for  considering  sound,  and  which  I  saw  numbers 
before  me  crossing  in  safety,  and  supposing  a  stranger  from  the  bank,  in  a 
voice  of  authority  and  in  an  earnest  tone,  warned  me  that  it  was  dangerous, 
and  then  was  silent  —  I  think  I  should  be  startled,  and  should  look  about 
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me  anxiously,  but  I  think  too  that  I  should  go  on,  till  I  had  better  grounds 
for  doubt;  and  such  was  my  state,  I  believe,  till  the  end  of  1842.  Then  again, 
when  my  dissatisfaction  became  greater,  it  was  hard  at  first  to  determine  the 
point  of  time  when  it  was  too  strong  to  suppress  with  propriety.  Certitude 
of  course  is  a  point,  but  doubt  is  a  progress:  I  was  not  near  certitude  yet. 
Certitude  is  a  reflex  action;  it  is  to  know  that  one  knows.  Of  that  I  believe  I 
was  not  possessed,  till  close  upon  my  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
Again,  a  practical,  effective  doubt  is  a  point  too;  but  who  can  easily  ascertain 
it  for  himself?  Who  can  determine  when  it  is  that  the  scales  in  the  balance 
of  opinion  begin  to  turn,  and  what  was  the  greater  probability  in  behalf  of 
a  belief  becomes  a  positive  doubt  against  it? 

In  considering  this  question  in  its  bearing  upon  my  conduct  in  1843,  my 
own  simple  answer  to  my  great  difficulty  had  been,  Do  what  your  present 
state  of  opinion  requires  in  the  light  of  duty,  and  let  that  doing  tell;  speak 
by  acts.  This  I  had  done;  my  first  act  of  the  year  had  been  in  February.  After 
three  months’  deliberation  I  had  published  my  retraction  of  the  violent  charges 
which  I  had  made  against  Rome:  I  could  not  be  wrong  in  doing  so  much  as 
this;  but  I  did  no  more  at  the  time:  I  did  not  retract  my  Anglican  teaching. 
My  second  act  had  been  in  September  in  the  same  year:  after  much  sorrowful 
lingering  and  hesitation,  I  had  resigned  my  Living.  I  tried  indeed,  before 
I  did  so,  to  keep  Littlemore  for  myself,  even  though  it  was  still  to  remain  an 
integral  part  of  St.  Mary’s.  I  had  given  to  it  a  Church  and  a  sort  of  Parson¬ 
age;  I  had  made  it  a  Parish,  and  I  loved  it:  I  thought  in  1843  that  perhaps  I 
need  not  forfeit  my  existing  relations  towards  it.  I  could  indeed  submit  to 
become  the  curate  at  will  of  another;  but  I  hoped  an  arrangement  was  possible 
by  which,  while  I  had  the  curacy,  I  might  have  been  my  own  master  in  serv¬ 
ing  it.  I  had  hoped  an  exception  might  have  been  made  in  my  favor,  under  the 
circumstances;  but  I  did  not  gain  my  request.  Perhaps  I  was  asking  what  was 
impracticable,  and  it  is  well  for  me  that  it  was  so. 

These  had  been  my  two  acts  of  the  year,  and  I  said,  "  I  cannot  be  wrong 
in  making  them;  let  that  follow  which  must  follow  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
world  about  me,  when  they  see  what  I  do.”  And  as  time  went  on,  they 
fully  answered  my  purpose.  What  I  felt  it  a  simple  duty  to  do,  did  create 
a  general  suspicion  about  me,  without  such  responsibility  as  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  my  initiating  any  direct  act  for  the  sake  of  creating  it.  Then,  when 
friends  wrote  me  on  the  subject,  I  either  did  not  deny  or  I  confessed  my  state 
of  mind,  according  to  the  character  and  need  of  their  letters.  Sometimes  in 
the  case  of  intimate  friends,  whom  I  should  otherwise  have  been  leaving  in 
ignorance  of  what  others  knew  on  every  side  of  them,  I  invited  the  question. 

And  here  comes  in  another  point  for  explanation.  While  I  was  fighting 
in  Oxford  for  the  Anglican  Church,  then  indeed  I  was  very  glad  to  make  con¬ 
verts;  and  though  I  never  broke  away  from  that  rule  of  my  mind  (as  I  may 
call  it)  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  of  finding  disciples  rather  than  seek- 
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ing  them,  yet  that  I  made  advances  to  others  in  a  special  way,  I  have  no  doubt; 
this  came  to  an  end,  however,  as  soon  as  I  fell  into  misgivings  as  to  the 
true  ground  to  be  taken  in  the  controversy.  For  then,  when  I  gave  up  my  place 
in  the  Movement,  I  ceased  from  any  such  proceedings;  and  my  utmost  en¬ 
deavor  was  to  tranquilize  such  persons,  especially  those  who  belonged  to  the 
new  school,  as  were  unsettled  in  their  religious  views,  and  as  I  judged,  hasty 
in  their  conclusions.  This  went  on  till  1843;  but  at  that  date,  as  soon  as  I 
turned  my  face  Romeward,  I  gave  up,  as  far  as  ever  was  possible,  the  thought 
of,  in  any  respect  and  in  any  shape,  acting  upon  others.  Then  I  myself  was 
simply  my  own  concern.  How  could  I  in  any  sense  direct  others,  who  had  to 
be  guided  in  so  momentous  a  matter  myself?  How  could  I  be  considered  in 
a  position,  even  to  say  a  word  to  them,  one  way  or  the  other?  How  could  I 
presume  to  unsettle  them  as  I  was  unsettled,  when  I  had  no  means  of  bringing 
them  out  of  such  unsettlement?  And  if  they  were  unsettled  already,  how  could 
I  point  to  them  a  place  of  refuge,  when  I  was  not  sure  that  I  should  choose 
it  for  myself?  My  only  line,  my  only  duty,  was  to  keep  simply  to  my  own  case. 
I  recollected  Pascal’s  words,  "  Je  mourrai  seul  ”  [I  shall  die  alone].  I  deliber¬ 
ately  put  out  of  my  thoughts  all  other  works  and  claims,  and  said  nothing  to 
anyone,  unless  I  was  obliged. 

But  this  brought  upon  me  a  great  trouble.  In  the  newspapers  there  were 
continued  reports  about  my  intentions;  I  did  not  answer  them:  presently 
strangers  or  friends  wrote,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  answer  them;  and  if  I 
still  kept  to  my  resolution  and  said  nothing,  then  I  was  thought  to  be  mys¬ 
terious,  and  a  prejudice  was  excited  against  me.  But  what  was  far  worse, 
there  were  a  number  of  tender,  eager  hearts,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  at 
all,  who  were  watching  me,  wishing  to  think  as  I  thought,  and  to  do  as  I 
did,  if  they  could  but  find  it  out;  who  in  consequence  were  distressed  that  in 
so  solemn  a  matter  they  could  not  see  what  was  coming,  and  who  heard  re¬ 
ports  about  me  this  way  or  that,  on  a  first  day  and  on  a  second;  and  felt  the 
weariness,  of  waiting,  and  the  sickness  of  delayed  hope,  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  I  was  as  perplexed  as  they  were,  and  being  of  more  sensitive  com¬ 
plexion  of  mind  than  myself,  they  were  made  ill  by  the  suspense.  And  they  too, 
of  course,  for  the  time  thought  me  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  I  ask  their 
pardon  as  far  as  I  was  really  unkind  to  them.  .  .  . 

I  left  Oxford  for  good  on  Monday,  February  23,  1846.  On  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  before,  I  was  in  my  house  at  Littlemore  simply  by  myself,  as  I  had 
been  for  the  first  day  or  two  when  I  had  originally  taken  possession  of  it. 
I  slept  on  Sunday  night  at  my  dear  friend’s,  Mr.  Johnson’s,  at  the  Observa¬ 
tory.  Various  friends  came  to  see  the  last  of  me:  Mr.  Copeland,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  Pattison,  and  Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Pusey  too  came  up  to  take  leave 
of  me;  and  I  called  on  Dr.  Ogle,  one  of  my  very  oldest  friends,  for  he  was 
my  private  tutor  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  In  him  I  took  leave  of  my 
first  college,  Trinity,  which  was  so  dear  to  me,  and  which  held  on  its  founda- 
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tion  so  many  who  had  been  kind  to  me  both  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  all  through 
my  Oxford  life.  Trinity  had  never  been  unkind  to  me.  There  used  to  be  much 
snapdragon  growing  on  the  walls  opposite  my  freshman’s  rooms  there;  and 
I  had  for  years  taken  it  as  the  emblem  of  my  own  perpetual  residence,  even 
unto  death,  in  my  University. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  I  left  the  Observatory.  I  have  never 
seen  Oxford  since,  except  its  spires  as  they  are  seen  from  the  railway. 

From  the  time  that  I  became  a  Catholic,  of  course  I  have  no  further  history 
of  my  religious  opinions  to  narrate.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  my  mind  has  been  idle,  or  that  I  have  given  up  thinking  on  theologi¬ 
cal  subjects;  but  that  I  have  had  no  variations  to  record,  and  have  had  no 
anxiety  of  heart  whatever.  I  have  been  in  perfect  peace  and  contentment; 
I  never  have  had  one  doubt.  I  was  not  conscious  to  myself,  on  my  conver¬ 
sion,  of  any  change,  intellectual  or  moral,  wrought  in  my  mind.  I  was  not 
conscious  of  firmer  faith  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Revelation,  or  of  more 
self-command;  I  had  not  more  fervor:  but  it  was  like  coming  into  port  after 
a  rough  sea;  and  my  happiness  on  that  score  remains  to  this  day  without 
interruption. 

Nor  had  I  any  trouble  about  receiving  those  additional  articles  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Anglican  Creed.  Some  of  them  I  believed  already,  but  not 
anyone  of  them  was  a  trial  to  me.  I  made  a  profession  of  them  upon  my  re¬ 
ception  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  I  have  the  same  ease  in  believing  them 
now.  I  am  far  of  course  from  denying  that  every  article  of  the  Christian  Creed, 
whether  as  held  by  Catholics  or  by  Protestants,  is  beset  with  intellectual  diffi¬ 
culties;  and  it  is  simple  fact,  that  for  myself  I  cannot  answer  those  difficulties. 
Many  persons  are  very  sensitive  of  the  difficulties  of  Religion:  I  am  as  sensi¬ 
tive  of  them  as  anyone;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  apprehending  those  difficulties,  however  keenly,  and  multiplying  them 
to  any  extent,  and  on  the  other  hand  doubting  the  doctrines  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Ten  thousand  difficulties  do  not  make  one  doubt,  as  I  understand 
the  subject;  difficulty  and  doubt  are  incommensurate.  There  of  course  may 
be  many  difficulties  in  the  evidence;  but  I  am  speaking  of  difficulties  intrinsic 
to  the  doctrines  themselves,  or  to  their  relations  with  each  other.  A  man  may 
be  annoyed  that  he  cannot  work  out  a  mathematical  problem,  of  which  the 
answer  is  or  is  not  given  to  him,  without  doubting  that  it  admits  of  an  answer, 
or  that  a  certain  particular  answer  is  the  true  one.  Of  all  points  of  faith,  the 
being  of  God  is,  to  my  own  apprehension,  encompassed  with  most  difficulty, 
and  yet  borne  in  upon  our  minds  with  most  power. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 

DISCOURSE  VI 

IT  were  well  if  the  English,  like  the  Greek  language,  possessed  some  defi¬ 
nite  word  to  express,  simply  and  generally,  intellectual  proficiency  or  per¬ 
fection,  such  as  "  health,”  as  used  with  reference  to  the  animal  frame, 
and  "  virtue,”  with  reference  to  our  moral  nature.  I  am  not  able  to  find  such 
a  term;  —  talent,  ability,  genius,  belong  distinctly  to  the  raw  material,  which  is 
the  subject-matter,  not  to  that  excellence  which  is  the  result  of  exercise  and 
training.  When  we  turn,  indeed,  to  the  particular  kinds  of  intellectual  perfec¬ 
tion,  words  are  forthcoming  for  our  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  judgment,  taste, 
and  skill;  yet  even  these  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  powers  or  habits  bearing 
upon  practice  or  upon  art,  and  not  to  any  perfect  condition  of  the  intellect, 
considered  in  itself.  Wisdom,  again,  is  certainly  a  more  comprehensive  word 
than  any  other,  but  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  conduct,  and  to  human  life. 
Knowledge,  indeed,  and  science  express  purely  intellectual  ideas,  but  still  not 
a  state  or  quality  of  the  intellect;  for  knowledge,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  but 
one  of  its  circumstances,  denoting  a  possession  or  a  habit;  and  science  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  intellect,  instead  of  belonging  in 
English,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  the  intellect  itself.  The  consequence  is  that,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  many  words  are  necessary,  in  order,  first,  to  bring  out  and 
convey  what  surely  is  no  difficult  idea  in  itself  • —  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  as  an  end;  next,  in  order  to  recommend  what  surely  is  no  unreasonable 
object;  and  lastly,  to  describe  and  make  the  mind  realize  the  particular  per¬ 
fection  in  which  that  object  consists.  Everyone  knows  practically  what  are 
the  constituents  of  health  or  of  virtue;  and  everyone  recognizes  health  and 
virtue  as  ends  to  be  pursued;  it  is  otherwise  with  intellectual  excellence,  and 
this  must  be  my  excuse,  if  I  seem  to  anyone  to  be  bestowing  a  good  deal  of 
labor  on  a  preliminary  matter. 

In  default  of  a  recognized  term,  I  have  called  the  perfection  or  virtue  of  the 
intellect  by  the  name  of  philosophy,  philosophical  knowledge,  enlargement  of 
mind,  or  illumination;  terms  which  are  not  uncommonly  given  to  it  by  writers 
of  this  day:  but,  whatever  name  we  bestow  on  it,  it  is,  I  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  the  business  of  a  university  to  make  this  intellectual  culture  its  di¬ 
rect  scope,  or  to  employ  itself  in  the  education  of  the  intellect  —  just  as  the 
work  of  a  hospital  lies  in  healing  the  sick  or  wounded,  of  a  riding  or  fencing 
school,  or  of  a  gymnasium,  in  exercising  the  limbs,  of  an  almshouse,  in  aiding 
and  solacing  the  old,  of  an  orphanage,  in  protecting  innocence,  of  a  peniten¬ 
tiary,  in  restoring  the  guilty.  I  say,  a  university,  taken  in  its  bare  idea,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  view  it  as  an  instrument  of  the  church,  has  this  object  and  this  mission; 
it  contemplates  neither  moral  impression  nor  mechanical  production;  it  pro- 
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f esses  to  exercise  the  mind  neither  in  art  nor  in  duty;  its  function  is  intellectual 
culture;  here  it  may  leave  its  scholars,  and  it  has  done  its  work  when  it  has 
done  as  much  as  this.  It  educates  the  intellect  to  reason  well  in  all  matters,  to 
reach  out  towards  truth,  and  to  grasp  it. 

This,  I  said  in  my  foregoing  discourse,  was  the  object  of  a  university,  viewed 
in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  Catholic  Church,  or  from  the  state,  or  from  any 
other  power  which  may  use  it;  and  I  illustrated  this  in  various  ways.  I  said  that 
the  intellect  must  have  an  excellence  of  its  own,  for  there  was  nothing  which 
had  not  its  specific  good;  that  the  word  "  educate  ”  would  not  be  used  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  as  it  is  used,  had  not  the  intellect  had  an  end  of  its  own;  that, 
had  it  not  such  an  end,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  calling  certain  intellec¬ 
tual  exercises  "  liberal,”  in  contrast  with  "  useful,”  as  is  commonly  done;  that 
the  very  notion  of  a  philosophical  temper  implied  it,  for  it  threw  us  back 
upon  research  and  system  as  ends  in  themselves,  distinct  from  effects  and 
works  of  any  kind;  that  a  philosophical  scheme  of  knowledge,  or  system  of 
sciences,  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  issue  in  any  one  definite  art 
or  pursuit,  as  its  end;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  and  con¬ 
templation  of  truth,  to  which  research  and  systematizing  led,  were  surely  suffi¬ 
cient  ends,  though  nothing  beyond  them  were  added,  and  that  they  had  ever 
been  accounted  sufficient  by  mankind. 

Here  then  I  take  up  the  subject;  and,  having  determined  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  an  end  distinct  and  sufficient  in  itself,  and  that,  so  far  as 
words  go,  it  is  an  enlargement  or  illumination,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  this 
mental  breadth,  or  power,  or  light,  or  philosophy  consists  in.  A  hospital  heals 
a  broken  limb  or  cures  a  fever:  what  does  an  institution  effect,  which  professes 
the  health,  not  of  the  body,  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  intellect?  What  is  this 
good,  which  in  former  times,  as  well  as  our  own,  has  been  found  worth  the 
notice,  the  appropriation  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

I  have  then  to  investigate,  in  the  discourses  which  follow,  those  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  intellect  in  which  its  cultivation  issues  or  rather  consists; 
and,  with  a  view  of  assisting  myself  in  this  undertaking,  I  shall  recur  to  certain 
questions  which  have  already  been  touched  upon.  These  questions  are  three: 
viz.,  the  relation  of  intellectual  culture,  first,  to  mere  knowledge;  secondly,  to 
professional  knowledge;  and  thirdly,  to  religious  knowledge.  In  other  words, 
are  acquirements  and  attainments  the  scope  of  a  university  education?  or  ex¬ 
pertness  in  particular  arts  and  pursuits?  or  moral  and  religious  proficiency? 
or  something  besides  these  three?  These  questions  I  shall  examine  in' succes¬ 
sion,  with  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned;  and  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if,  in  this 
anxious  undertaking,  I  am  led  to  repeat  what,  either  in  these  discourses  or  else¬ 
where,  I  have  already  put  upon  paper.  And  first,  of  mere  knowledge,  or  learn¬ 
ing,  and  its  connection  with  intellectual  illumination  or  philosophy. 

I  suppose  the  prima-facie  view  which  the  public  at  large  would  take  of  a 
university,  considering  it  as  a  place  of  education,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
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a  place  for  acquiring  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  on  a  great  many  subjects. 
Memory  is  one  of  the  first  developed  of  the  mental  faculties;  a  boy’s  business 
when  he  goes  to  school  is  to  learn,  that  is,  to  store  up  things  in  his  memory. 
For  some  years  his  intellect  is  little  more  than  an  instrument  for  taking  in 
facts,  or  a  receptacle  for  storing  them;  he  welcomes  them  as  fast  as  they  come 
to  him;  he  lives  on  what  is  without;  he  has  his  eyes  ever  about  him;  he  has  a 
lively  susceptibility  of  impressions;  he  imbibes  information  of  every  kind;  and 
little  does  he  make  his  own  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word,  living  rather  upon  his 
neighbors  all  around  him.  He  has  opinions,  religious,  political  and  literary, 
and,  for  a  boy,  is  very  positive  in  them  and  sure  about  them;  but  he  gets  them 
from  his  schoolfellows,  or  his  masters,  or  his  parents,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such 
as  he  is  in  his  other  relations,  such  also  is  he  in  his  school  exercises;  his  mind 
is  observant,  sharp,  ready,  retentive;  he  is  almost  passive  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  I  say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  the  idea  of  a  clever  boy.  Geog¬ 
raphy,  chronology,  history,  language,  natural  history,  he  heaps  up  the  matter 
of  these  studies  as  treasures  for  a  future  day.  It  is  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
with  him:  he  gathers  in  by  handfuls,  like  the  Egyptians,  without  counting; 
and  though,  as  time  goes  on,  there  is  exercise  for  his  argumentative  powers  in 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  for  his  taste  in  the  poets  and  orators,  still, 
while  at  school,  or  at  least,  till  quite  the  last  years  of  his  time,  he  acquires,  and 
little  more;  and  when  he  is  leaving  for  the  university,  he  is  mainly  the  creature 
of  foreign  influences  and  circumstances,  and  made  up  of  accidents,  homo¬ 
geneous  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover,  the  moral  habits,  which  are  a 
boy’s  praise,  encourage  and  assist  this  result;  that  is,  diligence,  assiduity,  regu¬ 
larity,  despatch,  persevering  application;  for  these  are  the  direct  conditions 
of  acquisition,  and  naturally  lead  to  it.  Acquirements,  again,  are  emphatically 
producible,  and  at  a  moment;  they  are  a  something  to  show,  both  for  master 
and  scholar;  an  audience,  even  though  ignorant  themselves  of  the  subjects  of 
an  examination,  can  comprehend  when  questions  are  answered  and  when  they 
are  not.  Here  again  is  a  reason  why  mental  culture  is  in  the  minds  of  men 
identified  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  same  notion  possesses  the  public  mind,  when  it  passes  on  from  the 
thought  of  a  school  to  that  of  a  university:  and  with  the  best  of  reasons  so  far 
as  this,  that  there  is  no  true  culture  without  acquirements,  and  that  philosophy 
presupposes  knowledge.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  reading,  or  a  wide  range  of 
information,  to  warrant  us  in  putting  forth  our  opinions  on  any  serious  sub¬ 
ject;  and  without  such  learning  the  most  original  mind  may  be  able  indeed  to 
dazzle,  to  amuse,  to  refute,  to  perplex,  but  not  to  come  to  any  useful  result 
or  any  trustworthy  conclusion.  There  are  indeed  persons  who  profess  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  matter,  and  even  act  upon  it.  Every  now  and  then  you  will 
find  a  person  of  vigorous  or  fertile  mind,  who  relies  upon  his  own  resources, 
despises  all  former  authors,  and  gives  the  world,  with  the  utmost  fearlessness, 
his  views  upon  religion,  or  history,  or  any  other  popular  subject.  And  his  works 
may  sell  for  a  while:  he  may  get  a  name  in  his  day;  but  this  will  be  all.  His 
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readers  are  sure  to  find  on  the  long  run  that  his  doctrines  are  mere  theories, 
and  not  the  expression  of  facts,  that  they  are  chaff  instead  of  bread,  and  then 
his  popularity  drops  as  suddenly  as  it  rose. 

Knowledge  then  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  expansion  of  mind,  and  the 
instrument  of  attaining  to  it;  this  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  ever  to  be  insisted  on; 
I  begin  with  it  as  a  first  principle;  however,  the  very  truth  of  it  carries  men 
too  far,  and  confirms  to  them  the  notion  that  it  is  the  whole  of  the  matter.  A 
narrow  mind  is  thought  to  be  that  which  contains  little  knowledge;  and  an  en¬ 
larged  mind,  that  which  holds  a  great  deal;  and  what  seems  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  dispute  is,  the  fact  of  the  great  number  of  studies  which  are  pursued 
in  a  university,  by  its  very  profession.  Lectures  are  given  on  every  kind  of  sub¬ 
ject;  examinations  are  held;  prizes  awarded.  There  are  moral,  metaphysical, 
physical  professors;  professors  of  languages,  of  history,  of  mathematics,  of 
experimental  science.  Lists  of  questions  are  published,  wonderful  for  their 
range  and  depth,  variety  and  difficulty;  treatises  are  written,  which  carry  upon 
their  very  face  the  evidence  of  extensive  reading  or  multifarious  information; 
what  then  is  wanting  for  mental  culture  to  a  person  of  large  reading  and  sci¬ 
entific  attainments?  what  is  grasp  of  mind  but  acquirement?  where  shall  phil¬ 
osophical  repose  be  found,  but  in  the  consciousness  and  enjoyment  of  large 
intellectual  possessions? 

And  yet  this  notion  is,  I  conceive,  a  mistake,  and  my  present  business  is  to 
show  that  it  is  one,  and  that  the  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  not  mere  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  knowledge  considered  in  its  matter;  and  I  shall  best  attain  my  object, 
by  actually  setting  down  some  cases,  which  will  be  generally  granted  to  be  in¬ 
stances  of  the  process  of  enlightenment  or  enlargement  of  mind,  and  others 
which  are  not,  and  thus,  by  the  comparison,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  whether  knowledge,  that  is,  acquirement,  is  after  all 
the  real  principle  of  the  enlargement  or  whether  that  principle  is  not  rather 
something  beyond  it. 

For  instance,  let  a  person,  whose  experience  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
more  calm  and  unpretending  scenery  of  these  islands,  whether  here  or  in  Eng¬ 
land,  go  for  the  first  time  into  parts  where  physical  nature  puts  on  her  wilder 
and  more  awful  forms,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  into  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts;  or  let  one,  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  quiet  village,  go  for  the  first  time 
to  a  great  metropolis  —  then  I  suppose  he  will  have  a  sensation  which  perhaps 
he  never  had  before.  He  has  a  feeling  not  in  addition  or  increase  of  former 
feelings,  but  of  something  different  in  its  nature.  He  will  perhaps  be  borne 
forward,  and  find  for  a  time  that  he  has  lost  his  bearings.  He  has  made  a  cer¬ 
tain  progress,  and  he  has  a  consciousness  of  mental  enlargement;  he  does  not 
stand  where  he  did,  he  has  a  new  center,  and  a  range  of  thoughts  to  which  he 
was  before  a  stranger. 

Again,  the  view  of  the  heavens  which  the  telescope  opens  upon  us,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  fill  and  possess  the  mind,  may  almost  whirl  it  round  and  make  it 
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dizzy.  It  brings  in  a  flood  of  ideas,  and  is  rightly  called  an  intellectual  enlarge¬ 
ment,  whatever  is  meant  by  the  term. 

And  so  again,  the  sight  of  beasts  of  prey  and  other  foreign  animals,  their 
strangeness,  the  originality  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  of  their  forms  and  ges¬ 
tures  and  habits,  and  their  variety  and  independence  of  each  other,  throw  us 
out  of  ourselves  into  another  creation,  and  as  if  under  another  Creator,  if  I 
may  so  express  the  temptation  which  may  come  on  the  mind.  We  seem  to  have 
new  faculties,  or  a  new  exercise  for  our  faculties,  by  this  addition  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge;  like  a  prisoner,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  wear  manacles  or  fet¬ 
ters,  suddenly  finds  his  arms  and  legs  free. 

Hence  physical  science  generally,  in  all  its  departments,  as  bringing  before 
us  the  exuberant  riches  and  resources,  yet  the  orderly  course,  of  the  universe, 
elevates  and  excites  the  student,  and  at  first,  I  may  say,  almost  takes  away  his 
breath,  while  in  time  it  exercises  a  tranquilizing  influence  upon  him. 

Again  the  study  of  history  is  said  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
why?  because,  as  I  conceive,  it  gives  it  a  power  of  judging  of  passing  events 
and  of  all  events,  and  a  conscious  superiority  over  them,  which  before  it  did 
not  possess. 

And  in  like  manner,  what  is  called  seeing  the  world,  entering  into  active 
life,  going  into  society,  traveling,  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  various 
classes  of  the  community,  coming  into  contact  with  the  principles  and  modes 
of  thought  of  various  parties,  interests,  and  races,  their  views,  aims,  habits 
and  manners,  their  religious  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  - —  gaining  expe¬ 
rience  how  various  yet  how  alike  men  are,  how  low-minded,  how  bad,  how 
opposed,  yet  how  confident  in  their  opinions;  all  this  exerts  a  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  be  it  good  or  be  it 
bad,  and  is  popularly  called  its  enlargement. 

And  then  again,  the  first  time  the  mind  comes  across  the  arguments  and 
speculations  of  unbelievers,  and  feels  what  a  novel  light  they  cast  upon  what 
he  has  hitherto  accounted  sacred;  and  still  more,  if  it  gives  in  to  them  and  em¬ 
braces  them,  and  throws  off  as  so  much  prejudice  what  it  has  hitherto  held, 
and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  begins  to  realize  to  its  imagination  that  there 
is  now  no  such  thing  as  law  and  the  transgression  of  law,  that  sin  is  a  phan¬ 
tom,  and  punishment  a  bugbear,  that  it  is  free  to  sin,  free  to  enjoy  the  world 
and  the  flesh;  and  still  further,  when  it  does  enjoy  them,  and  reflects  that  it 
may  think  and  hold  just  what  it  will,  that  "  the  world  is  all  before  it  where  to 
choose,”  and  what  system  to  build  up  as  its  own  private  persuasion;  when  this 
torrent  of  wilful  thoughts  rushes  over  and  inundates  it,  who  will  deny  that  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  or  what  the  mind  takes  for  knowledge,  has 
made  it  one  of  the  gods,  with  a  sense  of  expansion  and  elevation  - —  an  intoxi¬ 
cation  in  reality,  still,  so  far  as  the  subjective  state  of  the  mind  goes,  an  illu¬ 
mination?  Hence  the  fanaticism  of  individuals  or  nations,  who  suddenly  cast 
off  their  Maker.  Their  eyes  are  opened;  and,  like  the  judgment-stricken  king 
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in  the  tragedy,  they  see  two  suns,  and  a  magic  universe,  out  of  which  they  look 
back  upon  their  former  state  of  faith  and  innocence  with  a  sort  of  contempt 
and  indignation,  as  if  they  were  then  but  fools,  and  the  dupes  of  imposture. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  has  its  own  enlargement,  and  an  enlargement, 
not  of  tumult,  but  of  peace.  It  is  often  remarked  of  uneducated  persons,  who 
have  hitherto  thought  little  of  the  unseen  world,  that,  on  their  turning  to  God, 
looking  into  themselves,  regulating  their  hearts,  reforming  their  conduct,  and 
meditating  on  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  they  seem  to  become,  in 
point  of  intellect,  different  beings  from  what  they  were.  Before,  they  took 
things  as  they  came,  and  thought  no  more  of  one  thing  than  another.  But  now 
every  event  has  a  meaning;  they  have  their  own  estimate  of  whatever  happens 
to  them;  they  are  mindful  of  times  and  seasons,  and  compare  the  present  with 
the  past;  and  the  world,  no  longer  dull,  monotonous,  unprofitable,  and  hope¬ 
less,  is  a  various  and  complicated  drama,  with  parts  and  an  object,  and  an 
awful  moral. 

Now  from  these  instances,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added,  it  is  plain, 
first,  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  certainly  is  either  a  condition  or 
the  means  of  that  sense  of  enlargement,  or  enlightenment  of  which  at  this 
day  we  hear  so  much  in  certain  quarters:  this  cannot  be  denied;  but  next,  it  is 
equally  plain,  that  such  communication  is  not  the  whole  of  the  process.  The 
enlargement  consists,  not  merely  in  the  passive  reception  into  the  mind  of  a 
number  of  ideas  hitherto  unknown  to  it,  but  in  the  mind’s  energetic  and  simul¬ 
taneous  action  upon  and  towards  and  among  those  new  ideas,  which  are  rush¬ 
ing  in  upon  it.  It  is  the  action  of  a  formative  power,  reducing  to  order  and 
meaning  the  matter  of  our  acquirements;  it  is  a  making  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  subjectively  our  own,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  word,  it  is  a  digestion 
of  what  we  receive,  into  the  substance  of  our  previous  state  of  thought;  and 
without  this  no  enlargement  is  said  to  follow.  There  is  no  enlargement,  unless 
there  be  a  comparison  of  ideas  one  with  another,  as  they  come  before  the  mind, 
and  a  systematizing  of  them.  We  feel  our  minds  to  be  growing  and  expand¬ 
ing  then,  when  we  not  only  learn,  but  refer  what  we  learn  to  what  we  know 
already.  It  is  not  the  mere  addition  to  our  knowledge  that  is  the  illumination; 
but  the  locomotion,  the  movement  onwards,  of  that  mental  center,  to  which 
both  what  we  know,  and  what  we  are  learning,  the  accumulating  mass  of  our 
acquirements,  gravitates.  And  therefore  a  truly  great  intellect,  and  recognized 
to  be  such  by  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  such  as  the  intellect  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  or  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  Newton,  or  of  Goethe  (I  purposely  take  in¬ 
stances  within  and  without  the  Catholic  pale,  when  I  would  speak  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  as  such) ,  is  one  which  takes  a  connected  view  of  old  and  new,  past  and 
present,  far  and  near,  and  which  has  an  insight  into  the  influence  of  all  these 
one  on  another;  without  which  there  is  no  whole  and  no  center.  It  possesses 
the  knowledge,  not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their  mutual  and  true  relations; 
knowledge,  not  merely  considered  as  acquirement  but  as  philosophy. 
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Accordingly,  when  this  analytical,  distributive,  harmonizing  process  is 
away,  the  mind  experiences  no  enlargement,  and  is  not  reckoned  as  enlight¬ 
ened  or  comprehensive,  whatever'  it  may  add  to  its  knowledge.  For  instance,  a 
great  memory,  as  I  have  already  said,  does  not  make  a  philosopher,  any  more 
than  a  dictionary  can  be  called  a  grammar.  There  are  men  who  embrace  in 
their  minds  a  vast  multitude  of  ideas,  but  with  little  sensibility  about  their 
real  relations  towards  each  other.  These  may  be  antiquarians,  annalists,  natu¬ 
ralists;  they  may  be  learned  in  the  law;  they  may  be  versed  in  statistics;  they 
are  most  useful  in  their  own  place;  I  should  shrink  from  speaking  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  them;  still,  there  is  nothing  in  such  attainments  to  guarantee  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  narrowness  of  mind.  If  they  are  nothing  more  than  well-read  men,  or 
men  of  information,  they  have  not  what  specially  deserves  the  name  of  culture 
of  mind,  or  fulfils  the  type  of  liberal  education. 

In  like  manner,  we  sometimes  fall  in  with  persons  who  have  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  men  who,  in  their  day,  have  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  it,  but  who  generalize  nothing,  and  have  no  observation,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  They  abound  in  information  in  detail,  curious  and  entertaining, 
about  men  and  things;  and,  having  lived  under  the  influence  of  no  very  clear 
or  settled  principles,  religious  or  political,  they  speak  of  everyone  and  every¬ 
thing,  only  as  so  many  phenomena,  which  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  lead 
to  nothing,  not  discussing  them,  or  teaching  any  truth,  or  instructing  the 
hearer,  but  simply  talking.  No  one  would  say  that  these  persons,  well  informed 
as  they  are,  had  attained  to  any  great  culture  of  intellect  or  to  philosophy. 

The  case  is  the  same  still  more  strikingly  where  the  persons  in  question 
are  beyond  dispute  men  of  inferior  powers  and  deficient  education.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  much  in  foreign  countries,  and  they  receive,  in  a  passive,  otiose, 
unfruitful  way,  the  various  facts  which  are  forced  upon  them  there.  Seafar¬ 
ing  men,  for  example,  range  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other;  but  the 
multiplicity  of  external  objects,  which  they  have  encountered,  forms  no  sym¬ 
metrical  and  consistent  picture  upon  their  imagination;  they  see  the  tapestry 
of  human  life,  as  it  were,  on  the  wrong  side,  and  it  tells  no  story.  They  sleep, 
and  they  rise  up,  and  they  find  themselves,  now  in  Europe,  now  in  Asia;  they 
see  visions  of  great  cities  and  wild  regions;  they  are  in  the  marts  of  commerce, 
or  amid  the  islands  of  the  South;  they  gaze  on  Pompey’s  Pillar,  or  on  the 
Andes;  and  nothing  which  meets  them  carries  them  forward  or  backward,  to 
any  idea  beyond  itself.  Nothing  has  a  drift  or  relation;  nothing  has  a  history 
or  a  promise.  Everything  stands  by  itself,  and  comes  and  goes  in  its  turn,  like 
the  shifting  scenes  of  a  show,  which  leave  the  spectator  where  he  was.  Perhaps 
you  are  near  such  a  man  on  a  particular  occasion,  and  expect  him  to  be 
shocked  or  perplexed  at  something  which  occurs;  but  one  thing  is  much  the 
same  to  him  as  another,  or,  if  he  is  perplexed,  it  is  as  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  whether  it  is  right  to  admire,  or  to  ridicule,  or  to  disapprove,  while  con¬ 
scious  that  some  expression  of  opinion  is  expected  from  him;  for  in  fact  he 
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has  no  standard  o£  judgment  at  all,  and  no  landmarks  to  guide  him  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Such  is  mere  acquisition,  and,  I  repeat,  no  one  would  dream  of  calling 
it  philosophy. 

Instances,  such  as  these,  confirm,  by  the  contrast,  the  conclusion  I  have  al¬ 
ready  drawn  from  those  which  preceded  them.  That  only  is  true  enlargement 
of  mind  which  is  the  power  of  viewing  many  things  at  once  as  one  whole,  of 
referring  them  severally  to  their  true  place  in  the  universal  system,  of  under¬ 
standing  their  respective  values,  and  determining  their  mutual  dependence. 
Thus  is  that  form  of  universal  knowledge,  of  which  I  have  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  spoken,  set  up  in  the  individual  intellect,  and  constitutes  its  perfection. 
Possessed  of  this  real  illumination,  the  mind  never  views  any  part  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  subject-matter  of  knowledge  without  recollecting  that  it  is  but  a  part, 
or  without  the  associations  which  spring  from  this  recollection.  It  makes  every¬ 
thing  in  some  sort  lead  to  everything  else;  it  would  communicate  the  image  of 
the  whole  to  every  separate  portion,  till  that  whole  becomes  in  imagination  like 
a  spirit,  everywhere  pervading  and  penetrating  its  component  parts,  and  giving 
them  one  definite  meaning.  Just  as  our  bodily  organs,  when  mentioned,  recall 
their  function  in  the  body,  as  the  word  "  creation  ”  suggests  the  Creator,  and 
"  subjects  ”  a  sovereign,  so,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  as  we  are  abstract¬ 
edly  conceiving  of  him,  the  elements  of  the  physical  and  moral  world,  sciences, 
arts,  pursuits,  ranks,  offices,  events,  opinions,  individualities,  are  all  viewed 
as  one,  with  correlative  functions,  and  as  gradually  by  successive  combina¬ 
tions  converging,  one  and  all,  to  the  true  center. 

To  have  even  a  portion  of  this  illuminative  reason  and  true  philosophy  is 
the  highest  state  to  which  nature  can  aspire,  in  the  way  of  intellect;  it  puts  the 
mind  above  the  influences  of  chance  and  necessity,  above  anxiety,  suspense,  un¬ 
settlement,  and  superstition,  which  is  the  lot  of  the  many.  Men,  whose  minds 
are  possessed  with  some  one  object,  take  exaggerated  views  of  its  importance, 
are  feverish  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  make  it  the  measure  of  things  which  are 
utterly  foreign  to  it,  and  are  startled  and  despond  if  it  happens  to  fail  them. 
They  are  ever  in  alarm  or  in  transport.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  have  no 
object  or  principle  whatever  to  hold  by,  lose  their  way  every  step  they  take. 
They  are  thrown  out,  and  do  not  know  what  to  think  or  say,  at  every  fresh 
juncture;  they  have  no  view  of  persons,  or  occurrences,  or  facts,  which  come 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  they  hang  upon  the  opinion  of  others  for  want  of 
internal  resources.  But  the  intellect,  which  has  been  disciplined  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  powers,  which  knows,  and  thinks  while  it  knows,  which  has  learned 
to  leaven  the  dense  mass  of  facts  and  events  with  the  elastic  force  of  reason, 
such  an  intellect  cannot  be  partial,  cannot  be  exclusive,  cannot  be  impetuous, 
cannot  be  at  a  loss,  cannot  but  be  patient,  collected,  and  majestically  calm, 
because  it  discerns  the  end  in  every  beginning,  the  origin  in  every  end,  the  law 
in  every  interruption,  the  limit  in  each  delay;  because  it  ever  knows  where  it 
stands,  and  how  its  path  lies  from  one  point  to  another.  It  is  the  rerpayupos 
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[four-square]  of  the  Peripatetic,  and  has  the  nil  admirari  [to  be  moved  by 
nothing]  of  the  Stoic,  — 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 

Atque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

[Happy  is  he  who  has  come  to  know  the  sequences  of  things,  and  is  thus 
above  all  fear  and  the  dread  march  of  fate  and  the  roar  of  greedy  Acheron.] 

There  are  men  who,  when  in  difficulties,  originate  at  the  moment  vast  ideas  or 
dazzling  projects;  who,  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  are  able  to  cast  a 
light,  almost  as  if  from  inspiration,  on  a  subject  or  course  of  action  which 
comes  before  them;  who  have  a  sudden  presence  of  mind  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency,  rising  with  the  occasion,  and  an  undaunted  magnanimous  bearing,  and 
an  energy  and  keenness  which  is  but  made  intense  by  opposition.  This  is 
genius,  this  is  heroism;  it  is  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  gift,  which  no  culture 
can  teach,  at  which  no  institution  can  aim:  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  not  with  mere  nature,  but  with  training  and  teaching.  That  perfection 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  the  result  of  education,  and  its  beau  ideal,  to  be  im¬ 
parted  to  individuals  in  their  respective  measures,  is  the  clear,  calm,  accurate 
vision  and  comprehension  of  all  things,  as  far  as  the  finite  mind  can  embrace 
them,  each  in  its  place,  and  with  its  own  characteristics  upon  it.  It  is  almost 
prophetic  from  its  knowledge  of  history;  it  is  almost  heart-searching  from  its 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  it  has  almost  supernatural  charity  from  its  free¬ 
dom  from  littleness  and  prejudice;  it  has  almost  the  repose  of  faith,  because 
nothing  can  startle  it;  it  has  almost  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  heavenly  con¬ 
templation,  so  intimate  is  it  with  the  eternal  order  of  things  and  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 

And  now,  if  I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  true  and  adequate  end  of  in¬ 
tellectual  training  and  of  a  university  is  not  learning  or  acquirement,  but 
rather,  is  thought  or  reason  exercised  upon  knowledge,  or  what  may  be  called 
philosophy,  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  explain  the  various  mistakes  which  at  the 
present  day  beset  the  subject  of  university  education. 

I  say  then,  if  we  would  improve  the  intellect,  first  of  all,  we  must  ascend; 
we  cannot  gain  real  knowledge  on  a  level;  we  must  generalize,  we  must  reduce 
to  method,  we  must  have  a  grasp  of  principles,  and  group  and  shape  our  acqui¬ 
sitions  by  means  of  them.  It  matters  not  whether  our  field  of  operation  be  wide 
or  limited;  in  every  case,  to  command  it,  is  to  mount  above  it.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  irritation  of  mind  and  impatience  created  by  a  deep,  rich  country, 
visited  for  the  first  time,  with  winding  lanes,  and  high  hedges,  and  green 
steeps,  and  tangled  woods,  and  everything  smiling  indeed,  but  in  a  maze?  The 
same  feeling  comes  upon  us  in  a  strange  city,  where  we  have  no  map  of  its 
streets.  Hence  you  hear  of  practised  travelers,  when  they  first  come  into  a 
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place,  mounting  some  high  hill  or  church  tower,  by  way  of  reconnoitering  its 
neighborhood.  In  like  manner,  you  must  be  above  your  knowledge,  not  under 
it,  or  it  will  oppress  you;  and  the  more  you  have  of  it,  the  greater  will  be 
the  load.  The  learning  of  a  Salmasius  or  a  Burman,  unless  you  are  its  master, 
will  be  your  tyrant.  Imperat  aut  servit  [it  rules  or  it  serves];  if  you  can  wield 
it  with  a  strong  arm,  it  is  a  great  weapon;  otherwise, 

Vis  consili  expers 

Mole  ruit  sua. 

[Brute  force  without  intelligence  falls  by  its  own  weight.] 

You  will  be  overwhelmed,  like  Tarpeia,  by  the  heavy  wealth  which  you  have 
exacted  from  tributary  generations. 

Instances  abound;  there  are  authors  who  are  as  pointless  as  they  are  inex¬ 
haustible  in  their  literary  resources.  They  measure  knowledge  by  bulk,  as  it 
lies  in  the  rude  block,  without  symmetry,  without  design.  How  many  com¬ 
mentators  are  there  on  the  classics,  how  many  on  Holy  Scripture,  from  whom 
we  rise  up,  wondering  at  the  learning  which  has  passed  before  us,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  why  it  passed!  How  many  writers  are  there  of  Ecclesiastical  history,  such 
as  Mosheim  or  Du  Pin,  who,  breaking  up  their  subject  into  details,  destroy  its 
life,  and  defraud  us  of  the  whole  by  their  anxiety  about  the  parts!  The  ser¬ 
mons,  again,  of  the  English  divines  in  the  seventeenth  century,  how  often  are 
they  mere  repertories  of  miscellaneous  and  officious  learning!  Of  course 
Catholics  also  may  read  without  thinking;  and  in  their  case,  equally  as  with 
Protestants,  it  holds  good,  that  such  knowledge  is  unworthy  of  the  name, 
knowledge  which  they  have  not  thought  through,  and  thought  out.  Such  read¬ 
ers  are  only  possessed  by  their  knowledge,  not  possessed  of  it;  nay,  in  matter  of 
fact  they  are  often  even  carried  away  by  it,  without  any  volition  of  their  own. 
Recollect,  the  memory  can  tyrannize,  as  well  as  the  imagination.  Derangement, 
I  believe,  has  been  considered  as  a  loss  of  control  over  the  sequence  of  ideas. 
The  mind,  once  set  in  motion,  is  henceforth  deprived  of  the  power  of  initia¬ 
tion,  and  becomes  the  victim  of  a  train  of  associations,  one  thought  suggesting 
another,  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  as  if  by  a  mechanical  process,  or  some 
physical  necessity.  No  one,  who  has  had  experience  of  men  of  studious  habits, 
but  must  recognize  the  existence  of  a  parallel  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  over-stimulated  the  memory.  In  such  persons  reason  acts  almost  as 
feebly  and  as  impotently  as  in  the  madman;  once  fairly  started  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  whatever,  they  have  no  power  of  self-control;  they  passively  endure  the 
succession  of  impulses  which  are  evolved  out  of  the  original  exciting  cause; 
they  are  passed  on  from  one  idea  to  another  and  go  steadily  forward,  plod¬ 
ding  along  one  line  of  thought  in  spite  of  the  amplest  concessions  of  the  hearer, 
or  wandering  from  it  in  endless  digression  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances.  Now, 
if,  as  is  very  certain,  no  one  would  envy  the  madman  the  glow  and  originality 
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of  his  conceptions,  why  must  we  extol  the  cultivation  of  that  intellect,  which 
is  the  prey,  not  indeed  of  barren  fancies  but  of  barren  facts,  of  random  intru¬ 
sions  from  without,  though  not  of  morbid  imaginations  from  within?  And 
in  thus  speaking,  I  am  not  denying  that  a  strong  and  ready  memory  is  in 
itself  a  real  treasure;  I  am  not  disparaging  a  well-stored  mind,  though  it  be 
nothing  besides,  provided  it  be  sober,  any  more  than  I  would  despise  a  book¬ 
seller’s  shop:  —  it  is  of  great  value  to  others,  even  when  not  so  to  the  owner. 
Nor  am  I  banishing,  far  from  it,  the  possessors  of  deep  and  multifarious  learn¬ 
ing  from  my  ideal  University;  they  adorn  it  in  the  eyes  of  men;  I  do  but  say 
that  they  constitute  no  type  of  the  results  at  which  it  aims;  that  it  is  no  great 
gain  to  the  intellect  to  have  enlarged  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  faculties 
which  are  indisputably  higher. 

Nor  indeed  am  I  supposing  that  there  is  any  great  danger,  at  least  in  this 
day,  of  over-education;  the  danger  is  on  the  other  side.  I  will  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  what  has  been  the  practical  error  of  the  last  twenty  years  —  not  to  load 
the  memory  of  the  student  with  a  mass  of  undigested  knowledge,  but  to  force 
upon  him  so  much  that  he  has  rejected  all.  It  has  been  the  error  of  distracting 
and  enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmeaning  profusion  of  subjects;  of  implying 
that  a  smattering  in  a  dozen  branches  of  study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it 
really  is,  but  enlargement  which  it  is  not;  of  considering  an  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  names  of  things  and  persons  and  the  possession  of  clever  duodeci¬ 
mos,  and  attendance  on  eloquent  lecturers,  and  membership  with  scientific 
institutions,  and  the  sight  of  the  experiments  of  a  platform  and  the  specimens 
of  a  museum,  that  all  this  was  not  dissipation  of  mind,  but  progress.  All 
things  now  are  to  be  learned  at  once,  not  first  one  thing,  then  another, 
not  one  well,  but  many  badly.  Learning  is  to  be  without  exertion,  with¬ 
out  attention,  without  toil;  without  grounding,  without  advance,  without 
finishing.  There  is  to  be  nothing  individual  in  it;  and  this,  forsooth,  is 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  What  the  steam  engine  does  with  matter,  the  print¬ 
ing  press  is  to  do  with  the  mind;  it  is  to  act  mechanically,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  to  be  passively,  almost  unconsciously  enlightened,  by  the  mere 
multiplication  and  dissemination  of  volumes.  Whether  it  be  the  school  boy, 
or  the  school  girl,  or  the  youth  at  college,  or  the  mechanic  in  the  town,  or  the 
politician  in  the  senate,  all  have  been  the  victims  in  one  way  or  other  of  this 
most  preposterous  and  pernicious  of  delusions.  Wise  men  have  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  vain;  and  at  length,  lest  their  own  institutions  should  be  outshone 
and  should  disappear  in  the  folly  of  the  hour,  they  have  been  obliged,  as  far 
as  they  could  with  a  good  conscience,  to  humor  a  spirit  which  they  could  not 
withstand,  and  make  temporizing  concessions  at  which  they  could  not  but 
inwardly  smile. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  I  so  speak,  therefore  I  have  some  sort 
of  fear  of  the  education  of  the  people:  on  the  contrary,  the  more  education 
they  have,  the  better,  so  that  it  is  really  education.  Nor  am  I  an  enemy  to  the 
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cheap  publication  of  scientific  and  literary  works,  which  is  now  in  vogue:  on 
the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  great  advantage,  convenience,  and  gain;  that  is, 
to  those  to  whom  education  has  given  a  capacity  for  using  them.  Further, 
I  consider  such  innocent  recreations  as  science  and  literature  are  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  will  be  a  very  fit  occupation  of  the  thoughts  and  the  leisure  of  young 
persons,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  keeping  them  from  bad  employments 
and  bad  companions.  Moreover,  as  to  that  superficial  acquaintance  with  chem¬ 
istry,  and  geology,  and  astronomy,  and  political  economy,  and  modern  history, 
and  biography,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  periodical  literature 
and  occasional  lectures  and  scientific  institutions  diffuse  through  the  commun¬ 
ity,  I  think  it  a  graceful  accomplishment,  and  a  suitable,  nay,  in  this  day  a  nec¬ 
essary  accomplishment,  in  the  case  of  educated  men.  Nor,  lastly,  am  I  dis¬ 
paraging  or  discouraging  the  thorough  acquisition  of  any  one  of  these  studies, 
or  denying  that,  as  far  it  goes,  such  thorough  acquisition  is  a  real  education  of 
the  mind.  All  I  say  is,  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  do  not  confuse  to¬ 
gether  ideas  which  are  essentially  different.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  one  sci¬ 
ence  and  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  many,  are  not  the  same  thing;  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  a  hundred  things  or  a  memory  for  detail,  is  not  a  philosophical  or 
comprehensive  view.  Recreations  are  not  education;  accomplishments  are  not 
education.  Do  not  say,  the  people  must  be  educated,  when,  after  all,  you  only 
mean,  amused,  refreshed,  soothed,  put  into  good  spirits  and  good  humor,  or 
kept  from  vicious  excesses.  I  do  not  say  that  such  amusements,  such  occupa¬ 
tions  of  mind,  are  not  a  great  gain;  but  they  are  not  education.  You  may  as 
well  call  drawing  and  fencing  education  as  a  general  knowledge  of  botany  or 
conchology.  Stuffing  birds  or  playing  stringed  instruments  is  an  elegant 
pastime,  and  a  resource  to  the  idle,  but  it  is  not  education;  it  does  not  form  or 
cultivate  the  intellect.  Education  is  a  high  word;  it  is  the  preparation  for 
knowledge,  and  it  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge  in  proportion  to  that  prepara¬ 
tion.  We  require  intellectual  eyes  to  know  withal,  as  bodily  eyes  for  sight.  We 
need  both  objects  and  organs  intellectual;  we  cannot  gain  them  without  setting 
about  it;  we  cannot  gain  them  in  our  sleep,  or  by  haphazard.  The  best  telescope 
does  not  dispense  with  eyes;  the  printing  press  or  the  lecture  room  will  assist 
us  greatly,  but  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  must  be  parties  in  the  work.  A 
university  is,  according  to  the  usual  designation,  an  alma  mater,  knowing  her 
children  one  by  one,  not  a  foundry,  or  a  mint  or  a  treadmill. 

I  protest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  a  so-called  uni¬ 
versity,  which  dispensed  with  residence  and  tutorial  superintendence,  and  gave 
its  degrees  to  any  person  who  passed  an  examination  in  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  a  university  which  had  no  professors  or  examinations  at  all,  but 
merely  brought  a  number  of  young  men  together  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  sent  them  away  as  the  University  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  done 
some  sixty  years  since,  if  I  were  asked  which  of  these  two  methods  was 
the  better  discipline  of  the  intellect  - —  mind,  I  do  not  say  which  is  mor- 
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ally  the  better,  for  it  is  plain  that  compulsory  study  must  be  a  good  and 
idleness  an  intolerable  mischief —  but  if  I  must  determine  which  of  the 
two  courses  was  the  more  successful  in  training,  molding,  enlarging  the 
mind,  which  sent  out  men  the  more  fitted  for  their  secular  duties,  which 
produced  better  public  men,  men  of  the  world,  men  whose  names  would  de¬ 
scend  to  posterity,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  that  univer¬ 
sity  which  did  nothing,  over  that  which  exacted  of  its  members  an  acquaintance 
with  every  science  under  the  sun.  And,  paradox  as  this  may  seem,  still  if  results 
be  the  test  of  systems,  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  at  least  will  bear  out  one  side  of  the  con¬ 
trast  as  I  have  drawn  it.  What  would  come,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ideal 
systems  of  education  which  have  fascinated  the  imagination  of  this  age,  could 
they  ever  take  effect,  and  whether  they  would  not  produce  a  generation  frivo¬ 
lous,  narrow-minded,  and  resourceless,  intellectually  considered,  is  a  fair 
subject  for  debate;  but  so  far  is  certain,  that  the  universities  and  scholastic 
establishments,  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  did  little  more  than  bring 
together  first  boys  and  then  youths  in  large  numbers,  these  institutions, 
with  miserable  deformities  on  the  side  of  morals,  with  a  hollow  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  and  a  heathen  code  of  ethics  —  I  say,  at  least  they  can 
boast  of  a  succession  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  of  literary  men  and  philosophers, 
of  men  conspicuous  for  great  natural  virtues,  for  habits  of  business,  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life,  for  practical  judgment,  for  cultivated  tastes,  for  accomplishments, 
who  have  made  England  what  it  is  - —  able  to  subdue  the  earth,  able  to  dom¬ 
ineer  over  Catholics. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained?  I  suppose  as  follows:  When  a  multitude  of 
young  men,  keen,  open-hearted,  sympathetic,  and  observant,  as  young  men  are, 
come  together  and  freely  mix  with  each  other,  they  are  sure  to  learn  one  from 
another,  even  if  there  be  no  one  to  teach  them;  the  conversation  of  all  is  a 
series  of  lectures  to  each,  and  they  gain  for  themselves  new  ideas  and  views, 
fresh  matter  of  thought,  and  distinct  principles  for  judging  and  acting,  day 
by  day.  An  infant  has  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  information  which  its  senses 
convey  to  it,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  employment.  It  fancies  all  that  the  eye 
presents  to  it  to  be  close  to  it,  till  it  actually  learns  the  contrary,  and  thus  by 
practice  does  it  ascertain  the  relations  and  uses  of  those  first  elements  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  for  its  animal  existence.  A  parallel  teaching  is 
necessary  for  our  social  being,  and  it  is  secured  by  a  large  school  or  a  col¬ 
lege;  and  this  effect  may  be  fairly  called  in  its  own  department  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  mind.  It  is  seeing  the  world  on  a  small  field  with  little  trouble;  for 
the  pupils  or  students  come  from  very  different  places,  and  with  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  notions,  and  there  is  much  to  generalize,  much  to  adjust,  much  to  elimi¬ 
nate,  there  are  interrelations  to  be  defined,  and  conventional  rules  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  in  the  process,  by  which  the  whole  assemblage  is  molded  together,  and 
gains  one  tone  and  one  character. 
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Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  I  repeat  it,  that  I  am  not  taking  into  account 
moral  or  religious  considerations;  I  am  but  saying  that  that  youthful  com¬ 
munity  will  constitute  a  whole,  it  will  embody  a  specific  idea,  it  will  represent 
a  doctrine,  it  will  administer  a  code  of  conduct,  and  it  will  furnish  principles 
of  thought  and  action.  It  will  give  birth  to  a  living  teaching,  which  in  course 
of  time  will  take  the  shape  of  a  self-perpetuating  tradition,  or  a  genius  loci, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called;  which  haunts  the  home  where  it  has  been  born,  and 
which  imbues  and  forms  more  or  less,  and  one  by  one,  every  individual  who 
is  successively  brought  under  its  shadow.  Thus  it  is  that,  independent  of  direct 
instruction  on  the  part  of  superiors,  there  is  a  sort  of  self-education  in  the 
academic  institutions  of  protestant  England;  a  characteristic  tone  of  thought, 
a  recognized  standard  of  judgment  is  found  in  them,  which  as  developed  in  the 
individual  who  is  submitted  to  it,  becomes  a  twofold  source  of  strength  to  him, 
both  from  the  distinct  stamp  it  impresses  on  his  mind,  and  from  the  bond  of 
union  which  it  creates  between  him  and  others  —  effects  which  are  shared 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  for  they  themselves  have  been  educated  in  it, 
and  at  all  times  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  its  ethical  atmosphere.  Here 
then  is  a  real  teaching,  whatever  be  its  standards  and  principles,  true  or  false; 
and  it  at  least  tends  towards  cultivation  of  the  intellect;  it  at  least  recognizes 
that  knowledge  is  something  more  than  a  sort  of  passive  reception  of  scraps 
and  details;  it  is  a  something,  and  it  does  a  something,  which  never  will  issue 
from  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  a  set  of  teachers,  with  no  mutual  sympa¬ 
thies  and  no  intercommunion,  of  a  set  of  examiners  with  no  opinions  which 
they  dare  profess,  and  with  no  common  principles,  who  are  teaching  or  ques¬ 
tioning  a  set  of  youths  who  do  not  know  them,  and  do  not  know  each  other, 
on  a  large  number  of  subjects,  different  in  kind,  and  connected  by  no  wide 
philosophy,  three  times  a  week,  or  three  times  a  year,  or  once  in  three  years, 
in  chill  lecture-rooms  or  on  a  pompous  anniversary. 

Nay,  self-education  in  any  shape,  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  is  preferable 
to  a  system  of  teaching  which,  professing  so  much,  really  does  so  little  for  the 
mind.  Shut  your  college  gates  against  the  votary  of  knowledge,  throw  him 
back  upon  the  searchings  and  the  efforts  of  his  own  mind;  he  will  gain  by  be¬ 
ing  spared  an  entrance  into  your  babel.  Few  indeed  there  are  who  can  dispense 
with  the  stimulus  and  support  of  instructors,  or  will  do  anything  at  all,  if  left 
to  themselves.  And  fewer  still  (though  such  great  minds  are  to  be  found), 
who  will  not,  from  such  unassisted  attempts,  contract  a  self-reliance  and  a  self¬ 
esteem,  which  are  not  only  moral  evils,  but  serious  hindrances  to  the  attainment 
of  truth.  And  next  to  none,  perhaps,  or  none,  who  will  not  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  lie,  by  their  imperfect 
grounding,  by  the  breaks,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  of  their  knowledge, 
by  the  eccentricity  of  opinion  and  the  confusion  of  principle  which  they  exhibit. 
They  will  be  too  often  ignorant  of  what  everyone  knows  and  takes  for  granted, 
of  that  multitude  of  small  truths  which  fall  upon  the  mind  like  dust,  im- 
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palpable  and  ever  accumulating;  they  may  be  unable  to  converse,  they  may 
argue  perversely,  they  may  pride  themselves  on  their  worst  paradoxes  or  their 
grossest  truisms,  they  may  be  full  of  their  own  mode  of  viewing  things,  un¬ 
willing  to  be  put  out  of  their  way,  slow  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  others;  — 
but,  with  these  and  whatever  other  liabilities  upon  their  heads,  they  are  likely 
to  have  more  thought,  more  mind,  more  philosophy,  more  true  enlargement, 
than  those  earnest  but  ill-used  persons,  who  are  forced  to  load  their  minds  with 
a  score  of  subjects  against  an  examination,  who  have  too  much  on  their  hands 
to  indulge  themselves  in  thinking  or  investigation,  who  devour  premise  and 
conclusion  together  with  indiscriminate  greediness,  who  hold  whole  sciences  on 
faith,  and  commit  demonstrations  to  memory,  and  who  too  often,  as  might 
be  expected,  when  their  period  of  education  is  passed,  throw  up  all  they  have 
learned  in  disgust,  having  gained  nothing  really  by  their  anxious  labors,  except 
perhaps  the  habit  of  application. 

Yet  such  is  the  better  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  that  ambitious  system  which 
has  of  late  years  been  making  way  among  us:  for  its  result  on  ordinary  minds, 
and  on  the  common  run  of  students,  is  less  satisfactory  still;  they  leave  their 
place  of  education  simply  dissipated  and  relaxed  by  the  multiplicity  of  sub¬ 
jects,  which  they  have  never  really  mastered,  and  so  shallow  as  not  even  to 
know  their  shallowness.  How  much  better,  I  say,  is  it  for  the  active  and 
thoughtful  intellect,  where  such  is  to  be  found,  to  eschew  the  college  and  the 
university  altogether,  than  to  submit  to  a  drudgery  so  ignoble,  a  mockery  so 
contumelious!  How  much  more  profitable  for  the  independent  mind,  after  the 
mere  rudiments  of  education,  to  range  through  a  library  at  random,  taking 
down  books  as  they  meet  him,  and  pursuing  the  trains  of  thought  which  his 
mother  wit  suggests!  How  much  healthier  to  wander  into  the  fields,  and  there 
with  the  exiled  prince  to  find  '  tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks!  ’  How  much  more  genuine  an  education  is  that  of  the  poor  boy  in  the 
poem  1  —  a  poem,  whether  in  conception  or  in  execution,  one  of  the  most 
touching  in  our  language  —  who,  not  in  the  wide  world,  but  ranging  day  by 
day  around  his  widowed  mother’s  home,  "  a  dexterous  gleaner  ”  in  a  narrow 
field  and  with  only  such  slender  outfit 

As  the  village  and  books  a  few 
Supplied, 

contrived  from  the  beach,  and  the  quay,  and  the  fisher’s  boat,  and  the  inn’s 
fireside,  and  the  tradesman’s  shop,  and  the  shepherd’s  walk,  and  the  smuggler’s 
hut,  and  the  mossy  moor,  and  the  screaming  gulls,  and  the  restless  waves,  to 
fashion  for  himself  a  philosophy  and  a  poetry  of  his  own! 

1  Crabbe’s  Tales  of  the  Hall.  This  poem,  let  me  say,  I  read  on  its  first  publication, 
above  thirty  years  ago,  with  extreme  delight,  and  have  never  lost  my  love  of  it;  and  on  taking 
it  up  lately,  found  I  was  even  more  touched  by  it  than  heretofore.  A  work  which  can 
please  in  youth  and  age,  seems  to  fulfil  (in  logical  language)  the  accidental  definition  of  a 
classic.  (A  further  course  of  twenty  years  has  past,  and  I  bear  the  same  witness  in  favor  of 
this  poem.) 
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THE  SEPARATION  OF  FRIENDS 
From  '  Lyra  Apostolica  ’ 

DO  not  their  souls  who  ’neath  the  Altar  wait 
Until  their  second  birth, 

The  gift  of  patience  need,  as  separate 
From  their  first  friends  of  earth? 

Not  that  earth’s  blessings  are  not  all  outshone 
By  Eden’s  angel  flame, 

But  that  earth  knows  not  yet  the  dead  has  won 
That  crown  which  was  his  aim. 

For  when  he  left  it,  ’twas  a  twilight  scene 
About  his  silent  bier, 

A  breathless  struggle,  faith  and  sight  between, 

And  Hope  and  sacred  Fear. 

Fear  startled  at  his  pains  and  dreary  end, 

Hope  raised  her  chalice  high, 

And  the  twin  sisters  still  his  shade  attend, 

Viewed  in  the  mourner’s  eye. 

So  day  by  day  for  him  from  earth  ascends, 

As  dew  in  summer  even, 

The  speechless  intercession  of  his  friends 
Toward  the  azure  heaven. 

Ah!  dearest,  with  a  word  he  could  dispel 
All  questioning,  and  raise 
Our  hearts  to  rapture,  whispering  all  was  well, 

And  turning  prayer  to  praise. 

And  other  secrets  too  he  could  declare, 

By  patterns  all  divine, 

His  earthly  creed  retouching  here  and  there, 

And  deepening  every  line. 

Dearest!  he  longs  to  speak,  as  I  to  know, 

And  yet  we  both  refrain: 

It  were  not  good;  a  little  doubt  below, 

And  all  will  soon  be  plain. 
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THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD 
(At  Sea,  June  16,  1833) 

IEAD,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  thou  me  on! 

^The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  — 
Lead  thou  me  on! 

Keep  thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  - —  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on. 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 
Lead  thou  me  on! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 


AFTER  DEATH 

From  '  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ’ 

I  WENT  to  sleep,  and  now  I  am  refreshed: 

A  strange  refreshment;  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  inexpressive  lightness,  and  a  sense 
Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 

And  ne’er  had  been  before.  How  still  it  is! 

I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time  — 

No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse 
Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

I  had  a  dream:  yes,  some  one  softly  said, 

"  He’s  gone  ”;  and  then  a  sigh  went  round  the  room; 

And  then  I  surely  heard  a  priestly  voice 

Cry  "  Subvenite  ”  ;  and  they  knelt  in  prayer  — 

I  seem  to  hear  him  still,  but  thin  and  low 
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And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents  come, 

As  at  an  ever-widening  interval. 

Ah!  whence  is  this?  What  is  this  severance? 

This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 
Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul; 

And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet, 

Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain. 

For  it  drives  back  my  thoughts  upon  their  spring 
By  a  strange  introversion,  and  perforce 
I  now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself, 

Because  I  have  naught  else  to  feed  upon. 

Am  I  alive  or  dead?  I  am  not  dead, 

But  in  the  body  still;  for  I  possess 
A  sort  of  confidence,  which  clings  to  me, 

That  each  particular  organ  holds  its  place 
As  heretofore,  combining  with  the  rest 
Into  one  symmetry,  that  wraps  me  round 
And  makes  me  man;  and  surely  I  could  move, 

Did  I  but  will  it,  every  part  of  me. 

And  yet  I  cannot  to  my  sense  bring  home, 

By  very  trial,  that  I  have  the  power. 

’Tis  strange:  I  cannot  stir  a  hand  or  foot, 

I  cannot  make  my  fingers  or  my  lips 
By  mutual  pressure  witness  each  to  each. 

Nor  by  the  eyelid’s  instantaneous  stroke 
Assure  myself  I  have  a  body  still. 

Nor  do  I  know  my  very  attitude, 

Nor  if  I  stand,  or  lie,  or  sit,  or  kneel. 

So  much  I  know,  not  knowing  how  I  know. 

That  the  vast  universe,  where  I  have  dwelt, 

Is  quitting  me,  or  I  am  quitting  it. 

Or  I  or  it  is  rushing  on  the  wings 
Of  light  or  lighting,  on  an  onward  course, 

And  we  e’en  now  are  million  miles  apart. 

Yet  —  is  this  peremptory  severance 

Wrought  out  in  lengthening  measurements  of  space 

Which  grow  and  multiply  by  speed  and  time? 

Or  am  I  traversing  infinity 
By  endless  subdivision,  hurrying  back 
From  finite  toward  infinitesimal, 

Thus  dying  out  of  the  expanded  world? 
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Another  marvel:  some  one  has  me  fast 
Within  his  ample  palm;  ’tis  not  a  grasp 
Such  as  they  use  on  earth,  but  all  around 
Over  the  surface  of  my  subtle  being, 

As  though  I  were  a  sphere,  and  capable 
To  be  accosted  thus,  a  uniform 
And  gentle  pressure  tells  me  I  am  not 
Self-moving,  but  borne  forward  on  my  way. 
And  hark!  I  hear  a  singing;  yet  in  sooth 
I  cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say 
Whether  I  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones. 
Oh,  what  a  heart-subduing  melody! 


ANGEL 

MY  work  is  done, 

My  task  is  o’er, 
And  so  I  come, 
Taking  it  home; 
For  the  crown  is  won, 

Alleluia, 

For  evermore. 

My  Father  gave 
In  charge  to  me 
This  child  of  earth 
E’en  from  its  birth. 

To  serve  and  save, 

Alleluia, 

And  saved  is  he. 

This  child  of  clay 
To  me  was  given, 

To  rear  and  train 
By  sorrow  and  pain 
In  the  narrow  way, 

Alleluia, 

From  earth  to  heaven. 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  was  born  in  London 
in  December  1804';  and  died  there  April  19,  1881.  His  paternal  an¬ 
cestors  were  of  the  house  of  Lara,  and  held  high  rank  among 
Hebrew-Spanish  nobles  till  the  tribunal  of  Torquemada  drove  them  from 
Spain  to  Venice.  There,  proud  of  their  race  and  origin,  they  styled  themselves 
"  Sons  of  Israel,”  and  became  merchant  princes.  But  the  city’s  commerce  fail¬ 
ing,  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  removed  to  London  with  a  dimin¬ 
ished  but  comfortable  fortune.  His  son,  Isaac  Disraeli,  was  a  well-known 
literary  man,  and  the  author  of  '  The  Curiosities  of  Literature.’  On  account 
of  the  political  and  social  ostracism  of  the  Jews  in  England,  he  had  all  his 
family  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England;  but  with  Benjamin  Disraeli  espe¬ 
cially,  Christianity  was  never  more  than  Judaism  developed.  His  belief  and 
his  affections  were  in  his  own  race. 

Benjamin,  like  most  Jewish  youths,  was  educated  in  private  schools,  and  at 
seventeen  entered  a  solicitor’s  office.  At  twenty-two  he  published  '  Vivian 
Grey’  (London,  1826),  a  readable  and  amusing  take-off  of  London  society 
which  gave  him  great  and  instantaneous  notoriety.  Its  minute  descriptions  of 
the  fashionable  world,  its  caricatures  of  well-known  social  and  political  person¬ 
ages,  its  magnificent  diction  —  too  magnificent  to  be  taken  quite  seriously  — 
excited  inquiry;  and  the  great  world  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  imper¬ 
tinent  observer  was  not  one  of  themselves,  but  a  boy  in  a  lawyer’s  office.  To 
add  to  the  audacity,  he  had  conceived  himself  the  hero  of  these  diverting 
situations,  and  by  his  cleverness  had  outwitted  age,  beauty,  rank,  diplomacy 
itself. 

Statesmen,  poets,  fine  ladies,  were  all  genuinely  amused;  and  the  author 
bade  fair  to  become  a  lion,  when  he  fell  ill,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  year  or  more,  which  he  spent  in  travel  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine.  His  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  his  race  made  an 
impression  on  him  that  lasted  through  his  life.  It  is  embodied  in  his  '  Letters 
to  His  Sister’  (London,  1843),  and  the  autobiographical  novel  'Contarini 
Fleming’  (1832),  in  which  he  turned  his  adventures  into  fervid  English,  at 
a  guinea  a  volume.  But  although  the  spirit  of  poesy,  in  the  form  of  a  Childe 
Harold,  stalks  rampant  through  the  romance,  there  is  both  feeling  and  fidelity 
to  nature  whenever  he  describes  the  Orient  and  its  people.  Then  the  bizarre, 
brilliant  poseur  forgets  his  role,  and  reveals  his  highest  aspirations. 

When  Disraeli  returned  to  London  he  became  the  fashion.  Everybody,  from 
the  prime  minister  to  Count  D’Orsay,  had  read  his  clever  novels.  The  poets 
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praised  them,  Lady  Blessington  invited  him  to  dine,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
"  most  gracious.” 

But  literary  success  could  never  satisfy  Disraeli’s  ambition:  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  at  the  end  of  his  rainbow.  He  professed  himself  a  radical,  but  he 
was  a  radical  in  his  own  sense  of  the  term;  and  like  his  own  Sidonia,  half 
foreigner,  half  looker-on,  he  felt  himself  endowed  with  an  insight  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  an  outsider,  an  observer  without  inherited  prepossessions. 

Several  contemporary  sketches  of  Disraeli  at  this  time  have  been  preserved. 
His  dress  was  purposed  affectation;  it  led  the  beholder  to  look  for  folly  only: 
and  when  the  brilliant  flash  came,  it  was  the  more  startling  as  unexpected  from 
such  a  figure.  Lady  Dufferin  told  Motley  that  when  she  met  Disraeli  at  dinner, 
he  wore  a  black  velvet  coat  lined  with  satin,  purple  trousers  with  a  gold  band 
running  down  the  outside  seam,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles  falling 
down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  white  gloves  with  several  rings  outside,  and 
long  black  ringlets  rippling  down  his  shoulders.  She  told  him  he  had  made 
a  fool  of  himself  by  appearing  in  such  a  dress,  but  she  did  not  guess  why 
it  had  been  adopted.  Another  contemporary  says  of  him,  "  When  duly  ex¬ 
cited,  his  command  of  language  was  wonderful,  his  power  of  sarcasm  unsur¬ 
passed.” 

He  was  busy  making  speeches  and  writing  political  squibs  for  the  next  two 
years;  for  Parliament  was  before  his  eyes.  "  He  knew,”  says  Froude,  "  he  had 
a  devil  of  a  tongue,  and  was  unincumbered  by  the  foolish  form  of  vanity 
called  modesty.”  'Ixion  in  Heaven,’  'The  Infernal  Marriage,’  and  'Popa- 
nilla  ’  were  attempts  to  rival  both  Lucian  and  Swift  on  their  own  ground.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  would  have  risked  writing  '  Henrietta 
Temple’  (1837)  and  'Venetia’  (1837),  two  ardent  love  stories,  had  he  not 
been  in  debt;  for  notoriety  as  a  novelist  is  not  always  a  recommendation  to  a 
constituency. 

He  failed  in  his  canvass  for  his  seat  at  High  Wycombe,  but  he  turned  his 
failure  to  good  account,  and  established  a  reputation  for  pluck  and  influence. 
"  A  mighty  independent  personage,”  observed  Charles  Greville;  his  famous 
quarrel  with  O’Connell  did  him  so  little  harm  that  in  1837  he  was  returned  for 
Maidstone.  His  first  speech  was  a  failure.  The  word  had  gone  out  that  he  was 
to  be  put  down.  At  last,  finding  it  useless  to  persist,  he  said  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  reception  he  had  experienced.  He  had  begun  several  things  many 
times  and  had  succeeded  at  last.  Then  pausing,  and  looking  indignantly  across 
the  House,  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  remarkable  tone,  "  I  will  sit  down  now, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.” 

He  married  the  widow  of  his  patron,  Wyndham  Lewis,  in  1838.  This  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  fortune,  and  gave  him  the  power  to  continue  his  po¬ 
litical  career.  His  radicalism  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  had  drifted  from 
Conservatism,  with  Peel  for  a  leader,  to  aristocratic  socialism;  and  in  1844, 
1845,  and  1847  appeared  the  Trilogy,  as  he  styled  the  novels  '  Coningsby,’ 
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'Sibyl,’  and  'Tancred.’  Of  the  three,  '  Coningsby  ’  will  prove  the  most 
entertaining  to  the  modern  reader.  The  hero  is  a  gentleman,  and  in  this  respect 
is  an  improvement  on  Vivian  Grey,  for  his  audacity  is  tempered  by  good 
breeding.  The  plot  is  slight,  but  the  scenes  are  entertaining.  The  famous 
Sidonia,  the  Jew  financier,  is  a  favorite  with  the  author,  and  betrays  his  af¬ 
fection  and  respect  for  race.  Lord  Monmouth,  the  wild  peer,  is  a  rival  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  'Vanity  Fair’;  the  political  in¬ 
triguers  are  photographed  from  life. 

'  Sibyl  ’  is  too  clearly  a  novel  with  a  motive  to  give  so  much  pleasure.  It  is 
a  study  of  the  contrasts  between  the  lives  of  the  very  rich  and  the  hopelessly 
poor,  and  an  attempt  to  show  the  superior  condition  of  the  latter  when  the 
Catholic  Church  was  all-powerful  in  England  and  the  king  an  absolute 
monarch. 

'Tancred’  was  composed  when  Disraeli  was  under  "the  illusion  of  a  pos¬ 
sibly  regenerated  aristocracy.”  He  sends  Tancred,  the  hero,  the  heir  of  a  ducal 
house,  to  Palestine  to  find  the  inspiration  to  a  true  religious  belief,  and  details 
his  adventures  with  a  power  of  sarcasm  that  is  seldom  equaled.  In  certain 
scenes  in  this  novel  the  author  rises  from  a  mere  mocker  to  a  genuine  satirist. 
Tancred’s  interview  with  the  bishop,  in  which  he  takes  that  dignitary’s  reli¬ 
gious  tenets  seriously;  that  with  Lady  Constance,  when  she  explains  the  "  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Chaos  ”  and  shows  how  "  the  stars  are  formed  out  of  the  cream  of  the 
Milky  Way,  a  sort  of  celestial  cheese  churned  into  light”;  the  vision  of  the 
angels  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  celestial  Sidonia  who  talks  about  the  "  Sublime 
and  Solacing  Doctrine  of  Theocratic  Equality,” —  all  these  are  passages 
where  we  wonder  whether  the  author  sneered  or  blushed  when  he  wrote.  Cer¬ 
tainly  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Disraelian  irony  stings  as  we  turn 
each  page. 

Meanwhile  Disraeli  had  become  a  power  in  Parliament,  and  the  bitter  op¬ 
ponent  of  Peel,  under  whom  Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  commercial  system,  had  been  carried  without  con¬ 
ditions  and  almost  without  mitigations. 

Disraeli’s  assaults  on  his  leader  delighted  the  Liberals;  the  country  mem¬ 
bers  felt  indignant  satisfaction  at  the  deserved  chastisement  of  their  betrayer. 
With  malicious  skill,  Disraeli  touched  one  after  another  the  weak  points  in  a 
character  that  was  superficially  vulnerable.  Finally  the  point  before  the  House 
became  Peel’s  general  conduct.  He  was  beaten  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  to  the  hand  that  dethroned  him  descended  the  task  of  building  up  the 
ruins  of  the  Conservative  party.  Disraeli’s  best  friends  felt  this  a  welcome 
necessity.  There  is  no  example  of  a  rise  so  sudden  under  such  conditions.  His 
politics  were  as  much  distrusted  as  the  seriousness  of  his  literary  intentions. 
But  Disraeli  was  the  single  person  equal  to  the  task.  For  the  next  twenty-five 
years  he  led  the  Conservative  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  varied  by 
short  intervals  of  power.  He  was  three  times  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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1853,  1858,  and  1859;  and  on  Lord  Derby’s  retirement  in  1868  he  became 
Prime  Minister. 

In  1870,  having  laid  aside  novel-writing  for  twenty  years,  he  published 
'Lothair.’  It  is  a  politico-religious  romance  aimed  at  the  Jesuits,  the  Fenians, 
and  the  Communists.  It  had  an  instantaneous  success,  for  its  author  was  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  Europe,  but  its  popularity  was  also  due  to  its  own 
merits.  We  are  all  of  us  snobs  after  a  fashion  and  love  high  society.  The  glory 
of  entering  the  splendid  portals  of  the  real  English  dukes  and  duchesses  seems 
to  be  ours  when  Disraeli  throws  open  the  magic  door  and  ushers  the  reader  in. 
The  decorations  do  not  seem  tawdry,  nor  the  tinsel  other  than  real.  We  move 
with  pleasurable  excitement  with  Lothair  from  palace  to  castle,  and  thence 
to  battle-field  and  scenes  of  dark  intrigue.  The  hint  of  the  love  affair  with  the 
Olympian  Theodora  appeals  to  our  sense  of  romance;  the  circumventing  of 
the  wily  Cardinal  and  his  accomplices  is  agreeable  to  the  Protestant  mind; 
their  discomfiture,  and  the  crowning  of  virtue  in  the  shape  of  a  rescued 
Lothair  married  to  the  English  Duke’s  daughter  with  fixed  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  views,  is  what  the  reader  expects  and  pays  for.  That  the  author  has 
thrown  aside  his  proclivities  for  Romanism  as  he  showed  them  in  '  Sibyl,’  no 
more  disturbs  us  than  the  eccentricities  of  his  politics.  We  do  not  quite  give 
him  our  faith  when  he  is  most  in  earnest,  talking  Semitic  Arianism  on  Mt. 
Sinai. 

A  peerage  was  offered  to  him  in  1868.  He  refused  it  for  himself,  but  asked 
Queen  Victoria  to  grant  the  honor  to  his  wife,  who  became  the  Countess  of 
Beaconsfield.  But  in  1876  he  accepted  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  His 
political  career  is  fully  recounted  in  the  monumental  biography  by  Mony- 
penny  and  Buckle. 

His  last  novel,  'Endymion,’  was  written  for  the  £10,000  its  publishers  paid 
for  it.  It  adds  nothing  to  his  fame,  but  is  an  agreeable  picture  of  fashionable 
London  life  and  the  struggles  of  a  youth  to  gain  power  and  place. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  put  more  dukes,  earls,  lords  and  ladies,  more  gold  and 
jewels,  more  splendor  and  wealth  into  his  books  than  anyone  else  ever  tried 
to  do.  But  beside  his  Oriental  delight  in  the  display  of  luxury,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  effect  of  that  Orientalism  when  he  describes  the  people  from  whom 
he  sprang.  His  rare  tenderness  and  genuine  respect  are  for  those  of  the  race 
"  that  is  the  aristocracy  of  nature,  the  purest  race,  the  chosen  people.”  He 
sends  all  his  heroes  to  Palestine  for  inspiration;  wisdom  dwells  in  her  gates. 
Another  aristocracy,  that  of  talent,  he  recognizes  and  applauds.  No  dullard 
ever  succeeds,  no  genius  goes  unrewarded. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  story-teller  to  make  his  story  a  probable  one  to  the 
listener,  no  matter  how  impossible  both  character  and  situation.  Disraeli  was 
accredited  with  the  faculty  of  persuading  himself  to  believe  or  disbelieve  what¬ 
ever  he  liked;  and  did  he  possess  the  same  power  over  his  readers,  these  enter¬ 
taining  volumes  would  lift  him  to  the  highest  rank  the  novelist  attains.  As  it 
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is,  he  does  not  quite  succeed  in  creating  an  illusion,  and  we  are  conscious  of 
two  lobes  in  the  author’s  brain;  in  one  sits  a  sentimentalist,  in  the  other  a 
mocking  devil. 

Isa  Carrington  Cabell 


A  DAY  AT  EMS 
From  'Vivian  Grey’ 

I  THINK  we’d  better  take  a  little  coffee  now;  and  then,  if  you  like, 
we’ll  just  stroll  into  the  Redoute  ”  [continued  Baron  de  Konigstein]. 
In  a  brilliantly  illuminated  saloon,  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  casts  from  some  of  the  most  famous  antique  statues,  assembled  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  many  of  the  visitors  at  Ems.  On  each  side 
of  the  room  was  placed  a  long,  narrow  table,  one  of  which  was  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  unattended,  while  the  variously  colored  leather  surface  of  the 
other  was  very  closely  surrounded  by  an  interested  crowd.  Behind  this  table 
stood  two  individuals  of  very  different  appearance.  The  first  was  a  short,  thick 
man,  whose  only  business  was  dealing  certain  portions  of  playing  cards  with 
quick  succession,  one  after  the  other;  and  as  the  fate  of  the  table  was  decided 
by  this  process,  did  his  companion,  an  extremely  tall,  thin  man,  throw  various 
pieces  of  money  upon  certain  stakes,  which  were  deposited  by  the  bystanders 
on  different  parts  of  the  table;  or,  which  was  more  often  the  case,  with  a 
silver  rake  with  a  long  ebony  handle,  sweep  into  a  large  inclosure  near  him 
the  scattered  sums.  This,  inclosure  was  called  the  bank,  and  the  mysterious 
ceremony  in  which  these  persons  were  assisting  was  the  celebrated  game  of 
rouge-et-noir.  A  deep  silence  was  strictly  observed  by  those  who  immediately 
surrounded  the  table;  no  voice  was  heard  save  that  of  the  little,  short,  stout 
dealer,  when,  without  an  expression  of  the  least  interest,  he  seemed  mechani¬ 
cally  to  announce  the  fate  of  the  different  colors.  No  other  sound  was  heard 
save  the  jingle  of  the  dollars  and  napoleons,  and  the  ominous  rake  of  the  tall, 
thin  banker.  The  countenances  of  those  who  were  hazarding  their  money  were 
grave  and  gloomy;  their  eyes  were  fixed,  their  brows  contracted,  and  their  lips 
projected;  and  yet  there  was  an  evident  effort  visible  to  show  that  they  were 
both  easy  and  unconcerned.  Each  player  held  in  his  hand  a  small  piece  of 
pasteboard,  on  which,  with  a  steel  pricker,  he  marked  the  run  of  the  cards,  in 
order,  from  his  observations,  to  regulate  his  own  play:  the  rouge-et-noir  player 
imagines  that  chance  is  not  capricious.  Those  who  were  not  interested  in  the 
game  promenaded  in  two  lines  within  the  tables;  or,  seated  in  recesses  between 
the  pillars,  formed  small  parties  for  conversation. 

As  Vivian  and  the  baron  entered,  Lady  Madeleine  Trevor,  leaning  on  the 
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arm  of  an  elderly  man,  left  the  room;  but  as  she  was  in  earnest  conversation, 
she  did  not  observe  them. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  throw  away  a  dollar  or  two,  Grey!  ”  said  the  baron,  as 
he  walked  up  to  the  table. 

"  My  dear  De  Konigstein  —  one  pinch  —  one  pinch!  ” 

"  Ah!  marquis,  what  fortune  tonight?  ” 

"Bad  —  bad!  I  have  lost  my  napoleon:  I  never  risk  further.  There’s  that 
cursed  crusty  old  De  Trumpetson,  persisting,  as  usual,  in  his  run  of  bad  luck, 
because  he  will  never  give  in.  Trust  me,  my  dear  De  Konigstein,  it’ll  end  in  his 
ruin;  and  then,  if  there’s  a  sale  of  his  effects,  I  shall  perhaps  get  the  snuff¬ 
box  —  a-a-h!  ” 

"  Come,  Grey;  shall  I  throw  down  a  couple  of  napoleons  on  joint  account? 
I  don’t  care  much  for  play  myself;  but  I  suppose  at  Ems  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  lose  a  few  louis.  Here!  now  for  the  red  —  joint  account,  mind!  ” 

"Done.” 

"  There’s  the  archduke!  Let  us  go  and  make  our  bow;  we  needn’t  stick  at 
the  table  as  if  our  whole  soul  were  staked  with  our  crown  pieces  —  we’ll  make 
our  bow,  and  then  return  in  time  to  know  our  fate.”  So  saying,  the  gentle¬ 
men  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

"Why,  Grey!  —  surely  no  —  it  cannot  be  —  and  yet  it  is.  De  Boeffleurs, 
how  d’ye  do?  ”  said  the  baron,  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy,  and  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand.  "  My  dear,  dear  fellow,  how  the  devil  did  you  manage  to 
get  off  so  soon?  I  thought  you  were  not  to  be  here  for  a  fortnight:  we  only 
arrived  ourselves  today.” 

"Yes  —  but  I’ve  made  an  arrangement  which  I  did  not  anticipate;  and  so 
I  posted  after  you  immediately.  Whom  do  you  think  I  have  brought  with 
me?  ” 

"Who?” 

"  Salvinski.” 

"  Ah!  And  the  count?  ” 

"  Follows  immediately.  I  expect  him  tomorrow  or  next  day.  Salvinski  is 
talking  to  the  archduke;  and  see,  he  beckons  to  me.  I  suppose  I  am  going  to 
be  presented.” 

The  chevalier  moved  forward,  followed  by  the  baron  and  Vivian. 

"  Any  friend  of  Prince  Salvinski  I  shall  always  have  great  pleasure  in  hav¬ 
ing  presented  to  me.  Chevalier,  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  you  presented 
to  me!  Chevalier,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Frenchman.  Chevalier, 
the  French  are  a  grand  nation.  Chevalier,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
French  nation.” 

"  The  most  subtle  diplomatist,”  thought  Vivian,  as  he  recalled  to  mind  his 
own  introduction,  "  would  be  puzzled  to  decide  to  which  interest  his  imperial 
highness  leans.” 

The  archduke  now  entered  into  conversation  with  the  prince,  and  most  of 
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the  circle  who  surrounded  him.  As  his  highness  was  addressing  Vivian,  the 
baron  let  slip  our  hero’s  arm,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  Chevalier  de  Boeffleurs, 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  him,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  very 
animated  conversation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  archduke,  bowing  to  his  circle, 
made  a  move  and  regained  the  side  of  a  Saxon  lady,  from  whose  interesting 
company  he  had  been  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Prince  Salvinski  —  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  whose  long  stories  and  dull  romances  the  archduke  had,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  a  particular  dread;  but  his  highness  was  always  very  courteous  to 
the  Poles. 

"Grey,  I’ve  dispatched  De  Boeffleurs  to  the  house  to  instruct  the  servant 
and  Ernstorff  to  do  the  impossible,  in  order  that  our  rooms  may  be  all  together. 
You’ll  be  delighted  with  De  Boeffleurs  when  you  know  him,  and  I  expect  you 
to  be  great  friends.  Oh!  by  the  by,  his  unexpected  arrival  has  quite  made  us 
forget  our  venture  at  rouge-et-noir.  Of  course  we’re  too  late  now  for  any¬ 
thing;  even  if  we  had  been  fortunate,  our  doubled  stake,  remaining  on  the 
table,  is  of  course  lost;  we  may  as  well,  however,  walk  up.”  So  saying,  the 
baron  reached  the  table. 

"  That  is  your  excellency’s  stake!  —  that  is  your  excellency’s  stake!  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  many  voices  as  he  came  up. 

"  What’s  the  matter,  my  friends?  what’s  the  matter?  ”  asked  the  baron, 
very  calmly. 

"  There’s  been  a  run  on  the  red!  there’s  been  a  run  on  the  red!  and  your 
excellency’s  stake  has  doubled  each  time.  It  has  been  4  —  8 — 16  —  32  — 
64 — 128  —  256;  and  now  it’s  5x2!”  quickly  rattled  a  little  thin  man  in 
spectacles,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  his  unparalleled  line  of  punctures. 
This  was  one  of  those  officious,  noisy  little  men,  who  are  always  ready  to  give 
you  unasked  information  on  every  possible  subject,  and  who  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  are  watching  over  the  interest  of  some  stranger,  who  never 
thanks  them  for  their  unnecessary  solicitude. 

Vivian,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  felt  the  excitement  and  wonder  of  the 
moment.  He  looked  very  earnestly  at  the  baron,  whose  countenance,  however, 
remained  perfectly  unmoved. 

"  Grey,”  said  he,  very  coolly,  "  it  seems  we’re  in  luck.” 

"  The  stake’s  then  not  all  your  own?  ”  very  eagerly  asked  the  little  man  in 
spectacles. 

"  No,  part  of  it  is  yours,  sir,”  answered  the  baron,  very  dryly. 

"  I’m  going  to  deal,”  said  the  short,  thick  man  behind.  "  Is  the  board 
cleared?  ” 

"  Your  excellency  then  allows  the  stake  to  remain?  ”  inquired  the  tall,  thin 
banker,  with  affected  nonchalance. 

"  Oh!  certainly,”  said  the  baron,  with  real  nonchalance. 

"  Three  —  eight  —  fourteen  —  twenty-four  —  thirty-four,  Rouge  34  —  ” 

All  crowded  nearer;  the  table  was  surrounded  five  or  six  deep,  for  the  won- 
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derful  run  of  luck  had  got  wind,  and  nearly  the  whole  room  were  round  the 
table.  Indeed,  the  archduke  and  Saxon  lady,  and  of  course  the  silent  suite, 
were  left  alone  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  tall  banker  did  not  conceal 
his  agitation.  Even  the  short,  stout  dealer  ceased  to  be  a  machine.  All  looked 
anxious  except  the  baron.  Vivian  looked  at  the  table;  his  excellency  watched, 
with  a  keen  eye,  the  little  dealer.  No  one  even  breathed  as  the  cards  descended. 
"  Ten  —  twenty  —  ”  here  the  countenance  of  the  banker  brightened  — 
"  twenty-two  —  twenty-five  —  twenty-eight  —  thirty-one  —  Noir  thirty-one. 
The  bank’s  broke;  no  more  play  tonight.  The  roulette  table  opens  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

In  spite  of  the  great  interest  which  had  been  excited,  nearly  the  whole 
crowd,  without  waiting  to  congratulate  the  baron,  rushed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  in  order  to  secure  places  at  the  roulette  table. 

"  Put  these  five  hundred  and  twelve  napoleons  into  a  bag,”  said  the  baron; 
"Grey,  this  is  your  share,  and  I  congratulate  you.  With  regard  to  the  other 
half,  Mr.  Hermann,  what  bills  have  you  got?  ” 

"Two  on  Gogel’s  house  of  Frankfort  —  accepted  of  course  —  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  each,  and  these  twelve  napoleons  will  make  it  right,”  said  the 
tall  banker,  as  he  opened  a  large  black  pocketbook,  from  which  he  took  out 
two  small  bits  of  paper.  The  baron  examined  them,  and  after  having  seen 
them  indorsed,  put  them  calmly  into  his  pocket,  not  forgetting  the  twelve 
napoleons;  and  then  taking  Vivian’s  arm,  and  regretting  extremely  that  he 
should  have  the  trouble  of  carrying  such  a  weight,  he  wished  Mr.  Hermann  a 
very  good-night  and  success  at  his  roulette,  and  walked  with  his  companion' 
quietly  home.  Thus  passed  a  day  at  Ems! 
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THE  patrician  in  literature  is  always  an  interesting  spectacle.  We  are 
prone  to  regard  his  performance  as  a  test  of  the  worth  of  long  descent 
and  high  breeding.  If  he  does  well,  he  vindicates  the  claims  of  his 
caste;  if  ill,  we  infer  that  inherited  estates  and  blue  blood  are  but  surface  ad¬ 
vantages,  leaving  the  effective  brain  unimproved,  or  even  causing  deteriora¬ 
tion.  But  the  argument  is  still  open;  and  whether  genius  be  the  creature  of 
circumstance  or  divinely  independent,  is  a  question  which  prejudice  rather  than 
evidence  commonly  decides. 

Certainly  literature  tries  men’s  souls.  The  charlatan  must  betray  himself. 
Genius  shines  through  all  cerements.  On  the  other  hand,  genius  may  be  nour¬ 
ished,  and  the  charlatan  permeates  all  classes.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
an  aristocrat  is  quite  as  apt  as  a  plebeian  to  be  a  good  writer.  Only  since  there 
are  fewer  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  and  since,  unlike  the  last,  the  first 
are  seldom  forced  to  live  by  their  brains,  there  are  more  plebeian  than  aristo¬ 
cratic  names  on  the  literary  roll  of  honor.  Admitting  this,  the  instance  of  the 
writer  known  as  "  Bulwer  ”  proves  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  At  all  events, 
not,  Was  he  a  genius  because  he  was  a  patrician?  but,  Was  he  a  genius  at  all? 
is  the  inquiry  most  germane  to  our  present  purpose. 

An  aristocrat  of  aristocrats  undoubtedly  he  was,  though  it  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us  to  determine  whether  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  kings  and  Norman 
conquerors  really  flowed  in  his  veins.  On  both  father’s  and  mother’s  side  he 
was  thoroughly  well  connected.  Heydon  Hall  in  Norfolk  was  the  hereditary 
home  of  the  Norman  Bulwers;  the  Saxon  Lyttons  had  since  the  Conquest  lived 
at  Knebworth  in  Derbyshire.  The  historic  background  of  each  family  was 
honorable,  and  when  the  marriage  of  William  Earle  Bulwer  with  Elizabeth 
Barbara  Lytton  united  them,  it  might  be  said  that  in  their  offspring  England 
found  her  type. 

Edward,  being  the  youngest  son,  had  little  money,  but  he  happened  to  have 
brains.  He  began  existence  delicate  and  precocious.  Culture,  with  him,  set  in 
almost  with  what  he  would  have  termed  the  "  consciousness  of  his  own 
identity,”  and  the  process  never  intermitted:  in  fact,  appearances  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  emancipation  was  hindered 
by  many  obstacles;  for,  an  ailing  child,  he  was  petted  by  his  mother,  and  such 
germs  of  intelligence  (verses  at  seven  years  old,  and  the  like)  as  he  betrayed 
were  trumpeted  forth  as  prodigies.  He  was  spoilt  so  long  before  he  was  ripe 
that  it  is  a  marvel  he  ever  ripened  at  all.  Many  years  must  pass  before  vanity 
could  be  replaced  in  him  by  manly  ambition;  a  vein  of  silliness  is  traceable 
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through  his  career  almost  to  the  end.  He  expatiated  in  the  falsetto  key;  almost 
never  do  we  hear  in  his  voice  that  hearty  bass  note  so  dear  to  plain  humanity. 
The  most  arduous  achievement  of  such  a  man  is  to  see  his  real  self  and  believe 
in  it.  There  are  so  many  misleading  purple  velvet  waistcoats,  gold  chains, 
superfine  sentiments,  and  blue-blooded  affiliations  in  the  way,  that  the  true 
nucleus  of  so  much  decoration  becomes  less  accessible  than  the  needle  in  the 
haystack.  It  is  greatly  to  Bulwer’s  credit  that  he  stuck  valiantly  to  his  quest, 
and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ran  down  his  game  at  last.  His  intellectual  record  is 
one  of  constant  progress,  from  childhood  to  age. 

Whether  his  advance  in  other  respects  was  as  uniform  does  not  much  con¬ 
cern  us.  He  was  unhappy  with  his  wife,  and  perhaps  they  even  threw  things  at 
each  other  at  table,  the  servants  looking  on.  Nothing  in  his  matrimonial  rela¬ 
tions  so  much  became  him  as  his  conduct  after  their  severance:  he  held  his 
tongue  like  a  man,  in  spite  of  the  poor  lady’s  shrieks  and  clapper-clawings.  His 
whimsical,  hair-splitting  conscientiousness  is  less  admirable.  A  healthy  con¬ 
science  does  not  whine  —  it  creates.  No  one  cares  to  know  what  a  man  thinks 
of  his  own  actions.  No  one  is  interested  to  learn  that  Bulwer  meant  '  Paul  Clif¬ 
ford  ’  to  be  an  edifying  work,  or  that  he  married  his  wife  from  the  highest 
motives.  We  do  not  take  him  so  seriously:  we  are  satisfied  that  he  wrote  the 
story  first  and  discovered  its  morality  afterwards;  and  that  lofty  motives  would 
not  have  united  him  to  Miss  Rosina  Doyle  Wheeler  had  she  not  been  pretty 
and  clever.  His  hectic  letters  to  his  mamma;  his  Byronic  struttings  and  mouth- 
ings  over  the  grave  of  his  schoolgirl  lady-love;  his  eighteenth-century  comedy- 
scene  with  Caroline  Lamb;  his  starched-frill  participation  in  the  Fred  Villiers 
duel  at  Boulogne  —  how  silly  and  artificial  is  all  this!  There  is  no  genuine 
feeling  in  it:  he  attires  himself  in  tawdry  sentiment  as  in  a  flowered  waist¬ 
coat.  What  a  difference  between  him,  at  this  period,  and  his  contemporary 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  indeed  committed  similar  inanities,  but  with  a 
saturnine  sense  of  humor  cropping  out  at  every  turn  which  altered  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  performance.  We  laugh  at  the  one,  but  with  the 
other. 

Of  course,  however,  there  was  a  man  hidden  somewhere  in  Edward  Bulwer’s 
perfumed  clothes  and  mincing  attitudes,  else  the  world  had  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  him.  Amidst  his  dandyism,  he  learned  how  to  speak  well  in  debate  and 
how  to  use  his  hands  to  guard  his  head;  he  paid  his  debts  by  honest  hard 
work,  and  would  not  be  dishonorably  beholden  to  his  mother  or  anyone  else. 
Fie  posed  as  a  blighted  being,  and  invented  black  evening-dress;  but  he  lived 
down  the  scorn  of  such  men  as  Tennyson  and  Thackeray,  and  won  their  re¬ 
spect  and  friendship  at  last.  He  aimed  high,  according  to  his  lights,  meant 
well,  and  in  the  long  run  did  well  too. 

The  main  activities  of  his  life  —  and  from  start  to  finish  his  energy  was 
great  —  were  in  politics  and  in  literature.  His  political  career  covers  about 
forty  years,  from  the  time  he  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  at  twenty-three 
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till  Lord  Derby  made  him  a  peer  in  1866,  seven  years  before  his  death.  He  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  of  serious  importance,  but  his  course  was  always  creditable: 
he  began  as  a  sentimental  Radical  and  ended  as  a  liberal  Conservative;  he  ad¬ 
vocated  the  Crimean  War;  the  Corn  Laws  found  him  in  a  compromising  hu¬ 
mor;  his  record  as  Colonial  Secretary  offers  nothing  memorable  in  statesman¬ 
ship.  The  extraordinary  brilliance  of  his  brother  Henry’s  diplomatic  life 
throws  Edward’s  achievements  into  the  shade.  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but  had  he  done  nothing  else  he  would  have  been  unknown.  But  literature, 
first  seriously  cultivated  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  outlasted  his  political  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  his  books  are  today  his  only  claim  to  remembrance.  They  made 
a  strong  impression  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  many  are  still  read  as 
much  as  ever,  by  a  generation  born  after  his  death.  For  they  are  the  product 
of  thought:  they  show  workmanship;  they  have  quality;  they  are  carefully 
made.  If  the  literary  critic  never  finds  occasion  to  put  off  the  shoes  from  his 
feet  as  in  the  sacred  presence  of  genius,  he  is  constantly  moved  to  recognize 
with  a  friendly  nod  the  presence  of  sterling  talent. 

"  To  love  her,”  wrote  Dick  Steele  of  a  certain  great  dame,  "  is  a  liberal 
education  ”;  and  we  might  almost  say  the  same  of  the  reading  of  Bulwer’s 
romances.  He  was  learned,  and  he  put  into  his  books  all  his  learning,  as  well 
as  all  else  that  was  his.  They  represent  —  artistically  grouped,  ingeniously 
lighted,  with  suitable  accompaniments  of  music  and  illusion  —  the  acquisitions 
of  his  intellect,  the  sympathies  of  his  nature,  and  the  achievements  of  his 
character. 

He  wrote  in  various  styles,  making  deliberate  experiments  in  one  after 
another,  and  often  hiding  himself  completely  in  anonymity.  He  was  versatile, 
not  deep.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  also  employed  various  styles;  but  with  him 
the  changes  are  intuitive  —  they  are  the  subtle  variations  in  touch  and  timbre 
which  genius  makes,  in  harmony  with  the  subject  treated.  Stevenson  could  not 
have  written  '  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ’  in  the  same  tune  and  key  as  '  Treas¬ 
ure  Island  ’;  and  the  music  of  '  Markheim  ’  differs  from  both.  The  reason  is 
organic:  the  writer  is  inspired  by  his  theme,  and  it  passes  through  his  mind 
with  a  lilt  and  measure  of  its  own.  It  makes  its  own  style,  just  as  a  human  spirit 
makes  its  own  features  and  gait;  and  we  know  Stevenson  through  all  his  trans¬ 
formations  only  by  dint  of  the  exquisite  distinction  and  felicity  of  word  and 
phrase  that  always  characterize  him.  Now,  with  Bulwer  there  is  none  of  this 
lovely  inevitable  spontaneity.  He  costumes  his  tale  arbitrarily,  like  a  stage- 
haberdasher,  and  invents  a  voice  to  deliver  it  withal.  '  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  ”  shall  be  mouthed  out  grandiloquently;  the  incredibilities  of  '  The 
Coming  Race  ’  shall  wear  the  guise  of  na'ive  and  artless  narrative;  the  humors 
of  '  The  Caxtons  ’  and  '  What  Will  He  Do  With  It?  ’  shall  reflect  the  mood 
of  the  sagacious,  affable  man  of  the  world,  gossiping  over  the  nuts  and  wine; 
the  marvels  of  '  Zanoni  ’  and  '  A  Strange  Story  ’  must  be  portrayed  with  a 
resonance  and  exaltation  of  diction  fitted  to  their  transcendental  claims.  But 
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between  the  stark  mechanism  of  the  Englishman  and  the  lithe,  inspired  felicity 
of  the  Scot,  what  a  difference! 

Bulwer’s  work  may  be  classified  according  to  subject,  though  not  chrono¬ 
logically.  He  wrote  novels  of  society,  of  history,  of  mystery,  and  of  romance. 
In  all  he  was  successful,  and  perhaps  felt  as  much  interest  in  one  as  in  another. 
In  his  own  life  the  study  of  the  occult  played  a  part;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
contemporary  fads  in  mystery  and  acquainted  with  their  professors.  "  An¬ 
cient  ”  history  also  attracted  him,  and  he  even  wrote  a  couple  of  volumes  of  a 
'  History  of  Athens.’  In  all  his  writing  there  is  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  "  Ideal  and  the  Real,”  aiming  always  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  true  Real  is  the  Ideal.  It  was  this  tendency  which  chiefly  aroused  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  his  critics,  and  from  the  '  Sredwardlyttonbulwig  ’  of  Thackeray  to  the 
'  Condensed  Novels  ’  burlesque  of  Bret  Harte,  they  harp  upon  that  facile 
string.  No  doubt,  a  sense  of  humor  would  have  saved  Bulwer  from  almost 
all  his  faults,  and  have  endowed  him  with  several  valuable  virtues  into  the 
bargain;  but  it  was  not  born  in  him,  and  with  all  his  diligence  he  never  could 
beget  it. 

The  domestic  series,  of  which  '  The  Caxtons  ’  is  the  type,  are  the  most 
generally  popular  of  his  works,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  longest.  The  romantic 
vein  ('  Ernest  Maltravers,’  '  Alice,  or  the  Mysteries,’  and  so  on)  are  in  his 
worst  style,  and  are  now  only  in  existence  as  books  because  they  are  members 
of  "  the  edition.”  It  is  doubtful  if  any  human  being  has  read  one  of  them 
through  in  twenty  years.  Such  historical  books  as  '  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ’ 
are  not  only  well  constructed  dramatically,  but  are  painfully  accurate  in  de¬ 
tails,  and  may  still  be  read  for  information  as  well  as  for  pleasure.  The 
'  Zanoni  ’  species  is  undeniably  interesting.  The  weird  traditions  of  the  '  Phil¬ 
osopher’s  Stone  ’  and  the  '  Elixir  of  Life  ’  can  never  cease  to  fascinate  human 
souls,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  magic  are  charming  to  minds  weary  of  the 
matter-o f-factitude  of  current  existence.  The  stories  are  put  together  with 
Bulwer’s  unfailing  cleverness,  and  in  all  external  respects  neither  Dumas  nor 
Balzac  has  done  anything  better  in  this  kind:  the  trouble  is  that  these  authors 
compel  our  belief,  while  Bulwer  does  not. 

'  Pelham,’  written  at  twenty- five  years  of  age,  is  a  creditable  boy’s  book;  it 
aims  to  portray  character  as  well  as  to  develop  incidents,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dreadful  silliness  of  its  melodramatic  passages  it  has  merit.  Conventionally  it 
is  more  nearly  a  work  of  art  than  that  other  famous  boy’s  book,  Disraeli’s 
'  Vivian  Grey,’  though  the  latter  is  alive  and  blooming  with  the  original  literary 
charm  which  is  denied  to  the  other. 

The  student  who  has  read  these  books  will  know  practically  all  that  is 
now  worth  knowing  of  Bulwer’s  work.  He  wrote  upwards  of  fifty  substantial 
volumes,  and  left  a  mass  of  posthumous  material  besides.  Of  all  that  he  did, 
the  most  nearly  satisfactory  thing  is  one  of  the  last,  '  Kenelm  Chillingly.’  In 
style,  persons,  and  incidents  it  is  alike  charming:  it  subsides  somewhat  into  the 
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inevitable  Bulwer  sentimentality  toward  the  end  —  a  silk  purse  cannot  be 
made  out  of  a  sow’s  ear;  but  the  miracle  was  never  nearer  being  accomplished 
than  in  this  instance.  Here  we  see  the  thoroughly  equipped  man  of  letters  do¬ 
ing  with  apparent  ease  what  scarce  five  of  his  contemporaries  could  have  done 
at  all.  The  book  is  light  and  graceful,  yet  it  touches  serious  thoughts:  most 
remarkable  of  all,  it  shows  a  suppleness  of  mind  and  freshness  of  feeling  more 
to  be  expected  in  a  youth  of  thirty  than  in  a  veteran  of  threescore  and  ten. 
Bulwer  never  ceased  to  grow;  and,  what  is  better  still,  to  grow  away  from  his 
faults  and  toward  improvement. 

But  in  comparing  him  with  others,  we  must  admit  that  he  had  better  op¬ 
portunities  than  most.  His  social  station  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  people  and  most  pregnant  events  of  his  time;  and  the  driving  poverty  of 
youth  having  established  him  in  the  novel-writing  habit,  he  thereafter  had 
leisure  to  polish  and  expand  his  faculty  to  the  utmost.  No  talent  of  his  was 
folded  up  in  a  napkin:  he  did  his  best  and  utmost  with  all  he  had.  Whereas 
the  path  of  genius  is  commonly  tortuous  and  hard-beset:  and  while  we  are  al¬ 
ways  saying  of  Shakespeare,  or  Thackeray,  or  Shelley,  or  Keats,  or  Poe, 
"  What  wonders  they  would  have  done  had  life  been  longer  or  fate  kinder 
to  them!  ”  —  of  Bulwer  we  say,  "  No  help  was  wanting  to  him,  and  he  profited 
by  all;  he  got  out  of  the  egg  more  than  we  had  believed  was  in  it!  ”  Instead  of 
a  great  faculty  hobbled  by  circumstance,  we  have  a  small  faculty  magnified  by 
occasion  and  enriched  by  time. 

Certainly,  as  men  of  letters  go,  Bulwer  must  be  accounted  fortunate.  The 
long  inflamed  row  of  his  domestic  life  apart,  all  things  went  his  way.  He  re¬ 
ceived  large  sums  for  his  books;  at  the  age  of  forty,  his  mother  dying,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Knebworth  estate;  three-and-twenty  years  later  his  old  age  (if 
such  a  man  could  be  called  old)  was  consoled  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lytton.  His 
health  was  never  robust,  and  occasionally  failed;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  after  a  fashion  everything  that  he  undertook;  he  was  "  thor¬ 
ough,”  as  the  English  say.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  events;  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  men  who  made  the  age,  and  saw  them  make  it,  lending  a  hand  himself  too, 
when  and  where  he  could.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  hostility  which  had 
opposed  him  in  youth  die  away,  and  honor  and  kindness  take  its  place. 

His  most  conspicuous  success  was  as  a  play-writer.  In  view  of  his  essentially 
dramatic  and  histrionic  temperament,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  altogether 
devote  himself  to  this  branch  of  art;  but  all  his  dramas  were  produced  between 
his  thirty-third  and  his  thirty-eighth  years.  The  first  — '  La  Duchesse  de  la 
Valliere  ’  —  was  not  to  the  public  liking;  but  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons,’  written  in 
two  weeks,  was  in  high  favor  for  half  a  century;  and  so  were  '  Richelieu  ’  and 
'  Money.’  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Bulwer  should  not  have  been  as 
prolific  a  stage-author  as  Moliere  or  even  Lope  de  Vega.  But  we  often  value 
our  best  faculties  least. 

'  The  Coming  Race,’  published  anonymously  and  never  acknowledged  dur- 
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ing  his  life,  was  an  unexpected  product  of  his  mind,  but  is  useful  as  marking 
his  limitations.  It  is  a  forecast  of  the  future,  and  proves,  as  nothing  else  could 
so  well  do,  the  utter  absence  in  Bulwer  of  the  creative  imagination.  Yet  we  like 
to  believe  that  there  was  better  stuff  in  him  than  he  himself  ever  found;  and 
that  when  he  left  this  world  for  the  next,  he  had  sloughed  off  more  dross  than 
most  men  have  time  to  accumulate. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 


THE  AMPHITHEATER 
From  '  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ’ 

ON  the  upper  tier  (but  apart  from  the  male  spectators)  sat  the  women, 
their  gay  dresses  resembling  some  gaudy  flowerbed;  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  they  were  the  most  talkative  part  of  the  assembly;  and 
many  were  the  looks  directed  up  to  them,  especially  from  the  benches  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  young  and  the  unmarried  men.  On  the  lower  seats  round  the  arena 
sat  the  more  high-born  and  wealthy  visitors  —  the  magistrates  and  those  of 
senatorial  or  equestrian  dignity:  the  passages  which,  by  corridors  at  the  right 
and  left,  gave  access  to  these  seats,  at  either  end  of  the  oval  arena,  were  also 
the  entrances  for  the  combatants.  Strong  palings  at  these  passages  prevented 
any  unwelcome  eccentricity  in  the  movements  of  the  beasts,  and  confined  them 
to  their  appointed  prey.  Around  the  parapet  which  was  raised  above  the 
arena,  and  from  which  the  seats  gradually  rose,  were  gladiatorial  inscriptions, 
and  paintings  wrought  in  fresco,  typical  of  the  entertainments  for  which  the 
place  was  designed.  Throughout  the  whole  building  wound  invisible  pipes, 
from  which,  as  the  day  advanced,  cooling  and  fragrant  showers  were  to  be 
sprinkled  over  the  spectators.  The  officers  of  the  amphitheater  were  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  task  of  fixing  the  vast  awning  (or  velaria)  which  covered  the 
whole,  and  which  luxurious  invention  the,  Campanians  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves:  it  was  woven  of  the  whitest  Apulian  wool,  and  variegated  with  broad 
stripes  of  crimson.  Owing  either  to  some  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
men  or  to  some  defect  in  the  machinery,  the  awning,  however,  was  not  ar¬ 
ranged  that  day  so  happily  as  usual;  indeed,  from  the  immense  space  of  the 
circumference,  the  task  was  always  one  of  great  difficulty  and  art  —  so  much 
so  that  it  could  seldom  be  adventured  in  rough  or  windy  weather.  But  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  was  so  remarkably  still  that  there  seemed  to  the  spectators  no  excuse 
for  the  awkwardness  of  the  artificers;  and  when  a  large  gap  in  the  back  of  the 
awning  was  still  visible,  from  the  obstinate  refusal  of  one  part  of  the  velaria 
to  ally  itself  with  the  rest,  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  loud  and  general. 
The  aedile  Pansa,  at  whose  expense  the  exhibition  was  given,  looked  par- 
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ticularly  annoyed  at  the  defect,  and  vowed  bitter  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  show,  who,  fretting,  puffing,  perspiring,  busied  himself  in 
idle  orders  and  unavailing  threats. 

The  hubbub  ceased  suddenly  —  the  operators  desisted  —  the  crowd  were 
stilled  —  the  gap  was  forgotten  —  for  now,  with  a  loud  and  warlike  flourish 
of  trumpets,  the  gladiators,  marshaled  in  ceremonious  procession,  entered  the 
arena.  They  swept  round  the  oval  space  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  in  order 
to  give  the  spectators  full  leisure  to  admire  their  stern  serenity  of  feature  — 
their  brawny  limbs  and  various  arms,  as  well  as  to  form  such  wagers  as  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  might  suggest. 

"  Oh!  ”  cried  the  widow  Fulvia  to  the  wife  of  Pansa,  as  they  leaned  down 
from  their  lofty  bench,  "  do  you  see  that  gigantic  gladiator?  how  drolly  he  is 
dressed!  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  the  tedile’s  wife  with  complacent  importance,  for  she  knew 
all  the  names  and  qualities  of  each  combatant:  "  he  is  a  retiarius  or  netter;  he 
is  armed  only,  you  see,  with  a  three-pronged  spear  like  a  trident,  and  a  net; 
he  wears  no  armor,  only  the  fillet  and  the  tunic.  He  is  a  mighty  man,  and  is 
to  fight  with  Sporus,  yon  thick-set  gladiator,  with  the  round  shield  and  drawn 
sword  but  without  body  armor;  he  has  not  his  helmet  on  now,  in  order  that  you 
may  see  his  face  —  how  fearless  it  is!  By-and-by  he  will  fight  with  his  visor 
down.” 

"  But  surely  a  net  and  a  spear  are  poor  arms  against  a  shield  and  sword?  ” 

"  That  shows  how  innocent  you  are,  my  dear  Fulvia:  the  retiarius  has 
generally  the  best  of  it.” 

"  But  who  is  yon  handsome  gladiator,  nearly  naked  —  is  it  not  quite  im¬ 
proper?  By  Venus!  but  his  limbs  are  beautifully  shaped!  ” 

"  It  is  Lydon,  a  young  untried  man!  he  has  the  rashness  to  fight  yon  other 
gladiator  similarly  dressed,  or  rather  undressed  —  Tetraides.  They  fight  first 
in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  the  cestus  [boxing  glove};  afterward  they  put  on 
armor,  and  try  sword  and  shield.” 

"  He  is  a  proper  man,  this  Lydon;  and  the  women,  I  am  sure,  are  on  his 
side.” 

"  So  are  not  the  experienced  bettors:  Clodius  offers  three  to  one  against 
him.” 

"  Oh,  Jove!  how  beautiful!  ”  exclaimed  the  widow,  as  two  gladiators,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  rode  round  the  arena  on  light  and  prancing  steeds.  Resembling  much 
the  combatants  in  the  tilts  of  the  middle  age,  they  bore  lances  and  round 
shields  beautifully  inlaid;  their  armor  was  woven  intricately  with  bands  of  iron, 
but  it  covered  only  the  thighs  and  the  right  arms;  short  cloaks  extending  to  the 
seat  gave  a  picturesque  and  graceful  air  to  their  costume;  their  legs  were 
naked  with  the  exception  of  sandals,  which  were  fastened  a  little  above  the 
ankle.  "  Oh,  beautiful!  Who  are  these?  ”  asked  the  widow. 

"The  one  is  named  Berbix:  he  has  conquered  twelve  times.  The  other  as¬ 
sumes  the  arrogant  Nobilior.  They  are  both  Gauls.” 
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While  thus  conversing,  the  first  formalities  of  the  show  were  over.  To  these 
succeeded  a  feigned  combat  with  wooden  swords  between  the  various  gladia¬ 
tors  matched  against  each  other.  Among  these  the  skill  of  two  Roman  gladia¬ 
tors,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  the  most  admired;  and  next  to  them  the  most 
graceful  combatant  was  Lydon.  This  sham  contest  did  not  last  above  an  hour, 
nor  did  it  attract  any  very  lively  interest  except  among  those  connoisseurs  of 
the  arena  to  whom  art  was  preferable  to  more  coarse  excitement;  the  body 
of  the  spectators  were  rejoiced  when  it  was  over,  and  when  the  sympathy  rose 
to  terror.  The  combatants  were  now  arranged  in  pairs,  as  agreed  beforehand; 
their  weapons  examined;  and  the  grave  sports  of  the  day  commenced  amid  the 
deepest  silence  —  broken  only  by  an  exciting  and  preliminary  blast  of  warlike 
music. 

It  was  often  customary  to  begin  the  sports  by  the  most  cruel  of  all;  and 
some  bestiarius,  or  gladiator  appointed  to  the  beasts,  was  slain  first  as  an 
initiatory  sacrifice.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  experienced  Pansa  thought 
better  that  the  sanguinary  drama  should  advance,  not  decrease,  in  interest; 
and  accordingly  the  execution  of  Olinthus  and  Glaucus  was  reserved  for  the 
last.  It  was  arranged  that  the  two  horsemen  should  first  occupy  the  arena; 
that  the  foot  gladiators,  paired  off,  should  then  be  loosed  indiscriminately  on 
the  stage;  that  Glaucus  and  the  lion  should  next  perform  their  part  in  the 
bloody  spectacle;  and  the  tiger  and  the  Nazarene  be  the  grand  finale.  And  in 
the  spectacles  of  Pompeii,  the  reader  of  Roman  history  must  limit  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  nor  expect  to  find  those  vast  and  wholesale  exhibitions  of  magnificent 
slaughter  with  which  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  regaled  the  inhabitants  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  City.  The  Roman  shows,  which  absorbed  the  more  celebrated  gladiators 
and  the  chief  proportion  of  foreign  beasts,  were  indeed  the  very  reason  why 
in  the  lesser  towns  of  the  empire  the  sports  of  the  amphitheater  were  compara¬ 
tively  humane  and  rare;  and  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  Pompeii  was  the  minia¬ 
ture,  the  microcosm  of  Rome.  Still,  it  was  an  awful  and  imposing  spectacle, 
with  which  modern  times  have,  happily,  nothing  to  compare;  a  vast  theater, 
rising  row  upon  row,  and  swarming  with  human  beings,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousand  in  number,  intent  upon  no  fictitious  representation  —  no  tragedy  of 
the  stage  —  but  the  actual  victory  or  defeat,  the  exultant  life  or  the  bloody 
death,  of  each  and  all  who  entered  the  arena! 

The  two  horsemen  were  now  at  either  extremity  of  the  lists  (if  so  they 
might  be  called) ,  and  at  a  given  signal  from  Pansa  the  combatants  started 
simultaneously  as  in  full  collision,  each  advancing  his  round  buckler,  each 
poising  on  high  his  sturdy  javelin;  but  just  when  within  three  paces  of  his 
opponent,  the  steed  of  Berbix  suddenly  halted,  wheeled  round,  and,  as  Nobi- 
lior  was  borne  rapidly  by,  his  antagonist  spurred  upon  him.  The  buckler  of 
Nobilior,  quickly  and  skilfully  extended,  received  a  blow  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  fatal. 

"  Well  done,  Nobilior!  ”  cried  the  praetor,  giving  the  first  vent  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  excitement. 
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"  Bravely  struck,  my  Berbix!  ”  answered  Clodius  from  his  seat. 

And  the  wild  murmur,  swelled  by  many  a  shout,  echoed  from  side  to  side. 

The  visors  of  both  the  horsemen  were  completely  closed  (like  those  of  the 
knights  in  after  times) ,  but  the  head  was  nevertheless  the  great  point  of  as¬ 
sault;  and  Nobilior,  now  wheeling  his  charger  with  no  less  adroitness  than  his 
opponent,  directed  his  spear  full  on  the  helmet  of  his  foe.  Berbix  raised  his 
buckler  to  shield  himself,  and  his  quick -eyed  antagonist,  suddenly  lowering 
his  weapon,  pierced  him  through  the  breast.  Berbix  reeled  and  fell. 

Nobilior!  Nobilior!  ”  shouted  the  populace. 

"  I  have  lost  ten  sestertia,”  said  Clodius,  between  his  teeth. 

"Habet!”  (He  has  it)  said  Pansa  deliberately. 

The  populace,  not  yet  hardened  into  cruelty,  made  the  signal  of  mercy:  but 
as  the  attendants  of  the  arena  approached,  they  found  the  kindness  came  too 
late;  the  heart  of  the  Gaul  had  been  pierced,  and  his  eyes  were  set  in  death.  It 
was  his  life’s  blood  that  flowed  so  darkly  over  the  sand  and  sawdust  of  the 
arena. 

"  It  is  a  pity  it  was  so  soon  over  —  there  was  little  enough  for  one’s  trouble,” 
said  the  widow  Fulvia. 

"Yes  —  I  have  no  compassion  for  Berbix.  Anyone  might  have  seen  that 
Nobilior  did  but  feint.  Mark,  they  fix  the  fatal  hook  to  the  body  —  they  drag 
him  away  to  the  spoliarium  —  they  scatter  new  sand  over  the  stage!  Pansa 
regrets  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  strew  the  arena  with 
borax  and  cinnabar,  as  Nero  used  to  do.” 

"Well,  if  it  has  been  a  brief  battle,  it  is  quickly  succeeded.  See  my  hand¬ 
some  Lydon  on  the  arena  —  ay,  and  the  net-bearer  too,  and  the  swordsmen! 
Oh,  charming!  ” 

There  were  now  on  the  arena  six  combatants:  Niger  and  his  net,  matched 
against  Sporus  with  his  shield  and  his  short  broad-sword;  Lydon  and  Tetraides, 
naked  save  by  a  cincture  round  the  waist,  each  armed  only  with  a  heavy  Greek 
cestus;  and  two  gladiators  from  Rome,  clad  in  complete  steel,  and  evenly 
matched  with  immense  bucklers  and  pointed  swords. 

The  initiatory  contest  between  Lydon  and  Tetraides  being  less  deadly  than 
that  between  the  other  combatants,  no  sooner  had  they  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  arena  than  as  by  common  consent  the  rest  held  back,  to  see 
how  that  contest  should  be  decided,  and  wait  till  fiercer  weapons  might  replace 
the  cestus  ere  they  themselves  commenced  hostilities.  They  stood  leaning  on 
their  arms  and  apart  from  each  other,  gazing  on  the  show,  which,  if  not  bloody 
enough  thoroughly  to  please  the  populace,  they  were  still  inclined  to  admire 
because  its  origin  was  of  their  ancestral  Greece. 

No  persons  could  at  first  glance  have  seemed  less  evenly  matched  than  the 
two  antagonists.  Tetraides,  though  no  taller  than  Lydon,  weighed  consider¬ 
ably  more;  the  natural  size  of  his  muscles  was  increased,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  by  masses  of  solid  flesh;  for,  as  it  was  a  notion  that  the  contests  of  the 
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cestus  fared  easiest  with  him  who  was  plumpest,  Tetraides  had  encouraged 
to  the  utmost  his  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  portly.  His  shoulders  were 
vast,  and  his  lower  limbs  thick-set,  double-jointed,  and  slightly  curved  out¬ 
ward,  in  that  formation  which  takes  so  much  from  beauty  to  give  so  largely  to 
strength.  But  Lydon,  except  that  he  was  slender  even  almost  to  meagerness, 
was  beautifully  and  delicately  proportioned;  and  the  skilful  might  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  with  much  less  compass  of  muscle  than  his  foe,  that  which  he  had 
was  more  seasoned  —  iron  and  compact.  In  proportion,  too,  as  he  wanted  flesh, 
he  was  likely  to  possess  activity;  and  a  haughty  smile  on  his  resolute  face, 
which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  solid  heaviness  of  his  enemy’s,  gave  assur¬ 
ance  to  those  who  beheld  it  and  united  their  hope  to  their  pity;  so  that  despite 
the  disparity  of  their  seeming  strength,  the  cry  of  the  multitude  was  nearly 
as  loud  for  Lydon  as  for  Tetraides. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  modern  prize-ring  —  whoever  has  witnessed 
the  heavy  and  disabling  strokes  which  the  human  fist,  skilfully  directed,  hath 
the  power  to  bestow  —  may  easily  understand  how  much  that  happy  facility 
would  be  increased  by  a  band  carried  by  thongs  of  leather  round  the  arm  as 
high  as  the  elbow,  and  terribly  strengthened  about  the  knuckles  by  a  plate  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  a  plummet  of  lead.  Yet  this,  which  was  meant  to  increase, 
perhaps  rather  diminished,  the  interest  of  the  fray;  for  it  necessarily  shortened 
its  duration.  A  very  few  blows,  successfully  and  scientifically  planted,  might 
suffice  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  close;  and  the  battle  did  not,  therefore,  often 
allow  full  scope  for  the  energy,  fortitude,  and  dogged  perseverance  that  we 
technically  style  pluck,  which  not  unusually  wins  the  day  against  superior 
science,  and  which  heightens  to  so  painful  a  delight  the  interest  in  the  battle 
and  the  sympathy  for  the  brave. 

"  Guard  thyself!  ”  growled  Tetraides,  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  foe, 
who  rather  shifted  round  him  than  receded. 

Lydon  did  not  answer,  save  by  a  scornful  glance  of  his  quick,  vigilant  eye. 
Tetraides  struck  —  it  was  as  the  blow  of  a  smith  on  a  vise;  Lydon  sank  sud¬ 
denly  on  one  knee  —  the  blow  passed  over  his  head.  Not  so  harmless  was 
Lydon’s  retaliation;  he  quickly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  aimed  his  cestus 
full  on  the  broad  chest  of  his  antagonist.  Tetraides  reeled  —  the  populace 
shouted. 

"You  are  unlucky  today,”  said  Lepidus  to  Clodius:  "  you  have  lost  one 
bet;  you  will  lose  another.” 

"  By  the  gods!  my  bronzes  go  to  the  auctioneer  if  that  is  the  case.  I  have 
no  less  than  a  hundred  sestertia  upon  Tetraides.  Ha,  ha!  see  how  he  rallies! 
That  was  a  home  stroke:  he  has  cut  open  Lydon’s  shoulder.  —  A  Tetraides!  — 
a  Tetraides!  ” 

"  But  Lydon  is  not  disheartened.  By  Pollux!  how  well  he  keeps  his  temper! 
See  how  dextrously  he  avoids  those  hammer-like  hands!  —  dodging  now  here, 
now  there  —  circling  round  and  round.  Ah,  poor  Lydon!  he  has  it  again.” 
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"  Three  to  one  still  on  Tetraides!  What  say  you,  Lepidus?  ” 

"Well  —  nine  sestertia  to  three  —  be  it  so!  What!  again  Lydon.  He  stops 

—  he  gasps  for  breath.  By  the  gods,  he  is  down!  No  —  he  is  again  on  his  legs. 
Brave  Lydon!  Tetraides  is  encouraged  —  he  laughs  loud  —  he  rushes  on 
him.” 

"  Fool  —  success  blinds  him  —  he  should  be  cautious.  Lydon’s  eye  is  like 
a  lynx’s!  ”  said  Clodius,  between  his  teeth. 

"Ha,  Clodius!  saw  you  that?  Your  man  totters!  Another  blow- — -he  falls 

—  he  falls!  ” 

"Earth  revives  him  then.  He  is  once  more  up;  but  the  blood  rolls  down  his 
face.” 

"  By  the  Thunderer!  Lydon  wins  it.  See  how  he  presses  on  him!  That  blow 
on  the  temple  would  have  crushed  an  ox!  it  has  crushed  Tetraides.  He  falls 
again  —  he  cannot  move  —  habet!  —  habet!  ” 

rr  Habet!  ”  repeated  Pansa.  "  Take  them  out.  .  .  .” 

Again  rich  perfumes  were  wafted  around  the  theatre;  the  attendants 
sprinkled  fresh  sand  over  the  arena. 

"  Bring  forth  the  lion  and  Glaucus  the  Athenian,”  said  the  sedile. 

And  a  deep  and  breathless  hush  of  overwrought  interest  and  intense  (yet 
strange  to  say  not  unpleasing)  terror  lay  like  a  mighty  and  awful  dream  over 
the  assembly.  .  .  . 

The  door  swung  gratingly  back  —  the  gleam  of  spears  shot  along  the  wall. 

"  Glaucus  the  Athenian,  thy  time  has  come,”  said  a  loud  and  clear  voice; 
"  the  lion  awaits  thee.” 

"  I  am  ready,”  said  the  Athenian.  "  Brother  and  co-mate,  one  last  em¬ 
brace!  Bless  me  —  and  farewell!  ” 

The  Christian  opened  his  arms;  he  clasped  the  young  heathen  to  his  breast; 
he  kissed  his  forehead  and  cheek;  he  sobbed  aloud;  and  his  tears  flowed  fast 
and  hot  over  the  features  of  his  new  friend. 

"  Oh!  could  I  have  converted  thee,  I  had  not  wept.  Oh  that  I  might  say 
to  thee,  '  We  two  shall  sup  this  night  in  Paradise!  ’  ” 

"  It  may  be  so  yet,”  answered  the  Greek  with  a  tremulous  voice.  "  They 
whom  death  parts  now  may  yet  meet  beyond  the  grave;  on  the  earth  —  oh! 
the  beautiful,  the  beloved  earth,  farewell  for  ever!  Worthy  officer,  I  attend 
you.” 

Glaucus  tore  himself  away;  and  when  he  came  forth  into  the  air,  its  breath, 
which  though  sunless  was  hot  and  arid,  smote  witheringly  upon  him.  His 
frame,  not  yet  restored  from  the  effects  of  the  deadly  draught,  shrank  and 
trembled.  The  officers  supported  him. 

"  Courage!  ”  said  one;  "  thou  art  young,  active,  well  knit.  They  give  thee 
a  weapon!  despair  not,  and  thou  mayst  yet  conquer.” 

Glaucus  did  not  reply;  but  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  he  made  a  desperate 
and  convulsive  effort  and  regained  the  firmness  of  his  nerves.  They  anointed 
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his  body,  completely  naked  save  by  a  cincture  round  the  loins,  placed  the  stilus 
(vain  weapon!)  in  his  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  arena. 

And  now  when  the  Greek  saw  the  eyes  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
upon  him,  he  no  longer  felt  that  he  was  mortal.  All  evidence  of  fear,  all  fear 
itself,  was  gone.  A  red  and  haughty  flush  spread  over  the  paleness  of  his  fea¬ 
tures;  he  towered  aloft  to  the  full  of  his  glorious  stature.  In  the  elastic  beauty 
of  his  limbs  and  form;  in  his  intent  but  unfrowning  brow;  in  the  high  disdain 
and  in  the  indomitable  soul  which  breathed  visibly,  which  spoke  audibly,  from 
his  attitude,  his  lip,  his  eye  ■ —  he  seemed  the  very  incarnation,  vivid  and  corpo¬ 
real,  of  the  valor  of  his  land;  of  the  divinity  of  its  worship:  at  once  a  hero 
and  a  god! 

The  murmur  of  hatred  and  horror  at  his  crime  which  had  greeted  his  en¬ 
trance  died  into  the  silence  of  involuntary  admiration  and  half-compassionate 
respect;  and  with  a  quick  and  convulsive  sigh,  that  seemed  to  move  the  whole 
mass  of  life  as  if  it  were  one  body,  the  gaze  of  the  spectators  turned  from  the 
Athenian  to  a  dark  uncouth  object  in  the  center  of  the  arena.  It  was  the 
grated  den  of  the  lion. 

"By  Venus,  how  warm  it  is!  ”  said  Fulvia,  "yet  there  is  no  sun.  Would 
that  those  stupid  sailors  could  have  fastened  up  that  gap  in  the  awning!  ” 

"  Oh,  it  is  warm  indeed.  I  turn  sick  —  I  faint!  ”  said  the  wife  of  Pansa; 
even  her  experienced  stoicism  giving  way  at  the  struggle  about  to  take  place. 

The  lion  had  been  kept  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  animal 
had,  during  the  whole  morning,  testified  a  singular  and  restless  uneasiness, 
which  the  keeper  had  attributed  to  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Yet  its  bearing 
seemed  rather  that  of  fear  than  of  rage;  its  roar  was  painful  and  distressed;  it 
hung  its  head  —  snuffed  the  air  through  the  bars  —  then  lay  down  —  started 
again  —  and  again  uttered  its  wild  and  far-resounding  cries.  And  now  in  its 
den  it  lay  utterly  dumb  and  mute,  with  distended  nostrils  forced  hard  against 
the  grating,  and  disturbing,  with  a  heaving  breath,  the  sand  below  on  the 
arena. 

The  editor’s  lip  quivered,  and  his  cheek  grew  pale;  he  looked  anxiously 
around  —  hesitated  —  delayed;  the  crowd  became  impatient.  Slowly  he  gave 
the  sign;  the  keeper,  who  was  behind  the  den,  cautiously  removed  the  grating, 
and  the  lion  leaped  forth  with  a  mighty  and  glad  roar  of  release.  The  keeper 
hastily  retreated  through  the  grated  passage  leading  from  the  arena,  and  left 
the  lord  of  the  forest  —  and  his  prey. 

Glaucus  had  bent  his  limbs  so  as  to  give  himself  the  firmest  posture  at  the 
expected  rush  of  the  lion,  with  his  small  and  shining  weapon  raised  on  high, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  one  well-directed  thrust  (for  he  knew  that  he  should 
have  time  but  for  one)  might  penetrate  through  the  eye  to  the  brain  of  his 
grim  foe. 

But  to  the  unutterable  astonishment  of  all,  the  beast  seemed  not  even  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  criminal. 
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At  the  first  moment  of  its  release  it  halted  abruptly  in  the  arena,  raised  it¬ 
self  half  on  end,  snuffing  the  upward  air  with  impatient  signs,  then  suddenly 
it  sprang  forward,  but  not  on  the  Athenian.  At  half-speed  it  circled  round 
and  round  the  space,  turning  its  vast  head  from  side  to  side  with  an  anxious 
and  perturbed  gaze,  as  if  seeking  only  some  avenue  of  escape;  once  or  twice  it 
endeavored  to  leap  up  the  parapet  that  divided  it  from  the  audience,  and  on 
falling,  uttered  rather  a  baffled  howl  than  its  deep-toned  and  kingly  roar.  It 
evinced  no  sign  either  of  wrath  or  hunger;  its  tail  drooped  along  the  sand, 
instead  of  lashing  its  gaunt  sides;  and  its  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  times 
to  Glaucus,  rolled  again  listlessly  from  him.  At  length,  as  if  tired  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape,  it  crept  with  a  moan  into  its  cage,  and  once  more  laid  itself  down 
to  rest. 

The  first  surprise  of  the  assembly  at  the  apathy  of  the  lion  soon  grew  con¬ 
verted  into  resentment  at  its  cowardice;  and  the  populace  already  merged  their 
pity  for  the  fate  of  Glaucus  into  angry  compassion  for  their  own  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

The  editor  called  to  the  keeper:  — "How  is  this?  Take  the  goad,  prick 
him  forth,  and  then  close  the  door  of  the  den.” 

As  the  keeper,  with  some  fear  but  more  astonishment,  was  preparing  to 
obey,  a  loud  cry  was  heard  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  arena;  there  was  a 
confusion,  a  bustle  —  voices  of  remonstrance  suddenly  breaking  forth  and 
suddenly  silenced  at  the  reply.  All  eyes  turned  in  wonder  at  the  interruption, 
toward  the  quarter  of  the  disturbance;  the  crowd  gave  way,  and  suddenly 
Sallust  appeared  on  the  senatorial  benches,  his  hair  disheveled  —  breathless  — 
heated  —  half  exhausted.  He  cast  his  eyes  hastily  round  the  ring.  "  Remove 
the  Athenian!  ”  he  cried;  "haste  —  he  is  innocent!  Arrest  Arbaces  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  —  he  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides!  ” 

"  Art  thou  mad,  O  Sallust!  ”  said  the  praetor,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  What 
means  this  raving?  ” 

"  Remove  the  Athenian!  —  Quick!  or  his  blood  be  on  your  head.  Praetor*  de¬ 
lay,  and  you  answer  with  your  own  life  to  the  Emperor!  I  bring  with  me  the 
eye-witness  to  the  death  of  the  priest  Apaecides.  Room  there,  stand  back,  give 
way.  People  of  Pompeii,  fix  every  eye  upon  Arbaces;  there  he  sits!  Room  there 
for  the  priest  Calenus!  ” 

Pale,  haggard,  fresh  from  the  jaws  of  famine  and  of  death,  his  face  fallen, 
his  eyes  dull  as  a  vulture’s,  his  broad  frame  gaunt  as  a  skeleton,  Calenus  was 
supported  into  the  very  row  in  which  Arbaces  sat.  His  releasers  had  given  him 
sparingly  of  food;  but  the  chief  sustenance  that  nerved  his  feeble  limbs  was 
revenge! 

"  The  priest  Calenus  —  Calenus!  ”  cried  the  mob.  "  Is  it  he?  No  —  it  is  a 
dead  man!  ” 

"  It  is  the  priest  Calenus,”  said  the  prastor,  gravely.  "  What  hast  thou 
to  say?  ” 
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"  Arbaces  of  Egypt  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides,  the  priest  of  Isis;  these 
eyes  saw  him  deal  the  blow.  It  is  from  the  dungeon  into  which  he  plunged 
me  —  it  is  from  the  darkness  and  horror  of  a  death  by  famine  —  that  the 
gods  have  raised  me  to  proclaim  his  crime!  Release  the  Athenian  —  he  is 
innocent!  ” 

"  It  is  for  this,  then,  that  the  lion  spared  him.  A  miracle!  a  miracle!  ”  cried 
Pansa. 

"A  miracle!  a  miracle!”  shouted  the  people;  "remove  the  Athenian  — 
Arbaces  to  the  lion.” 

And  that  shout  echoed  from  hill  to  vale  —  from  coast  to  sea  —  Arbaces  to 
the  lion. 

"  Officers,  remove  the  accused  Glaucus  — remove,  but  guard  him  yet,”  said 
the  praetor.  "  The  gods  lavish  their  wonders  upon  this  day.” 

As  the  praetor  gave  the  word  of  release,  there  was  a  cry  of  joy:  a  female 
voice,  a  child’s  voice;  and  it  was  of  joy!  It  rang  through  the  heart  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  with  electric  force;  it  was  touching,  it  was  holy,  that  child’s  voice.  And 
the  populace  echoed  it  back  with  sympathizing  congratulation. 

"  Silence!  ”  said  the  grave  praetor;  "  who  is  there?  ” 

"  The  blind  girl  —  Nydia,”  answered  Sallust;  "  it  is  her  hand  that  has  raised 
Calenus  from  the  grave,  and  delivered  Glaucus  from  the  lion.” 

"  Of  this  hereafter,”  said  the  praetor.  "  Calenus,  priest  of  Isis,  thou  accusest 
Arbaces  of  the  murder  of  Apaecides?  ” 

"  I  do!  ” 

"  Thou  didst  behold  the  deed?  ” 

"  Praetor  —  with  these  eyes  —  ” 

"  Enough  at  present  —  the  details  must  be  reserved  for  more  suiting  time 
and  place.  Arbaces  of  Egypt,  thou  hearest  the  charge  against  thee  —  thou  hast 
not  yet  spoken  —  what  hast  thou  to  say?  ” 

The  gaze  of  the  crowd  had  been  long  riveted  on  Arbaces;  but  not  until  the 
confusion  which  he  had  betrayed  at  the  first  charge  of  Sallust  and  the  entrance 
of  Calenus  had  subsided.  At  the  shout,  "  Arbaces  to  the  lion!  ”  he  had  indeed 
trembled,  and  the  dark  bronze  of  his  cheek  had  taken  a  paler  hue.  But  he 
had  soon  recovered  his  haughtiness  and  self-control.  Proudly  he  returned  the 
angry  glare  of  the  countless  eyes  around  him;  and  replying  now  to  the  question 
of  the  praetor,  he  said,  in  that  accent  so  peculiarly  tranquil  and  commanding 
which  characterized  his  tones:  — 

"  Praetor,  this  charge  is  so  mad  that  it  scarcely  deserves  reply.  My  first  ac¬ 
cuser  is  the  noble  Sallust  —  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Glaucus!  My  second 
is  a  priest:  I  revere  his  garb  and  calling  —  but,  people  of  Pompeii!  ye  know 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  Calenus  —  he  is  griping  and  gold-thirsty  to  a 
proverb;  the  witness  of  such  men  is  to  be  bought!  Praetor,  I  am  innocent!  ” 

"  Sallust,”  said  the  magistrate,  "  where  found  you  Calenus?  ” 

"  In  the  dungeons  of  Arbaces.” 
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"  Egyptian,”  said  the  praetor,  frowning,  "  thou  didst,  then,  dare  to  im¬ 
prison  a  priest  of  the  gods  —  and  wherefore?  ” 

"  Hear  me,”  answered  Arbaces,  rising  calmly,  but  with  agitation  visible  in 
his  face.  "  This  man  came  to  threaten  that  he  would  make  against  me  the 
charge  he  has  now  made,  unless  I  would  purchase  his  silence  with  half  my  for¬ 
tune;  I  remonstrated  —  in  vain.  Peace  there  —  let  not  the  priest  interrupt  me! 
Noble  praetor  —  and  ye,  O  people!  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  —  I  knew  my¬ 
self  innocent  of  crime  —  but  the  witness  of  a  priest  against  me  might  yet  de¬ 
stroy  me.  In  my  perplexity  I  decoyed  him  to  the  cell  whence  he  has  been  re¬ 
leased,  on  pretense  that  it  was  the  coffer-house  of  my  gold.  I  resolved  to  detain 
him  there  until  the  fate  of  the  true  criminal  was  sealed  and  his  threats  could 
avail  no  longer;  but  I  meant  no  worse.  I  may  have  erred  —  but  who  among  ye 
will  not  acknowledge  the  equity  of  self-preservation?  Were  I  guilty,  why  was 
the  witness  of  this  priest  silent  at  the  trial?  —  then  I  had  not  detained  or  con¬ 
cealed  him.  Why  did  he  not  proclaim  my  guilt  when  I  proclaimed  that  of 
Glaucus?  Praetor,  this  needs  an  answer.  For  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on  your 
laws.  I  demand  their  protection.  Remove  hence  the  accused  and  the  accuser. 
I  will  willingly  meet,  and  cheerfully  abide  by  the  decision  of,  the  legitimate 
tribunal.  This  is  no  place  for  further  parley.” 

"  He  says  right,”  said  the  prsetor.  "  Ho!  guards  —  remove  Arbaces  — 
guard  Calenus!  Sallust,  we  hold  you  responsible  for  your  accusation.  Let  the 
sports  be  resumed.” 

"  What!  ”  cried  Calenus,  turning  round  to  the  people,  "  shall  Isis  be  thus 
contemned?  Shall  the  blood  of  Apaecides  yet  cry  for  vengeance?  Shall  justice 
be  delayed  now,  that  it  may  be  frustrated  hereafter?  Shall  the  lion  be  cheated 
of  his  lawful  prey?  A  god!  a  god!  — I  feel  the  god  rush  to  my  lips!  To  the 
lion  —  to  the  lion  with  Arbaces!” 

His  exhausted  frame  could  support  no  longer  the  ferocious  malice  of  the 
priest;  he  sank  on  the  ground  in  strong  convulsions;  the  foam  gathered  to  his 
mouth;  he  was  as  a  man,  indeed,  whom  a  supernatural  power  had  entered! 
The  people  saw,  and  shuddered. 

"  It  is  a  god  that  inspires  the  holy  man!  To  the  lion  with  the  Egyptian!  ” 

With  that  cry  up  sprang,  on  moved,  thousands  upon  thousands.  They 
rushed  from  the  heights;  they  poured  down  in  the  direction  of  the  Egyptian. 
In  vain  did  the  aedile  command;  in  vain  did  the  praetor  lift  his  voice  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  law.  The  people  had  been  already  rendered  savage  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  blood;  they  thirsted  for  more;  their  superstition  was  aided  by  their 
ferocity.  Aroused,  inflamed  by  the  spectacle  of  their  victims,  they  forgot  the 
authority  of  their  rulers.  It  was  one  of  those  dread  popular  convulsions  com¬ 
mon  to  crowds  wholly  ignorant,  half  free  and  half  servile,  and  which  the  pe¬ 
culiar  constitution  of  the  Roman  provinces  so  frequently  exhibited.  The  power 
of  the  praetor  was  a  reed  beneath  the  whirlwind;  still,  at  his  word  the  guards 
had  drawn  themselves  along  the  lower  benches,  on  which  the  upper  classes  sat 
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separate  from  the  vulgar.  They  made  but  a  feeble  barrier;  the  waves  of  the 
human  sea  halted  for  a  moment,  to  enable  Arbaces  to  count  the  exact  moment 
of  his  doom!  In  despair,  and  in  a  terror  which  beat  down  even  pride,  he  glanced 
his  eye  over  the  rolling  and  rushing  crowd;  when,  right  above  them,  through 
the  wide  chasm  which  had  been  left  in  the  velaria,  he  beheld  a  strange  and 
awful  apparition;  he  beheld,  and  his  craft  restored  his  courage! 

He  stretched  his  hand  on  high;  over  his  lofty  brow  and  royal  features  there 
came  an  expression  of  unutterable  solemnity  and  command. 

"  Behold!  ”  he  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  stilled  the  roar  of 
the  crowd:  "  behold  how  the  gods  protect  the  guiltless!  The  fires  of  the 
avenging  Orcus  burst  forth  against  the  false  witness  of  my  accusers!  ” 

The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gesture  of  the  Egyptian,  and  beheld 
with  dismay  a  vast  vapor  shooting  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  pine-tree;  the  trunk,  blackness  —  the  branches  fire!  — a  fire  that 
shifted  and  wavered  in  its  hues  with  every  moment,  now  fiercely  luminous, 
now  of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that  again  blazed  terrifically  forth  with  intol¬ 
erable  glare! 

There  was  a  dead,  heart-sunken  silence;  through  which  there  suddenly 
broke  the  roar  of  the  lion,  which  was  echoed  back  from  within  the  building  by 
the  sharper  and  fiercer  yells  of  its  fellow-beast.  Dread  seers  were  they  of  the 
Burden  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  wild  prophets  of  the  wrath  to  come! 

Then  there  arose  on  high  the  universal  shrieks  of  women;  the  men  stared 
at  each  other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that  moment  they  felt  the  earth  shake  under 
their  feet;  the  walls  of  the  theater  trembled;  and  beyond  in  the  distance  they 
heard  the  crash  of  falling  roofs;  an  instant  more,  and  the  mountain  cloud 
seemed  to  roll  toward  them,  dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrent;  at  the  same  time 
it  cast  forth  from  its  bosom  a  shower  of  ashes  mixed  with  vast  fragments  of 
burning  stone!  over  the  crushing  vines,  over  the  desolate  streets,  over  the 
amphitheater  itself;  far  and  wide,  with  many  a  mighty  splash  in  the  agitated 
sea,  fell  that  awful  shower! 

No  longer  thought  the  crowd  of  justice  or  of  Arbaces;  safety  for  them¬ 
selves  was  their  sole  thought.  Each  turned  to  fly  —  each  dashing,  pressing, 
crushing  against  the  other.  Trampling  recklessly  over  the  fallen,  amid  groans 
and  oaths  and  prayers  and  sudden  shrieks,  the  enormous  crowd  vomited  itself 
forth  through  the  numerous  passages.  Whither  should  they  fly?  Some,  antici¬ 
pating  a  second  earthquake,  hastened  to  their  homes  to  load  themselves  with 
their  more  costly  goods  and  escape  while  it  was  yet  time;  others,  dreading  the 
showers  of  ashes  that  now  fell  fast,  torrent  upon  torrent,  over  the  streets, 
rushed  under  the  roofs  of  the  nearest  houses,  or  temples,  or  sheds  —  shelter 
of  any  kind  —  for  protection  from  the  terrors  of  the  open  air.  But  darker,  and 
larger,  and  mightier,  spread  the  cloud  above  them.  It  was  a  sudden  and  more 
ghastly  Night  rushing  upon  the  realm  of  Noon! 
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THACKERAY  shares  the  reader’s  interest  with  his  works  in  a  degree 
quite  unexampled  in  literature.  His  works  are,  in  a  more  obvious  and 
special  sense  than  is  true  of  those  of  most  authors,  the  direct  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  personality;  and  this  personality  in  turn  is  one  of  unusually  special 
and  conspicuous  interest.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  idiosyncratic  attractive¬ 
ness  aside  from  his  literary  faculties  and  equipment,  and  he  endued  his  writ¬ 
ings  with  this  personal  interest  to  an  extent  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  No 
books  are  so  personal  as  his.  They  are  full  of  his  ideas,  his  notions,  his  feelings; 
and  they  owe  to  these  not  only  their  color  and  atmosphere,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  substance.  They  not  only  tell  the  story,  but  draw  the  moral; 
and  in  a  large  way  justify  the  title  of  "week-day  preacher,”  which  he  gave 
himself,  and  of  which  he  was  both  fond  and  proud. 

This  circumstance  has  been  variously  viewed  by  his  readers  and  critics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  inclinations  toward  art  or  toward  morals  - —  their  prefer¬ 
ences  for  "  objectivity  ”  in  the  novelist’s  attitude  to,  and  treatment  of,  his 
theme,  or  for  the  cogent  and  illuminating  commentary  which  draws  out  and 
sets  forth  in  the  telling  the'  typical  and  universal  interest  and  value  of  the 
story.  Taine  laments  the  consecration  of  such  splendid  artistic  gifts  as  are 
witnessed  by  the  exceptional  '  Henry  Esmond  ’  to  the  service  of  morals.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  John  Brown  both  underestimates  and  undervalues  the 
artistic  element  in  Thackeray,  and  deems  his  "  moralizing  ”  his  great  and  real 
distinction.  The  inference  is,  naturally,  that  Thackeray  has  a  side  which  each 
of  these  temperaments  may  admire  at  its  ease.  But  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  in 
addition  that  he  has  so  fused  the  two  that  each  enhances  and  neither  dis¬ 
parages  the  other.  The  characters  of  'Vanity  Fair,’  '  Pendennis,’  or  'The 
Newcomes,’  and  the  story  that  is  evolved  out  of  their  study  rather  than  con¬ 
structed  for  their  framework,  gain  greatly  in  realization  as  well  as  in  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  personal  commentary  by  which  they  are  expressed  as  well  as 
attended.  And  the  social  and  personal  philosophy  which  springs  from  their 
consideration,  and  to  which  they  give  point,  is  powerfully  enforced  by  the 
illustrative,  exemplary,  and  suggestive  service  they  perform.  Both  proceed 
from  the  instinctive  exercise  of  Thackeray’s  mind  and  temperament,  and 
therefore  coexist  harmoniously  in  his  works.  Literature  has  rarely  known  such 
a  combination  in  one  personality  of  the  artist  and  moralist,  the  satirist  and 
poet;  hence  the  unusual,  the  unique  importance  and  convenience  in  any  critical 
consideration  of  Thackeray’s  works,  of  considering  also  the  personality  which 
not  only  penetrates  but  characterizes  them. 
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It  has  become  quite  superfluous  at  the  present  day  to  point  out  that  he  was 
very  far  from  being  the  cynic  he  passed  for  with  many  readers  during  his 
lifetime.  He  is  rather  to  be  defended  from  the  reproach  of  sentimentality.  But 
excess  in  the  matter  of  sentiment  is  something  that  different  people  will  deter¬ 
mine  differently.  Intellectual  rectitude  distinguished  him  conspicuously;  but 
he  was  notably  a  man  of  heart,  and  exercised  his  great  powers  in  the  service  of 
the  affections.  He  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  sentimental  view  of  things, 
if  not  to  do  so  implies  the  dispassionate  and  detached  attitude  toward  them. 
He  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  chafed  greatly  under  the  frequent  ascription 
of  cynicism  that  he  had  to  endure.  He  found  the  problem  of  reconciling  a  stoic 
philosophy  and  an  epicurean  temperament  no  easier  and  no  harder,  probably, 
than  many  others  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned;  and  his  practice  was,  as  usual, 
a  succession  of  alternations  of  indulgence  and  restraint.  But  he  hoodwinked 
himself  no  more  than  he  was  deceived  by  others;  and  if  few  men  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  eminence  —  which  is  the  one  thing  about  him  we  can  now  perceive  as 
he  could  hardly  do  himself  —  have  been  so  open  to  his  particular  temptations, 
few  men  of  his  temperament,  on  the  other  hand,  have  steadfastly  and  indus¬ 
triously  carved  for  themselves  so  splendid  a  career.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
the  acutest  of  observers  and  eminently  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  even  in 
some  sense  a  man  about  town.  The  society  he  depicted  so  vividly  had  marked 
attractions  for  him.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  Bohemia  and  in  Belgravia,  — 
enough  so  in  the  latter  to  lead  the  literal  to  ascribe  to  him  the  snobbishness  he 
made  so  large  a  portion  of  his  subject.  As  he  pointed  out,  however,  no  one  is 
free  from  some  touch  of  this,  and  denunciation  of  it  is  in  peculiar  peril  from 
its  contagion;  Thackeray  had  the  courage  of  his  tastes  in  valuing  what  is 
really  valuable  in  the  consideration  which  society  bestows.  On  its  good  side 
this  consideration  is  certainly  to  be  prized  by  anyone  not  a  snob;  for  it  means 
a  verdict  often  more  impartial  and  independent  than  that  of  any  other  tribunal. 
Society  is  a  close  corporation;  and  petty  as  are  many  of  its  standards,  and 
vulgar  as  is  much  of  its  application  of  them,  it  has  its  ideal  of  the  art  of  life: 
and  what  it  really  worships  is  real  power  —  power  that  is  independent  of 
talent,  accomplishment,  or  worth,  often,  very  likely;  but  power  that,  adven¬ 
titious  or  other,  is  almost  an  automatic  measure  of  an  individual’s  claims  upon 
it.  Really  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  society  implies  a  special,  disinterested, 
and  esthetic  talent  like  another;  and  Thackeray’s  gift  in  this  respect  is  prop¬ 
erly  to  be  associated  with  his  literary  and  more  largely  human  ones.  At  all 
events  it  aided  him  to  handle  his  theme  of  "  manners  ”  with  a  competence 
denied  to  most  writers,  and  helped  to  fuse  in  him  the  dual  temperament  of 
the  artist  and  satirist  with  distinguished  results. 

This  combination  of  the  artist  and  the  satirist  is  the  ideal  one  for  the 
novelist;  and  Thackeray’s  genius,  varied  as  it  is,  is  pre-eminently  the  genius 
of  the  born  novelist.  It  is  singular,  but  it  is  doubtless  characteristic  of  a  tem¬ 
perament  destined  to  such  complete  maturity,  that  he  should  have  waited  so 
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long  before  finding  his  true  field  of  effort,  and  that  he  should  not  have  begun 
the  work  upon  which  his  fame  rests  until  he  had  reached  an  age  at  which  that 
of  not  a  few  men  of  genius  has  ended:  he  was  thirty-six  before  his  first  great 
work  was  published.  He  was  born  July  18,  1811,  in  Calcutta;  and  was  sent 
home  to  England  to  school,  upon  his  father’s  death  when  he  was  five  years  old. 
From  1822  to  1828  he  was  at  Charterhouse  School  —  the  famous  "Grey 
Friars  ’’  of  '  The  Newcomes.’  He  spent  two  years  at  Cambridge,  leaving  with¬ 
out  a  degree  to  travel  abroad,  where  he  visited  the  great  European  capitals, 
and  saw  Goethe  at  Weimar.  He  traveled  in  the  real  sense,  and  used  perceptive 
faculties  such  as  are  given  to  few  observers,  to  the  notable  ends  subsequently 
witnessed  in  his  books.  He  was  from  the  first  always  of  the  world  as  well  as 
in  it,  and  understood  it  with  as  quick  sympathy  in  one  place  as  in  another.  At 
Weimar  he  meditated  translating  Schiller;  but  —  no  doubt  happily  —  nothing 
came  of  the  desultory  design.  In  1831  he  went  into  chambers  in  the  Temple; 
but  not  taking  kindly  to  law,  and  losing  a  small  inherited  fortune,  he  followed 
his  native  bent,  which  led  him  into  journalism,  literature,  and  incidentally 
into  art.  After  some  slight  preliminary  experience  he  began  his  serious  literary 
work  as  a  contributor  to  Fraser’s  Magazine  in  1835,  and  thenceforth  wrote 
literary  miscellany  of  extraordinary  variety  —  stories,  reviews,  art  criticisms, 
foreign  correspondence,  burlesques,  ballads  —  for  all  sorts  of  periodicals. 

In  1836  he  made  an  effort  to  obtain  work  as  an  illustrator,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess  —  one  of  his  failures  being  with  Dickens,  whose  refusal  was  certainly 
justified.  In  1838  he  illustrated  Jerrold’s  'Men  of  Character’;  but  in  the 
main  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  his  own  works  in  this  respect,  and 
most  of  these  he  did  illustrate.  Pictorial  art  was  clearly  not  his  vocation.  His 
drawings  have  plenty  of  character;  and  it  is  not  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that 
we  have  his  pictorial  presentment  rather  than  another’s,  of  so  many  of  his 
personages.  But  he  not  only  lacked  the  skill  that  comes  of  training  —  he  had 
no  real  gift  for  representation,  and  for  the  plastic  expression  of  beauty  he 
had  no  faculty;  the  element  of  caricature  is  prominent  in  all  his  designs.  He 
did  them  with  great  delight  and  ease,  whereas  literary  work  was  always  drudg¬ 
ery  to  him;  but  of  course  this  is  the  converse  of  witness  to  their  merit. 

His  poetry,  which  he  wrote  at  intervals,  and  desultorily  throughout  his 
career,  is  on  a  decidedly  higher  plane.  It  is  of  the  kind  that  is  accurately  called 
"  verse,”  but  it  is  as  plainly  his  own  as  his  prose;  and  some  of  it  will  always 
be  read,  probably,  for  its  feeling  and  its  felicity.  It  is  the  verse  mainly  but  not 
merely  of  the  improviser.  It  never  oversteps  the  modesty  becoming  the  native 
gift  that  expresses  itself  in  it.  Most  of  it  could  not  have  been  as  well  said  in 
prose;  and  its  title  is  clear  enough,  however  unpretentious.  Metrically  and 
in  substance  the  '  Ballads  ’  are  excellent  balladry.  They  never  rise  to  Scott’s 
level  of  heroic  bravura,  and  though  the  contemplative  ones  are  deeper  in  feel¬ 
ing  than  any  of  Scott’s,  they  are  poetically  more  summary  and  have  less  sweep; 
one  hardly  thinks  of  the  pinions  of  song  at  all  in  connection  with  them.  Prose 
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was  distinctly  Thackeray’s  medium  more  exclusively  than  it  was  Scott’s.  But 
compare  the  best  of  the  '  Ballads  ’  with  Macaulay’s  '  Lays,’  to  note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  both  quality  and  execution  between  the  verse  of  a  writer  with  a 
clear  poetic  strain  in  his  temperament,  and  that  of  a  pure  rhetorician  whose 
numbers  make  one  wince.  '  The  White  Squall  ’  is  a  tour  de  force  of  rhyme 
and  rhythm,  the  '  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse  ’  has  a  place  in  every  reader’s  af¬ 
fections,  '  Mr.  Moloney’s  Account  of  the  Ball  ’  is  a  perpetual  delight,  even 
'The  Crystal  Palace’  is  not  merely  clever;  and  'The  Pen  and  the  Album’ 
and  notably  the  'Vanitas  Vanitatum’  verses  have  an  elevation  that  is  both 
solemn  and  moving. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  Punch  almost  immediately  upon  its  establishment, 
and  was  long  one  of  its  strongest  contributors.  The  following  year,  1843,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  published  his  'Irish  Sketch-Book.’  In  1844  he  made  the 
Eastern  journey  chronicled  in  '  From  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,’  and  published 
'Barry  Lyndon’  in  Fraser.  In  1846  and  1847  'The  Book  of  Snobs’  appeared 
in  Punch;  and  in  1847  'Vanity  Fair,’  which  made  him  famous  and  the  fash¬ 
ion.  'Pendennis’  followed  in  1848-50.  Next  came  'The  English  Humorists 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century’  (1851),  delivered  with  great  success  to  the  exact¬ 
ing  London  world  of  society  and  letters;  'Henry  Esmond,’  and  his  first  trip  to 
America  (1852),  where  he  repeated  the  lectures,  and  where  he  was  greeted 
universally  with  a  friendliness  he  thoroughly  returned;  'The  Newcomes’ 
(1853-55) ;  his  second  American  trip  (1855) ,  when  he  first  read  his  lectures  on 
'  The  Four  Georges  ’;  '  The  Virginians  ’  (1857-59) ;  the  establishment  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  with  Thackeray  as  editor  (i860),  and  the  publication  in 
its  pages  during  his  last  three  years  of  the  'Roundabout  Papers,’  'Lovel  the 
Widower,’  '  Philip,’  and  the  beginning  of  the  unfinished  '  Denis  Duval.’  In 
1857  he  had  contested  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Oxford  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
but  had  been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1018  to  1085  for  his  opponent.  His  health 
had  been  far  from  good  for  some  years;  and  during  the  night  of  December 
23,  1863,  he  died  in  his  sleep. 

Loosely  speaking,  his  work  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  mis¬ 
cellany  and  novels,  by  the  climacteric  date  of  his  career  —  January  1847  — 
when  the  first  number  of  'Vanity  Fair’  appeared.  No  writer  whose  fame 
rests,  as  Thackeray’s  larger  fame  does,  on  notable  works  of  fiction,  has  written 
miscellaneous  literature  of  the  quality  of  his.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
novels,  it  ranks  him  as  the  representative  English  man  of  letters  of  his  time. 
There  is  extraordinarily  little  "  copy  ”  in  it.  It  is  the  lighter  work  of  a  man 
born  for  greater  things,  and  having  therefore  in  its  quality  something  superior 
to  its  genre.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  style  which  in  its  maturity  led  Carlyle 
to  say,  "  Nobody  in  our  day  wrote,  I  should  say,  with  such  perfection  of 
style  and  as  Thackeray  observes  of  Gibbon’s  praise  of  Fielding,  "  there  can 
be  no  gainsaying  the  sentence  of  this  great  judge  ”  in  such  a  matter.  It  has  too 
his  qualities  of  substance,  which  were  to  reach  their  full  development  later. 
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'  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  ’  is  rather  small-beer,  but  it  communicates 
that  sense  of  reality  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  vain  among  its  contemporaries: 
compare  the  consummate  Brough  in  this  respect  with  one  of  Dickens’s  ideal 
hypocrites.  The  '  Sketch-Books  ’  will  always  be  good  reading.  '  The  Book  of 
Snobs  ’  enlarged  the  confines  of  literature  by  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  a  new  domain.  '  Barry  Lyndon  ’  is  a  masterpiece  of  irony  comparable  with 
Swift  and  '  Jonathan  Wild  ’  alone,  and  to  be  ranked  rather  among  the  novels. 
Such  burlesques  as  '  Rebecca  and  Rowena  ’  and  the  '  Novels  by  Eminent 
Hands’  of  Punch,  the  various  essays  in  polite  literature  of  Mr.  Yellowplush, 
the  delightful  extravagance  '  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,’  the  admirable  account 
of  'Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,’  and  many  other  trifles  which  it  is  needless  even  to 
catalogue  here,  illustrate  in  common  a  quality  of  wit,  of  unexpectedness,  of 
charm,  as  conspicuous  as  their  remarkable  variety.  And  as  to  the  later  '  Lec¬ 
tures  ’  on  the  Queen  Anne  humorists  and  the  Georges,  and  the  inimitable 
'  Roundabout  Papers,’  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done  on  quite  the 
same  plane. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  elaborate  and  exquisitely  commented  picture  of  life 
which  the  novels  present,  that  Thackeray  owes  his  fellowship  with  the  very 
greatest  figures  of  literature  outside  the  realm  of  poetry.  The  four  most  im¬ 
portant- —  'Vanity  Fair,’  'Pendennis,’  'Henry  Esmond,’  and  'The  New- 
comes  ’  —  especially,  enable  him  to  take  his  place  among  these  with  the  ease 
of  equality.  'Vanity  Fair’  perhaps  expresses  his  genius  in  its  freest  spon¬ 
taneity.  Thackeray  himself  spoke  of  it  —  to  Dr.  Merriman  —  as  his  greatest 
work.  And  though  he  declared  '  Flenry  Esmond  ’  —  which,  as  the  dedicator 
states,  "  copies  the  manners  and  language  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  ”  —  "  the 
very  best  that  I  can  do,”  the  two  remarks  are  not  inconsistent:  they  aptly  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  his  most  original  substance  and  his  most  perfect  form. 
'  Pendennis  ’  and  '  The  Newcomes  ’  are  social  pictures  on  a  larger  scale,  of  less 
dramatic  and  more  epic  interest.  'The  Virginians’  is  only  less  important;  but 
it  loses  something  of  the  relief  which  the  remoteness  of  its  epoch  gives  '  Henry 
Esmond,’  and  something  of  the  actuality  that  its  other  predecessors  owe  to 
their  modernness.  '  Lovel  the  Widower  ’  is  an  admitted  failure,  largely  though 
not  splendidly  redeemed  by  '  Philip  ’  which  followed  it.  But  the  beginnings  of 
'Denis  Duval’  are  enough  to  show  that  the  level  of  'The  Virginians,’  at 
least,  might  have  been  reached  again;  and  make  the  writer’s  death  at  fifty-two 
indisputably  and  grievously  premature. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  who  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  '  Jane  Eyre  ’  to 
Thackeray,  maintaining  that  "No  commentator  upon  his  writings  has  yet 
found  the  comparison  that  suits  him,  the  terms  which  rightly  characterize  his 
talent,”  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  first  social  regenerator  of  the  day.”  She  had 
herself,  however,  correctly  divined  his  talent:  it  was  at  once  social  and  moral. 
She  objected  to  his  association  with  Fielding,  whom  she  declared  he  resembled 
"  as  an  eagle  does  a  vulture^”  and  charged  Fielding  with  having  "  stooped  on 
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carrion.”  Fielding  was  undoubtedly  his  model.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
read  him  more  in  early  years.  And  Fielding  is  undoubtedly  a  writer  of  both 
social  and  moral  quality;  but  he  lacks  spirituality.  And  spirituality  is  a  quality 
that  Thackeray  possessed  in  a  distinguished  degree.  It  is  his  spirituality  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  really  had  in  mind  in  contrasting  him  in  her  trenchant,  pas¬ 
sionate  way  with  his  predecessor.  The  difference  is  fundamental.  It  is  far 
deeper  than  mere  choice  of  material.  Thackeray  himself  says  regretfully,  in 
the  preface  to  'Pendennis’:  "Since  the  author  of  'Tom  Jones’  was  buried, 
no  writer  of  fiction  among  us  has  been  permitted  to  depict  to  his  utmost  power 
a  man.  We  must  drape  him,  and  give  him  a  certain  conventional  simper.” 
He  would  have  liked,  clearly,  a  wider  range  and  a  freer  hand;  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  would  have  been  less  pleased  with  him  had  he  enjoyed  them.  But  he 
would  never  have  "  sunk  with  his  subject,”  because  his  imagination  had  so 
strong  a  spiritual  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  distinguishes  him  from  such  a  novelist  as  George 
Eliot  is  the  preoccupation  of  his  imagination  with  the  heart  rather  than  the 
mind.  Instinctively  his  critics  agree  in  characterizing  his  dominant  faculty  as 
"  insight  into  the  human  heart.”  There  is  no  question  anywhere  as  to  the  depth 
and  keenness  of  this  insight  in  him,  at  all  events  ■ —  however  one  regards  the 
frequent  statement  that  it  was  deeper  and  keener  than  that  of  any  other  writer, 
"  Shakespeare  and  Balzac  perhaps  excepted.”  The  exception  of  Shakespeare  is 
surely  as  sound  as  it  is  mechanical.  That  of  Balzac  may  be  disputed.  Balzac’s 
insight  proceeds  from  his  curiosity,  that  of  Thackeray  from  his  sympathy.  If 
always  as  keen,  Balzac’s  is  never  quite  as  deep.  It  is  perhaps  wider.  Curiosity 
in  the  artist  means  an  unlimited  interest  in  men  and  things;  which  it  regards 
as  all,  and  more  or  less  equally,  material.  Sympathy  necessarily  selects  —  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  even  antipathy  if  one  chooses;  but  in  selecting  it  concentrates.  'La 
Comedie  Humaine  ’  is  a  wonderful  structure,  a  marvelously  elaborate  frame¬ 
work  filled  in  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  both  types  and  individuals.  But 
though  less  multifarious,  Thackeray’s  world  is  far  more  real.  His  figures  are 
far  more  alive.  Their  inner  springs  are  divined,  not  studied.  They  make  the 
story  themselves,  not  merely  appear  in  it.  We  have  no  charts  of  their  minds 
and  qualities,  but  we  know  them  as  we  know  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

This  sense  of  reality  and  vitality,  in  which  the  personages  of  Thackeray 
excel  those  of  any  other  prose  fiction,  proceeds  from  that  unusual  association 
in  the  author’s  own  personality  of  the  spiritual  and  sentimental  qualities  with 
great  intellectual  powers  —  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  For  character  — 
the  subject  par  excellence  of  the  great  writers  of  fiction  as  distinguished  from 
the  pure  romanticists  —  depends  upon  the  heart.  It  is  comparatively  independ¬ 
ent  of  psychology.  For  a  period  so  given  over  to  science  as  our  own,  so  imbued 
with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  so  concentrated  upon  the  scientific  side  of  even 
spiritual  things,  psychological  fiction  —  such  as  George  Eliot’s  —  inevitably 
possesses  a  special,  an  almost  esoteric,  interest.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
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the  elemental,  the  temperamental,  the  vital  idiosyncrasies  of  character  depend 
less  directly  upon  mental  than  upon  moral  qualities.  Men  are  what  they  are 
through  their  feeling,  not  through  their  thinking  —  except  in  so  far  as  their 
thinking  modifies  their  feeling.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Thackeray  does  not  neglect  the  mental  constitution  of  his  characters.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  his  Rebecca,  for  example,  as  Turgenev  is  said  to  have  ob¬ 
served  of  Zola’s  Gervaise  Coupeau,  that  "  he  tells  us  how  she  feels,  never  what 
she  thinks.”  We  have  a  complete  enough  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  her 
exceedingly  active  mind;  only  in  the  main  we  infer  this  indirectly  from  what 
she  does,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  rather  than  from 
an  express  scrutiny  of  her  mental  mechanism.  Her  human  and  social  side  is 
uppermost  in  her  creator’s  presentation  of  her,  though  she  is  plainly  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  enough  to  reward  the  study  and  even  the  speculation  of  the  most  in¬ 
sistent  psychologist. 

Henry  James  acutely  observes  of  Hawthorne’s  characters,  that  with  the 
partial  exception  of  Donatello  in  the  '  Marble  Faun,’  there  are  no  types  among 
them.  And  it  is  assuredly  for  this  reason  that  they  appear  to  us  so  entirely 
the  creations  of  Hawthorne’s  fancy,  so  much  a  part  of  the  insubstantial  witch¬ 
ery  of  his  genius,  that  they  seem  as  individuals  so  unreal.  Thackeray,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  reproached  with  creating  nothing  but  types.  But  the  truth 
is  that  a  character  of  fiction,  in  order  to  make  the  impression  of  individuality, 
must  be  presented  as  a  type.  It  is  through  its  typical  qualities  that  it  attains  a 
definition  which  is  neither  insubstantial  like  that  of  Hawthorne’s  person¬ 
ages,  nor  a  caricature  like  that  of  so  many  of  Dickens’s.  Its  typical  quali¬ 
ties  are  those  that  persuade  us  of  its  truth,  and  create  the  convincing  illusion 
of  its  reality.  A  type  in  fiction  is  a  type  in  the  sense  in  which  the  French  use 
the  term  in  speaking  of  a  real  person  —  a  synthesis  of  representative  traits, 
more  accentuated  than  the  same  characteristics  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  gen¬ 
eral;  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  of  particularly  salient  individuality.  Only  in  this 
way  do  real  persons  who  are  not  also  eccentric  persons  leave  a  striking  and 
definite  impression  on  us;  and  only  in  this  way  do  we  measure  that  correspond¬ 
ence  of  fictitious  to  real  character  which  determines  the  reality  of  the  former. 

Of  course  in  thus  eschewing  psychology  and  dealing  mainly  with  types  — 
in  occupying  himself  with  those  elemental  traits  of  character  that  depend  upon 
the  heart  rather  than  the  mind  —  a  realist  like  Thackeray  renounces  a  field 
so  large  and  interesting  as  justly  to  have  his  neglect  of  it  accounted  to  him  as 
a  limitation.  And  Thackeray  still  further  narrows  his  field  by  confining  him¬ 
self  in  the  main  to  character  not  merely  in  its  elemental  traits,  but  in  its  morally 
significant  ones  as  well.  The  colorless  characters,  such  as  Tom  Tulliver,  for  a 
single  example,  in  which  George  Eliot  is  so  strong,  the  irresponsible  ones,  such 
as  Dickens’s  Winkles  and  Swivellers,  have  few  fellows  in  his  fiction,  from 
which  the  seriousness  of  his  satiric  strain  excludes  whatever  is  not  significant 
as  well  as  whatever  is  purely  particular.  The  loss  is  very  great,  considering  his 
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world  as  a  comedie  humaine.  It  involves  more  than  the  elimination  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  —  it  diminishes  the  number  of  types;  and  all  types  are  interesting,  whether 
morally  important  or  not.  But  in  Thackeray’s  case  it  has  two  great  compensa¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  greater  concentration  it  involves  notably  defines 
and  emphasizes  the  net  impression  of  his  works.  It  unifies  their  effect;  and 
sharply  crystallizes  the  message  to  mankind,  which,  like  every  great  writer  in 
whatever  branch  of  literature  he  may  cultivate,  it  was  the  main  business,  the 
aim  and  crown  and  apology  of  his  life,  to  deliver.  There  is  no  missing  the 
tenor  of  his  gospel,  which  is  that  character  is  the  one  thing  of  importance  in 
life;  that  it  is  tremendously  complex,  and  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  mis¬ 
conceive  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others;  that  truth  is  the  one  instrument  of  its 
perfecting,  and  the  one  subject  worthy  of  pursuit;  and  that  the  study  of  truth 
discloses  littlenesses  and  futilities  in  it  at  its  best  for  which  the  only  cloak 
is  charity,  and  the  only  consolation  and  atonement  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections. 

In  the  second  place,  his  concentration  upon  the  morally  significant  places 
him  at  the  head  of  the  novelists  of  manners.  It  is  the  moral  qualities,  of  course, 
that  unite  men  in  society,  and  make  it  something  other  than  the  sum  of  its  in¬ 
dividuals.  Thackeray’s  personages  are  never  portrayed  in  isolation.  They  are 
part  of  the  milieu  in  which  they  exist,  and  which  has  itself  therefore  much 
more  distinction  and  relief  than  an  environment  which  is  merely  a  framework. 
How  they  regard  each  other,  how  they  feel  toward  and  what  they  think  of 
each  other,  the  mutuality  of  their  very  numerous  and  vital  relations,  furnishes 
an  important  strand  in  the  texture  of  the  story  in  which  they  figure.  Their 
activities  are  modified  by  the  air  they  breathe  in  common.  Their  conduct  is 
controlled,  their  ideas  affected,  even  their  desires  and  ambitions  dictated,  by 
the  general  ideals  of  the  society  that  includes  them.  In  a  more  extended  sense 
than  Lady  Kew  intended  in  reminding  Ethel  Newcome  of  the  fact,  they  "  be¬ 
long  to  their  belongings.”  So  far  as  it  goes,  therefore  —  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  its  limitations,  which  are  trivial  in  comparison  —  Thack¬ 
eray’s  picture  of  society  is  the  most  vivid,  as  it  is  incontestably  the  most  real,  in 
prose  fiction.  The  temperament  of  the  artist  and  satirist  combined,  the  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  moral  element  in  character  —  and  in  logical  sequence, 
with  its  human  and  social  side  —  lead  naturally  to  the  next  step  of  viewing 
man  in  his  relations,  and  the  construction  of  a  miniature  world.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  place  in  literature  won  for  him  by  his  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  Thackeray’s  social  picture  has  given  him  a  distinction  that  is  perhaps 
unique.  In  virtue  of  it,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  who  passed  his  life  in  rivalry 
with  Dickens  and  Bulwer  and  Trollope  and  Lever,  belongs  with  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere. 
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BEATRIX  ESMOND 
From  '  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond  ’ 

A  S  they  came  up  to  the  house  at  Walcote,  the  windows  from  within  were 
lighted  up  with  friendly  welcome;  the  supper  table  was  spread  in  the 
A  )V  oak  parlor:  it  seemed  as  if  forgiveness  and  love  were  awaiting  the 
returning  prodigal.  Two  or  three  familiar  faces  of  domestics  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  at  the  porch:  the  old  housekeeper  was  there,  and  young  Lockwood  from 
Castlewood  in  my  lord’s  livery  of  tawny  and  blue.  His  dear  mistress  pressed 
his  arm  as  they  passed  into  the  hall.  Her  eyes  beamed  out  on  him  with  affec¬ 
tion  indescribable.  "  Welcome,”  was  all  she  said,  as  she  looked  up,  putting 
back  her  fair  curls  and  back  hood.  A  sweet  rosy  smile  blushed  on  her  face; 
Harry  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  charming.  Her  face  was  lighted 
with  a  joy  that  was  brighter  than  beauty;  she  took  a  hand  of  her  son,  who 
was  in  the  hall  waiting  his  mother  —  she  did  not  quit  Esmond’s  arm. 

"Welcome,  Harry!  ”  my  young  lord  echoed  after  her.  "Here  we  are  all 
come  to  say  so.  Here’s  old  Pincot;  hasn’t  she  grown  handsome?  ”  and  Pincot, 
who  was  older  and  no  handsomer  than  usual,  made  a  curtsey  to  the  captain 
—  as  she  called  Esmond  —  and  told  my  lord  to  "  Have  done,  now.” 

"  And  here’s  Jack  Lockwood.  He’ll  make  a  famous  grenadier,  Jack;  and  so 
shall  I:  we’ll  both  ’list  under  you,  cousin.  As  soon  as  I  am  seventeen,  I  go  to 
the  army  —  every  gentleman  goes  to  the  army.  Look!  who  comes  here: 
ho,  ho!  ”  he  burst  into  a  laugh.  " ’Tis  Mistress  ’Trix,  with  a  new  ribbon:  I 
knew  she  would  put  one  on  as  soon  as  she  heard  a  captain  was  coming  to 
supper.” 

This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Walcote  House,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  staircase  that  leads  from  an  open  gallery,  where  are  the 
doors  of  the  sleeping-chambers;  and  from  one  of  these,  a  wax  candle  in  her 
hand  and  illuminating  her,  came  Mistress  Beatrix  —  the  light  falling  indeed 
upon  the  scarlet  ribbon  which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant  white 
neck  in  the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a  child,  and  found  a  woman;  grown  beyond  the  common 
height,  and  arrived  at  such  a  dazzling  completeness  of  beauty  that  his  eyes 
might  well  show  surprise  and  delight  at  beholding  her.  In  hers  there  was  a 
brightness  so  lustrous  and  melting  that  I  have  seen  a  whole  assembly  follow 
her  as  if  by  an  attraction  irresistible;  and  that  night  the  great  duke  was  at 
the  playhouse  after  Ramillies,  every  soul  turned  and  looked  (she  chanced  to 
enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  theater  at  the  same  moment)  at  her,  and  not 
at  him.  She  was  a  brown  beauty;  that  is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebrows  and  eye¬ 
lashes  were  dark,  her  hair  curling  with  rich  undulations  and  waving  over  her 
shoulders;  but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzling  white  as  snow  in  sunshine,  ex- 
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cept  her  cheeks  which  were  a  bright  red,  and  her  lips  which  were  of  a  still 
deeper  crimson.  Her  mouth  and  chin,  they  said,  were  too  large  and  full;  and 
so  they  might  be  for  a  goddess  in  marble,  but  not  for  a  woman  whose  eyes 
were  fire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was  the  sweetest  low  song,  whose 
shape  was  perfect  symmetry,  health,  decision,  activity,  whose  foot  as  it  planted 
itself  on  the  ground  was  firm  but  flexible,  and  whose  motion,  whether  rapid 
or  slow,  was  always  perfect  grace:  agile  as  a  nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen  —  now 
melting,  now  imperious,  now  sarcastic  —  there  was  no  single  movement  of 
hers  but  was  beautiful.  As  he  thinks  of  her,  he  who  writes  feels  young  again, 
and  remembers  a  paragon. 

So  she  came  holding  her  dress  with  one  fair  rounded  arm,  and  her  taper 
before  her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to  greet  Esmond. 

"  She  hath  put  on  her  scarlet  stockings  and  white  shoes,”  says  my  lord,  still 
laughing.  "  Oh,  my  fine  mistress!  is  this  the  way  you  set  your  cap  at  the  cap¬ 
tain?  ”  She  approached,  shining  smiles  upon  Esmond,  who  could  look  at  noth¬ 
ing  but  her  eyes.  She  advanced,  holding  forward  her  head,  as  if  she  would 
have  him  kiss  her  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 

"  Stop,”  she  said,  "  I  am  grown  too  big!  Welcome,  Cousin  Harry,”  and  she 
made  him  an  arch  curtsey,  sweeping  down  to  the  ground  almost  with  the  most 
gracious  bend,  looking  up  the  while  with  the  brightest  eyes  and  sweetest  smile. 
Love  seemed  to  radiate  from  her.  Harry  eyed  her  with  such  a  rapture  as  the 
first  lover  is  described  as  having  by  Milton. 

"  N’est-ce  pas?  ”  says  my  lady,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  still  hanging  on  his 
arm. 

Esmond  turned  round  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  as  he  met  his  mistress’s  clear 
eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her,  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  filia  pulcrior  [more 
beautiful  daughter]. 

"  Right  foot  forward,  toe  turned  out,  so;  now  drop  the  curtsey  and  show 
the  red  stockings,  ’Trix.  They’re  silver  clocks,  Harry.  The  dowager  sent  ’em. 
She  went  to  put  ’em  on,”  cries  my  lord. 

"  Hush,  you  stupid  child!  ”  says  miss,  smothering  her  brother  with  kisses; 
and  then  she  must  come  and  kiss  her  mamma,  looking  all  the  while  at  Harry 
over  his  mistress’s  shoulder.  And  if  she  did  not  kiss  him,  she  gave  him  both 
her  hands  and  said,  "  O  Harry,  we’re  so,  so  glad  you’re  come!  ” 

"  There  are  woodcocks  for  supper,”  says  my  lord.  "  Huzzay!  It  was  such 
a  hungry  sermon.” 

"  And  it  is  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  and  our  Harry  has  come 
home.” 

"  Huzzay,  old  Pincot!  ”  again  says  my  lord;  and  my  dear  lady’s  lips  looked 
as  if  they  were  trembling  with  prayer.  She  would  have  Harry  lead  in  Beatrix 
to  the  supper-room,  going  herself  with  my  young  Lord  Viscount;  and  to  this 
party  came  Tom  Tusher  directly,  whom  four  at  least  out  of  the  company  of 
five  wished  away.  Away  he  went,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sweetmeats  were  put 
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down;  and  then,  by  the  great  crackling  fire  —  his  mistress,  or  Beatrix  with 
her  blushing  glances,  filling  his  glass  for  him  —  Harry  told  the  story  of  his 
campaign,  and  passed  the  most  delightful  night  his  life  had  ever  known.  The 
sun  was  up  long  ere  he  was,  so  deep,  sweet,  and  refreshing  was  his  slumber. 
He  woke  as  if  angels  had  been  watching  at  his  bed  all  night.  I  daresay  one  that 
was  as  pure  and  loving  as  an  angel  had  blessed  his  sleep  with  her  prayers. 

Next  morning  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  little  household  at  Walcote, 
as  the  custom  was:  Esmond  thought  Mistress  Beatrix  did  not  listen  to  Tusher’s 
exhortation  much;  her  eyes  were  wandering  everywhere  during  the  service  — 
at  least  whenever  he  looked  up  he  met  them.  Perhaps  he  also  was  not  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  reverence  the  chaplain.  "  This  might  have  been  my  life,”  he  was 
thinking;  "  this  might  have  been  my  duty  from  now  till  old  age.  Well,  were  it 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  be  with  these  dear  friends  and  part  from  ’em  no  more? 
Until  —  until  the  destined  lover  comes  and  takes  away  pretty  Beatrix  —  ” 
and  the  best  part  of  Tom  Tusher’s  exposition,  which  may  have  been  very 
learned  and  eloquent,  was  quite  lost  to  poor  Harry  by  this  vision  of  the 
destined  lover,  who  put  the  preacher  out. 

All  the  while  of  the  prayers,  Beatrix  knelt  a  little  way  before  Harry  Esmond. 
The  red  stockings  were  changed  for  a  pair  of  gray,  and  black  shoes  in  which 
her  feet  looked  to  the  full  as  pretty.  All  the  roses  of  spring  could  not  vie  with 
the  brightness  of  her  complexion;  Esmond  thought  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  the  sunny  luster  of  her  eyes.  My  lady  viscountess  looked  fatigued 
as  if  with  watching,  and  her  face  was  pale. 

Miss  Beatrix  remarked  these  signs  of  indisposition  in  her  mother,  and  de¬ 
plored  them.  "  I  am  an  old  woman,”  says  my  lady  with  a  kind  smile:  "  I  can¬ 
not  hope  to  look  as  young  as  you  do,  my  dear.” 

"  She’ll  never  look  as  good  as  you  do  if  she  lives  till  she’s  a  hundred,”  says 
my  lord,  taking  his  mother  by  the  waist  and  kissing  her  hand. 

"  Do  I  look  very  wicked,  cousin?  ”  says  Beatrix,  turning  full  round  on 
Esmond,  with  her  pretty  face  so  close  under  his  chin  that  the  soft  perfumed 
hair  touched  it.  She  laid  her  finger-tips  on  his  sleeve  as  she  spoke,  and  he  put 
his  other  hand  over  hers. 

"  I’m  like  your  looking-glass,”  says  he,  "  and  that  can’t  flatter  you.” 

"  He  means  that  you  are  always  looking  at  him,  my  dear,”  says  her  mother 
archly.  Beatrix  ran  away  from  Esmond  at  this,  and  flew  to  her  mamma,  whom 
she  kissed,  stopping  my  lady’s  mouth  with  her  pretty  hand. 

"  And  Harry  is  very  good  to  look  at,”  says  my  lady,  with  her  fond  eyes  re¬ 
garding  the  young  man. 

"  If  ’tis  good  to  see  a  happy  face,”  says  he,  "  you  see  that.”  My  lady  said 
"  Amen  ”  with  a  sigh;  and  Harry  thought  the  memory  of  her  dear  lord  rose 
up  and  rebuked  her  back  again  into  sadness,  for  her  face  lost  the  smile  and 
resumed  its  look  of  melancholy. 

"  Why,  Harry,  how  fine  we  look  in  our  scarlet-and-silver  and  our  black  peri- 
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wig,”  cries  my  lord.  "  Mother,  I  am  tired  of  my  own  hair.  When  shall  I  have 
a  peruke?  Where  did  you  get  your  steenkirk,  Harry?  ” 

"  It’s  some  of  my  lady  dowager’s  lace,”  says  Harry;  "  she  gave  me  this  and 
a  number  of  other  fine  things.” 

"  My  lady  dowager  isn’t  such  a  bad  woman,”  my  lord  continued. 

"  She’s  not  so  —  so  red  as  she’s  painted,”  says  Miss  Beatrix. 

Her  brother  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  I’ll  tell  her  you  said  so;  by  the  Lord,  ’Trix, 
I  will,”  he  cries  out. 

"  She’ll  know  that  you  hadn’t  the  wit  to  say  it,  my  lord,”  says  Miss  Beatrix. 

"We  won’t  quarrel  the  first  day  Harry’s  here,  will  we,  mother?  ”  said  the 
young  lord.  "  We’ll  see  if  we  can  get  on  to  the  new  year  without  a  fight.  Have 
some  of  this  Christmas  pie.  And  here  comes  the  tankard;  no,  it’s  Pincot  with 
the  tea.” 

"  Will  the  captain  choose  a  dish?  ”  asked  Mistress  Beatrix. 

"  I  say,  Harry,”  my  lord  goes  on,  "  I’ll  show  thee  my  horses  after  breakfast, 
and  we’ll  go  a-bird-netting  tonight;  and  on  Monday  there’s  a  cock-match  at 
Winchester  —  do  you  love  cock-fighting,  Harry?  —  between  the  gentlemen  of 
Sussex  and  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  at  £10  the  battle  and  £50  the  odd 
battle,  to  show  one-and-twenty  cocks.” 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Beatrix,  to  amuse  our  kinsman?  ”  asks  my  lady. 

"  I’ll  listen  to  him,”  says  Beatrix.  "  I  am  sure  he  has  a  hundred  things  to  tell 
us.  And  I’m  jealous  already  of  the  Spanish  ladies.  Was  that  a  beautiful  nun 
at  Cadiz  that  you  rescued  from  the  soldiers?  Your  man  talked  of  it  last  night 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Betty  told  me  this  morning  as  she  combed  my  hair. 
And  he  says  you  must  be  in  love,  for  you  sat  on  deck  all  night  and  scribbled 
verses  all  day  in  your  table-book.”  Harry  thought  if  he  had  wanted  a  subject 
for  verses  yesterday,  today  he  had  found  one;  and  not  all  the  Lindamiras  and 
Ardelias  of  the  poets  were  half  so  beautiful  as  this  young  creature:  but  he  did 
not  say  so,  though  some  one  did  for  him. 


BEATRIX  ESMOND  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON 

From  '  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond  ’ 

PERHAPS  Beatrix  was  a  little  offended  at  his  gaiety.  "  Is  this  the  way, 
sir,  that  you  receive  the  announcement  of  your  misfortune,”  says  she; 
"  and  do  you  come  smiling  before  me  as  if  you  were  glad  to  be  rid  of 

me?” 

Esmond  would  not  be  put  off  from  his  good-humor,  but  told  her  the  story 
of  Tom  Trett  and  his  bankruptcy.  "  I  have  been  hankering  after  the  grapes 
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on  the  wall,”  says  he,  "  and  lost  my  temper  because  they  were  beyond  my 
reach:  was  there  any  wonder?  They’re  gone  now,  and  another  has  them  —  a 
taller  man  than  your  humble  servant  has  won  them.”  And  the  colonel  made 
his  cousin  a  low  bow. 

"  A  taller  man,  Cousin  Esmond!  ”  says  she.  "  A  man  of  spirit  would  have 
scaled  the  wall,  sir,  and  seized  them!  A  man  of  courage  would  have  fought 
for  ’em,  not  gaped  for  ’em.” 

"  A  duke  has  but  to  gape  and  they  drop  into  his  mouth,”  says  Esmond,  with 
another  low  bow. 

"  Yes,  sir,”  says  she,  "  a  duke  is  a  taller  man  than  you.  And  why  should  I 
not  be  grateful  to  one  such  as  his  Grace,  who  gives  me  his  heart  and  his  great 
name?  It  is  a  great  gift  he  honors  me  with;  I  know  ’tis  a  bargain  between  us, 
and  I  accept  it  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  perform  my  part  of  it.  ’Tis  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  sighing  and  philandering,  between  a  nobleman  of  his  Grace’s  age  and  a 
girl  who  hath  little  of  that  softness  in  her  nature.  Why  should  I  not  own  that  I 
am  ambitious,  Harry  Esmond;  and  if  it  be  no  sin  in  a  man  to  covet  honor,  why 
should  a  woman  too  not  desire  it?  Shall  I  be  frank  with  you,  Harry,  and  say 
that  if  you  had  not  been  down  on  your  knees  and  so  humble,  you  might  have 
fared  better  with  me?  A  woman  of  my  spirit,  cousin,  is  to  be  won  by  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  not  by  sighs  and  rueful  faces.  All  the  time  you  are  worshiping 
and  singing  hymns  to  me,  I  know  very  well  I  am  no  goddess,  and  grow  weary 
of  the  incense.  So  would  you  have  been  weary  of  the  goddess  too,  when  she 
was  called  Mrs.  Esmond  and  got  out  of  humor  because  she  had  not  pin  money 
enough,  and  was  forced  to  go  about  in  an  old  gown.  Eh!  cousin,  a  goddess  in 
a  mob  cap  that  has  to  make  her  husband’s  gruel  ceases  to  be  divine  —  I  am 
sure  of  it.  I  should  have  been  sulky  and  scolded;  and  of  all  the  proud  wretches 
in  the  world  Mr.  Esmond  is  the  proudest,  let  me  tell  him  that.  You  never  fall 
into  a  passion;  but  you  never  forgive,  I  think.  Had  you  been  a  great  man 
you  might  have  been  good-humored;  but  being  nobody,  sir,  you  are  too  great 
a  man  for  me:  and  I’m  afraid  of  you,  cousin  —  there!  and  I  won’t  worship 
you,  and  you’ll  never  be  happy  except  with  a  woman  who  will.  Why,  after  I 
belonged  to  you,  and  after  one  of  my  tantrums,  you  would  have  put  the  pillow 
over  my  head  some  night  and  smothered  me,  as  the  black  man  does  the  woman 
in  the  play  that  you’re  so  fond  of.  What’s  the  creature’s  name?  Desdemona. 
You  would,  you  little  black-eyed  Othello.” 

"  I  think  I  should,  Beatrix,”  says  the  colonel. 

"  And  I  want  no  such  ending.  I  intend  to  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and  to  go  to 
ten  thousand  routs  and  balls,  and  to  play  cards  every  night  of  my  life  till  the 
year  eighteen  hundred.  And  I  like  to  be  the  first  of  my  company,  sir;  and  I 
like  flattery  and  compliments,  and  you  give  me  none:  and  I  like  to  be  made  to 
laugh,  sir,  and  who’s  to  laugh  at  your  dismal  face,  I  should  like  to  know?  and 
I  like  a  cOach-and-six  or  a  coach-and-eight;  and  I  like  diamonds  and  a  new 
gown  every  week,  and  people  to  say,  '  That’s  the  duchess  —  how  well  her 
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Grace  looks  —  make  way  for  Madame  l’Ambassadrice  d’Angleterre  —  call  her 
Excellency’s  people  ’  —  that’s  what  I  like.  And  as  for  you,  you  want  a  woman 
to  bring  your  slippers  and  cap,  and  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  cry  '  Oh,  carol  oh, 
bravo!  ’  while  you  read  your  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  and  stuff.  Mamma 
would  have  been  the  wife  for  you  had  you  been  a  little  older,  though  you  look 
ten  years  older  than  she  does  —  you  do,  you  glum-faced,  blue-bearded  little 
old  man!  You  might  have  sat  like  Darby  and  Joan  and  flattered  each  other, 
and  billed  and  cooed  like  a  pair  of  old  pigeons  on  a  perch.  I  want  my  wings 
and  to  use  them,  sir.”  And  she  spread  out  her  beautiful  arms,  as  if  indeed  she 
could  fly  off  like  the  pretty  "  Gawrie  ”  whom  the  man  in  the  story  was  en¬ 
amored  of. 

"  And  what  will  your  Peter  Wilkins  say  to  your  flight?  ”  says  Esmond,  who 
never  admired  this  fair  creature  more  than  when  she  rebelled  and  laughed  at 
him. 

"  A  duchess  knows  her  place,”  says  she  with  a  laugh.  "  Why,  I  have  a  son 
already  made  for  me  and  thirty  years  old  (my  Lord  Arran) ,  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  How  they  will  scold,  and  what  a  rage  they  will  be  in,  when  I  come  to  take 
the  head  of  the  table!  But  I  give  them  only  a  month  to  be  angry:  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  shall  love  me  every  one,  and  so  shall  Lord  Arran,  and  so 
shall  all  his  Grace’s  Scots  vassals  and  followers  in  the  Highlands.  I’m  bent 
on  it;  and  when  I  take  a  thing  in  my  head  ’tis  done.  His  Grace  is  the  greatest 
gentleman  in  Europe,  and  I’ll  try  and  make  him  happy:  and  when  the  King 
comes  back  you  may  count  on  my  protection,  Cousin  Esmond  —  for  come  back 
the  King  will  and  shall;  and  I’ll  bring  him  back  from  Versailles  if  he  comes 
under  my  hoop.” 

"  I  hope  the  world  will  make  you  happy,  Beatrix,”  says  Esmond  with  a  sigh. 
"You’ll  be  Beatrix  till  you  are  my  lady  duchess  —  will  you  not?  I  shall  then 
make  your  Grace  my  very  lowest  bow.” 

"  None  of  these  sighs  and  this  satire,  cousin,”  she  says:  "  I  take  his  Grace’s 
great  bounty  thankfully  —  yes,  thankfully,  and  will  wear  his  honors  becom¬ 
ingly.  I  do  not  say  he  hath  touched  my  heart,  but  he  has  my  gratitude,  obedi¬ 
ence,  admiration;  I  have  told  him  that  and  no  more,  and  with  that  his  noble 
heart  is  content.  I  have  told  him  all  —  even  the  story  of  that  poor  creature 
that  I  was  engaged  to,  and  that  I  could  not  love,  and  I  gladly  gave  his  word 
back  to  him,  and  jumped  for  joy  to  get  back  my  own.  I  am  twenty-five  years 

old.” 

"  Twenty-six,  my  dear,”  says  Esmond. 

"Twenty-five,  sir  —  I  choose  to  be  twenty-five;  and  in  eight  years  no  man 
hath  ever  touched  my  heart.  Yes  —  you  did  once  for  a  little,  Harry,  when  you 
came  back  after  Lille,  and  engaging  with  that  murderer  Mohun,  and  saving 
Frank’s  life.  I  thought  I  could  like  you;  and  mamma  begged  me  hard  on  her 
knees,  and  I  did  —  for  a  day.  But  the  old  chill  came  over  me,  Henry,  and  the 
old  fear  of  you  and  your  melancholy;  and  I  was  glad  when  you  went  away. 
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and  engaged  with  my  Lord  Ashburnham  that  I  might  hear  no  more  of  you  — 
that’s  the  truth.  You  are  too  good  for  me,  somehow.  I  could  not  make  you 
happy,  and  should  break  my  heart  in  trying  and  not  being  able  to  love  you. 
But  if  you  had  asked  me  when  we  gave  you  the  sword,  you  might  have  had  me, 
sir;  and  we  both  should  have  been  miserable  by  this  time.  I  talked  with  that 
silly  lord  all  night  just  to  vex  you  and  mamma;  and  I  succeeded,  didn’t  I? 
How  frankly  we  can  talk  of  these  things!  It  seems  a  thousand  years  ago;  and 
though  we  are  here  sitting  in  the  same  room,  there  is  a  great  wall  between  us. 
My  dear,  kind,  faithful,  gloomy  old  cousin!  I  can  like  you  now,  and  admire 
you  too,  sir,  and  say  that  you  are  brave,  and  very  kind,  and  very  true,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  for  all  —  for  all  your  little  mishap  at  your  birth,”  says  she, 
wagging  her  arch  head.  "  And  now,  sir,”  says  she  with  a  curtsey,  "  we  must 
have  no  more  talk  except  when  mamma  is  by,  as  his  Grace  is  with  us;  for  he 
does  not  half  like  you,  cousin,  and  is  jealous  as  the  black  man  in  your  favorite 
play.” 

Though  the  very  kindness  of  the  words  stabbed  Mr.  Esmond  with  the 
keenest  pang,  he  did  not  show  his  sense  of  the  wound  by  any  look  of  his  (as 
Beatrix  indeed  afterward  owned  to  him)  ;  but  said  with  a  perfect  command  of 
himself,  and  an  easy  smile,  "  The  interview  must  not  end  yet,  my  dear,  until 
I  have  had  my  last  word.  Stay,  here  comes  your  mother!  ”  (Indeed  she  came  in 
here  with  her  sweet  anxious  face;  and  Esmond,  going  up,  kissed  her  hand  re¬ 
spectfully.)  "  My  dear  lady  may  hear  too  the  last  words,  which  are  no  secrets, 
and  are  only  a  parting  benediction  accompanying  a  present  for  your  marriage 
from  an  old  gentleman  your  guardian;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  was  the  guardian  of  all 
the  family,  and  an  old  fellow  that  is  fit  to  be  the  grandfather  of  you  all;  and 
in  this  character  let  me  make  my  lady  duchess  her  wedding  present.  They  are 
the  diamonds  my  father’s  widow  left  me.  I  had  thought  Beatrix  might  have 
had  them  a  year  ago;  but  they  are  good  enough  for  a  duchess,  though  not 
bright  enough  for  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  world.”  And  he  took  the  case 
out  of  his  pocket  in  which  the  jewels  were,  and  presented  them  to  his  cousin. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  for  the  stones  were  indeed  very  handsome,  and  of 
great  value;  and  the  next  minute  the  necklace  was  where  Belinda’s  cross  is  in 
Mr.  Pope’s  admirable  poem,  and  glittering  on  the  whitest  and  most  perfectly 
shaped  neck  in  all  England. 

The  girl’s  delight  at  receiving  these  trinkets  was  so  great  that,  after  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  looking-glass  and  examining  the  effect  they  produced  upon  that 
fair  neck  which  they  surrounded,  Beatrix  was  running  back  with  her  arms 
extended,  and  was  perhaps  for  paying  her  cousin  with  a  price  that  he  would 
have  liked  no  doubt  to  receive  from  those  beautiful  rosy  lips  of  hers;  but 
at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  his  Grace  the  bridegroom-elect  was 
announced. 

He  looked  very  black  upon  Mr.  Esmond,  to  whom  he  made  a  very  low 
bow  indeed,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  each  lady  in  his  most  ceremonious  man- 
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ner.  He  had  come  in  his  chair  from  the  palace  hard  by,  and  wore  his  two 
stars  of  the  Garter  and  the  Thistle. 

"  Look,  my  lord  duke,”  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  advancing  to  him  and  show¬ 
ing  the  diamonds  on  her  breast. 

"  Diamonds,”  says  his  Grace.  "  Hm!  they  seem  pretty.” 

"  They  are  a  present  on  my  marriage,”  says  Beatrix. 

"  From  her  Majesty?  ”  asks  the  duke.  "  The  Queen  is  very  good.” 

"  From  my  Cousin  Henry  —  from  our  Cousin  Henry,”  cry  both  the  ladies 
in  a  breath. 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  the  gentleman.  I  thought  that  my  Lord 
Castlewood  had  no  brother;  and  that  on  your  Ladyship’s  side  there  were  no 
nephews.” 

"  From  our  cousin,  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  my  lord,”  says  Beatrix,  taking 
the  colonel’s  hand  very  bravely,  "  who  was  left  guardian  to  us  by  our  father, 
and  who  has  a  hundred  times  shown  his  love  and  friendship  for  our  family.” 

"  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  receives  no  diamonds  but  from  her  husband, 
madam,”  says  the  duke:  "  may  I  pray  you  to  restore  these  to  Mr.  Esmond?  ” 

"  Beatrix  Esmond  may  receive  a  present  from  our  kinsman  and  benefactor, 
my  Lord  Duke,”  says  Lady  Castlewood  with  an  air  of  great  dignity.  "  She  is 
my  daughter  yet;  and  if  her  mother  sanctions  the  gift,  no  one  else  has  the 
right  to  question  it.” 

"Kinsman  and  benefactor!  ”  says  the  duke.  "I  know  of  no  kinsman;  and 
I  do  not  choose  that  my  wife  should  have  for  benefactor  a  —  ” 

"  My  lord!  ”  says  Colonel  Esmond. 

"I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words,”  says  his  Grace:  "  frankly  I  tell  you  that 
your  visits  to  this  house  are  too  frequent,  and  that  I  choose  no  presents  for 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  from  gentlemen  that  bear  a  name  they  have  no 
right  to.” 

"  My  Lord!  ”  breaks  out  Lady  Castlewood,  "  Mr.  Esmond  hath  the  best 
right  to  that  name  of  any  man  in  the  world;  and  ’tis  as  old  and  as  honorable 
as  your  Grace’s.” 

My  lord  duke  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  Lady  Castlewood  was  mad,  that  was 
so  talking  to  him. 

"  If  I  called  him  benefactor,”  said  my  mistress,  "  it  is  because  he  has  been 
so  to  us  —  yes,  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the  bravest,  the  dearest  of  benefactors. 
He  would  have  saved  my  husband’s  life  from  Mohun’s  sword.  He  did  save 
my  boy’s,  and  defended  him  from  that  villain.  Are  these  no  benefits?  ” 

"  I  ask  Colonel  Esmond’s  pardon,”  says  his  Grace,  if  possible  more  haughty 
than  before.  "  I  would  say  not  a  word  that  should  give  him  offence,  and  thank 
him  for  his  kindness  to  your  Ladyship’s  family.  My  Lord  Mohun  and  I  are 
connected,  you  know,  by  marriage  —  though  neither  by  blood  nor  friendship; 
but  I  must  repeat  what  I  said,  that  my  wife  can  receive  no  presents  from 
Colonel  Esmond.” 
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"  My  daughter  may  receive  presents  from  the  Head  of  our  House;  my 
daughter  may  thankfully  take  kindness  from  her  father’s,  her  mother’s,  her 
brother’s  dearest  friend,  and  be  grateful  for  one  more  benefit  besides  the  thou¬ 
sand  we  owe  him,”  cries  Lady  Castlewood.  "  What  is  a  string  of  diamond 
stones  compared  to  that  affection  he  hath  given  us  —  our  dearest  preserver 
and  benefactor?  We  owe  him  not  only  Frank’s  life,  but  our  all  —  yes,  our 
all,”  says  my  mistress,  with  a  heightened  color  and  a  trembling  voice.  "  The 
title  we  bear  is  his,  if  he  would  claim  it.  ’Tis  we  who  have  no  right  to  our 
name:  not  he  that’s  too  great  for  it.  He  sacrificed  his  name  at  my  dying  lord’s 
bedside  —  sacrificed  it  to  my  orphan  children;  gave  up  rank  and  honor  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  us  so  nobly.  His  father  was  Viscount  of  Castlewood  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Esmond  before  him;  and  he  is  his  father’s  lawful  son  and  true  heir, 
and  we  are  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and  he  the  chief  of  a  house  that’s 
as  old  as  your  own.  And  if  he  is  content  to  forego  his  name  that  my  child 
may  bear  it,  we  love  him  and  honor  him  and  bless  him  under  whatever  name 
he  bears  ”  —  and  here  the  fond  and  affectionate  creature  would  have  knelt 
to  Esmond  again  but  that  he  prevented  her;  and  Beatrix,  running  up  to  her 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  cry  of  alarm,  embraced  her  and  said,  "  Mother,  what 
is  this?  ” 

"  ’Tis  a  family  secret,  my  lord  duke,”  says  Colonel  Esmond:  "poor  Beatrix 
knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  did  my  lady  till  a  year  ago.  And  I  have  as  good  a  right 
to  resign  my  title  as  your  Grace’s  mother  to  abdicate  hers  to  you.” 

"  I  should  have  told  everything  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,”  said  my  mis¬ 
tress,  "  had  his  Grace  applied  to  me  for  my  daughter’s  hand,  and  not  to  Bea¬ 
trix.  I  should  have  spoken  with  you  this  very  day  in  private,  my  lord,  had  not 
your  words  brought  about  this  sudden  explanation;  and  now  ’tis  fit  Beatrix 
should  hear  it,  and  know,  as  I  would  have  all  the  world  know,  what  we  owe  to 
our  kinsman  and  patron.” 

And  then  in  her  touching  way,  and  having  hold  of  her  daughter’s  hand, 
and  speaking  to  her  rather  than  my  lord  duke,  Lady  Castlewood  told  the 
story  which  you  know  already  —  lauding  up  to  the  skies  her  kinsman’s  be¬ 
havior.  On  his  side  Mr.  Esmond  explained  the  reasons,  that  seemed  quite  suf¬ 
ficiently  cogent  with  him,  why  the  succession  in  the  family,  as  at  present  it 
stood,  should  not  be  disturbed;  and  he  should  remain  as  he  was,  Colonel 
Esmond. 

"  And  Marquis  of  Esmond,  my  lord,”  says  his  Grace,  with  a  low  bow; 
"  permit  me  to  ask  your  Lordship’s  pardon  for  words  that  were  uttered  in  ig¬ 
norance,  and  to  beg  for  the  favor  of  your  friendship.  To  be  allied  to  you,  sir, 
must  be  an  honor  under  whatever  name  you  are  known  ”  (so  his  Grace  was 
pleased  to  say)  ;  "  and  in  return  for  the  splendid  present  you  make  my  wife, 
your  kinswoman,  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  command  any  service  that 
James  Douglas  can  perform.  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  I  repay  you  a  part 
of  my  obligations  at  least;  and  ere  very  long,  and  with  the  mission  her  Ma- 
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jesty  hath  given  me,”  says  the  duke,  "  that  may  perhaps  be  in  my  power.  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  a  favor,  my  lord,  if  Colonel  Esmond  will  give  away  the 
bride.” 

"  And  if  he  will  take  the  usual  payment  in  advance,  he  is  welcome,”  says  ■ 
Beatrix,  stepping  up  to  him;  and  as  Esmond  kissed  her,  she  whispered,  "  Oh, 
why  didn’t  I  know  you  before?  ” 

My  lord  duke  was  as  hot  as  a  flame  at  this  salute,  but  said  never  a  word; 
Beatrix  made  him  a  proud  curtsey,  and  the  two  ladies  quitted  the  room  to¬ 
gether. 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 
From  'Vanity  Fair’ 

THERE  never  was,  since  the  days  of  Darius,  such  a  brilliant  train  of 
camp-followers  as  hung  round  the  train  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
army  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  1815;  and  led  it  dancing  and  feasting, 
as  it  were,  up  to  the  very  brink  of  battle.  A  certain  ball  which  a  noble  duchess 
gave  at  Brussels  on  June  15  in  the  above-named  year  is  historical.  All  Brussels 
had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  about  it;  and  I  have  heard  from  ladies  who 
were  in  that  town  at  the  period,  that  the  talk  and  interest  of  persons  of  their 
own  sex  regarding  the  ball  was  much  greater  even  than  in  respect  of  the 
enemy  in  their  front.  The  struggles,  intrigues,  and  prayers  to  get  tickets 
were  such  as  only  English  ladies  will  employ,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
society  of  the  great  of  their  own  nation. 

Jos  and  Mrs.  O’Dowd,  who  were  panting  to  be  asked,  strove  in  vain  to 
procure  tickets;  but  others  of  our  friends  were  more  lucky.  For  instance, 
through  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Bareacres,  and  as  a  set-off  for  the  dinner  at 
the  restaurateur’s,  George  got  a  card  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Osborne;  which 
circumstance  greatly  elated  him.  Dobbin,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  general 
commanding  the  division  in  which  their  regiment  was,  came  laughing  one 
day  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  displayed  a  similar  invitation;  which  made  Jos 
envious,  and  George  wonder  how  the  deuce  he  should  be  getting  into  society. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  finally,  were  of  course  invited,  as  became  the  friends 
of  a  general  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade. 

On  the  appointed  night,  George,  having  commanded  new  dresses  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  for  Amelia,  drove  to  the  famous  ball,  where  his  wife  did 
not  know  a  single  soul.  After  looking  about  for  Lady  Bareacres  —  who  cut 
him,  thinking  the  card  was  quite  enough  —  and  after  placing  Amelia  on  a 
bench,  he  left  her  to  her  own  cogitations  there;  thinking  on  his  own  part 
that  he  had  behaved  very  handsomely  in  getting  her  new  clothes,  and  bringing 
her  to  the  ball,  where  she  was  free  to  amuse  herself  as  she  liked.  Her  thoughts 
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were  not  of  the  pleasantest,  and  nobody  except  honest  Dobbin  came  to  dis¬ 
turb  them. 

Whilst  her  appearance  was  an  utter  failure  (as  her  husband  felt  with  a 
sort  of  rage) ,  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley’s  debut  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  bril¬ 
liant.  She  arrived  very  late.  Her  face  was  radiant;  her  dress  perfection.  In 
the  midst  of  the  great  persons  assembled,  and  the  eye-glasses  directed  to  her, 
Rebecca  seemed  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  when  she  used  to  marshal  Miss 
Pinkerton’s  little  girls  to  church.  Numbers  of  the  men  she  knew  already,  and 
the  dandies  thronged  round  her.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  was  whispered  among 
them  that  Rawdon  had  run  away  with  her  from  out  of  a  convent,  and  that  she 
was  a  relation  of  the  Montmorency  family.  She  spoke  French  so  perfectly 
that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this  report,  and  it  was  agreed  that  her 
manners  were  fine,  and  her  air  distingue.  Fifty  would-be  partners  thronged 
round  her  at  once,  and  pressed  to  have  the  honor  to  dance  with  her.  But  she 
said  she  was  engaged,  and  only  going  to  dance  very  little;  and  made  her  way 
at  once  to  the  place  where  Emmy  sate  quite  unnoticed,  and  dismally  unhappy. 
And  so,  to  finish  the  poor  child  at  once  Mrs.  Rawdon  ran  and  greeted  affec¬ 
tionately  her  dearest  Amelia,  and  began  forthwith  to  patronize  her.  She 
found  fault  with  her  friend’s  dress,  and  her  hair-dresser,  and  wondered  how 
she  could  be  so  chaussee,  and  vowed  that  she  must  send  her  corsetiere  the  next 
morning.  She  vowed  that  it  was  a  delightful  ball;  that  there  was  everybody 
that  everyone  knew,  and  only  a  very  few  nobodies  in  the  whole  room.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  a  fortnight,  and  after  three  dinners  in  general  society,  this  young 
woman  had  got  up  the  genteel  jargon  so  well  that  a  native  could  not  speak  it 
better;  and  it  was  only  from  her  French  being  so  good,  that  you  could  know 
that  she  was  not  a  born  woman  of  fashion. 

George,  who  had  left  Emmy  on  her  bench  on  entering  the  ball-room,  very 
soon  found  his  way  back  when  Rebecca  was  by  her  dear  friend’s  side.  Becky 
was  just  lecturing  Mrs.  Osborne  upon  the  follies  which  her  husband  was  com¬ 
mitting.  "  For  God’s  sake,  stop  him  from  gambling,  my  dear,”  she  said,  "  or 
he  will  ruin  himself.  He  and  Rawdon  are  playing  at  cards  every  night;  and 
you  know  he  is  very  poor,  and  Rawdon  will  win  every  shilling  from  him  if 
he  does  not  take  care.  Why  don’t  you  prevent  him,  you  little  careless  creature? 
Why  don’t  you  come  to  us  of  an  evening,  instead  of  moping  at  home  with  that 
Captain  Dobbin?  I  dare  say  he  is  tres  amiable;  but  how  could  one  love  a 
man  with  feet  of  such  size?  Your  husband’s  feet  are  darlings  —  here  he  comes. 
Where  have  you  been,  wretch?  Here  is  Emmy  crying  her  eyes  out  for  you. 
Are  you  coming  to  fetch  me  for  the  quadrille?  ”  And  she  left  her  bouquet 
and  shawl  by  Amelia’s  side,  and  tripped  off  with  George  to  dance.  Women 
only  know  how  to  wound  so.  There  is  a  poison  on  the  tips  of  their  little  shafts 
which  stings  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  man’s  blunter  weapon.  Our  poor 
Emmy,  who  had  never  hated,  never  sneered  all  her  life,  was  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  her  remorseless  little  enemy. 
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George  danced  with  Rebecca  twice  or  thrice  —  how  many  times  Amelia 
scarcely  knew.  She  sate  quite  unnoticed  in  her  corner,  except  when  Rawdon 
came  up  with  some  words  of  clumsy  conversation;  and  later  in  the  evening, 
when  Captain  Dobbin  made  so  bold  as  to  bring  her  refreshments  and  sit 
beside  her.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  her  why  she  was  so  sad;  but  as  a  pretext 
for  the  tears  which  were  filling  in  her  eyes,  she  told  him  that  Mrs.  Crawley 
had  alarmed  her  by  telling  her  that  George  would  go  on  playing. 

"  It  is  curious,  when  a  man  is  bent  upon  play,  by  what  clumsy  rogues  he 
will  allow  himself  to  be  cheated,”  Dobbin  said;  and  Emmy  said,  "  Indeed.” 
She  was  thinking  of  something  else.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  that 
grieved  her. 

At  last  George  came  back  for  Rebecca’s  shawl  and  flowers.  She  was  going 
away.  She  did  not  even  condescend  to  come  back  and  say  good-by  to  Amelia. 
The  poor  girl  let  her  husband  come  and  go  without  saying  a  word,  and  her 
head  fell  on  her  breast.  Dobbin  had  been  called  away,  and  was  whispering 
deep  in  conversation  with  the  general  of  the  division,  his  friend,  and  had  not 
seen  this  last  parting.  George  went  away  then  with  the  bouquet;  but  when 
he  gave  it  to  the  owner,  there  lay  a  note,  coiled  like  a  snake  among  the  flowers. 
Rebecca’s  eye  caught  it  at  once:  she  had  been  used  to  deal  with  notes  in  early 
life.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  the  nosegay.  He  saw  by  her  eyes  as  they 
met,  that  she  was  aware  what  she  should  find  there.  Her  husband  hurried 
her  away,  still  too  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts,  seemingly,  to  take  note  of 
any  marks  of  recognition  which  might  pass  between  his  friend  and  his  wife. 
These  were,  however,  but  trifling.  Rebecca  gave  George  her  hand  with  one 
of  her  usual  quick  knowing  glances,  and  made  a  curtsey  and  walked  away. 
George  bowed  over  the  hand;  said  nothing  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Crawley’s 

—  did  not  hear  it  even,  his  brain  was  so  throbbing  with  triumph  and  excite¬ 
ment;  and  allowed  them  to  go  away  without  a  word. 

His  wife  saw  the  one  part  at  least  of  the  bouquet  scene.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  George  should  come  at  Rebecca’s  request  to  get  her  her  scarf  and  flowers 

—  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  done  twenty  times  before  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  days;  but  now  it  was  too  much  for  her.  "  William,”  she  said,  suddenly 
clinging  to  Dobbin,  who  was  near  her,  "you’ve  always  been  very  kind  to  me: 
I’m  —  I’m  not  well.  Take  me  home.”  She  did  not  know  she  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  as  George  was  accustomed  to  do.  He  went  away  with  her 
quickly.  Her  lodgings  were  hard  by;  and  they  threaded  through  the  crowd 
without,  where  everything  seemed  to  be  more  astir  than  even  in  the  ballroom 
within. 

George  had  been  angry  twice  or  thrice  at  finding  his  wife  up  on  his  return 
from  the  parties  which  he  frequented,  so  she  went  straight  to  bed  now;  but 
although  she  did  not  sleep,  and  although  the  din  and  clatter  and  the  galloping 
of  horsemen  was  incessant,  she  never  heard  any  of  these  noises,  having  quite 
other  disturbances  to  keep  her  awake. 
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Osborne  meanwhile,  wild  with  elation,  went  off  to  a  play  table  and  began 
to  bet  frantically.  He  won  repeatedly.  "  Everything  succeeds  with  me  tonight,” 
he  said.  But  his  luck  at  play  even  did  not  cure  him  of  his  restlessness;  and 
he  started  up  after  a  while,  pocketing  his  winnings,  and  went  off  to  a  buffet, 
where  he  drank  off  many  bumpers  of  wine. 

Here,  as  he  was  rattling  away  to  the  people  around,  laughing  loudly  and 
wild  with  spirits,  Dobbin  found  him.  He  had  been  to  the  card  tables  to  look 
there  for  his  friend.  Dobbin  looked  as  pale  and  grave  as  his  comrade  was 
flushed  and  jovial. 

"  Hullo,  Dob!  Come  and  drink,  old  Dob!  The  duke’s  wine  is  famous.  Give 
me  some  more,  you  sir;  ”  and  he  held  out  a  trembling  glass  for  the  liquor. 

"  Come  out,  George,”  said  Dobbin,  still  gravely:  "  don’t  drink.” 

"Drink!  there’s  nothing  like  it.  Drink  yourself,  and  light  up  your  lantern 
jaws,  old  boy.  Here’s  to  you.” 

Dobbin  went  up  and  whispered  something  to  him;  at  which  George,  giving 
a  start  and  a  wild  hurray,  tossed  off  his  glass,  clapped  it  on  the  table,  and 
walked  away  speedily  on  his  friend’s  arm.  "  The  enemy  has  passed  the 
Sambre,”  William  said,  "and  our  left  is  already  engaged.  Come  away.  We 
are  to  march  in  three  hours.” 

Away  went  George,  his  nerves  quivering  with  excitement  at  the  news  so 
long  looked  for,  so  sudden  when  it  came.  What  were  love  and  intrigue  now? 
He  thought  about  a  thousand  things  but  these  in  his  rapid  walk  to  his 
quarters:  his  past  life  and  future  chances  —  the  fate  which  might  be  before 
him  —  the  wife,  the  child  perhaps,  from  whom  unseen  he  might  be  about  to 
part.  Oh,  how  he  wished  that  night’s  work  undone!  and  that  with  a  clear 
conscience  at  least  he  might  say  farewell  to  the  tender  and  guileless  being  by 
whose  love  he  had  set  such  little  store! 

He  thought  over  his  brief  married  life.  In  those  few  weeks  he  had  fright¬ 
fully  dissipated  his  little  capital.  How  wild  and  reckless  he  had  been!  Should 
any  mischance  befall  him,  what  was  then  left  for  her?  How  unworthy  he  was 
of  her!  Why  had  he  married  her?  He  was  not  fit  for  marriage.  Why  had  he 
disobeyed  his  father,  who  had  been  always  so  generous  to  him?  Hope,  re¬ 
morse,  ambition,  tenderness,  and  selfish  regret  filled  his  heart.  He  sate  down 
and  wrote  to  his  father,  remembering  what  he  had  said  once  before,  when  he 
was  engaged  to  fight  a  duel.  Dawn  faintly  streaked  the  sky  as  he  closed  this 
farewell  letter.  He  sealed  it,  and  kissed  the  superscription.  He  thought  how 
he  had  deserted  that  generous  father,  and  of  the  thousand  kindnesses  which 
the  stern  old  man  had  done  him. 

He  had  looked  into  Amelia’s  bedroom  when  he  entered;  she  lay  quiet,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  closed,  and  he  was  glad  that  she  was  asleep.  On  arriving  at 
his  quarters  from  the  ball,  he  had  found  his  regimental  servant  already  making 
preparations  for  his  departure:  the  man  had  understood  his  signal  to  be  still, 
and  these  arrangements  were  very  quickly  and  silently  made.  Should  he  go 
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in  and  wake  Amelia,  he  thought,  or  leave  a  note  for  her  brother  to  break  the 
news  of  departure  to  her?  He  went  in  to  look  at  her  once  again. 

She  had  been  awake  when  he  first  entered  her  room,  but  had  kept  her  eyes 
closed,  so  that  even  her  wakefulness  should  not  seem  to  reproach  him.  But 
when  he  had  returned  —  so  soon  after  herself,  too  —  this  timid  little  heart 
had  felt  more  at  ease;  and  turning  towards  him  as  he  stept  softly  out  of  the 
room,  she  had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep.  George  came  in  and  looked  at  her 
again,  entering  still  more  softly.  By  the  pale  night-lamp  he  could  see  her 
sweet,  pale  face:  the  purple  eyelids  were  fringed  and  closed,  and  one  round 
arm,  smooth  and  white,  lay  outside  the  coverlet.  Good  God!  how  pure  she 
was;  how  gentle,  how  tender,  and  how  friendless!  and  he,  how  selfish,  brutal, 
and  black  with  crime!  Heart-stained  and  shame-stricken,  he  stood  at  the  bed’s 
foot  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  girl.  How  dared  he  —  who  was  he,  to  pray 
for  one  so  spotless!  God  bless  her!  God  bless  her!  He  came  to  the  bedside, 
and  looked  at  the  hand,  the  little  soft  hand,  lying  asleep;  and  he  bent  over 
the  pillow  noiselessly  towards  the  gentle  pale  face. 

Two  fair  arms  closed  tenderly  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped  down.  "  I  am 
awake,  George,”  the  poor  child  said,  with  a  sob  fit  to  break  the  little  heart 
that  nestled  so  closely  by  his  own.  She  was  awake,  poor  soul  —  and  to  what? 
At  that  moment  a  bugle  from  the  Place  of  Arms  began  sounding  clearly, 
and  was  taken  up  through  the  town;  and  ’midst  the  drums  of  the  infantry, 
and  the  shrill  pipes  of  the  Scotch,  the  whole  city  awoke.  .  .  . 

All  our  friends  took  their  share  and  fought  like  men  in  the  great  field.  All 
day  long,  whilst  the  women  were  praying  ten  miles  away,  the  lines  of  the 
dauntless  English  infantry  were  receiving  and  repelling  the  furious  charges 
of  the  French  horsemen.  Guns  which  were  heard  at  Brussels  were  plowing  up 
their  ranks,  and  comrades  falling,  and  the  resolute  survivors  closing  in. 
Towards  evening  the  attack  of  the  French,  repeated  and  resisted  so  bravely, 
slackened  in  its  fury.  They  had  other  foes  besides  the  British  to  engage,  or 
were  preparing  for  a  final  onset.  It  came  at  last:  the  columns  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  marched  up  the  hill  of  Saint  Jean,  at  length  and  at  once  to  sweep  the 
English  from  the  height  which  they  had  maintained  all  day;  and  spite  of  all, 
unscared  by  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  which  hurled  death  from  the  English 
line,  the  dark  rolling  column  pressed  on  and  up  the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to 
crest  the  eminence,  when  it  began  to  wave  and  falter.  Then  it  stopped,  still 
facing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English  troops  rushed  from  the  post  from 
which  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  Guard  turned  and 
fled. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels  —  the  pursuit  rolled  miles  away. 
Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  city:  and  Amelia  was  praying  for 
George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
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BECKY  ADMIRES  HER  HUSBAND 
From  'Vanity  Fair’ 

RAWDON  [just  let  out  of  the  debtors’  prison]  walked  home  rapidly. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  at  night.  He  ran  across  the  streets  and  the  great 
squares  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  at  length  came  up  breathless  opposite 
his  own  house.  He  started  back  and  fell  against  the  railings,  trembling  as 
he  looked  up.  The  drawing-room  windows  were  blazing  with  light.  She  had 
said  that  she  was  in  bed  and  ill.  He  stood  there  for  some  time,  the  light  from 
the  rooms  on  his  pale  face. 

He  took  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the  house.  He  could  hear 
laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the  ball  dress  in  which  he  had  been 
captured  the  night  before.  He  went  silently  up  the  stairs,  leaning  against  the 
banisters  at  the  stairhead.  Nobody  was  stirring  in  the  house  besides:  all  the 
servants  had  been  sent  away.  Rawdon  heard  laughter  within  —  laughter  and 
singing.  Becky  was  singing  a  snatch  of  the  song  of  the  night  before;  a  hoarse 
voice  shouted  "  Brava!  Brava!  ”  It  was  Lord  Steyne’s. 

Rawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  with  dinner  was  laid 
out,  and  wine  and  plate.  Steyne  was  hanging  over  the  sofa  on  which  Becky 
sate.  The  wretched  woman  was  in  a  brilliant  full  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her 
fingers  sparkling  with  bracelets  and  rings;  and  the  brilliants  on  her  breast 
which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had  her  hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing  over 
it  to  kiss  it,  when  Becky  started  up  with  a  faint  scream  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Rawdon’s  white  face.  At  the  next  instant  she  tried  a  smile,  a  horrid  smile, 
as  if  to  welcome  her  husband;  and  Steyne  rose  up,  grinding  his  teeth,  pale, 
and  with  fury  in  his  looks. 

He  too  attempted  a  laugh  —  and  came  forward  holding  out.  his  hand. 
"  What,  come  back!  How  d’ye  do,  Crawley?  ”  he  said,  the  nerves  of  his  mouth 
twitching  as  he  tried  to  grin  at  the  intruder. 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon’s  face  which  caused  Becky  to  fling  herself  be¬ 
fore  him.  "I  am  innocent,  Rawdon,”  she  said;  "before  God,  I  am  innocent.” 
She  clung  hold  of  his  coat,  of  his  hands;  her  own  were  all  covered  with  ser¬ 
pents,  and  rings,  and  baubles.  "  I  am  innocent.  —  Say  I  am  innocent,”  she 
said  to  Lord  Steyne. 

He  thought  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  him,  and  was  as  furious  with  the  wife 
as  with  the  husband.  "You  innocent,  damn  you!”  he  screamed  out.  "You 
innocent!  Why,  every  trinket  you  have  on  your  body  is  paid  for  by  me.  I 
have  given  you  thousands  of  pounds  which  this  fellow  has  spent,  and  for  which 

he  has  sold  you.  Innocent,  by - !  You’re  as  innocent  as  your  mother  the 

ballet-girl,  and  your  husband  the  bully.  Don’t  think  to  frighten  me  as  you 
have  done  others.  Make  way,  sir,  and  let  me  pass;”  and  Lord  Steyne  seized 
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up  his  hat,  and  with  flame  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in  the 
face,  marched  upon  him,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  other  would 
give  way. 

But  Rawdon  Crawley,  springing  out,  seized  him  by  the  neckcloth,  until 
Steyne,  almost  strangled,  writhed,  and  bent  under  his  arm.  "You  lie,  you 
dog!  ”  said  Rawdon.  "You  lie,  you  coward  and  villain!  ”  And  he  struck  the 
peer  twice  over  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding  to  the 
ground.  It  was  all  done  before  Rebecca  could  interpose.  She  stood  there 
trembling  before  him.  She  admired  her  husband,  strong,  brave,  and  victorious. 

"  Come  here,”  he  said.  She  came  up  at  once. 

"Take  off  those  things.”  She  began,  trembling,  pulling  the  jewels  from 
her  arms  and  the  rings  from  her  shaking  fingers,  and  held  them  all  in  a 
heap,  quivering  and  looking  up  at  him.  "  Throw  them  down,”  he  said,  and 
she  dropped  them.  He  tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast,  and 
flung  it  at  Lord  Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald  forehead.  Steyne  wore  the 
scar  to  his  dying  day. 

"  Come  upstairs,”  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife.  "  Don’t  kill  me,  Rawdon,”  she 
said.  —  He  laughed  savagely.  "  I  want  to  see  if  that  man  lies  about  the  money 
as  he  has  about  me.  Has  he  given  you  any?  ” 

"No,”  said  Rebecca;  "that  is  —  ” 

"  Give  me  your  keys,”  Rawdon  answered,  and  they  went  out  together. 

Rebecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but  one;  and  she  was  in  hopes  that  he  would 
not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that.  It  belonged  to  the  little  desk  which 
Amelia  had  given  her  in  early  days  and  which  she  kept  in  a  secret  place. 
But  Rawdon  flung  open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  throwing  the  multifarious 
trumpery  of  their  contents  here  and  there,  and  at  last  he  found  the  desk. 
The  woman  was  forced  to  open  it.  It  contained  papers,  love-letters  many 
years  old  —  all  sorts  of  small  trinkets  and  woman’s  memoranda.  And  it  con¬ 
tained  a  pocket-book  with  bank-notes.  Some  of  these  were  dated  ten  years 
back,  too;  and  one  was  quite  a  fresh  one  —  a  note  for  a  thousand  pounds 
which  Lord  Steyne  had  given  her. 

"  Did  he  give  you  this?  ”  Rawdon  said. 

"Yes,”  Rebecca  answered. 

"  I’ll  send  it  to  him  today,”  Rawdon  said  (for  day  had  dawned  again,  and 
many  hours  had  passed  in  this  search) ;  "  and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who  was  kind 
to  the  boy,  and  some  of  the  debts.  You  will  let  me  know  where  I  shall  send 
the  rest  to  you.  You  might  have  spared  me  a  hundred  pounds,  Becky,  out  of 
all  this:  I  have  always  shared  with  you.” 

"  I  am  innocent,”  said  Becky.  And  he  left  her  without  another  word. 

What  were  her  thoughts  when  he  left  her?  She  remained  for  hours  after 
he  was  gone,  the  sunshine  pouring  into  the  room,  and  Rebecca  sitting  alone 
on  the  bed’s  edge.  The  drawers  were  all  opened  and  their  contents  scattered 
about  —  dresses  and  feathers,  scarfs  and  trinkets,  a  heap  of  tumbled  vanities 
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lying  in  a  wreck.  Her  hair  was  falling  over  her  shoulders;  her  gown  was 
torn  where  Rawdon  had  wrenched  the  brilliants  out  of  it.  She  heard  him  go 
downstairs  a  few  minutes  after  he  left  her,  and  the  door  slamming  and 
closing  on  him.  She  knew  he  would  never  come  back.  He  was  gone  forever. 
Would  he  kill  himself?  she  thought;  —  not  until  after  he  had  met  Lord 
Steyne.  She  thought  of  her  long  past  life,  and  all  the  dismal  incidents  of  it. 
Ah,  how  dreary  it  seemed,  how  miserable,  lonely,  and  profitless!  Should  she 
take  laudanum  and  end  it,  too  —  have  done  with  all  hopes,  schemes,  debts, 
and  triumphs?  The  French  maid  found  her  in  this  position  —  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  her  miserable  ruins  with  clasped  hands  and  dry  eyes.  The  woman 
was  her  accomplice  and  in  Steyne’s  pay.  "  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened?  ”  she  asked. 

What  had  happened?  Was  she  guilty  or  not?  She  said  not;  but  who  could 
tell  what  was  truth  which  came  from  those  lips;  or  if  that  corrupt  heart  was 
in  this  case  pure?  All  her  lies  and  her  schemes,  all  her  selfishness  and  her  wiles, 
all  her  wit  and  genius  had  come  to  this  bankruptcy.  The  woman  closed  the 
curtains,  and  with  some  entreaty  and  show  of  kindness,  persuaded  her  mis¬ 
tress  to  lie  down  on  the  bed.  Then  she  went  below  and  gathered  up  the  trinkets 
which  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  since  Rebecca  dropped  them  there  at  her 
husband’s  orders,  and  Lord  Steyne  went  away. 


COLONEL  NEWCOME  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  HARMONY 
From  '  The  Newcomes  ’ 

THERE  was  once  a  time  when  the  sun  used  to  shine  brighter  than  it 
appears  to  do  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  when  the 
zest  of  life  was  certainly  keener;  when  tavern  wines  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
licious,  and  tavern  dinners  the  perfection  of  cookery;  when  the  perusal  of  nov¬ 
els  was  productive  of  immense  delight,  and  the  monthly  advent  of  magazine- 
day  was  hailed  as  an  exciting  holiday;  when  to  know  Thompson,  who  had 
written  a  magazine  article,  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  and  to  see  Brown, 
the  author  of  the  last  romance,  in  the  flesh,  and  actually  walking  in  the 
Park  with  his  umbrella  and  Mrs.  Brown,  was  an  event  remarkable,  and  to 
the  end  of  life  to  be  perfectly  well  remembered;  when  the  women  of  this 
world  were  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  present  time, 
and  the  houris  of  the  theaters  especially  so  ravishing  and  angelic,  that  to 
see  them  was  to  set  the  heart  in  motion,  and  to  see  them  again  was  to  struggle 
for  half  an  hour  previously  at  the  door  of  the  pit;  when  tailors  called  at  a 
man’s  lodgings  to  dazzle  him  with  cards  of  fancy  waistcoats;  when  it  seemed 
necessary  to  purchase  a  grand  silver  dressing-case,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
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beard  which  was  not  yet  born  (as  yearling  brides  provide  lace  caps,  and  work 
rich  clothes,  for  the  expected  darling)  ;  when  to  ride  in  the  Park  on  a  ten- 
shilling  hack  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  fashionable  enjoyment,  and  to  splash 
your  college  tutor  as  you  were  driving  down  Regent  Street  in  a  hired  cab 
the  triumph  of  satire;  when  the  acme  of  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  meet  Jones 
of  Trinity  at  the  Bedford,  and  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him,  and  with 
King  of  Corpus  (who  was  staying  at  the  Colonnade),  and  Martin  of  Trinity 
Hall  (who  was  with  his  family  in  Bloomsbury  Square) ,  to  dine  at  the  Piazza, 
go  to  the  play  and  see  Braham  in  '  Fra  Diavolo,’  and  end  the  frolic  evening 
by  partaking  of  supper  and  a  song  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  my  own  youth  then  that  I  met  one  or  two  of  the  characters  who  are 
to  figure  in  this  history;  and  whom  I  must  ask  leave  to  accompany  for  a  short 
while,  and  until,  familiarized  with  the  public,  they  can  make  their  own  way. 
As  I  recall  them  the  roses  bloom  again,  and  the  nightingales  sing  by  the  calm 
Bendemeer. 

Going  to  the  play  then,  and  to  the  pit,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  merry 
days,  with  some  young  fellows  of  my  own  age;  having  listened  delighted  to 
the  most  cheerful  and  brilliant  of  operas,  and  laughed  enthusiastically  at  the 
farce,  we  became  naturally  hungry  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  a  desire  for 
Welsh  rabbits  and  good  old  glee-singing  led  us  to  the  Cave  of  Harmony, 
then  kept  by  the  celebrated  Hoskins,  among  whose  friends  we  were  proud 
to  count. 

We  enjoyed  such  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hoskins  that  he  never  failed  to  greet 
us  with  a  kind  nod;  and  John,  the  waiter,  made  room  for  us  near  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  convivial  meeting.  We  knew  the  three  admirable  glee-singers,  and 
many  a  time  they  partook  of  brandy-and-water  at  our  expense.  One  of  us  gave 
his  call  dinner  at  Hoskins’s,  and  a  merry  time  we  had  of  it.  Where  are  you, 
O  Hoskins,  bird  of  the  night!  Do  you  warble  your  songs  by  Acheron,  or 
troll  your  choruses  by  the  banks  of  black  Avernus? 

The  goes  of  stout,  'The  Chough  and  Crow,’  the  Welsh  rabbit,  the  'Red- 
Cross  Knight,’  the  hot  brandy-and-water  (the  brown,  the  strong!) ,  the  '  Bloom 
is  on  the  Rye,’  (the  bloom  isn’t  on  the  rye  any  more!)  — the  song  and  the 
cup,  in  a  word,  passed  round  merrily,  and  I  daresay  the  songs  and  bumpers 
were  encored.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  very  small  attendance  at  the  Cave 
that  night,  and  we  were  all  more  sociable  and  friendly  because  the  company 
was  select.  The  songs  were  chiefly  of  the  sentimental  class;  such  ditties  were 
much  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak. 

There  came  into  the  Cave  a  gentleman  with  a  lean  brown  face  and  long 
black  mustaches,  dressed  in  very  loose  clothes,  and  evidently  a  stranger  to  the 
place.  At  least  he  had  not  visited  it  for  a  long  time.  He  was  pointing  out 
changes  to  a  lad  who  was  in  his  company;  and  calling  for  sherry-and-water, 
he  listened  to  the  music,  and  twirled  his  mustaches  with  great  enthusiasm. 

At  the  very  first  glimpse  of  me  the  boy  jumped  up  from  the  table,  bounded 
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across  the  room,  ran  to  me  with  his  hands  out,  and  blushing,  said,  "  Don’t 
you  know  me?  ” 

It  was  little  Newcome,  my  schoolfellow,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  six  years; 
grown  a  fine,  tall  young  stripling  now,  with  the  same  bright  blue  eyes  which 
I  remembered  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy. 

"  What  the  deuce  brings  you  here?  ”  said  I. 

He  laughed,  and  looked  roguish.  "My  father — 'that’s  my  father  —  would 
come.  He’s  just  come  back  from  India.  He  says  all  the  wits  used  to  come 
here  —  Mr.  Sheridan,  Captain  Morris,  Colonel  Hanger,  Professor  Porson. 
I  told  him  your  name,  and  that  you  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me  when  I  first 
went  to  Smithfield.  I’ve  left  now;  I’m  to  have  a  private  tutor.  I  say,  I’ve  got 
such  a  jolly  pony!  It’s  better  fun  than  old  Smiffle.” 

Here  the  whiskered  gentleman,  Newcome’s  father,  pointing  to  a  waiter  to 
follow  him  with  his  glass  of  sherry-and-water,  strode  across  the  room,  twirling 
his  mustaches,  and  came  up  to  the  table  where  we  sat,  making  a  salutation 
with  his  hat  in  a  very  stately  and  polite  manner,  so  that  Hoskins  himself  was, 
as  it  were,  obliged  to  bow;  the  glee-singers  murmured  among  themselves  (their 
eyes  rolling  over  their  glasses  toward  one  another  as  they  sucked  brandy-and- 
water) ;  and  that  mischievous  little  wag,  little  Nadab  the  Improvisatore  (who 
had  just  come  in) ,  began  to  mimic  him,  feeling  his  imaginary  whiskers 
after  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  and  flapping  about  his  pocket  handker¬ 
chief  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.  Hoskins  checked  this  ribaldry  by  sternly 
looking  toward  Nadab;  and  at  the  same  time  called  upon  the  gents  to  give 
their  orders,  the  waiter  being  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Bellew  about  to  sing  a 
song. 

Newcome’s  father  came  up  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  I  daresay  I 
blushed;  for  I  had  been  comparing  him  to  the  admirable  Harley  in  'The 
Critic,’  and  had  christened  him  Don  Ferolo  Whiskerandos. 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant;  and  with  a  cordiality  so 
simple  and  sincere  that  my  laughter  shrank  away  ashamed,  and  gave  place  to 
a  feeling  much  more  respectful  and  friendly.  In  youth,  you  see,  one  is  touched 
by  kindness.  A  man  of  the  world  may  of  course  be  grateful  or  not,  as  he 
chooses. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  kindness,  sir,”  says  he,  "  to  my  boy.  And  whoever 
is  kind  to  him  is  kind  to  me.  Will  you  allow  me  to  sit  down  by  you?  and 
may  I  beg  you  to  try  my  cheroots?”  We  were  friends  in  a  minute  —  young 
Newcome  snuggling  by  my  side,  his  father  opposite  —  to  whom,  after  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  of  conversation,  I  presented  my  three  college  friends. 

"  You  have  come  here,  gentlemen,  to  see  the  wits,”  says  the  colonel.  "  Are 
there  any  celebrated  persons  in  the  room?  I  have  been  five-and-thirty  years 
from  home,  and  want  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.” 

King  of  Corpus  (who  was  an  incorrigible  wag)  was  on  the  point  of  pulling 
some  dreadful  long-bow,  and  pointing  out  a  half-dozen  of  people  in  the  room 
as  R - and  H - and  L - etc.,  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  that  day; 
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but  I  cut  King’s  shins  under  the  table,  and  got  the  fellow  to  hold  his 
tongue. 

rr  Maxima  debetur  pueris  ”  [the  greatest  respect  is  due  to  children],  says 
Jones  (a  fellow  of  very  kind  feeling,  who  has  gone  into  the  Church  since) ; 
and  writing  on  his  card  to  Hoskins,  hinted  to  him  that  a  boy  was  in  the 
room,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  quite  a  greenhorn,  hence  that  the  songs 
had  better  be  carefully  selected. 

And  so  they  were.  A  lady’s  school  might  have  come  in,  and  but  for  the 
smell  of  the  cigars  and  brandy-and-water  have  taken  no  harm  by  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Why  should  it  not  always  be  so?  If  there  are  any  .Caves  of  Harmony 
now,  I  warrant  Messieurs  the  landlords  their  interests  would  be  better  consulted 
by  keeping  their  singers  within  bounds.  The  very  greatest  scamps  like  pretty 
songs,  and  are  melted  by  them;  so  are  honest  people.  It  was  worth  a  guinea  to 
see  the  simple  colonel,  and  his  delight  at  the  music.  He  forgot  all  about  the 
distinguished  wits  whom  he  had  expected  to  see,  in  his  ravishment  over  the 
glees. 

"  I  say,  Clive,  this  is  delightful.  This  is  better  than  your  aunt’s  concert 
with  all  the  Squallinis,  hey?  I  shall  come  here  often.  Landlord,  may  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  those  gentlemen  if  they  will  take  any  refreshments?  What  are 
their  names?”  (to  one  of  his  neighbors)  — "I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  hear 
any  singing  before  I  went  out,  except  an  oratorio,  where  I  fell  asleep;  but 
this,  by  George,  is  as  fine  as  Incledon!  ”  He  became  quite  excited  over  his 
sherry-and-water:  "  I’m  sorry  to  see  you,  gentlemen,  drinking  brandy-pawnee,” 
says  he.  "  It  plays  the  deuce  with  our  young  men  in  India.”  He  joined  in  all  the 
choruses  with  an  exceedingly  sweet  voice.  He  laughed  at  the  Derby  Ram  so 
that  it  did  one  good  to  hear  him;  and  when  Hoskins  sang  (as  he  did  ad¬ 
mirably)  the  '  Old  English  Gentleman,’  and  described  in  measured  cadence 
the  death  of  that  venerable  aristocrat,  tears  trickled  down  the  honest  war¬ 
rior’s  cheek,  while  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Hoskins  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir, 
for  that  song:  it  is  an  honor  to  human  nature.”  On  which  Hoskins  began  to 
cry  too. 

And  now  young  Nadab,  having  been  cautioned,  commenced  one  of  those 
surprising  feats  of  improvisation  with  which  he  used  to  charm  audiences.  He 
took  us  all  off,  and  had  rhymes  pat  about  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  room: 
King’s  pins  (which  he  wore  very  splendidly) ,  Martin’s  red  waistcoat,  etc.  The 
colonel  was  charmed  with  each  feat,  and  joined  delightedly  with  the  chorus  — 
Ritolderolritolderol  ritolderolderay  (bis) .  And  when,  coming  to  the  colonel 
himself,  he  burst  out  — 

A  military  gent  I  see  —  and  while  his  face  I  scan, 

I  think  you’ll  all  agree  with  me  —  he  came  from  Hindostan: 

And  by  his  side  sits  laughing  free  —  a  youth  with  curly  head; 

I  think  you’ll  all  agree  with  me  —  that  he  was  best  in  bed. 

Ritolderol,  etc. — * 
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the  colonel  laughed  immensely  at  this  sally,  and  clapped  his  son,  young  Clive, 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Hear  what  he  says  of  you,  sir?  Clive  best  be  off  to  bed,  my 
boy  —  ho,  ho!  No,  no.  We  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  'We  won’t  go 
home  till  morning,  till  daylight  does  appear.’  Why  should  we?  Why  shouldn’t 
my  boy  have  innocent  pleasure?  I  was  allowed  none  when  I  was  a  young  chap, 
and  the  severity  was  nearly  the  ruin  of  me.  I  must  go  and  speak  with  that 
young  man  —  the  most  astonishing  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  What’s  his 
name?  Mr.  Nadab?  Mr.  Nadab,  sir,  you  have  delighted  me.  May  I  make 
so  free  as  to  ask  you  to  come  and  dine  with  me  tomorrow  at  six.  Colonel  New- 
come,  if  you  please,  Nerot’s  Hotel,  Clifford  Street.  I  am  always  proud  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  men  of  genius,  and  you  are  one,  or  my  name  is  not 
Newcome.” 

"  Sir,  you  do  me  honor,”  says  Mr.  Nadab,  pulling  up  his  shirt  collar,  "  and 
perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  world  will  do  me  justice:  may  I  put  down 
your  honored  name  for  my  book  of  poems?  ” 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,”  says  the  enthusiastic  colonel:  "  I’ll  send  them  all 
over  India.  Put  me  down  for  six  copies,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  bring  them 
tomorrow  when  you  come  to  dinner.” 

And  now,  Mr.  Hoskins  asking  if  any  gentleman  would  volunteer  a  song, 
what  was  our  amazement  when  the  simple  Colonel  offered  to  sing  himself,  at 
which  the  room  applauded  vociferously;  while  methought  poor  Clive  New- 
come  hung  down  his  head  and  blushed  as  red  as  a  peony.  I  felt  for  the  young 
lad;  and  thought  what  my  own  sensations  would  have  been,  if  in  that  place,  my 
own  uncle,  Major  Pendennis,  had  suddenly  proposed  to  exert  his  lyrical 
powers. 

The  Colonel  selected  the  ditty  of  '  Wapping  Old  Stairs’  (a  ballad  so  sweet 
and  touching  that  surely  any  English  poet  might  be  proud  to  be  the  father  of 
it)  ;  and  he  sang  this  quaint  and  charming  old  song  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
voice,  with  flourishes  and  roulades  in  the  old  Incledon  manner,  which  has 
pretty  nearly  passed  away.  The  singer  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to-  the  simple 
ballad,  and  delivered  Molly’s  gentle  appeal  so  pathetically  that  even  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen  hummed  and  buzzed  a  sincere  applause;  and  some  wags 
who  were  inclined  to  jeer  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  clinked  their 
glasses  and  rapped  their  sticks  with  quite  a  respectful  enthusiasm.  When  the 
song  was  over,  Clive  held  up  his  head  too;  after  the  shock  of  the  first  verse, 
looked  round  with  surprise  and  pleasure  in  his  eyes:  and  we,  I  need  not  say, 
backed  our  friend,  delighted  to  see  him  come  out  of  his  queer  scrape  so  tri¬ 
umphantly.  The  colonel  bowed  and  smiled  with  very  pleasant  good-nature  at 
our  plaudits.  It  was  like  Dr.  Primrose  preaching  his  sermon  in  the  prison. 
There  was  something  touching  in  the  naivete  and  kindness  of  the  placid  and 
simple  gentleman. 

Great  Hoskins,  placed  on  high  amid  the  tuneful  choir,  was  pleased  to 
signify  his  approbation,  and  gave  his  guest’s  health  in  his  usual  dignified  man- 
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ner.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Hoskins;  "  the  room  ought 
to  be  much  obliged  to  you.  I  drink  your  ’ealth  and  song,  sir;  ”  and  he  bowed 
to  the  colonel  politely  over  his  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  of  which  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  little  in  his  customer’s  honor.  "  I  have  not  heard  that  song,”  he  was 
kind  enough  to  say,  "  better  performed  since  Mr.  Incledon  sung  it.  He  was  a 
great  singer,  sir,  and  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  our  immortal  Shakespeare, 
that,  '  take  him  for  all  in  all  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

The  colonel  blushed  in  his  turn,  and  turning  round  to  his  boy  with  an  arch 
smile,  said  "  I  learnt  it  from  Incledon.  I  used  to  slip  out  from  Gray  Friars  to 
hear  him,  Heaven  bless  me,  forty  years  ago;  and  I  used  to  be  flogged  after¬ 
ward,  and  serve  me  right  too.  Lord!  Lord!  how  the  time  passes!  ”  He  drank  off 
his  sherry-and-water,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair:  we  could  see  he  was  thinking 
about  his  youth  —  the  golden  time,  the  happy,  the  bright,  the  unforgotten.  I 
was  myself  nearly  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  at  that  period,  and  felt  as  old 
as  —  ay,  older  than  the  colonel. 

While  he  was  singing  his  ballad,  there  had  walked,  or  rather  reeled,  into  the 
room,  a  gentleman  in  a  military  frock-coat  and  duck  trousers  of  dubious  hue, 
with  whose  name  and  person  some  of  my  readers  are  perhaps  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  In  fact,  it  was  my  friend  Captain  Costigan,  in  his  usual  condition  at 
this  hour  of  the  night. 

Holding  on  by  various  tables,  the  captain  had  sidled  up,  without  accident 
to  himself  or  any  of  the  jugs  and  glasses  round  about  him,  to  the  table  where 
we  sat,  and  had  taken  his  place  near  the  writer,  his  old  acquaintance.  He 
warbled  the  refrain  of  the  colonel’s  song,  not  inharmoniously;  and  saluted 
its  pathetic  conclusion  with  a  subdued  hiccough,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of 
tears.  "  Bedad  it  is  a  beautiful  song,”  says  he,  "  and  many  a  time  I  heard  poor 
Harry  Incledon  sing  it.” 

"  He’s  a  great  character,”  whispered  that  unlucky  King  of  Corpus  to  his 
neighbor  the  colonel;  "  was  a  captain  in  the  army.  We  call  him  the  General. 
Captain  Costigan,  will  you  take  something  to  drink?  ” 

"  Bedad  I  will,”  says  the  captain,  "  and  I’ll  sing  ye  a  song  tu.” 

And  having  procured  a  glass  of  whisky-and-water  from  the  passing  waiter, 
the  poor  old  man  —  settling  his  face  into  a  horrid  grin,  and  leering  as  he  was 
wont  when  he  gave  what  he  called  one  of  his  prime  songs  —  began  his  music. 

The  unlucky  wretch,  who  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing  or  saying,  se¬ 
lected  one  of  the  most  outrageous  performances  of  his  repertoire,  fired  off  a 
tipsy  howl  by  way  of  overture,  and  away  he  went.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
verse  the  colonel  started  up,  clapping  on  his  hat,  seizing  his  stick,  and  looking 
as  ferocious  as  though  he  had  been  going  to  do  battle  with  a  Pindaree. 
"  Silence!  ”  he  roared  out. 

"  Hear,  hear!  ”  cried  certain  wags  at  a  farther  table.  "  Go  on,  Costigan,” 
said  others. 

"  Go  on!  ”  cries  the  colonel  in  his  high  voice,  trembling  with  anger.  "  Does 
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any  gentleman  say  '  Go  on  ’  ?  Does  any  man  who  has  a  wife  and  sisters,  or 
children  at  home,  say  '  Go  on  ’  to  such  disgusting  ribaldry  as  this?  Do  you 
dare,  sir,  to  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  and  to  say  that  you  hold  the  king’s 
commission,  and  to  sit  down  among  Christians  and  men  of  honor,  and  defile 
the  ears  of  young  boys  with  this  wicked  balderdash!  ” 

"  Why  do  you  bring  young  boys  here,  old  boy!  ”  cries  a  voice  of  the 
malcontents. 

"  Why?  Because  I  thought  I  was  coming  to  a  society  of  gentlemen,”  cried 
out  the  indignant  Colonel.  "  Because  I  never  could  have  believed  that  English¬ 
men  could  meet  together  and  allow  a  man,  and  an  old  man,  so  to  disgrace 
himself.  For  shame,  you  old  wretch!  Go  home  to  your  bed,  you  hoary  old 
sinner!  And  for  my  part,  I’m  not  sorry  that  my  son  should  see,  for  once  in  his 
life,  to  what  shame  and  degradation  and  dishonor,  drunkenness  and  whisky 
may  bring  a  man.  Never  mind  the  change,  sir!  curse  the  change!  ”  says  the 
Colonel,  facing  the  amazed  waiter:  "  keep  it  till  you  see  me  in  this  place  again; 
which  will  be  never  —  by  George,  never!  ”  And  shouldering  his  stick,  and 
scowling  round  at  the  company  of  scared  bacchanalians,  the  indignant  gen¬ 
tleman  stalked  away,  his  boy  after  him. 

Clive  seemed  rather  shamefaced;  but  I  fear  the  rest  of  the  company  looked 
still  more  foolish. 

"  Aussi  que  diable  venait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere?  ”  [But  what  the  devil 
did  he  come  to  a  place  like  this  for?]  says  King  of  Corpus  to  Jones  of  Trin¬ 
ity:  and  Jones  gave  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  —  which  were  smarting,  perhaps; 
for  that  uplifted  cane  of  the  colonel’s  had  somehow  fallen  on  the  back  of  every 
man  in  the  room. 


COLONEL  NEWCOME’S  DEATH 
From  '  The  Newcomes  ’ 

CLIVE,  and  the  boy  sometimes  with  him,  used  to  go  daily  to  Grey  Friars, 
where  the  colonel  still  lay  ill.  After  some  days  the  fever  which  had 
attacked  him  left  him;  but  left  him  so  weak  and  enfeebled  that  he 
could  only  go  from  his  bed  to  the  chair  by  his  fireside.  The  season  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  bitter;  the  chamber  which  he  inhabited  was  warm  and  spacious:  it  was 
considered  unadvisable  to  move  him  until  he  had  attained  greater  strength 
and  till  warmer  weather.  The  medical  men  of  the  House  hoped  he  might  rally 
in  spring.  My  friend  Dr.  Goodenough  came  to  him;  he  hoped  too,  but  not 
with  a  hopeful  face.  A  chamber,  luckily  vacant,  hard  by  the  colonel’s,  was 
assigned  to  his  friends,  where  we  sat  when  we  were  too  many  for  him.  Besides 
his  customary  attendant,  he  had  two  dear  and  watchful  nurses,  who  were 
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almost  always  with  him  —  Ethel,  and  Madame  de  Florae,  who  had  passed 
many  a  faithful  year  by  an  old  man’s  bedside;  who  would  have  come,  as  to  a 
work  of  religion,  to  any  sick  couch  —  much  more  to  this  one,  where  he  lay 
for  whose  life  she  would  once  gladly  have  given  her  own. 

But  our  colonel,  we  all  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  was  no  more  our  friend 
of  old  days.  He  knew  us  again,  and  was  good  to  everyone  round  him,  as  his 
wont  was;  especially,  when  Boy  came  his  old  eyes  lighted  up  with  simple  hap¬ 
piness,  and  with  eager  trembling  hands  he  would  seek  under  his  bedclothes, 
or  the  pockets  of  his  dressing-gown,  for  toys  or  cakes,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  purchased  for  his  grandson.  There  was  a  little  laughing,  red-cheeked, 
white-headed  gown-boy  of  the  school,  to  whom  the  old  man  had  taken  a  great 
fancy.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  his  returning  consciousness  and  recovery,  as 
we  hoped,  was  his  calling  for  this  child,  who  pleased  our  friend  by  his  arch¬ 
ness  and  merry  ways;  and  who,  to  the  old  gentleman’s  unfailing  delight,  used 

to  call  him  "  Codd  Colonel.”  "Tell  little  F - that  Codd  Colonel  wants  to 

see  him;  ”  and  the  little  gown-boy  was  brought  to  him:  and  the  colonel  would 
listen  to  him  for  hours,  and  hear  all  about  his  lessons  and  his  play;  and  prat¬ 
tle,  almost  as  childishly,  about  Dr.  Raine  and  his  own  early  school-days.  The 
boys  of  the  school,  it  must  be  said,  had  heard  the  noble  old  gentleman’s  touch¬ 
ing  history,  and  had  all  got  to  know  and  love  him.  They  came  every  day  to 
hear  news  of  him;  sent  him  in  books  and  papers  to  amuse  him;  and  some  be¬ 
nevolent  young  souls  —  God’s  blessing  on  all  honest  boys,  say  I  —  painted 
theatrical  characters  and  sent  them  in  to  Codd  Colonel’s  grandson.  The  little 
fellow  was  made  free  of  gown-boys,  and  once  came  thence  to  his  grandfather 
in  a  little  gown,  which  delighted  the  old  man  hugely.  Boy  said  he  would  like 
to  be  a  little  gown-boy;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  when  he  is  old  enough,  his  fa¬ 
ther  will  get  him  that  post,  and  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Senior. 

So  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  our  dear  old  friend  still  remained  with 
us.  His  mind  was  gone  at  intervals,  but  would  rally  feebly;  and  with  his  con¬ 
sciousness  returned  his  love,  his  simplicity,  his  sweetness.  He  would  talk 
French  with  Madame  de  Florae;  at  which  time  his  memory  appeared  to 
awaken  with  surprising  vividness,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  he  was  a  youth  again 
—  a  youth  all  love  and  hope  —  a  stricken  old  man,  with  a  beard  as  white  as 
snow  covering  the  noble  careworn  face.  At  such  times  he  called  her  by  her 
Christian  name  of  Leonore;  he  addressed  courtly  old  words  of  regard  and 
kindness  to  the  aged  lady;  anon  he  wandered  in  his  talk,  and  spoke  to  her  as 
if  they  still  were  young.  Now,  as  in  those  early  days,  his  heart  was  pure;  no 
anger  remained  in  it;  no  guile  tainted  it:  only  peace  and  good-will  dwelt  in  it. 

Rosey’s  death  had  seemed  to  shock  him  for  a  while  when  the  unconscious 
little  boy  spoke  of  it.  Before  that  circumstance,  Clive  had  even  forborne  to 
wear  mourning,  lest  the  news  should  agitate  his  father.  The  colonel  remained 
silent  and  was  very  much  disturbed  all  that  day,  but  he  never  appeared  to 
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comprehend  the  fact  quite;  and  once  or  twice  afterward  asked  why  she  did 
not  come  to  see  him?  She  was  prevented,  he  supposed  —  she  was  prevented, 
he  said,  with  a  look  of  terror;  —  he  never  once  otherwise  alluded  to  that  un? 
lucky  tyrant  of  his  household  who  had  made  his  last  years  so  unhappy. 

The  circumstances  of  Clive’s  legacy  he  never  understood;  but  more  than 
once  spoke  of  Barnes  to  Ethel,  and  sent  his  compliments  to  him,  and  said  he 
should  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  Barnes  Newcome  never  once  offered 
to  touch  that  honored  hand,  though  his  sister  bore  her  uncle’s  message  to  him. 
They  came  often  from  Bryanstone  Square;  Mrs.  Hobson  even  offered  to  sit 
with  the  colonel,  and  read  to  him,  and  brought  him  books  for  his  improvement. 
But  her  presence  disturbed  him;  he  cared  not  for  her  books:  the  two  nurses 
whom  he  loved  faithfully  watched  him;  and  my  wife  and  I  were  admitted  to 
him  sometimes,  both  of  whom  he  honored  with  regard  and  recognition.  As  for 
F.  B.,  in  order  to  be  near  his  colonel,  did  not  that  good  fellow  take  up  his 
lodgings  in  Cistercian  Lane,  at  the  Red  Cow?  He  is  one  whose  errors,  let  us 
hope,  shall  be  pardoned,  quia  multum  amavit  [because  he  loved  much].  I  am 
sure  he  felt  ten  times  more  joy  at  hearing  of  Clive’s  legacy  than  if  thousands 
had  been  bequeathed  to  himself.  May  good  health  and  good  fortune  speed 
him! 

The  days  went  on;  and  our  hopes,  raised  sometimes,  began  to  flicker  and 
fall.  One  evening  the  colonel  left  his  chair  for  his  bed  in  pretty  good  spirits; 
but  passed  a  disturbed  night,  and  the  next  morning  was  too  weak  to  rise. 
Then  he  remained  in  his  bed,  and  his  friends  visited  him  there.  One  afternoon 
he  asked  for  his  little  gown-boy,  and  the  child  was  brought  to  him,  and  sat  by 
the  bed  with  a  very  awe-stricken  face;  and  then  gathered  courage,  and  tried 
to  amuse  him  by  telling  him  how  it  was  a  half-holiday,  and  they  were  having 
a  cricket  match  with  the  St.  Peter’s  boys  in  the  green,  and  Grey  Friars  was  in 
and  winning.  The  colonel  quite  understood  about  it:  he  would  like  to  see  the 
game;  he  had  played  many  a  game  on  that  green  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  grew 
excited:  Clive  dismissed  his  father’s  little  friend,  and  put  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand;  and  away  he  ran  to  say  that  Codd  Colonel  had  come  into  a  fortune, 
and  to  buy  tarts,  and  to  see  the  match  out.  I,  curre  [Run,  run],  little  white- 
haired  gown-boy!  Heaven  speed  you,  little  friend. 

After  the  child  had  gone,  Thomas  Newcome  began  to  wander  more  and 
more.  He  talked  louder;  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  spoke  Hindustanee  as 
if  to  his  men.  Then  he  spoke  words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  that  was 
near  him,  and  crying,  "  Toujours,  toujours!  ”  But  it  was  Ethel’s  hand  which 
he  took.  Ethel  and  Clive  and  the  nurse  were  in  the  room  with  him;  the  nurse 
came  to  us,  who  were  sitting  in  the  adjoining  apartment;  Madame  de  Florae 
was  there  with  my  wife  and  Bayham. 

At  the  look  in  the  woman’s  countenance  Madame  de  Florae  started  up. 
"  He  is  very  bad;  he  wanders  a  great  deal,”  the  nurse  whispered.  The  French 
lady  fell  instantly  on  her  knees,  and  remained  rigid  in  prayer. 
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Some  time  afterward  Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale  group. 
"  He  is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,”  she  said,  going  up  to  Madame  de 
Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling;  "  and  just  now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to 
take  care  of  his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you.”  She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

She  went  into  the  room  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed’s  foot;  the  old  man 
within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  a  while;  then  again  he  would  sigh  and  be  still; 
once  more  I  heard  him  say  hurriedly,  "  Take  care  of  him  when  I’m  in  India;  ” 
and  then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  he  called  out,  "  Leonore,  Leonore!  ”  She 
was  kneeling  by  his  side  now.  The  patient  voice  sank  into  faint  murmurs;  only 
a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that  he  was  not  asleep. 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  New- 
come’s  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck, 
a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little, 
and  quickly  said,  "  Adsum!  ”  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  names  were  called;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child, 
had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  The  Master. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER 


ERTHER  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter: 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 


Charlotte  was  a  married  lady; 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 


So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 
Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
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LITTLE  BILLEE 

Air  —  '  II  y  avait  un  petit  navire  ’ 

THERE  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  city 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

But  first  with  beef  and  captain’s  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 

And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 

Now  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 
They’d  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"  I  am  extremely  hungaree.” 

To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"  We’ve  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we.” 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"  With  one  another  we  shouldn’t  agree! 

There’s  little  Bill,  he’s  young  and  tender  — 

We’re  old  and  tough,  so  let’s  eat  he. 

"  O  Billy!  we’re  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 

So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie.” 

When  Bill  received  this  information 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerchie. 

"  First  let  me  say  my  catechism, 

Which  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me.” 

"  Make  haste,  make  haste,”  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 
While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top-gallant-mast, 

And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment 
When  up  he  jumps.  "  There’s  land  I  see: 

"  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 

And  North  and  South  Amerikee; 

There’s  the  British  flag  a-riding  at  anchor 
With  Admiral  Napier,  K.C.B.” 
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So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral’s, 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee; 
But  as  for  little  Bill  he  made  him 
The  captain  of  a  seventy-three. 


THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY 

THE  play  is  done;  the  curtain  drops, 

Slow  falling  to  the  prompter’s  bell: 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task; 

And  when  he’s  laughed  and  said  his  say. 

He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that’s  anything  but  gay. 

One  word  ere  yet  the  evening  ends;  — 

Let’s  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme, 

And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends, 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas-time. 

On  life’s  wide  scene  you  too  have  parts, 

That  Fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play: 
Good-night!  with  honest  gentle  hearts 
A  kindly  greeting  go  alway! 

Good-night!  —  I’d  say,  the  griefs,  the  joys, 
Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page, 

The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age. 

I’d  say,  your  woes  were  not  less  keen, 

Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men; 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 
At  forty-five  played  o’er  again. 

I’d  say,  we  suffer  and  we  strive, 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys; 

With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys. 

And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 

Pray  Heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away. 
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And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

I’d  say,  how  fate  may  change  and  shift; 

The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 

The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall, 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 

The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design? 

Blessed  be  he  who  took  and  gave! 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling’s  grave? 

We  bow  to  heaven  that  willed  it  so, 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all, 

That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That’s  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit: 

Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state? 

His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit, 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 

Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives’s  wheel 
To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus? 

Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we’ll  kneel, 
Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life’s  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed; 

Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance, 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 

Amen!  whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow, 

Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent, 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart, 

Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize.  — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 

But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 
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A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays) 

The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 
Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days; 

The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead  — - 
The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then: 

Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 

And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 

As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still,  — 

Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


CHARLES  DICKENS  was  born  at  Landport  in  Portsea,  February  7, 
1812.  His  childhood  was  a  very  unhappy  one.  He  describes  himself 
in  one  of  his  essays  as  "  a  very  queer,  small  boy,”  and  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  was  very  sickly  as  well  as  very  small.  He  had  little  schooling, 
and  numberless  hard  knocks,  and  rough  and  toilsome  was  the  first  quarter  of 
his  journey  through  life.  Many  of  the  passages  in  '  David  Copperfield  ’  are 
literally  true  pictures  of  his  own  early  experiences,  and  much  of  that  work 
may  be  accepted  as  autobiographical.  He  was  fond  of  putting  himself  and  his 
own  people  into  his  books,  and  of  drawing  his  scenes  and  his  characters  from 
real  life,  sometimes  only  slightly  disguised.  Tradition  says  that  he  built  both 
Mr.  Micawber  and  Mr.  Turveydrop  out  of  his  own  father;  that  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby  was  based  upon  his  own  mother;  and  that  his  wife,  who  was  the  Dora  of 
'  Copperfield  '  in  the  beginning  of  their  married  life,  became  in  later  years 
the  Flora  of  '  Little  Dorrit.’  The  elder  Dickens  had  unquestionably  some  of 
the  traits  ascribed  to  the  unpractical  friend  of  Copperfield’s  youth,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  cruel  self-indulgence  and  pompous  deportment  of  the  dancing- 
master  in  '  Bleak  House.’  And  it  was  during  his  father’s  imprisonment  for 
debt  when  the  son  was  but  a  youth,  that  Dickens  got  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Marshalsea,  and  of  the  heart-breaking  existence  of  its  inmates.  Some 
years  before  '  Copperfield  ’  was  written,  he  described  in  a  fragment  of  actual 
autobiography,  quoted  by  Forster,  the  following  scene:  — 

"  My  father  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  lodge  (of  the  Debtor’s  Prison) ;  and 
we  went  up  to  his  room,  on  the  top  story  but  one,  and  cried  very  much.  And 
he  told  me,  I  remember,  to  take  warning  by  the  Marshalsea,  and  to  observe 
that  if  a  man  had  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  spent  nineteen  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  he  would  be  happy;  but  that  a  shilling  spent  the  other 
way  would  make  him  wretched.” 

In  these  chambers  Dickens  afterwards  put  Mr.  Dorrit.  And  while  the  father 
remained  in  confinement,  the  son  lived  for  a  time  in  a  back  attic  in  Lant  Street, 
Borough,  which  was  to  become  the  home  of  the  eccentric  Robert  Sawyer,  and 
the  scene  of  a  famous  supper  party  given  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Pickwick  "  and 
the  other  chaps.”  "  If  a  man  wishes  to  abstract  himself  from  the  world,  to  re¬ 
move  himself  from  the  reach  of  temptation,  to  place  himself  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  inducement  to  look  out  of  the  window,  he  should  by  all  means 
go  to  Lant  Street.”  Lant  Street  still  exists,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  found  it,  and 
as  Dickens  knew  it  between  1822  and  1824.  He  had  numerous  lodgings, 
alone  and  with  his  family,  during  those  hard  times;  all  of  them  of  the  same 
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miserable,  wretched  character;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  his  landlady  in  Camden  Town,  and  that  the 
original  of  the  Marchioness  waited  on  the  elder  Dickens  during  his  stay  in 
the  Marshalsea. 

The  story  of  the  unhappy  drudgery  of  the  young  Copperfield  is  the  story 
of  the  young  Dickens  without  exaggeration. 

"  No  words  can  express  the  secret  agony  of  my  soul  as  I  sunk  into  this  com¬ 
panionship,”  he  wrote  in  1845  or  1846  —  "compared  these  everyday  asso¬ 
ciates  with  those  of  my  happier  childhood,  and  felt  my  early  hopes  of  growing 
up  to  be  a  learned  and  distinguished  man  crushed  in  my  breast.  The  deep  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  sense  I  had  of  being  utterly  neglected  and  hopeless;  of  the 
shame  I  felt  in  my  position;  of  the  misery  it  was  to  my  young  heart  to  believe 
that,  day  by  day,  what  I  had  learned,  and  thought,  and  delighted  in,  and 
raised  my  fancy  and  my  emulation  up  by,  was  passing  away  from  me,  never  to 
be  brought  back  any  more,  cannot  be  written.  My  whole  nature  was  so  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  such  considerations,  that  even  now, 
famous  and  caressed  and  happy,  I  often  forget,  in  my  dreams,  that  I  have  a 
dear  wife  and  children;  even  that  I  am  a  man;  and  I  wander  desolately  back 
to  that  time  of  my  life.” 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  happily,  the  cloud  lifted;  and  in  1831,  when 
Dickens  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  we  find  him  beginning  life  as  a  reporting 
journalist.  He  wrote  occasional  "  pieces  ”  for  the  magazines,  and  some  faint 
hope  of  growing  up  to  be  a  distinguished  and  learned  man  rose  again,  no 
doubt,  in  his  breast.  N.  P.  Willis  met  him  one  day  in  1835,  when,  as  Willis 
expresses  it,  Dickens  was  a  "  paragraphist  ”  for  the  London  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle.  The  "  paragraphist,”  according  to  Willis,  was  lodging  in  the  most 
crowded  part  of  Holborn,  in  an  uncarpeted  and  bleak-looking  room,  with  a 
deal  table,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  a  few  books.  It  was  up  a  long  flight  of 
stairs,  this  room;  and  its  occupant  "  was  dressed  very  much  as  he  has  since  de¬ 
scribed  Dick  Swiveller  —  minus  the  swell  look.  His  hair  was  cropped  close 
to  his  head,  his  clothes  were  scant,  though  jauntily  cut;  and  after  exchanging 
a  ragged  office  coat  for  a  shabby  blue,  he  stood  by  the  door  collarless  and  but¬ 
toned  up,  the  very  personification,  I  thought,  of  a  close  sailor  to  the  wind.  .  .  . 
Not  long  after  this  Macrone  sent  me  the  sheets  of  '  Sketches  by  Boz,’  with  a 
note  saying  they  were  by  the  gentleman  (Dickens)  who  went  with  us  to  New¬ 
gate.  I  read  the  book  with  amazement  at  the  genius  displayed  in  it;  and  in  my 
note  of  reply  assured  Macrone  that  I  thought  his  fortune  was  made,  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  if  he  could  monopolize  the  author.”  This  picture  is  very  graphic.  But 
it  must  be  accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

The  '  Sketches  by  Boz,  Illustrative  of  Every-Day  Life  and  Every-Day  Peo¬ 
ple,’  Dickens’s  first  printed  book,  appeared  in  1836.  A  further  series  of  papers, 
bearing  the  same  title,  was  published  the  next  year.  "  Boz  ”  was  the  nickname 
he  had  bestowed  upon  his  younger  brother  Augustus,  in  honor  of  the  Moses 
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of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.’  The  word,  pronounced  through  the  nose,  be¬ 
came  "  Boses,”  afterwards  shortened  to  "  Boz,”  which,  said  Dickens,  "  was  a 
very  familiar  household  word  to  me  long  before  I  was  an  author.  And  so  I 
came  to  adopt  it.”  The  sketches,  the  character  of  which  is  explained  in  their 
subtitle,  were  regarded  as  unusually  clever  things  of  their  kind.  They  at¬ 
tracted  at  once  great  attention  in  England,  and  established  the  fact  that  a  new 
star  had  risen  in  the  firmament  of  British  letters. 

Dickens  was  married  on  April  2,  1836,  to  Miss  Catherine  Hogarth,  exactly 
a  week  after  he  had  published  the  first  shilling  number  of  '  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club:  Edited  by  Boz.’  The  work  appeared  in  book 
form  the  next  year.  Its  success  was  phenomenal,  and  it  brought  to  its  author 
not  only  fame  but  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  which  is  better.  It  assured  his  com¬ 
fort  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  and  it  wiped  out  all  the  care  and  troubles 
of  his  past.  It  was  in  itself  the  result  of  an  accident.  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  attracted  by  the  popularity  of  the  Sketches,  proposed  to  their  author 
a  series  of  monthly  articles  to  illustrate  certain  pictures  of  a  comic  character 
by  Robert  Seymour,  an  artist  in  their  employment.  Dickens  assented,  upon  the 
condition  that  "  the  plates  were  to  be  so  modified  that  they  would  arise  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  the  text.”  And  so  between  them  Mr.  Pickwick  was  born,  although 
under  the  saddest  of  circumstances;  for  only  a  single  number  had  appeared 
when  Seymour  died  by  his  own  hand.  Hablot  K.  Browne  succeeded  him,  sign¬ 
ing  the  name  of  "  Phiz  ”  ;  and  with  "  Boz  ”  was  "  Phiz  ”  long  associated  in 
other  prosperous  ventures.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  a  benevolent,  tender-hearted 
elderly  gentleman,  who,  as  the  president  of  a  club  organized  "  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  source  of  the  Hampstead  ponds,”  journeys  about  England 
in  all  directions  with  three  companions,  to  whom  he  acts  as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  He  is  an  amiable  old  goose,  and  his  companions  are  equally  ver¬ 
dant  and  unsophisticated;  but  since  1837  they  have  been  as  famous  as  any  men 
in  fiction.  The  story  is  a  long  one,  the  pages  are  crowded  with  incidents  and 
with  characters.  It  is  disconnected,  often  exaggerated,  much  of  it  is  as  im¬ 
probable  as  it  is  impossible,  but  it  has  made  the  word  laugh  for  ninety  years 
now;  and  it  still  holds  its  own  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

From  this  period  the  pen  of  Dickens  was  never  idle  for  thirty-three  years. 
'  Pickwick  ’  was  succeeded  by  '  Oliver  Twist,’  begun  in  Bentley’s  Magazine 
in  January  1837,  and  printed  in  book  form  in  1838.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
progress  of  a  parish  boy,  and  it  is  sad  and  serious  in  its  character.  The  hero 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  workhouse.  He  was  starved  and  ill-treated;  but 
he  always  retained  his  innocence  and  his  purity  of  mind.  He  fell  among 
thieves  —  Bill  and  Nancy  Sykes,  Fagin  and  the  Artful  Dodger,  to  whom 
much  powerful  description  is  devoted  —  but  he  triumphed  in  the  end.  The 
life  of  the  very  poor  and  of  the  very  degraded  among  the  people  of  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  admirably  portrayed;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  their  existence  the  British  blackguards  of  both  sexes  were  ex- 
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hibited  in  fiction,  clad  in  all  their  instincts  of  low  brutality,  and  without  that 
glamor  of  attractive  romance  which  the  earlier  writers  had  given  to  Jack 
Sheppard,  to  Jonathan  Wild,  or  to  Moll  Flanders. 

Two  dramatic  compositions  by  Dickens,  neither  of  them  adding  very  much 
to  his  reputation,  appeared  in  1836,  to  wit:  — 'The  Stranger  Gentleman,  A 
Comic  Burletta  in  Three  Acts  and  '  The  Village  Coquette,’  a  comic  opera 
in  two  acts.  They  were  presented  upon  the  stage  toward  the  close  of  that 
year,  with  fair  success. 

In  1838  Dickens  edited  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,  a  celebrated 
clown.  His  share  in  the  composition  of  this  work  was  comparatively  small, 
and  consisted  of  a  Preface,  dated  February  of  that  year.  It  was  followed  by 
'  Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen,’  and  by  '  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicho¬ 
las  Nickleby,’  both  published  in  1839.  To  this  latter  he  signed  his  name, 
Charles  Dickens,  dropping  from  that  period  the  pseudonym  of  "  Boz.”  The 
titular  hero  is  the  son  of  a  poor  country  gentleman.  He  makes  his  own  way 
in  the  world  as  the  usher  of  a  Yorkshire  school,  as  an  actor  in  a  traveling 
troupe,  and  as  the  clerk  and  finally  the  partner  in  a  prosperous  mercantile 
house  in  London.  Smike,  his  pupil;  Crummies,  his  theatrical  manager; 
Ninetta  Crummies,  the  Infant  Phenomenon  of  the  company;  Newman  Noggs, 
the  clerk  of  his  uncle  Ralph  Nickleby;  the  Cheeryble  Brothers,  his  employers, 
are  among  the  most  successful  and  charming  of  Dickens’s  earlier  creations. 
"  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  school,”  he  says,  "  were  faint  and  feeble  pictures  of  an 
existing  reality,  purposely  subdued  and  kept  down  lest  they  should  be  deemed 
impossible.”  That  such  establishments  ceased  to  exist  in  reality  in  England 
after  the  appearance  of  '  Nickleby,’  is  proof  enough  of  the  good  his  pictures 
did  in  this  and  in  many  other  ways. 

In  1840-1841  appeared  'Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,’  comprising  the  two 
stories  of  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ’  and  '  Barnaby  Rudge,’  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  printed  separately.  The  story  of  Little  Nell,  the  gentle,  lovable  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Curiosity  Shop,  is  one  of  the  most  sad  and  tender  tales  in  fiction, 
and  Dickens  himself  confessed  that  he  was  almost  heart-broken  when  she  died. 
Her  path  was  crossed  by  Quilp,  a  cunning  and  malicious  dwarf  of  hideous 
appearance,  who  consumed  hard-boiled  eggs,  shells  and  all,  for  his  breakfast; 
ate  his  prawns  with  their  heads  and  their  tails  on,  drank  scalding  hot  tea,  and 
performed  so  many  horrifying  acts  that  one  almost  doubted  that  he  was  hu¬ 
man;  and  by  Christopher  Nubbles,  a  shock-headed,  shambling,  awkward,  de¬ 
voted  lad,  the  only  element  of  cheerfulness  that  ever  came  into  her  life.  In  this 
book  appear  Richard  Swiveller  and  his  Marchioness,  Sampson  and  Sarah 
Brass,  and  Mrs.  Jarley,  who  to  be  appreciated  must  be  seen  and  known,  as 
Dickens  has  drawn  them,  at  full  length. 

Barnaby  Rudge  was  a  half-witted  lad,  who,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  joined 
the  Gordon  rioters  —  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  ''No  Popery”  times  of  1779 
—  because  he  was  permitted  to  carry  a  flag  and  to  wear  a  blue  ribbon.  The 
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history  of  that  exciting  period  of  English  semi-political,  semi-religious  excite¬ 
ment  is  graphically  set  down.  Prominent  figures  in  the  book  are  Grip  the 
raven,  whose  cry  was  "  I’m  a  devil,”  "  Never  say  die  ”  ;  and  Miss  Dolly 
Yarden,  the  blooming  daughter  of  the  Clerkenwell  locksmith. 

The  literary  results  of  Dickens’s  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1842, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  were  '  American  Notes,  for  General  Circu¬ 
lation  ’;  published  in  that  year,  and  containing  portions  of  '  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,’  which  appeared  in  1844.  His  observations  in  the  'Notes’  upon  the  new 
country  and  its  inhabitants  gave  great  offense  to  the  American  people,  and 
were  perhaps  not  in  the  best  taste.  He  saw  the  crude  and  ridiculous  side  of  his 
hosts,  he  emphasized  their  faults,  while  he  paid  little  attention  to  their  virtues; 
and  his  criticisms  and  strictures  rankled  in  the  sensitive  American  mind  for 
many  years. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  the  hero  of  the  novel  bearing  his  name,  spent  some 
time  in  the  western  half-settled  portion  of  America,  with  Mark  Tap  ley,  his 
light-hearted,  optimistic  friend  and  companion.  The  pictures  of  the  morals 
and  the  manners  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  the  emigrants  were 
brought  into  contact  were  anything  but  flattering,  and  they  served  to  widen 
the  temporary  breach  between  Dickens  and  his  many  admirers  in  the  United 
States.  The  English  scenes  of  '  Chuzzlewit  ’  are  very  powerfully  drawn.  Tom 
and  Ruth  Pinch,  Pecksniff,  Sarah  Gamp,  and  Betsy  Prig  are  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  in  the  work. 

In  1843  appeared  the  '  Christmas  Carol,’  the  first  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
that  series  of  tales  of  peace  and  good-will,  with  which,  at  the  Christmas  time, 
the  name  of  Dickens  is  so  pleasantly  and  familiarly  associated.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  '  The  Chimes  ’  in  1844,  by  '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ’  in  1845, 
by  'The  Haunted  Man’  in  1848,  all  the  work  of  Dickens  himself;  and 
by  other  productions  written  by  Dickens  in  collaboration  with  other  men. 
Concerning  these  holiday  stories,  some  unknown  writer  said  in  the  public 
press  at  the  time  of  Dickens’s  death:  — ''He  has  not  only  pleased  us  —  he 
has  softened  the  hearts  of  a  whole  generation.  He  made  charity  fashion¬ 
able;  he  awakened  pity  in  the  hearts  of  sixty  millions  of  people.  He  made 
a  whole  generation  keep  Christmas  with  acts  of  helpfulness  to  the  poor; 
and  every  barefooted  boy  and  girl  in  the  streets  of  England  and  America  to¬ 
day  fares  a  little  better,  gets  fewer  cuffs  and  more  pudding,  because  Charles 
Dickens  wrote.” 

In  1846  he  produced  his  'Pictures  from  Italy’  ;  'The  Battle  of  Life,  A 
Love  Story,’  and  began  in  periodical  form  his  '  Dealings  with  the  Firm  of 
Dombey  and  Son,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,’  published  in  book 
form  in  1847.  Here  we  have  the  pathetic  story  of  Little  Paul,  the  tragic  fate 
of  Carker,  the  amusing  episode  of  Jack  Bunsby  with  his  designing  widow, 
and  the  devotion  of  Susan  Nipper,  Mr.  Toots,  Captain  Cuttle,  and  Sol  Gills 
to  the  gentle,  patient,  lovable  Florence. 
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On  the  '  Personal  History  of  David  Copperfield,’  published  in  1850,  and  of 
Dickens’s  share  in  its  plot,  something  has  already  been  said  here.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  productions,  containing  as  it  does  Mr.  Dick,  the 
Peggottys,  the  Micawbers,  the  Heeps,  Betsey  Trotwood,  Steerforth,  Tommy 
Traddles,  Dora,  Agnes,  and  Little  Em’ly,  in  all  of  whom  the  world  has  been 
so  deeply  interested  for  so  many  years. 

'A  Child’s  History  of  England’  came  out  from  1852  to  1854,  and  'Bleak 
House’  saw  the  light  in  1853.  The  romance  was  written  as  a  protest  and  a 
warning  against  the  law’s  delays,  as  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and 
it  contains  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  and  the  short  but 
touching  story  of  Poor  Jo. 

'  Hard  Times,’  a  tale  in  one  volume,  was  printed  in  1854.  It  introduces  the 
Gradgrind  family. 

'  Little  Dorrit  ’  appeared  in  1857.  In  this  book  he  returns  to  the  Debtor’s 
Prison  of  Micawber  and  of  his  own  father.  Little  Dorrit  herself  was  "  the  child 
of  the  Marshalsea,”  in  which  she  was  born  and  brought  up;  and  the  whole 
story  is  an  appeal  against  the  injustice  of  depriving  of  personal  liberty  those 
who  cannot  pay  their  bills,  or  meet  their  notes,  however  small.  Its  prominent 
characters  are  the  Clennams,  mother  and  son,  the  Meagleses,  Flintwinch,  Sir 
Decimus  Tite  Barnacle,  Rigaud  and  Little  Cavalletto. 

'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,’  a  remarkable  departure  for  Dickens,  and  unlike 
any  of  his  other  works,  was  the  book  of  the  year  1859.  It  is  conceded,  even  by 
those  who  are  not  counted  among  the  admirers  of  its  author,  to  be  a  most  vivid 
and  correct  picture  of  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  guil¬ 
lotine  was  the  king  of  France.  Its  central  figure,  Sydney  Carton,  one  of  the 
most  heroic  characters  in  romance,  gives  his  life  to  restore  his  friend  to  the 
girl  whom  they  both  love. 

'  The  Uncommercial  Traveller,’  a  number  of  sketches  and  stories  originally 
published  in  his  weekly  journal  All  the  Year  Round,  appeared  in  i860.  They 
were  supplemented  in  1868  by  another  volume  bearing  the  same  title,  and 
containing  eleven  other  papers  collected  from  the  same  periodical. 

'  Great  Expectations,’  1861,  like  '  Copperfield,’  is  the  story  of  a  boy’s  child¬ 
hood  told  by  the  boy  himself,  but  by  a  boy  with  feelings,  sentiments,  and  expe¬ 
riences  very  different  from  those  of  the  earlier  work.  The  plot  is  not  altogether 
a  cheerful  one,  but  many  of  the  characters  are  original  and  charming;  notably 
Joe  Gargery,  Jaggles,  Wemmick,  the  exceedingly  eccentric  Miss  Havisham, 
and  the  very  amiable  and  simple  Biddy. 

'Somebody’s  Luggage,’  1862;  'Mrs.  Lirriper’s  Lodgings,’  1863;  'Mrs.  Lir- 
riper’s  Legacy,’  1864;  '  Dr.  Marigold’s  Prescription,’  1865;  '  Mugby  Junction,’ 
1866;  and  'No  Thoroughfare,’  1867  —  Christmas  stories,  all  of  them  — 
were  written  by  Dickens  in  collaboration  with  other  writers. 

'  Our  Mutual  Friend,’  the  last  completed  work  of  Dickens,  was  printed  in 
1865.  Mr.  Boffin,  the  Golden  Dustman  with  the  great  heart,  Silas  Wegg,  Mr. 
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Venus,  the  Riderhoods,  Jenny  Wren,  the  Podsnaps,  the  Veneerings,  Betty 
Higden,  Mrs.  Wilfer,  and  the  "  Boofer  Lady,”  are  as  fresh  and  as  original  as 
are  any  of  his  creations,  and  show  no  trace  of  the  coming  disaster. 

Before  the  completion  of  '  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ’  Dickens  died  at 
his  home,  Gadshill  Place,  literally  in  harness,  and  without  warning,  on  June 
9,  1870. 

But  six  numbers  of  this  last  work  appeared,  in  periodical  form.  Its  author 
left  no  notes  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  the  Mystery  has  never  been  solved. 
Charles  Collins,  Dickens’s  son-in-law,  however,  in  a  private  letter  to  Augustin 
Daly  of  New  York,  who  had  proposed  to  dramatize  the  tale,  gave  some  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  the  scheme  for  '  Edwin  Drood.’  "  The  titular  character,”  he 
said,  "  was  never  to  reappear,  he  having  been  murdered  by  Jasper.  The  girl 
Rosa,  not  having  been  really  attached  to  Edwin,  was  not  to  lament  his  loss 
very  long,  and  was,  I  believe,  to  admit  the  sailor,  Mr.  Tartar,  to  supply  his 
place.  It  was  intended  that  Jasper  should  urge  on  the  search  after  Edwin,  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  thus  endeavoring  to  divert  suspicion  from  him¬ 
self,  the  real  murderer.  As  to  anything  further,  it  would  be  purely  con¬ 
jectural.” 

Besides  this  immense  amount  of  admirable  work,  Dickens  founded,  con¬ 
ducted,  and  edited  two  successful  periodicals,  Household  Words,  established 
in  March  1850,  and  followed  by  All  the  Year  Round,  beginning  in  April  1859. 
To  these  he  contributed  many  sketches  and  stories.  He  began  public  readings 
in  London  in  1858;  and  continued  them  with  great  profit  to  himself,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  to  immense  audiences,  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  He 
appeared  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  was  enormously 
popular  as  a  reader  in  America  during  his  second  and  last  visit  in  1868. 

As  an  after-dinner  and  occasional  speaker  Dickens  was  rarely  equaled;  and 
as  an  actor  upon  the  amateur  stage,  in  plays  of  his  own  composition,  he  was 
inimitable. 

Of  his  attempts  at  verse,  '  The  Ivy  Green  ’  is  the  only  one  that  is  held  in 
remembrance. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Dickens  did  not  write  good  English,  that  he 
could  not  draw  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  that  he  often  makes  ear-marks  and  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarities  stand  for  character,  that  he  is  sometimes  turgid  when  he 
would  be  impressive,  sometimes  stilted  when  he  would  be  fine,  that  his  senti¬ 
ment  is  often  false  and  worked  up,  that  his  attempts  at  tragedy  are  melo¬ 
dramatic,  and  that  sometimes  his  comedy  comes  near  being  farcical.  His  whole 
literary  attitude  has  been  compared  to  his  boyish  fondness  for  striking 
apparel. 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  these  criticisms,  though  they  do  not  occur  spon¬ 
taneously  to  a  fresh  reader  while  he  is  under  the  spell  of  Dickens,  nor  were  they 
much  brought  forward  when  he  was  creating  a  new  school  and  setting  a  fashion 
for  an  admiring  world.  His  style,  which  is  quite  a  part  of  this  singular  man, 
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can  easily  be  pulled  in  pieces  and  condemned,  and  it  is  not  a  safe  one  to  imi¬ 
tate.  No  doubt  he  wrought  for  effects,  for  he  was  a  magician,  and  used  exag¬ 
geration  in  high  lights  and  low  lights  on  his  crowded  canvas.  Say  what  you 
will  of  all  these  defects,  of  his  lack  of  classic  literary  training,  of  his  tendency 
to  melodrama,  of  his  tricks  of  style,  even  of  a  ray  of  lime-light  here  and  there, 
it  remains  that  he  is  a  great  power,  a  tremendous  force  in  modern  life;  half  an 
hour  of  him  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  his  self-conscious  analyzers,  and  the  world 
is  a  more  cheerful  and  sympathetic  world  because  of  the  loving  and  lovable 
presence  in  it  of  Charles  Dickens. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  staying  qualities  ” 
of  Dickens  is  that  fact  that  his  characters,  even  in  a  mutilated,  unsatisfactory 
form,  held  the  stage  for  half  a  century  or  more,  and  still  have  power  to  attract 
and  move  great  audiences,  wherever  is  spoken  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  dramatization  of  the  novel  is  universally  and  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  ephemeral  and  worthless  of  dramatic  production;  and  the  novels  of 
Dickens,  on  account  of  their  length,  of  the  great  number  of  figures  he  intro¬ 
duces,  of  the  variety  and  occasional  exaggeration  of  his  dialogues  and  his 
situations,  have  been  peculiarly  difficult  of  adaptation  to  theatrical  purposes. 
Nevertheless  the  world  laughed  and  cried  over  Micawber,  Captain  Cuttle, 
Dan’l  Peggotty,  and  Caleb  Plummer,  behind  the  footlights,  years  after  Dolly 
Spanker,  Aminadab  Sleek,  Timothy  Toodles,  Alfred  Evelyn,  and  Geoffrey 
Dalk,  their  contemporaries  in  the  standard  and  legitimate  drama,  created 
solely  and  particularly  for  dramatic  representation,  were  absolutely  forgotten. 
And  Sir  Henry  Irving,  sixty  years  after  the  production  of  '  Pickwick,’  drew 
great  crowds  to  see  his  Alfred  Jingle,  while  that  picturesque  and  ingenious 
swindler  Robert  Macaire,  Jingle’s  once  famous  and  familiar  confrere  in 
plausible  rascality,  was  never  seen  on  the  boards,  except  as  he  was  burlesqued 
and  caricatured  in  comic  opera. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  —  and  not  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  —  that  Pecksniff 
will  live  almost  as  long  as  hypocrisy  lasts;  that  Heep  will  not  be  forgotten 
while  mock  humility  exists;  that  Mr.  Dick  will  go  down  to  posterity  arm-in¬ 
arm  with  Charles  the  First,  whom  he  could  not  avoid  in  his  memorial;  that 
Barkis  will  be  quoted  until  men  cease  to  be  willin’.  And  so  long  as  cheap,  rough 
coats  cover  faith,  charity,  and  honest  hearts,  the  world  will  remember  that 
Captain  Cuttle  and  the  Peggotys  were  so  clad. 


Laurence  Hutton 
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THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL 
From  '  Hard  Times  ’ 

NOW  what  I  want  is  Facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but 
Facts.  Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root 
out  everything  else.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning 
animals  upon  Facts:  nothing  else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  I  bring  up  these  children.  Stick  to  Facts,  sir!  ” 

The  scene  was  a  plain,  bare,  monotonous  vault  of  a  schoolroom,  and  the 
speaker’s  square  forefinger  emphasized  his  observations  by  underscoring  every 
sentence  with  a  line  on  the  schoolmaster’s  sleeve.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by 
the  speaker’s  square  wall  of  a  forehead,  which  had  his  eyebrows  for  its  base, 
while  his  eyes  found  commodious  cellarage  in  two  dark  caves,  overshadowed 
by  the  wall.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker’s  mouth,  which  was  wide, 
thin,  and  hard  set.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker’s  voice,  which 
was  inflexible,  dry,  and  dictatorial.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker’s 
hair,  which  bristled  on  the  skirts  of  his  bald  head,  a  plantation  of  firs  to 
keep  the  wind  from  its  shining  surface,  all  covered  with  knobs,  like  the 
crust  of  a  plum  pie,  as  if  the  head  had  scarcely  warehouse-room  for  the  hard 
facts  stored  inside.  The  speaker’s  obstinate  carriage,  square  coat,  square  legs, 
square  shoulders  —  nay,  his  very  neckcloth,  trained  to  take  him  by  the  throat 
with  an  unaccommodating  grasp  like  a  stubborn  fact,  as  it  was  —  all  helped 
the  emphasis. 

"  In  this  life  we  want  nothing  but  Facts,  sir;  nothing  but  Facts!  ” 

The  speaker,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  third  grown  person  present,  all 
backed  a  little,  and  swept  with  their  eyes  the  inclined  plane  of  little  vessels 
then  and  there  arranged  in  order,  ready  to  have  imperial  gallons  of  facts 
poured  into  them  until  they  were  full  to  the  brim. 

Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir.  A  man  of  realities.  A  man  of  facts  and  calculations. 
A  man  who  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and 
nothing  over,  and  who  is  not  to  be  talked  into  allowing  for  anything  over. 
Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir  —  peremptorily  Thomas  —  Thomas  Gradgrind.  With 
a  rule  and  a  pair  of  scales,  and  the  multiplication  table  always  in  his  pocket, 
sir,  ready  to  weigh  and  measure  any  parcel  of  human  nature,  and  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  comes  to.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  figures,  a  case  of  simple 
arithmetic.  You  might  hope  to  get  some  other  nonsensical  belief  into  the  head 
of  George  Gradgrind,  or  Augustus  Gradgrind,  or  John  Gradgrind,  or  Joseph 
Gradgrind  (all  supposititious,  non-existent  persons),  but  into  the  head  of 
Thomas  Gradgrind  —  no,  sir! 

In  such  terms  Mr.  Gradgrind  always  mentally  introduced  himself,  whether 
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to  his  private  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  to  the  public  in  general.  In  such  terms, 
no  doubt,  substituting  the  words  "  boys  and  girls,”  for  "  sir,”  Thomas  Grad- 
grind  now  presented  Thomas  Gradgrind  to  the  little  pitchers  before  him,  who 
were  to  be  filled  so  full  of  facts. 

Indeed,  as  he  eagerly  sparkled  at  them  from  the  cellarage  before  mentioned, 
he  seemed  a  kind  of  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts,  and  prepared 
to  blow  them  clean  out  of  the  regions  of  childhood  at  one  discharge.  He 
seemed  a  galvanizing  apparatus,  too,  charged  with  a  grim  mechanical  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  tender  young  imaginations  that  were  to  be  stormed  away. 

"  Girl  number  twenty,”  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  squarely  pointing  with  his 
square  forefinger;  "  I  don’t  know  that  girl.  Who  is  that  girl?  ” 

"  Sissy  Jupe,  sir,”  explained  number  twenty,  blushing,  standing  up,  and 
courtesying. 

"  Sissy  is  not  a  name,”  said  Mr.  Gradgrind.  "  Don’t  call  yourself  Sissy. 
Call  yourself  Cecilia.” 

"  It’s  father  as  calls  me  Sissy,  sir,”  returned  the  young  girl  in  a  trembling 
voice,  and  with  another  courtesy. 

"  Then  he  has  no  business  to  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Gradgrind.  "  Tell  him  he 
mustn’t.  Cecilia  Jupe.  Let  me  see.  What  is  your  father?  ” 

"  He  belongs  to  the  horse-riding,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

Mr.  Gradgrind  frowned,  and  waved  off  the  objectionable  calling  with  his 
hand. 

"We  don’t  want  to  know  anything  about  that  here.  You  mustn’t  tell  us 
about  that  here.  Your  father  breaks  horses,  don’t  he?” 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  when  they  can  get  any  to  break,  they  do  break  horses 
in  the  ring,  sir.” 

"You  mustn’t  tell  us  about  the  ring  here.  Very  well,  then.  Describe  your 
father  as  a  horsebreaker.  He  doctors  sick  horses,  I  dare  say?  ” 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.” 

"Very  well,  then.  He  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a  farrier,  and  horsebreaker. 
Give  me  your  definition  of  a  horse.” 

(Sissy  Jupe  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm  by  this  demand.) 

"  Girl  number  twenty  unable  to  define  a  horse!  ”  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  for 
the  general  behoof  of  all  the  little  pitchers.  "  Girl  number  twenty  possessed  of 
no  facts  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  animals!  Some  boy’s  definition 
of  a  horse.  Bitzer,  yours.” 

The  square  finger,  moving  here  and  there,  lighted  suddenly  on  Bitzer,  per¬ 
haps  because  he  chanced  to  sit  in  the  same  ray  of  sunlight  which,  darting  in 
at  one  of  the  bare  windows  of  the  intensely  whitewashed  room,  irradiated 
Sissy.  For  the  boys  and  girls  sat  on  the  face  of  the  inclined  plane  in  two 
compact  bodies,  divided  up  the  center  by  a  narrow  interval;  and  Sissy,  being  at 
the  corner  of  a  row  on  the  sunny  side,  came  in  for  the  beginning  of  a  sunbeam, 
of  which  Bitzer,  being  at  the  corner  of  a  row  on  the  other  side,  a  few  rows 
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in  advance,  caught  the  end.  But  whereas  the  girl  was  so  dark-eyed  and  dark¬ 
haired  that  she  seemed  to  receive  a  deeper  and  more  lustrous  color  from  the 
sun  when  it  shone  upon  her,  the  boy  was  so  light-eyed  and  light-haired  that 
the  selfsame  rays  appeared  to  draw  out  of  him  what  little  color  he  ever 
possessed.  His  cold  eyes  would  hardly  have  been  eyes,  but  for  the  short  ends 
of  lashes  which,  by  bringing  them  into  immediate  contrast  with  something 
paler  than  themselves,  expressed  their  form.  His  short-cropped  hair  might 
have  been  a  mere  continuation  of  the  sandy  freckles  on  his  forehead  and  face. 
His  skin  was  so  unwholesomely  deficient  in  the  natural  tinge,  that  he  looked 
as  though  if  he  were  cut  he  would  bleed  white. 

"Bitzer,”  said  Thomas  Gradgrind.  "Your  definition  of  a  horse.” 

"Quadruped.  Graminivorous.  Forty  teeth;  namely,  twenty-four  grinders, 
four  eye-teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  coat  in  the  spring;  in  marshy  coun¬ 
tries,  sheds  hoofs,  too.  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be  shod  with  iron.  Age 
known  by  marks  in  mouth.”  Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

"  Now,  girl  number  twenty,”  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  "  you  know  what  a 
horse  is.” 

She  courtesied  again,  and  would  have  blushed  deeper,  if  she  could  have 
blushed  deeper  than  she  had  blushed  all  this  time.  Bitzer,  after  rapidly  blink¬ 
ing  at  Thomas  Gradgrind  with  both  eyes  at  once,  and  so  catching  the  light 
upon  his  quivering  ends  of  lashes  that  they  looked  like  the  antennae  of  busy 
insects,  put  his  knuckles  to  his  freckled  forehead,  and  sat  down  again. 

The  third  gentleman  now  stepped  forth.  A  mighty  man  at  cutting  and  dry¬ 
ing,  he  was;  a  government  officer;  in  his  way  (and  in  most  other  people’s  too) , 
a  professed  pugilist;  always  in  training,  always  with  a  system  to  force  down 
the  general  throat  like  a  bolus,  always  to  be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  his  little 
Public-office,  ready  to  fight  all  England.  To  continue  in  fistic  phraseology,  he 
had  a  genius  for  coming  up  to  the  scratch,  wherever  and  whatever  it  was,  and 
proving  himself  an  ugly  customer.  He  would  go  in  and  damage  any  subject 
whatever  with  his  right,  follow  up  with  his  left,  stop,  exchange,  counter,  bore 
his  opponent  (he  always  fought  All  England)  to  the  ropes,  and  fall  upon  him 
neatly.  He  was  certain  to  knock  the  wind  out  of  common-sense,  and  render 
that  unlucky  adversary  deaf  to  the  call  of  time.  And  he  had  it  in  charge  from 
high  authority  to  bring  about  the  great  public-office  Millennium,  when  Com¬ 
missioners  should  reign  upon  earth. 

"Very  well,”  said  this  gentleman,  briskly  smiling,  and  folding  his  arms. 
"That’s  a  horse.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  girls  and  boys,  Would  you  paper  a 
room  with  representations  of  horses?  ” 

After  a  pause  one-half  of  the  children  cried  in  chorus,  "Yes,  sir!  ”  Upon 
which  the  other  half,  seeing  in  the  gentleman’s  face  that  Yes  was  wrong,  cried 
out  in  chorus,  "  No,  sir!  ”  —  as  the  custom  is  in  these  examinations. 

"  Of  course,  No.  Why  wouldn’t  you?  ” 

A  pause.  One  corpulent  slow  boy,  with  a  wheezy  manner  of  breathing, 
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ventured  the  answer,  Because  he  wouldn’t  paper  a  room  at  all,  but  would 
paint  it. 

"You  must  paper  it,”  said  the  gentleman,  rather  warmly. 

"You  must  paper  it,”  said  Thomas  Gradgrind,  "whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  Don’t  tell  us  you  wouldn’t  paper  it.  What  do  you  mean,  boy?  ” 

"I’ll  explain  to  you,  then,”  said  the  gentleman,  after  another  and  dismal 
pause,  "  why  you  wouldn’t  paper  a  room  with  representations  of  horses.  Do 
you  ever  see  horses  walking  up  and  down  the  sides  of  rooms’  in  reality  —  in 
fact?  Do  you?  ” 

"  Yes,  sir!  ”  from  one-half.  "  No,  sir!  ”  from  the  other. 

"  Of  course,  No,”  said  the  gentleman,  with  an  indignant  look  at  the  wrong 
half.  "  Why,  then,  you  are  not  to  see  anywhere  what  you  don’t  see  in  fact; 
you  are  not  to  have  anywhere  what  you  don’t  have  in  fact.  What  is  called 
Taste  is  only  another  name  for  Fact.” 

Thomas  Gradgrind  nodded  his  approbation. 

"  This  is  a  new  principle,  a  discovery,  a  great  discovery,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man.  "Now,  I’ll  try  you  again.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  carpet  a  room. 
Would  you  use  a  carpet  having  a  representation  of  flowers  upon  it?  ” 

There  being  a  general  conviction  by  this  time  that  "  No,  sir!  ”  was  always 
the  right  answer  to  this  gentleman,  the  chorus  of  No  was  very  strong.  Only  a 
few  feeble  stragglers  said  Yes;  among  them  Sissy  Jupe. 

"Girl  number  twenty,”  said  the  gentleman,  smiling  in  the  calm  strength 
of  knowledge. 

Sissy  blushed,  and  stood  up. 

"  So  you  would  carpet  your  room  — •  or  your  husband’s  room,  if  you  were  a 
grown  woman,  and  had  a  husband  —  with  representations  of  flowers,  would 
you?”  said  the  gentleman.  "Why  would  you?” 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,”  returned  the  girl. 

"  And  is  that  why  you  would  put  tables  and  chairs  upon  them,  and  have 
people  walking  over  them  with  heavy  boots?  ” 

"  It  wouldn’t  hurt  them,  sir.  They  wouldn’t  crush  and  wither,  if  you  please, 
sir.  They  would  be  the  pictures  of  what  was  very  pretty  and  pleasant,  and 
I  would  fancy  —  ” 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay!  But  you  mustn’t  fancy,”  cried  the  gentleman,  quite  elated 
by  coming  so  happily  to  his  point.  "That’s  it!  You  are  never  to  fancy.” 

"You  are  not,  Cecilia  Jupe,”  Thomas  Gradgrind  solemnly  repeated,  "to 
do  anything  of  that  kind.” 

"  Fact,  fact,  fact!  ”  said  the  gentleman.  And  "  Fact,  fact,  fact!  ”  repeated 
Thomas  Gradgrind. 

"You  are  to  be  in  all  things  regulated  and  governed,”  said  the  gentleman, 
"by  fact.  We  hope  to  have,  before  long,  a  board  of  fact,  composed  of  com¬ 
missioners  of  fact,  who  will  force  the  people  to  be  a  people  of  fact,  and  of 
nothing  but  fact.  You  must  discard  the  word  Fancy  altogether.  You  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  not  to  have  in  any  object  of  use  or  ornament 
what  would  be  a  contradiction  in  fact.  You  don’t  walk  upon  flowers  in  fact; 
you  cannot  be  allowed  to  walk  upon  flowers  in  carpets.  You  don’t  find  that 
foreign  birds  and  butterflies  come  and  perch  upon  your  crockery;  you  cannot 
be  permitted  to  paint  foreign  birds  and  butterflies  upon  your  crockery.  You 
never  meet  with  quadrupeds  going  up  and  down  walls;  you  must  not  have 
quadrupeds  represented  upon  walls.  You  must  use,”  said  the  gentleman,  "  for 
all  these  purposes,  combinations  and  modifications  (in  primary  colors)  of 
mathematical  figures,  which  are  susceptible  of  proof  and  demonstration.  This 
is  the  new  discovery.  This  is  fact.  This  is  taste.” 

The  girl  courtesied,  and  sat  down.  She  was  very  young,  and  she  looked  as  if 
she  were  frightened  by  the  matter-of-fact  prospect  the  world  afforded. 

"  Now,  if  Mr.  M’Choakumchild,”  said  the  gentleman,  "  will  proceed  to 
give  his  first  lesson  here,  Mr.  Gradgrind,  I  shall  be  happy,  at  your  request,  to 
observe  his  mode  of  procedure.” 

Mr.  Gradgrind  was  much  obliged.  "Mr.  M’Choakumchild,  we  only  wait 
for  you.” 

So  Mr.  M’Choakumchild  began  in  his  best  manner.  He  and  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  other  schoolmasters  had  been  lately  turned  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  factory,  on  the  same  principles,  like  so  many  piano  legs. 
He  had  been  put  through  an  immense  variety  of  paces,  and  had  answered 
volumes  of  head-breaking  questions.  Orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and 
prosody,  biography,  astronomy,  geography,  and  general  cosmography,  the 
sciences  of  compound  proportion,  algebra,  land-surveying  and  leveling,  vocal 
music,  and  drawing  from  models,  were  all  at  the  ends  of  his  ten  chilled  fingers. 
He  had  worked  his  stony  way  into  her  Majesty’s  most  Honorable  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Schedule  B,  and  had  taken  the  bloom  off  the  higher  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physical  science,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  He  knew  all 
about  all  the  Water  Sheds  of  all  the  world  (whatever  they  are),  and  all  the 
histories  of  all  the  peoples,  and  all  the  names  of  all  the  rivers  and  mountains, 
and  all  the  productions,  manners,  and  customs  of  all  the  countries,  and  all 
their  boundaries  and  bearings  on  the  two-and-thirty  points  of  the  compass. 
Ah,  rather  overdone,  M’Choakumchild.  If  he  had  only  learned  a  little  less, 
how  infinitely  better  he  might  have  taught  much  more! 

He  went  to  work  in  this  preparatory  lesson  not  unlike  Morgiana  in  the 
'  Forty  Thieves  ’ :  looking  into  all  the  vessels  ranged  before  him,  one  after 
another,  to  see  what  they  contained.  Say,  good  M’Choakumchild.  When  from 
thy  boiling  store  thou  shalt  fill  each  jar  brimful,  by-and-by,  dost  thou  think 
that  thou  wilt  always  kill  outright  the  robber  Fancy  lurking  within  —  or  some¬ 
times  only  maim  him  and  distort  him! 
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I  AM  SENT  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
From  'David  Copperfield’ 

WE  might  have  gone  about  half  a  mile,  and  my  pocket-handkerchief 
was  quite  wet  through,  when  the  carrier  stopped  short. 

Looking  out  to  ascertain  for  what,  I  saw,  to  my  amazement, 
Peggotty  burst  from  a  hedge  and  climb  into  the  cart.  She  took  me  in  both 
her  arms,  and  squeezed  me  to  her  stays  until  the  pressure  on  my  nose  was  ex¬ 
tremely  painful,  though  I  never  thought  of  that  till  afterwards  when  I  found 
it  very  tender.  Not  a  single  word  did  Peggotty  speak.  Releasing  one  of  her 
arms,  she  put  it  down  in  her  pocket  to  the  elbow,  and  brought  out  some  paper 
bags  of  cakes  which  she  crammed  into  my  pockets,  and  a  purse  which  she  put 
into  my  hand,  but  not  one  word  did  she  say.  After  another  and  a  final  squeeze 
with  both  arms,  she  got  down  from  the  cart  and  ran  away;  and  my  belief  is, 
and  has  always  been,  without  a  solitary  button  on  her  gown.  I  picked  up  one, 
of  several  that  were  rolling  about,  and  treasured  it  as  a  keepsake  for  a  long 
time. 

The  carrier  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  inquire  if  she  were  coming  back.  I  shook 
my  head,  and  said  I  thought  not.  "  Then,  come  up,”  said  the  carrier  to  the  lazy 
horse;  who  came  up  accordingly. 

Having  by  this  time  cried  as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  I  began  to  think  it 
was  of  no  use  crying  any  more,  especially  as  neither  Roderick  Random,  nor 
that  Captain  in  the  Royal  British  Navy  had  ever  cried,  that  I  could  remember, 
in  trying  situations.  The  carrier  seeing  me  in  this  resolution,  proposed  that  my 
pocket-handkerchief  should  be  spread  upon  the  horse’s  back  to  dry.  I  thanked 
him,  and  assented;  and  particularly  small  it  looked,  under  those  circumstances. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  purse.  It  was  a  stiff  leather  purse,  with  a 
snap,  and  had  three  bright  shillings  in  it,  which  Peggotty  had  evidently 
polished  up  with  whitening,  for  my  greater  delight.  But  its  most  precious  con¬ 
tents  were  two  half-crowns  folded  together  in  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  in  my  mother’s  hand,  "  For  Davy.  With  my  love.”  I  was  so  over¬ 
come  by  this,  that  I  asked  the  carrier  to  be  so  good  as  to  reach  me  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  again;  but  he  said  he  thought  I  had  better  do  without  it,  and  I 
thought  I  really  had,  so  I  wiped  my  eyes  on  my  sleeve  and  stopped  myself. 

For  good,  too;  though  in  consequence  of  my  previous  emotions,  I  was  still 
occasionally  seized  with  a  stormy  sob.  After  we  had  jogged  on  for  some  little 
time,  I  asked  the  carrier  if  he  was  going  all  the  way? 

"  All  the  way  where?  ”  inquired  the  carrier. 

"There,”  I  said. 

"  Where’s  there?  ”  inquired  the  carrier. 

"  Near  London,”  I  said. 
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"  Why,  that  horse,”  said  the  carrier,  jerking  the  rein  to  point  him  out, 
"  would  be  deader  than  pork  afore  he  got  over  half  the  ground.” 

"  Are  you  only  going  to  Yarmouth,  then?  ”  I  asked. 

"  That’s  about  it,”  said  the  carrier.  "  And  there  I  shall  take  you  to  the 
stage-cutch,  and  the  stage-cutch  that’ll  take  you  to  —  wherever  it  is.” 

As  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  carrier  (whose  name  was  Mr.  Barkis) 
to  say  —  he  being,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  a  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
perament,  and  not  at  all  conversational  —  I  offered  him  a  cake  as  a  mark 
of  attention,  which  he  ate  at  one  gulp,  exactly  like  an  elephant,  and  which 
made  no  more  impression  on  his  big  face  than  it  would  have  done  on  an 
elephant’s. 

"  Did  she  make  ’em,  now?  ”  said  Mr.  Barkis,  always  leaning  forward,  in 
his  slouching  way,  on  the  footboard  of  the  cart  with  an  arm  on  each  knee. 

"  Peggotty,  do  you  mean,  sir?  ” 

"Ah!  ”  said  Mr.  Barkis.  "Her.” 

"Yes.  She  makes  all  our  pastry  and  does  all  our  cooking.” 

"  Do  she  though?  ”  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  made  up  his  mouth  as  if  to  whistle,  but  he  didn’t  whistle.  He  sat  look¬ 
ing  at  the  horse’s  ears,  as  if  he  saw  something  new  there;  and  sat  so  for  a 
considerable  time.  By-and-by,  he  said: 

"  No  sweethearts,  I  b’lieve?  ” 

"  Sweetmeats  did  you  say,  Mr.  Barkis?  ”  For  I  thought  he  wanted  some¬ 
thing  else  to  eat,  and  had  pointedly  alluded  to  that  description  of  refreshment. 

"  Hearts,”  said  Mr.  Barkis.  "  Sweethearts;  no  person  walks  with  her?  ” 

"With  Peggotty?” 

"Ah!”  he  said.  "Her.” 

"  Oh,  no.  She  never  had  a  sweetheart.” 

"  Didn’t  she,  though?  ”  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

Again  he  made  up  his  mouth  to  whistle,  and  again  he  didn’t  whistle,  but 
sat  looking  at  the  horse’s  ears. 

"  So  she  makes,”  said  Mr.  Barkis,  after  a  long  interval  of  reflection,  "  all 
the  apple  parsties,  and  does  all  the  cooking,  do  she?  ” 

I  replied  that  such  was  the  fact. 

"Well.  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Mr.  Barkis.  "P’raps  you  might  be  writin’ 
to  her?  ” 

"  I  shall  certainly  write  to  her,”  I  rejoined. 

"Ah!”  he  said,  slowly  turning  his  eyes  towards  me.  "Well!  If  you  was 
writin’  to  her,  p’raps  you’d  recollect  to  say  that  Barkis  was  willin’;  would 
you?  ” 

"  That  Barkis  was  willing,”  I  repeated  innocently.  "  Is  that  all  the  mes¬ 
sage?  ” 

"Ye  —  es,”  he  said,  considering.  "Ye  —  es.  Barkis  is  willin’.” 

"  But  you  will  be  at  Blunderstone  again  tomorrow,  Mr.  Barkis,”  I  said, 
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faltering  a  little  at  the  idea  of  my  being  far  away  from  it  then,  "  and  could  give 
your  own  message  so  much  better.” 

As  he  repudiated  this  suggestion,  however,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and 
once  more  confirmed  his  previous  request  by  saying,  with  profound  gravity, 
"  Barkis  is  willin’.  That’s  the  message,”  I  readily  undertook  its  transmission. 
While  I  was  waiting  for  the  coach  in  the  hotel  at  Yarmouth  that  very  after¬ 
noon,  I  procured  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  inkstand  and  wrote  a  note  to  Peg- 
gotty,  which  ran  thus:  My  dear  Peggotty.  I  have  come  here  safe.  Barkis  is 
willing.  My  love  to  mama.  Yours  affectionately.  P.S.  He  says  he  particularly 
wants  you  to  know  —  Barkis  is  willing 

When  I  had  taken  this  commission  on  myself  prospectively,  Mr.  Barkis 
relapsed  into  perfect  silence;  and  I,  feeling  quite  worn  out  by  all  that  had 
happened  lately,  lay  down  on  a  sack  in  the  cart  and  fell  asleep.  I  slept 
soundly  until  we  got  to  Yarmouth:  which  was  so  entirely  new  and  strange 
to  me  in  the  inn-yard  to  which  we  drove,  that  I  at  once  abandoned  a  latent 
hope  I  had  had  of  meeting  with  some  of  Mr.  Peggotty’s  family  there,  perhaps 
even  with  little  Em’ly  herself. 

The  coach  was  in  the  yard,  shining  very  much  all  over,  but  without  any 
horses  to  it  as  yet;  and  it  looked  in  that  state  as  if  nothing  was  more  unlikely 
than  its  ever  going  to  London.  I  was  thinking  this,  and  wondering  what 
would  ultimately  become  of  my  box,  which  Mr.  Barkis  had  put  down  on  the 
yard-pavement  by  the  pole  (he  having  driven  up  the  yard  to  turn  his  cart) , 
and  also  what  would  ultimately  become  of  me,  when  a  lady  looked  out  of  a 
bow-window  where  some  fowls  and  joints  of  meat  were  hanging  up,  and  said: 

"  Is  that  the  little  gentleman  from  Blunderstone?  ” 

"Yes,  ma’am,”  I  said. 

"  What  name?  ”  inquired  the  lady. 

"  Copperfield,  ma’am,”  I  said. 

"  That  won’t  do,”  returned  the  lady.  "  Nobody’s  dinner  is  paid  for  here,  in 
that  name.” 

"  Is  it  Murdstone,  ma’am?  ”  I  said. 

"  If  you’re  Master  Murdstone,”  said  the  lady,  "  why  do  you  go  and  give 
another  name,  first?  ” 

I  explained  to  the  lady  how  it  was,  who  then  rang  a  bell  and  called  out, 
"  William!  show  the  coffee-room!  ”  upon  which  a  waiter  came  running  out 
of  a  kitchen  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  yard  to  show  it,  and  seemed  a  good  deal 
surprised  when  he  was  only  to  show  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  large  long  room  with  some  large  maps  in  it.  I  doubt  if  I  could 
have  felt  much  stranger  if  the  maps  had  been  real  foreign  countries,  and  I 
cast  away  in  the  middle  of  them.  I  felt  it  was  taking  a  liberty  to  sit  down,  with 
my  cap  in  my  hand,  on  the  corner  of  the  chair  nearest  the  door;  and  when  the 
waiter  laid  a  cloth  on  purpose  for  me,  and  put  a  set  of  casters  on  it,  I  think  I 
must  have  turned  red  all  over  with  modesty. 
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He  brought  me  some  chops,  and  vegetables,  and  took  the  covers  off  in  such 
a  bouncing  manner  that  I  was  afraid  I  must  have  given  him  some  offense.  But 
he  greatly  relieved  my  mind  by  putting  a  chair  for  me  at  the  table,  and  saying 
very  affably,  "  Now,  six-foot!  come  on!  ” 

I  thanked  him,  and  took  my  seat  at  the  board;  but  found  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  my  knife  and  fork  with  anything  like  dexterity,  or  to  avoid 
splashing  myself  with  the  gravy,  while  he  was  standing  opposite,  staring  so 
hard,  and  making  me  blush  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  every  time  I  caught 
his  eye.  After  watching  me  into  the  second  chop,  he  said: 

"  There’s  half  a  pint  of  ale  for  you.  Will  you  have  it  now?  ” 

I  thanked  him  and  said  "Yes.”  Upon  which  he  poured  it  out  of  a  jug  into 
a  large  tumbler,  and  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  made  it  look  beautiful. 

"  My  eye!  ”  he  said.  "  It  seems  a  good  deal,  don’t  it?  ” 

"  It  does  seem  a  good  deal,”  I  answered  with  a  smile.  For  it  was  quite  de¬ 
lightful  to  me  to  find  him  so  pleasant.  He  was  a  twinkling-eyed,  pimple-faced 
man,  with  his  hair  standing  upright  all  over  his  head;  and  as  he  stood  with 
one  arm  a-kimbo,  holding  up  the  glass  to  the  light  with  the  other  hand,  he 
looked  quite  friendly. 

"There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday,”  he  said  —  "a  stout  gentleman,  by 
the  name  of  Topsawyer  —  perhaps  you  know  him?” 

"  No,”  I  said,  "  I  don’t  think  —  ” 

"  In  breeches  and  gaiters,  broad-brimmed  hat,  gray  coat,  speckled  choker,” 
said  the  waiter. 

"  No,”  I  said  bashfully,  "  I  haven’t  the  pleasure  —  ” 

"  He  came  in  here,”  said  the  waiter,  looking  at  the  light  through  the  tum¬ 
bler,  "ordered  a  glass  of  this  ale  —  would  order  it  —  I  told  him  not  —  drank 
it,  and  fell  dead.  It  was  too  old  for  him.  It  oughtn’t  to  be  drawn;  that’s  the 
fact.” 

I  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  this  melancholy  accident,  and  said  I 
thought  I  had  better  have  some  water. 

"  Why,  you  see,”  said  the  waiter,  still  looking  at  the  light  through  the 
tumbler,  with  one  of  his  eyes  shut  up,  "  our  people  don’t  like  things  being 
ordered  and  left.  It  offends  ’em.  But  /’ll  drink  it,  if  you  like.  I’m  used  to  it, 
and  use  is  everything.  I  don’t  think  it’ll  hurt  me,  if  I  throw  my  head  back,  and 
take  it  off  quick.  Shall  I?  ” 

I  replied  that  he  would  much  oblige  me  by  drinking  it,  if  he  thought  he 
could  do  it  safely,  but  by  no  means  otherwise.  When  he  did  throw  his  head 
back,  and  take  it  off  quick,  I  had  a  horrible  fear,  I  confess,  of  seeing  him  meet 
the  fate  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Topsawyer,  and  fall  lifeless  on  the  carpet.  But 
it  didn’t  hurt  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  he  seemed  the  fresher  for  it. 

"  What  have  we  got  here?  ”  he  said,  putting  a  fork  into  my  dish.  "  Not 
chops?  ” 

"  Chops,”  I  said. 
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"  Lord  bless  my  soul!  ”  he  exclaimed,  "  I  didn’t  know  they  were  chops. 
Why  a  chop’s  the  very  thing  to  take  off  the  bad  effects  of  that  beer!  Ain’t  it 
lucky?  ” 

So  he  took  a  chop  by  the  bone  in  one  hand,  and  a  potato  in  the  other,  and 
ate  away  with  a  very  good  appetite,  to  my  extreme  satisfaction.  He  afterwards 
took  another  chop,  and  another  potato;  and  after  that  another  chop  and 
another  potato.  When  he  had  done,  he  brought  me  a  pudding,  and  having  set 
it  before  me,  seemed  to  ruminate,  and  to  become  absent  in  his  mind  for  some 
moments. 

"  How’s  the  pie?  ”  he  said,  rousing  himself. 

"  It’s  a  pudding,”  I  made  answer. 

"  Pudding!  ”  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  bless  me,  so  it  is!  What!  ”  looking  at  it 
nearer.  "You  don’t  mean  to  say  it’s  a  batter-pudding?” 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed.” 

"  Why,  a  batter-pudding,”  he  said,  taking  up  a  table-spoon,  "  is  my  favorite 
pudding!  Ain’t  that  lucky?  Come  on,  little  ’un,  and  let’s  see  who’ll  get  most.” 

The  waiter  certainly  got  most.  He  entreated  more  than  once  to  come  in 
and  win,  but  what  with  his  table-spoon  to  my  teaspoon,  his  dispatch  to  my 
dispatch,  and  his  appetite  to  my  appetite,  I  was  left  far  behind  at  the  first 
mouthful,  and  had  no  chance  with  him.  I  never  saw  anyone  enjoy  a  pudding 
so  much,  I  think;  and  he  laughed,  when  it  was  all  gone,  as  if  his  enjoyment 
of  it  lasted  still. 

Finding  him  so  very  friendly  and  companionable,  it  was  then  that  I  asked 
for  the  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  to  write  to  Peggotty.  He  not  only  brought  it 
immediately,  but  was  good  enough  to  look  over  me  while  I  wrote  the  letter. 
When  I  had  finished  it,  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going  to  school. 

I  said,  "  Near  London,”  which  was  all  I  knew. 

"  Oh!  my  eye!  ”  he  said,  looking  very  low-spirited,  "  I  am  sorry  for  that.” 

"  Why?  ”  I  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  Lord!  ”  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  that’s  the  school  where  they  broke 
the  boy’s  ribs  —  two  ribs  —  a  little  boy  he  was.  I  should  say  he  was  —  let 
me  see  —  how  old  are  you,  about?  ” 

I  told  him  between  eight  and  nine. 

"  That’s  just  his  age,”  he  said.  "  He  was  eight  years  and  six  months  old 
when  they  broke  his  first  rib;  eight  years  and  eight  months  old  when  they 
broke  his  second,  and  did  for  him.” 

I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  or  from  the  waiter,  that  this  was  an  un¬ 
comfortable  coincidence,  and  inquired  how  it  was  done.  His  answer  was  not 
cheering  to  my  spirits,  for  it  consisted  of  two  dismal  words,  "  With  whopping.” 

The  blowing  of  the  coach-horn  in  the  yard  was  a  seasonable  diversion, 
which  made  me  get  up  and  hesitatingly  inquire,  in  the  mingled  pride  and  diffi¬ 
dence  of  having  a  purse  (which  I  took  out  of  my  pocket) ,  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  to  pay. 
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"  There’s  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,”  he  returned.  "  Did  you  ever  buy  a  sheet 
of  letter-paper?  ” 

I  could  not  remember  that  I  ever  had. 

"  It’s  dear,”  he  said,  "  on  account  of  the  duty.  Threepence.  That’s  the  way 
we’re  taxed  in  this  country.  There’s  nothing  else,  except  the  waiter.  Never 
mind  the  ink.  /  lose  by  that.” 

"  What  should  you  —  what  should  I  —  how  much  ought  I  to  —  what  would 
it  be  right  to  pay  the  waiter,  if  you  please?  ”  I  stammered,  blushing. 

"  If  I  hadn’t  a  family,  and  that  family  hadn’t  the  cowpock,”  said  the  waiter, 
"  I  wouldn’t  take  a  sixpence.  If  I  didn’t  support  a  aged  pairint,  and  a  lovely 
sister  ”  —  here  the  waiter  was  greatly  agitated  —  "I  wouldn’t  take  a  farthing. 
If  I  had  a  good  place,  and  was  treated  well  here,  I  should  beg  acceptance 
of  a  trifle,  instead  of  taking  of  it.  But  I  live  on  broken  wittles  —  and  I  sleep 
on  the  coals  ”  —  here  the  waiter  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  for  his  misfortunes,  and  felt  that  any  recogni¬ 
tion  short  of  ninepence  would  be  mere  brutality  and  hardness  of  heart.  There¬ 
fore  I  gave  him  one  of  my  three  bright  shillings,  which  he  received  with  much 
humility  and  veneration,  and  spun  up  with  his  thumb,  directly  afterwards,  to 
try  the  goodness  of. 

It  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  me,  to  find,  when  I  was  being  helped  up  be¬ 
hind  the  coach,  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  eaten  all  the  dinner  without  any 
assistance.  I  discovered  this,  from  overhearing  the  lady  in  the  bow-window  say 
to  the  guard,  "Take  care  of  that  child,  George,  or  he’ll  burst!  ” 


I  BEGIN  LIFE  ON  MY  OWN  ACCOUNT,  AND  DON’T 

LIKE  IT 

From  '  David  Copperfield  ’ 

I  KNOW  enough  of  the  world  now,  to  have  almost  lost  the  capacity  of 
being  much  surprised  by  anything;  but  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise  to 
me,  even  now,  that  I  can  have  been  so  easily  thrown  away  at  such  an  age. 
A  child  of  excellent  abilities,  and  with  strong  powers  of  observation,  quick, 
eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt  bodily  or  mentally,  it  seems  wonderful  to  me 
that  nobody  should  have  made  any  sign  in  my  behalf.  But  none  was  made;  and 
I  became,  at  ten  years  old,  a  little  laboring  hind  in  the  service  of  Murdstone 
and  Grinby. 

Murdstone  and  Grinby’s  warehouse  was  at  the  waterside.  It  was  down  in 
Blackfriars.  Modern  improvements  have  altered  the  place;  but  it  was  the  last 
house  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  street,  curving  downhill  to  the  river,  with 
some  stairs  at  the  end,  where  people  took  boat.  It  was  a  crazy  old  house  with  a 
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wharf  of  its  own,  abutting  on  the  water  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  on  the  mud 
when  the  tide  was  out,  and  literally  overrun  with  rats.  Its  paneled  rooms,  dis¬ 
colored  with  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  a  hundred  years,  I  dare  say;  its  decaying 
floors  and  staircase;  the  squeaking  and  scuffling  of  the  old  gray  rats  down  in 
the  cellars;  and  the  dirt  and  rottenness  of  the  place;  are  things,  not  of  many 
years  ago,  in  my  mind,  but  of  the  present  instant.  They  are  all  before  me,  just 
as  they  were  in  the  evil  hour  when  I  went  among  them  for  the  first  time,  with 
my  trembling  hand  in  Mr.  Quinion’s. 

Murdstone  and  Grinby’s  trade  was  among  a  good  many  kinds  of  people,  but 
an  important  branch  of  it  was  the  supply  of  wines  and  spirits  to  certain  packet 
ships.  I  forget  now  where  they  chiefly  went,  but  I  think  there  were  some  among 
them  that  made  voyages  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  I  know  that  a  great 
many  empty  bottles  were  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  traffic,  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  men  and  boys  were  employed  to  examine  them  against  the  light,  and  reject 
those  that  were  flawed,  and  to  rinse  and  wash  them.  When  the  empty  bottles 
ran  short,  there  were  labels  to  be  pasted  on  full  ones,  or  corks  to  be  fitted  to 
them,  or  seals  to  be  put  upon  the  corks,  or  finished  bottles  to  be  packed  in 
casks.  All  this  work  was  my  work,  and  of  the  boys  employed  upon  it  I  was 
one. 

There  were  three  or  four  of  us,  counting  me.  My  working  place  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  corner  of  the  warehouse,  where  Mr.  Quinion  could  see  me,  when 
he  chose  to  stand  up  on  the  bottom  rail  of  his  stool  in  the  counting-house,  and 
look  at  me  through  a  window  above  the  desk.  Hither,  on  the  first  morning 
of  my  so  auspiciously  beginning  life  on  my  own  account,  the  oldest  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  boys  was  summoned  to  show  me  my  business.  His  name  was  Mick  Walker, 
and  he  wore  a  ragged  apron  and  a  paper  cap.  He  informed  me  that  his  father 
was  a  bargeman,  and  walked,  in  a  black  velvet  head-dress,  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show.  He  also  informed  me  that  our  principal  associate  would  be  another  boy 
whom  he  introduced  by  the  —  to  me  —  extraordinary  name  of  Mealy  Pota¬ 
toes.  I  discovered,  however,  that  this  youth  had  not  been  christened  by  that 
name,  but  that  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  warehouse,  on  account 
of  his  complexion,  which  was  pale  or  mealy.  Mealy’s  father  was  a  waterman, 
who  had  the  additional  distinction  of  being  a  fireman,  and  was  engaged  as 
such  at  one  of  the  large  theaters;  where  some  young  relation  of  Mealy’s  —  I 
think  his  little  sister  —  did  Imps  in  the  Pantomimes. 

No  words  can  express  the  secret  agony  of  my  soul  as  I  sunk  into  this  com¬ 
panionship;  compared  these  henceforth  everyday  associates  with  those  of  my 
happier  childhood  —  not  to  say  with  Steerforth,  Traddles,  and  the  rest  of 
those  boys;  and  felt  my  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a  learned  and  distinguished 
man  crushed  in  my  bosom.  The  deep  remembrance  of  the  sense  I  had,  of  being 
utterly  without  hope  now;  of  the  shame  I  felt  in  my  position;  of  the  misery  it 
was  to  my  young  heart  to  believe  that  day  by  day  what  I  had  learned,  and 
thought,  and  delighted  in,  and  raised  my  fancy  and  my  emulation  up  by,  would 
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pass  away  from  me,  little  by  little,  never  to  be  brought  back  any  more;  can¬ 
not  be  written.  As  often  as  Mick  Walker  went  away  in  the  course  of  that 
forenoon,  I  mingled  my  tears  with  the  water  in  which  I  was  washing  the 
bottles;  and  sobbed  as  if  there  were  a  flaw  in  my  own  breast,  and  it  were  in 
danger  of  bursting. 

The  counting-house  clock  was  at  half-past  twelve,  and  there  was  general 
preparation  for  going  to  dinner,  when  Mr.  Quinion  tapped  at  the  counting- 
house  window,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  go  in.  I  went  in,  and  found  there  a 
stoutish,  middle-aged  person,  in  a  brown  surtout  and  black  tights  and  shoes, 
with  no  more  hair  upon  his  head  (which  was  a  large  one  and  very  shining) 
than  there  is  upon  an  egg,  and  with  a  very  extensive  face,  which  he  turned  full 
upon  me.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  but  he  had  an  imposing  shirt-collar  on. 
He  carried  a  jaunty  sort  of  stick,  with  a  large  pair  of  rusty  tassels  to  it;  and 
a  quizzing-glass  hung  outside  his  coat  - —  for  ornament,  I  afterwards  found,  as 
he  very  seldom  looked  through  it,  and  couldn’t  see  anything  when  he  did. 

"  This,”  said  Mr.  Quinion,  in  allusion  to  myself,  "  is  he.” 

"  This,”  said  the  stranger,  with  a  certain  condescending  roll  in  his  voice, 
and  a  certain  indescribable  air  of  doing  something  genteel,  which  impressed  me 
very  much,  "  is  Master  Copperfleld.  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir?  ” 

I  said  I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he  was.  I  was  sufficiently  ill  at  ease, 
Heaven  knows;  but  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  complain  much  at  that  time  of 
my  life,  so  I  said  I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he  was. 

"  I  am,”  said  the  stranger,  "  thank  Heaven,  quite  well.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Murdstone,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  would  desire  me 
to  receive  into  an  apartment  in  the  rear  of  my  house,  which  is  at  present  un¬ 
occupied  —  and  is,  in  short,  to  be  let  as  a  —  in  short,”  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  smile,  and  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  as  a  bedroom  —  the  young  beginner 
whom  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  —  ”  and  the  stranger  waved  his  hand,  and 
settled  his  chin  in  his  shirt-collar. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Micawber,”  said  Mr.  Quinion  to  me. 

"  Ahem!  ”  said  the  stranger,  "  that  is  my  name.” 

"  Mr.  Micawber,”  said  Mr.  Quinion,  "  is  known  to  Mr.  Murdstone.  He 
takes  orders  for  us  on  commission,  when  he  can  get  any.  He  has  been  written 
to  by  Mr.  Murdstone,  on  the  subject  of  your  lodgings,  and  he  will  receive  you 
as  a  lodger.” 

"  My  address,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  is  Windsor  Terrace,  City  Road.  I  — 
in  short,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the  same  genteel  air,  and  in  another  burst 
of  confidence  —  "I  live  there.” 

I  made  him  a  bow. 

"  Under  the  impression,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  that  your  peregrinations  in 
this  metropolis  have  not  as  yet  been  extensive,  and  that  you  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  arcana  of  the  Modern  Babylon  in  the  direction  of 
the  City  Road  —  in  short,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  in  another  burst  of  confidence, 
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"  that  you  might  lose  yourself  —  I  shall  be  happy  to  call  this  evening,  and 
install  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  way.” 

I  thanked  him  with  all  my  heart,  for  it  was  friendly  in  him  to  offer  to  take 
that  trouble. 

"  At  what  hour,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  shall  I  —  ” 

"  At  about  eight,”  said  Mr.  Quinion. 

"  At  about  eight,”  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  I  beg  to  wish  you  good-day,  Mr. 
Quinion.  I  will  intrude  no  longer.” 

So  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  with  his  cane  under  his  arm:  very  upright, 
and  humming  a  tune  when  he  was  clear  of  the  counting-house. 

Mr.  Quinion  then  formally  engaged  me  to  be  as  useful  as  I  could  in  the 
warehouse  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby,  at  a  salary,  I  think,  of  six  shillings  a 
week.  I  am  not  clear  whether  it  was  six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  my  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that  it  was  six  at  first  and  seven  afterwards. 
He  paid  me  a  week  down  (from  his  own  pocket,  I  believe) ,  and  I  gave  Mealy 
sixpence  out  of  it  to  get  my  trunk  carried  to  Windsor  Terrace  that  night:  it 
being  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  small  as  it  was.  I  paid  sixpence  more  for  my 
dinner,  which  was  a  meat  pie  and  a  turn  at  a  neighboring  pump;  and  passed 
the  hour  which  was  allowed  for  that  meal,  in  walking  about  the  streets. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Micawber  reappeared.  I  washed 
my  hands  and  face,  to  do  the  greater  honor  to  his  gentility,  and  we  walked 
to  our  house,  as  I  suppose  I  must  now  call  it,  together;  Mr.  Micawber  im¬ 
pressing  the  names  of  streets,  and  the  shapes  of  corner  houses  upon  me,  as 
we  went  along,  that  I  might  hnd  my  way  back,  easily,  in  the  morning. 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Windsor  Terrace  (which  I  noticed  was  shabby  like 
himself,  but  also,  like  himself,  made  all  the  show  it  could) ,  he  presented  me 
to  Mrs.  Micawber,  a  thin  and  faded  lady,  not  at  all  young,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  parlor  (the  first  floor  was  altogether  unfurnished,  and  the  blinds  were 
kept  down  to  delude  the  neighbors) ,  with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  This  baby  was 
one  of  twins;  and  I  may  remark  here  that  I  hardly  ever,  in  all  my  experience 
of  the  family,  saw  both  the  twins  detached  from  Mrs.  Micawber  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  them  was  always  taking  refreshment. 

There  were  two  other  children;  Master  Micawber,  aged  about  four,  and 
Miss  Micawber,  aged  about  three.  These,  and  a  dark-complexioned  young 
woman,  with  a  habit  of  snorting,  who  was  servant  to  the  family,  and  informed 
me,  before  half-an-hour  had  expired,  that  she  was  "  a  Orfling,”  and  came  from 
St.  Luke’s  workhouse,  in  the  neighborhood,  completed  the  establishment.  My 
room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  at  the  back:  a  close  chamber;  stenciled  all 
over  with  an  ornament  which  my  young  imagination  represented  as  a  blue  muf¬ 
fin;  and  very  scantily  furnished. 

"  I  never  thought,”  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  when  she  came  up,  twin  and  all, 
to  show  me  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  to  take  breath,  "  before  I  was  mar¬ 
ried,  when  I  lived  with  papa  and  mama,  that  I  should  ever  find  it  necessary  to 
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take  a  lodger.  But  Mr.  Micawber  being  in  difficulties,  all  considerations  of 
private  feeling  must  give  way.” 

I  said:  "Yes,  ma’am.” 

"  Mr.  Micawber’s  difficulties  are  almost  overwhelming  just  at  present,”  said 
Mrs.  Micawber;  "  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  bring  him  through  them,  I  don’t 
know.  When  I  lived  at  home  with  papa  and  mama,  I  really  should  have 
hardly  understood  what  the  word  meant,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  employ 
it,  but  experientia  does  it  —  as  papa  used  to  say.” 

I  cannot  satisfy  myself  whether  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Marines,  or  whether  I  have  imagined  it.  I  only  know  that  I 
believe  to  this  hour  that  he  was  in  the  Marines  once  upon  a  time,  without  know¬ 
ing  why.  He  was  a  sort  of  town  traveler  for  a  number  of  miscellaneous  houses, 
now;  but  made  little  or  nothing  of  it,  I  am  afraid. 

"  If  Mr.  Micawber’s  creditors  will  not  give  him  time,”  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
"  they  must  take  the  consequences;  and  the  sooner  they  bring  it  to  an  issue 
the  better.  Blood  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  stone,  neither  can  anything  on  ac¬ 
count  be  obtained  at  present  (not  to  mention  law  expenses)  from  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber.” 

I  never  can  quite  understand  whether  my  precocious  self-dependence  con¬ 
fused  Mrs.  Micawber  in  reference  to  my  age,  or  whether  she  was  so  full  of  the 
subject  that  she  would  have  talked  about  it  to  the  very  twins  if  there  had  been 
nobody  else  to  communicate  with,  but  this  was  the  strain  in  which  she  began, 
and  she  went  on  accordingly  all  the  time  I  knew  her. 

Poor  Mrs.  Micawber!  She  said  she  had  tried  to  exert  herself;  and  so,  I  have 
no  doubt,  she  had.  The  center  of  the  street-door  was  perfectly  covered  with 
a  great  brass-plate,  on  which  was  engraved  "  Mrs.  Micawber’s  Boarding  Es¬ 
tablishment  for  Young  Ladies:  ”  but  I  never  found  that  any  young  lady  had 
ever  been  to  school  there;  or  that  any  young  lady  ever  came,  or  proposed  to 
come;  or  that  the  least  preparation  was  ever  made  to  receive  any  young  lady. 
The  only  visitors  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  were  creditors.  They  used  to  come  at 
all  hours,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  ferocious.  One  dirty-faced  man,  I  think 
he  was  a  boot-maker,  used  to  edge  himself  into  the  passage  as  early  as  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  call  up  the  stairs  to  Mr.  Micawber  —  "  Come! 
You  ain’t  out  yet,  you  know.  Pay  us,  will  you?  Don’t  hide,  you  know;  that’s 
mean.  I  wouldn’t  be  mean  if  I  was  you.  Pay  us,  will  you?  You  just  pay  us, 
d’ye  hear?  Come!  ”  Receiving  no  answer  to  these  taunts,  he  would  mount  in  his 
wrath  to  the  words  "  swindlers  ”  and  "  robbers;  ”  and  these  being  ineffectual 
too,  would  sometimes  go  to  the  extremity  of  crossing  the  street,  and  roaring  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  second  floor,  where  he  knew  Mr.  Micawber  was.  At  these 
times  Mr.  Micawber  would  be  transported  with  grief  and  mortification,  even 
to  the  length  (as  I  was  once  made  aware  by  a  scream  from  his  wife)  of  making 
motions  at  himself  with  a  razor;  but  within  half-an-hour  afterwards,  he  would 
polish  up  his  shoes  with  extraordinary  pains,  and  go  out,  humming  a  tune 
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with  a  greater  air  of  gentility  than  ever.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  quite  as  elastic. 
I  have  known  her  to  be  thrown  into  fainting  fits  by  the  king’s  taxes  at  three 
o’clock,  and  to  eat  lamb  chops  breaded,  and  drink  warm  ale  (paid  for  with 
two  teaspoons  that  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker’s)  at  four.  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  execution  had  just  been  put  in,  coming  home  through  some  chances 
as  early  as  six  o’clock,  I  saw  her  lying  (of  course  with  a  twin)  under  the  grate 
in  a  swoon,  with  her  hair  all  torn  about  her  face;  but  I  never  knew  her  more 
cheerful  than  she  was,  that  very  same  night,  over  a  veal  cutlet  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  telling  me  stories  about  her  papa  and  mama,  and  the  company 
they  used  to  keep. 

In  this  house,  and  with  this  family,  I  passed  my  leisure  time.  My  own  ex¬ 
clusive  breakfast  of  a  penny  loaf  and  pennyworth  of  milk,  I  provided  myself; 
I  kept  another  small  loaf,  and  a  modicum  of  cheese,  on  a  particular  shelf  of  a 
particular  cupboard,  to  make  my  supper  on  when  I  came  back  at  night.  This 
made  a  hole  in  the  six  or  seven  shillings,  I  know  well;  and  I  was  out  at  the 
warehouse  all  day,  and  had  to  support  myself  on  that  money  all  the  week. 
From  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  I  had  no  advice,  no  counsel,  no 
encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  assistance,  no  support,  of  any  kind,  from 
any  one,  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven! 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  qualified  —  how  could  I  be  other¬ 
wise?  —  to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own  existence,  that  often,  in  go¬ 
ing  to  Murdstone  and  Grinby’s,  of  a  morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry 
put  out  for  sale  at  half-price  at  the  pastrycooks’  doors,  and  spent  in  that,  the 
money  I  should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then,  I  went  without  my  dinner,  or 
bought  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  pudding.  I  remember  two  pudding  shops,  between 
which  I  was  divided,  according  to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a  court  close  to  St. 
Martin’s  Church  —  at  the  back  of  the  church  - —  which  is  now  removed  al¬ 
together.  The  pudding  at  that  shop  was  made  of  currants,  and  was  rather  a 
special  pudding,  but  was  dear,  twopennyworth  not  being  larger  than  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  more  ordinary  pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand 
—  somewhere  in  that  part  which  has  been  rebuilt  since.  It  was  a  stout  pale 
pudding,  heavy  and  flabby,  and  with  great  flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole,  at 
wide  distances  apart.  It  came  up  hot  at  about  my  time  every  day,  and  many 
a  day  did  I  dine  off  it.  When  I  dined  regularly  and  handsomely,  I  had  a  saveloy 
and  a  penny  loaf,  or  a  fourpenny  plate  of  red  beef  from  a  cook’s  shop;  or  a 
plate  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from  a  miserable  old  public- 
house  opposite  our  place  of  business,  called  the  Lion,  or  the  Lion  and  some¬ 
thing  else  that  I  have  forgotten.  Once,  I  remember  carrying  my  own  bread 
(which  I  had  brought  from  home  in  the  morning)  under  my  arm,  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  paper,  like  a  book,  and  going  to  a  famous  alamode  beef-house  near 
Drury  Lane,  and  ordering  a  "  small  plate  ”  of  that  delicacy  to  eat  with  it. 
What  the  waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little  apparition  coming  in  all 
alone,  I  don’t  know;  but  I  can  see  him  now,  staring  at  me  as  I  ate  my  dinner, 
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and  bringing  up  the  other  waiter  to  look.  I  gave  him  a  halfpenny  for  himself, 
and  I  wish  he  hadn’t  taken  it. 

We  had  half-an-hour,  I  think,  for  tea.  When  I  had  money  enough,  I  used  to 
get  half-a-pint  of  ready-made  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  When  I 
had  none,  I  used  to  look  at  a  venison-shop  in  Fleet  Street;  or  I  have  strolled,  at 
such  a  time,  as  far  as  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  stared  at  the  pineapples.  I 
was  fond  of  wandering  about  the  Adelphi,  because  it  was  a  mysterious  place, 
with  those  dark  arches.  I  see  myself  emerging  one  evening  from  some  of  these 
arches,  on  a  little  public-house  close  to  the  river,  with  an  open  space  before  it, 
where  some  coal-heavers  were  dancing;  to  look  at  whom  I  sat  down  upon  a 
bench.  I  wonder  what  they  thought  of  me! 

I  was  such  a  child,  and  so  little,  that  frequently  when  I  went  into  the  bar  of 
a  strange  public-house  for  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,  to  moisten  what  I  had  had 
for  dinner,  they  were  afraid  to  give  it  me.  I  remember  one  hot  evening  I  went 
into  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  and  said  to  the  landlord: 

"  What  is  your  best  —  your  very  best  —  ale  a  glass?  ”  For  it  was  a  special 
occasion.  I  don’t  know  what.  It  may  have  been  my  birthday. 

"  Twopence-halfpenny,”  says  the  landlord,  "  is  the  price  of  the  Genuine 
Stunning  ale.” 

"  Then,”  says  I,  producing  the  money,  "  just  draw  me  a  glass  of  the  Genuine 
Stunning,  if  you  please,  with  a  good  head  to  it.” 

The  landlord  looked  at  me  in  return  over  the  bar,  from  head  to  foot,  with 
a  strange  smile  on  his  face;  and  instead  of  drawing  the  beer,  looked  round  the 
screen  and  said  something  to  his  wife.  She  came  out  from  behind  it,  with  her 
work  in  her  hand,  and  joined  him  in  surveying  me.  Flere  we  stand,  all  three, 
before  me  now.  The  landlord  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar 
window  frame;  his  wife  looking  over  the  little  half-door;  and  I,  in  some  con¬ 
fusion,  looking  up  at  them  from  outside  the  partition.  They  asked  me  a  good 
many  questions;  as,  what  my  name  was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how  I  was 
employed,  and  how  I  came  there.  To  all  of  which,  that  I  might  commit  no¬ 
body,  I  invented,  I  am  afraid,  appropriate  answers.  They  served  me  with  the 
ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was  not  the  Genuine  Stunning:  and  the  landlord’s 
wife,  opening  the  little  half-door  of  the  bar,  and  bending  down,  gave  me  my 
money  back,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  that  was  half  admiring,  and  half  compas¬ 
sionate,  but  all  womanly  and  good,  I  am  sure. 

I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  my  resources  or  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shilling  were 
given  me  by  Mr.  Quinion  at  any  time,  I  spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I  know 
that  I  worked  from  morning  until  night,  with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby 
child.  I  know  that  I  lounged  about  the  streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  I  might  easily  have  been,  for 
any  care  that  was  taken  of  me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond. 
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LIKING  LIFE  ON  MY  OWN  ACCOUNT  NO  BETTER,  I  FORM 
A  GREAT  RESOLUTION 

From  '  David  Copperfield  ’ 

IN  due  time,  Mr.  Micawber’s  petition  was  ripe  for  hearing;  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  ordered  to  be  discharged  [from  the  Debtors’  Prison  at  the 
Marshalsea]  under  the  Act,  to  my  great  joy.  His  creditors  were  not  im¬ 
placable;  and  Mrs.  Micawber  informed  me  that  even  the  revengeful  boot¬ 
maker  had  declared  in  open  court  that  he  bore  him  no  malice,  but  that  when 
money  was  owing  to  him  he  liked  to  be  paid.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

Mr.  Micawber  returned  to  the  King’s  Bench  when  his  case  was  over,  as 
some  fees  were  to  be  settled,  and  some  formalities  observed,  before  he  could 
be  actually  released.  The  club  received  him  with  transport,  and  held  an  har¬ 
monic  meeting  that  evening  in  his  honor;  while  Mrs.  Micawber  and  I  had  a 
lamb’s  fry  in  private,  surrounded  by  the  sleeping  family. 

"  On  such  an  occasion  I  will  give  you,  Master  Copperfield,”  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "  in  a  little  more  flip,”  for  we  had  been  having  some  already,  "  the 
memory  of  my  papa  and  mama.” 

"  Are  they  dead,  ma’am?  ”  I  inquired,  after  drinking  the  toast  in  a  wine¬ 
glass. 

"  My  mama  departed  this  life,”  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  before  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber’s  difficulties  commenced,  or  at  least  before  they  became  pressing.  My  papa 
lived  to  bail  Mr.  Micawber  several  times,  and  then  expired,  regretted  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  circle.” 

Mrs.  Micawber  shook  her  head,  and  dropped  a  pious  tear  upon  the  twin  who 
happened  to  be  in  hand. 

As  I  could  hardly  hope  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  putting  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  which  I  had  a  near  interest,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Micawber: 

"  May  I  ask,  ma’am,  what  you  and  Mr.  Micawber  intend  to  do,  now 
that  Mr.  Micawber  is  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  at  liberty?  Have  you  settled 
yet?  ” 

"  My  family,”  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  who  always  said  those  two  words  with 
an  air,  though  I  never  could  discover  who  came  under  the  denomination,  "  my 
family  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Micawber  should  quit  London,  and  exert  his 
talents  in  the  country.  Mr.  Micawber  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  Master  Cop¬ 
perfield.” 

I  said  I  was  sure  of  that. 

"  Of  great  talent,”  repeated  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  My  family  are  of  opinion, 
that,  with  a  little  interest,  something  might  be  done  for  a  man  of  his  ability 
in  the  Custom  House.  The  influence  of  my  family  being  local,  it  is  their  wish 
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that  Mr.  Micawber  should  go  down  to  Plymouth.  They  think  it  indispensable 
that  he  should  be  upon  the  spot.” 

"  That  he  may  be  ready?  ”  I  suggested. 

"  Exactly,”  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  That  he  may  be  ready,  in  case  of 
anything  turning  up.” 

"  And  do  you  go  too,  ma’am?  ” 

The  events  of  the  day,  in  combination  with  the  twins,  if  not  with  the  flip, 
had  made  Mrs.  Micawber  hysterical,  and  she  shed  tears  as  she  replied: 

"  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  Mr.  Micawber  may  have  concealed 
his  difficulties  from  me  in  the  first  instance,  but  his  sanguine  temper  may  have 
led  him  to  expect  that  he  would  overcome  them.  The  pearl  necklace  and  brace¬ 
lets  which  I  inherited  from  mama,  have  been  disposed  of  for  less  than  half 
their  value;  and  the  set  of  coral,  which  was  the  wedding  gift  of  my  papa,  has 
been  actually  thrown  away  for  nothing.  But  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber. 
No!  ”  cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  more  affected  than  before,  "  I  never  will  do  it! 
It’s  of  no  use  asking  me!  ” 

I  felt  quite  uncomfortable  —  as  if  Mrs.  Micawber  supposed  I  had  asked  her 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort!  —  and  sat  looking  at  her  in  alarm. 

"  Mr.  Micawber  has  his  faults.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  improvident.  I  do 
not  deny  that  he  has  kept  me  in  the  dark  as  to  his  resources  and  his  liabilities, 
both,”  she  went  on,  looking  at  the  wall;  "  but  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber!  ” 

Mrs.  Micwaber  having  now  raised  her  voice  into  a  perfect  scream,  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  ran  off  to  the  club-room,  and  disturbed  Mr.  Micawber  in 
the  act  of  presiding  at  a  long  table,  and  leading  the  chorus  of 

Gee  up,  Dobbin, 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin, 

Gee  up,  Dobbin, 

Gee  up,  and  gee  ho  —  o  —  o! 

—  with  the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Micawber  was  in  an  alarming  state,  upon  which 
he  immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  came  away  with  me  with  his  waistcoat  full 
of  the  heads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  of  which  he  had  been  partaking. 

"  Emma,  my  angel!  ”  cried  Mr.  Micawber,  running  into  the  room;  "  what 
is  the  matter?  ” 

"  I  never  will  desert  you,  Micawber!  ”  she  exclaimed. 

"  My  life!  ”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  taking  her  in  his  arms.  "  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  it.” 

"  He  is  the  parent  of  my  children!  He  is  the  father  of  my  twins!  He  is  the 
husband  of  my  affections,”  cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  struggling;  "  and  I  ne  —  ver 

—  will  —  desert  Mr.  Micawber!  ” 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  deeply  affected  by  this  proof  of  her  devotion  (as  to 
me,  I  was  dissolved  in  tears)  ,  that  he  hung  over  her  in  a  passionate  manner, 
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imploring  her  to  look  up,  and  to  be  calm.  But  the  more  he  asked  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber  to  look  up,  the  more  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  nothing;  and  the  more  he  asked 
her  to  compose  herself,  the  more  she  wouldn’t.  Consequently  Mr.  Micawber 
was  soon  so  overcome,  that  he  mingled  his  tears  with  hers  and  mine;  until  he 
begged  me  to  do  him  the  favor  of  taking  a  chair  on  the  staircase,  while  he  got 
her  into  bed.  I  would  have  taken  my  leave  for  the  night,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  my  doing  that  until  the  strangers’  bell  should  ring.  So  I  sat  at  the 
staircase  window,  until  he  came  out  with  another  chair  and  joined  me. 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Micawber  now,  sir?  ”  I  said. 

"  Very  low,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  shaking  his  head;  "  reaction.  Ah,  this  has 
been  a  dreadful  day!  We  stand  alone  now  —  everything  is  gone  from  us!  ” 

Mr.  Micawber  pressed  my  hand,  and  groaned,  and  afterwards  shed  tears. 
I  was  greatly  touched,  and  disappointed  too,  for  I  had  expected  that  we  should 
be  quite  gay  on  this  happy  and  long-looked-for  occasion.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  were  so  used  to  their  old  difficulties,  I  think,  that  they  felt  quite 
shipwrecked  when  they  came  to  consider  that  they  were  released  from  them. 
All  their  elasticity  was  departed,  and  I  never  saw  them  half  so  wretched  as 
on  this  night;  insomuch  that  when  the  bell  rang,  and  Mr.  Micawber  walked 
with  me  to  the  lodge,  and  parted  from  me  there  with  a  blessing,  I  felt  quite 
afraid  to  leave  him  by  himself,  he  was  so  profoundly  miserable. 

But  through  all  the  confusion  and  lowness  of  spirits  in  which  we  had  been, 
so  unexpectedly  to  me,  involved,  I  plainly  discerned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mi¬ 
cawber  and  their  family  were  going  away  from  London,  and  that  a  parting 
between  us  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  in  my  walk  home  that  night,  and  in  the 
sleepless  hours  which  followed  when  I  lay  in  bed,  that  the  thought  first  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  —  though  I  don’t  know  how  it  came  into  my  head  —  which  after¬ 
wards  shaped  itself  into  a  settled  resolution. 

I  had  grown  to  be  so  accustomed  to  the  Micawbers,  and  had  been  so  inti¬ 
mate  with  them  in  their  distresses,  and  was  so  utterly  friendless  without  them, 
that  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  upon  some  new  shift  for  a  lodging,  and 
going  once  more  among  unknown  people,  was  like  being  that  moment  turned 
adrift  into  my  present  life,  with  such  a  knowledge  of  it  ready  made  as  experi¬ 
ence  had  given  me.  All  the  sensitive  feelings  it  wounded  so  cruelly,  all  the 
shame  and  misery  it  kept  alive  within  my  breast,  became  more  poignant  as  I 
thought  of  this;  and  I  determined  that  the  life  was  unendurable. 

That  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from  it,  unless  the  escape  was  my  own  act, 
I  knew  quite  well.  I  rarely  heard  from  Miss  Murdstone,  and  never  from  Mr. 
Murdstone;  but  two  or  three  parcels  of  made  or  mended  clothes  had  come  up 
for  me,  consigned  to  Mr.  Quinion,  and  in  each  there  was  a  scrap  of  paper 
to  the  effect  that  J.  M.  trusted  D.  C.  was  applying  himself  to  business,  and 
devoting  himself  wholly  to  his  duties  —  not  the  least  hint  of  my  ever  being 
anything  else  than  the  common  drudge  into  which  I  was  fast  settling  down. 

The  very  next  day  showed  me,  while  my  mind  was  in  the  first  agitation  of 
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what  it  had  conceived,  that  Mrs.  Micawber  had  not  spoken  of  their  going 
away  without  warrant.  They  took  a  lodging  in  the  house  where  I  lived,  for 
a  week;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  were  to  start  for  Plymouth.  Mr. 
Micawber  himself  came  down  to  the  counting-house,  in  the  afternoon,  to  tell 
Mr.  Quinion  that  he  must  relinquish  me  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  to 
give  me  a  high  character,  which  I  am  sure  I  deserved.  And  Mr.  Quinion,  call¬ 
ing  in  Tipp  the  carman,  who  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  room  to  let, 
quartered  me  prospectively  on  him  —  by  our  mutual  consent,  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  think;  for  I  said  nothing,  though  my  resolution  was  now  taken. 

I  passed  my  evenings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  during  the  remaining 
term  of  our  residence  under  the  same  roof;  and  I  think  we  became  fonder  of 
one  another  as  the  time  went  on.  On  the  last  Sunday,  they  invited  me  to 
dinner;  and  we  had  a  loin  of  pork  and  apple  sauce,  and  a  pudding.  I  had 
bought  a  spotted  wooden  horse  over-night  as  a  parting  gift  to  little  Wilkins 
Micawber — -that  was  the  boy  —  and  a  doll  for  little  Emma.  I  had  also  be¬ 
stowed  a  shilling  on  the  Orfling,  who  was  about  to  be  disbanded. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  though  we  were  all  in  a  tender  state  about  our 
approaching  separation. 

"  I  shall  never,  Master  Copperfield,”  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  revert  to  the 
period  when  Mr.  Micawber  was  in  difficulties,  without  thinking  of  you.  Your 
conduct  has  always  been  of  the  most  delicate  and  obliging  description.  You 
have  never  been  a  lodger.  You  have  been  a  friend.” 

"My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Micawber;  "  Copperheld,”  for  so  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  call  me  of  late,  "  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures  when  they  are  behind  a  cloud,  and  a  head  to  plan,  and  a 
hand  to  —  in  short,  a  general  ability  to  dispose  of  such  available  property  as 
could  be  made  away  with.” 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  this  commendation,  and  said  I  was  very  sorry  we 
were  going  to  lose  one  another. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  am  older  than  you;  a 
man  of  some  experience  in  life,  and  —  and  of  some  experience,  in  short,  in 
difficulties,  generally  speaking.  At  present,  and  until  something  turns  up 
(which  I  am,  I  may  say,  hourly  expecting) ,  I  have  nothing  to  bestow  but 
advice.  Still  my  advice  is  so  far  worth  taking  that  —  in  short,  that  I  have  never 
taken  it  myself,  and  am  the”  —  here  Mr.  Micawber,  who  had  been  beaming 
and  smiling,  all  over  his  head  and  face,  up  to  the  present  moment,  checked 
himself  and  frowned  —  "  the  miserable  wretch  you  behold.” 

■  "  My  dear  Micawber!  ”  urged  his  wife. 

"  I  say,”  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  quite  forgetting  himself,  and  smiling 
again,  "  the  miserable  wretch  you  behold.  My  advice  is,  never  do  tomorrow 
what  you  can  do  today.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  Collar  him!  ” 

"  My  poor  papa’s  maxim,”  Mrs.  Micawber  observed. 

"  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  your  papa  was  very  well  in  his  way,  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  disparage  him.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne’er 
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shall  —  in  short,  make  the  acquaintance,  probably,  of  anybody  else  possessing, 
at  his  time  of  life,  the  same  legs  for  gaiters,  and  able  to  read  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  print,  without  spectacles.  But  he  applied  that  maxim  to  our  marriage, 
my  dear;  and  that  was  so  far  prematurely  entered  into,  in  consequence,  that  I 
never  recovered  the  expense.” 

Mr.  Micawber  looked  aside  at  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  added:  "Not  that  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  Quite  the  contrary,  my  love.”  After  which  he  was  grave  for  a 
minute  or  so. 

"  My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  you  know. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  re¬ 
sult  happiness.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted,  the  leaf  is 
withered,  the  God  of  day  goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene,  and  —  and  in 
short  you  are  forever  floored.  As  I  am!  ” 

To  make  his  example  the  more  impressive,  Mr.  Micawber  drank  a  glass  of 
punch  with  an  air  of  great  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  and  whistled  the  Col¬ 
lege  Hornpipe. 

I  did  not  fail  to  assure  him  that  I  would  store  these  precepts  in  my  mind, 
though  indeed  I  had  no  need  to  do  so,  for,  at  the  time,  they  affected  me 
visibly.  Next  morning  I  met  the  whole  family  at  the  coach-office,  and  saw 
them,  with  a  desolate  heart,  take  their  places  outside,  at  the  back. 

"  Master  Copperfield,”  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  God  bless  you!  I  never  can 
forget  all  that,  you  know,  and  I  never  would  if  I  could.” 

"  Copperfield,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  farewell!  Every  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity!  If,  in  the  progress  of  revolving  years,  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
my  blighted  destiny  had  been  a  warning  to  you,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  not 
occupied  another  man’s  place  in  existence  altogether  in  vain.  In  case  of  any¬ 
thing  turning  up  (of  which  I  am  rather  confident) ,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy 
if  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  improve  your  prospects.” 

I  think,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  sat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  with  the  children, 
and  I  stood  in  the  road  looking  wistfully  at  them,  a  mist  cleared  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  what  a  little  creature  I  really  was.  I  think  so,  because  she 
beckoned  to  me  to  climb  up,  with  quite  a  new  and  motherly  expression  in  her 
face,  and  put  her  arm  round  my  neck,  and  gave  me  just  such  a  kiss  as  she 
might  have  given  to  her  own  boy.  I  had  barely  time  to  get  down  again  before 
the  coach  started,  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  family  for  the  handkerchiefs 
they  waved.  It  was  gone  in  a  minute.  The  Orfling  and  I  stood  looking  vacantly 
at  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  then  shook  hands  and  said  good¬ 
bye;  she  going  back,  I  suppose,  to  St.  Luke’s  workhouse,  as  I  went  to  begin 
my  weary  day  at  Murdstone  and  Grinby’s. 

But  with  no  intention  of  passing  many  more  weary  days  there.  No.  I  had 
resolved  to  run  away.  —  To  go,  by  some  means  or  other,  down  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  only  relation  I  had  in  the  world,  and  tell  my  story  to  my  aunt,  Miss 
Betsey. 
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THE  SEQUEL  OF  MY  RESOLUTION 
From  '  David  Copperfleld  ’ 

I  GOT,  that  Sunday,  through  three-and-twenty  miles  on  the  straight 
road,  though  not  very  easily,  for  I  was  new  to  that  kind  of  toil.  I  see 
myself,  as  evening  closes  in,  coming  over  the  bridge  at  Rochester,  foot¬ 
sore  and  tired,  and  eating  bread  that  I  had  bought  for  supper.  One  or  two 
little  houses,  with  the  notice,  "  Lodgings  for  Travellers,”  hanging  out,  had 
tempted  me;  but  I  was  afraid  of  spending  the  few  pence  I  had,  and  was  even 
more  afraid  of  the  vicious  looks  of  the  trampers  I  had  met  or  overtaken.  I 
sought  no  shelter,  therefore,  but  the  sky;  and  toiling  into  Chatham  —  which, 
in  that  night’s  aspect,  is  a  mere  dream  of  chalk,  and  drawbridges,  and  mastless 
ships  in  a  muddy  river,  roofed  like  Noah’s  arks  —  crept,  at  last,  upon  a  sort 
of  grass-grown  battery  overhanging  a  lane,  where  a  sentry  was  walking  to 
and  fro.  Here  I  lay  down,  near  a  cannon;  and,  happy  in  the  society  of  the 
sentry’s  footsteps,  though  he  knew  no  more  of  my  being  above  him  than  the 
boys  of  Salem  House  had  known  of  my  lying  by  the  wall,  slept  soundly  until 
morning. 

Very  stiff  and  sore  of  foot  I  was  in  the  morning,  and  quite  dazed  by  the 
beating  of  drums  and  marching  of  troops,  which  seemed  to  hem  me  in  on 
every  side  when  I  went  down  towards  the  long  narrow  street.  Feeling  that  I 
could  go  but  a  very  little  way  that  day,  if  I  were  to  reserve  any  strength  for 
getting  to  my  journey’s  end,  I  resolved  to  make  the  sale  of  my  jacket  its 
principal  business.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  jacket  off,  that  I  might  learn  to 
do  without  it;  and  carrying  it  under  my  arm,  began  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
various  slop-shops. 

It  was  a  likely  place  to  sell  a  jacket  in;  for  the  dealers  in  second-hand 
clothes  were  numerous,  and  were,  generally  speaking,  on  the  look-out  for 
customers  at  their  shop-doors.  But,  as  most  of  them  had,  hanging  up  among 
their  stock,  an  officer’s  coat  or  two,  epaulettes  and  all,  I  was  rendered  timid 
by  the  costly  nature  of  their  dealings,  and  walked  about  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  offering  my  merchandise  to  anyone. 

This  modesty  of  mine  directed  my  attention  to  the  marine-store  shops,  and 
such  shops  as  Mr.  Dolloby’s,  in  preference  to  the  regular  dealers.  At  last  I 
found  one  that  I  thought  looked  promising,  at  the  corner  of  a  dirty  lane, 
ending  in  an  enclosure  full  of  stinging-nettles,  against  the  palings  of  which 
some  second-hand  sailors’  clothes,  that  seemed  to  have  overflowed  the  shop, 
were  fluttering  among  some  cots,  and  rusty  guns,  and  oilskin  hats,  and  certain 
trays  full  of  so  many  old  rusty  keys  of  so  many  sizes  that  they  seemed  various 
enough  to  open  all  the  doors  in  the  world. 

Into  this  shop,  which  was  low  and  small,  and  which  was  darkened  rather 
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than  lighted  by  a  little  window,  overhung  with  clothes,  and  was  descended  into 
by  some  steps,  I  went  with  a  palpitating  heart;  which  was  not  relieved  when 
an  ugly  old  man,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  all  covered  with  a  stubbly 
gray  beard,  rushed  out  of  a  dirty  den  behind  it,  and  seized  me  by  the  hair  of 
my  head.  He  was  a  dreadful  old  man  to  look  at,  in  a  filthy  flannel  waistcoat, 
and  smelling  terribly  of  rum.  His  bedstead,  covered  with  a  tumbled  and 
ragged  piece  of  patchwork,  was  in  the  den  he  had  come  from,  where  another 
little  window  showed  a  prospect  of  more  stinging-nettles,  and  a  lame  donkey. 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  want?  ”  grinned  this  old  man,  in  a  fierce,  monotonous 
whine.  "  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what  do  you  want?  Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver, 
what  do  you  want?  Oh,  goroo,  goroo!  ” 

I  was  so  much  dismayed  by  these  words,  and  particularly  by  the  repetition 
of  the  last  unknown  one,  which  was  a  kind  of  rattle  in  his  throat,  that  I  could 
make  no  answer;  hereupon  the  old  man,  still  holding  me  by  the  hair,  re¬ 
peated: 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  want?  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what  do  you  want?  Oh, 
my  lungs  and  liver,  what  do  you  want?  Oh,  goroo!  ”  —  which  he  screwed  out 
of  himself,  with  an  energy  that  made  his  eyes  start  in  his  head. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,”  I  said,  trembling,  "  if  you  would  buy  a  jacket?  ” 

"  Oh,  let’s  see  the  jacket!  ”  cried  the  old  man.  "  Oh,  my  heart  on  fire,  show 
the  jacket  to  us!  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  bring  the  jacket  out!  ” 

With  that  he  took  his  trembling  hands,  which  were  like  the  claws  of  a 
great  bird,  out  of  my  hair;  afid  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  not  at  all  orna¬ 
mental,  to  his  inflamed  eyes. 

"  Oh,  how  much  for  the  jacket?  ”  cried  the  old  man,  after  examining  it. 
"Oh  — goroo!  —  how  much  for  the  jacket?” 

"  Half-a-crown,”  I  answered,  recovering  myself. 

"  Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver,”  cried  the  old  man,  "  no!  Oh,  my  eyes,  no!  Oh, 
my  limbs,  no!  Eighteenpence.  Goroo!  ” 

Every  time  he  uttered  this  ejaculation,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
starting  out;  and  every  sentence  he  spoke,  he  delivered  in  a  sort  of  tune, 
always  exactly  the  same,  and  more  like  a  gust  of  wind,  which  begins  low, 
mounts  up  high,  and  falls  again,  than  any  other  comparison  I  can  find  for  it. 

"Well,”  said  I,  glad  to  have  closed  the  bargain,  "I’ll  take  eighteenpence.” 

"Oh,  my  liver!  ”  cried  the  old  man,  throwing  the  jacket  on  a  shelf.  "Get 
out  of  the  shop!  Oh,  my  lungs,  get  out  of  the  shop!  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs  — 
goroo!  — don’t  ask  for  money;  make  it  an  exchange.” 

I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life,  before  or  since;  but  I  told  him 
humbly  that  I  wanted  money,  and  that  nothing  else  was  of  any  use  to  me, 
but  that  I  would  wait  for  it,  as  he  desired,  outside,  and  had  no  wish  to  hurry 
him.  So  I  went  outside,  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  in  a  corner.  And  I  sat  there 
so  many  hours,  that  the  shade  became  sunlight,  and  the  sunlight  became  shade 
again,  and  still  I  sat  there  waiting  for  the  money. 
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There  never  was  such  another  drunken  madman  in  that  line  of  business,  I 
hope.  That  he  was  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  and  enjoyed  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  having  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  I  soon  understood  from  the  visits  he 
received  from  the  boys,  who  continually  came  skirmishing  about  the  shop, 
shouting  that  legend,  and  calling  to  him  to  bring  out  his  gold.  "You  ain’t 
poor,  you  know,  Charley,  as  you  pretend.  Bring  out  your  gold.  Bring  out  some 
of  the  gold  you  sold  yourself  to  the  devil  for.  Come!  It’s  in  the  lining  of  the 
mattress,  Charley.  Rip  it  open  and  let’s  have  some!  ”  This,  and  many  offers 
to  lend  him  a  knife  for  the  purpose,  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  whole  day  was  a  succession  of  rushes  on  his  part,  and  flights  on  the  part 
of  the  boys.  Sometimes  in  his  rage  he  would  take  me  for  one  of  them,  and 
come  at  me,  mouthing  as  if  he  were  going  to  tear  me  in  pieces;  then,  remem¬ 
bering  me,  just  in  time,  would  dive  into  the  shop,  and  lie  upon  his  bed,  as  I 
thought  from  the  sound  of  his  voice,  yelling  in  a  frantic  way,  to  his  own  windy 
tune,  the  Death  of  Nelson;  with  an  Oh!  before  every  line,  and  innumerable 
Goroos  interspersed.  As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough  for  me,  the  boys,  con¬ 
necting  me  with  the  establishment,  on  account  of  the  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance  with  which  I  sat  outside,  half-dressed,  pelted  me,  and  used  me  very  ill 
all  day. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  an  exchange;  at  one 
time  coming  out  with  a  fishing-rod,  at  another  with  a  fiddle,  at  another  with  a 
cocked  hat,  at  another  with  a  flute.  But  I  resisted  all  these  overtures,  and  sat 
there  in  desperation;  each  time  asking  him,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  my 
money  or  my  jacket.  At  last  he  began  to  pay  me  in  half-pence  at  a  time;  and 
was  full  two  hours  at  getting  by  easy  stages  to  a  shilling. 

"  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs!  ”  he  then  cried,  peeping  hideously  out  of  the  shop, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  will  you  go  for  twopence  more?  ” 

"  I  can’t,”  I  said,  "  I  shall  be  starved.” 

"  Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver,  will  you  go  for  threepence?  ” 

"  I  would  go  for  nothing,  if  I  could,”  I  said,  "  but  I  want  the  money 
badly.” 

"Oh,  go  —  roo!  ”  (it  is  really  impossible  to  express  how  he  twisted  this 
ejaculation  out  of  himself,  as  he  peeped  round  the  doorpost  at  me,  showing 
nothing  but  his  crafty  old  head;)  "  will  you  go  for  fourpence?  ” 

I  was  so  faint  and  weary  that  I  closed  with  this  offer;  and  taking  the  money 
out  of  his  claw,  not  without  trembling,  went  away  more  hungry  and  thirsty 
than  I  had  ever  been,  a  little  before  sunset.  But  at  an  expense  of  threepence  I 
soon  refreshed  myself  completely;  and,  being  in  better  spirits  then,  limped 
seven  miles  upon  my  road. 

My  bed  at  night  was  under  another  haystack,  where  I  rested  comfortably, 
after  having  washed  my  blistered  feet  in  a  stream,  and  dressed  them  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  with  some  cool  leaves.  When  I  took  the  road  again  next  morn¬ 
ing,  I  found  that  it  lay  through  a  succession  of  hop-grounds  and  orchards.  It 
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was  sufficiently  late  in  the  year  for  the  orchards  to  be  ruddy  with  ripe  apples; 
and  in  a  few  places  the  hop-pickers  were  already  at  work.  I  thought  it  all  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  sleep  among  the  hops  that  night: 
imagining  some  cheerful  companionship  in  the  long  perspective  of  poles,  with 
the  graceful  leaves  twining  round  them.  .  .  . 

My  shoes  were  by  this  time  in  a  woeful  condition.  The  soles  had  shed  them¬ 
selves  bit  by  bit,  and  the  upper  leathers  had  broken  and  burst  until  the  very 
shape  and  form  of  shoes  had  departed  from  them.  My  hat  (which  had  served 
me  for  a  night-cap,  too)  was  so  crushed  and  bent,  that  no  old  battered  handle¬ 
less  saucepan  on  a  dunghill  need  have  been  ashamed  to  vie  with  it.  My  shirt 
and  trousers,  stained  with  heat,  dew,  grass,  and  the  Kentish  soil  on  which  I 
had  slept  — and  torn  besides  —  might  have  frightened  the  birds  from  my 
aunt’s  garden,  as  I  stood  at  the  gate.  My  hair  had  known  no  comb  or  brush 
since  I  left  London.  My  face,  neck,  and  hands,  from  unaccustomed  exposure 
to  the  air  and  sun,  were  burnt  to  a  berry-brown.  From  head  to  foot  I  was 
powdered  almost  as  white  with  chalk  and  dust,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  lime¬ 
kiln.  In  this  plight,  and  with  a  strong  consciousness  of  it,  I  waited  to  introduce 
myself  to,  and  make  my  first  impression  on,  my  formidable  aunt. 

The  unbroken  stillness  of  the  parlor-window  leading  me  to  infer,  after  a 
while,  that  she  was  not  there,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  window  above  it, 
where  I  saw  a  florid,  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  a  gray  head,  who  shut 
up  one  eye  in  a  grotesque  manner,  nodded  his  head  at  me  several  times,  shook 
it  at  me  as  often,  laughed  and  went  away. 

I  had  been  discomposed  enough  before;  but  I  was  so  much  the  more  dis¬ 
composed  by  this  unexpected  behavior,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  slinking 
off,  to  think  how  I  had  best  proceed,  when  there  came  out  of  the  house  a  lady 
with  her  handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap,  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves  on 
her  hands,  wearing  a  gardening  pocket  like  a  tollman’s  apron,  and  carrying 
a  great  knife.  I  knew  her  immediately  to  be  Miss  Betsey,  for  she  came  stalking 
out  of  the  house  exactly  as  my  poor  mother  had  so  often  described  her  stalking 
up  our  garden  at  Blunderstone  Rookery. 

"  Go  away!  ”  said  Miss  Betsey,  shaking  her  head,  and  making  a  distant 
chop  in  the  air  with  her  knife.  "  Go  along!  no  boys  here!  ” 

I  watched  her,  with  my  heart  at  my  lips,  as  she  marched  to  a  corner  of  her 
garden,  and  stooped  to  dig  up  some  little  root  there.  Then,  without  a  scrap 
of  courage,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  desperation,  I  went  softly  in  and  stood 
beside  her,  touching  her  with  my  finger. 

"  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  I  began. 

She  started  and  looked  up. 

"  If  you  please,  aunt.” 

"  Eh?  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey,  in  a  tone  of  amazement  I  have  never  heard 
approached. 

"  If  you  please,  aunt,  I  am  your  nephew.” 
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"  Oh,  Lord!  ”  said  my  aunt.  And  sat  flat  down  in  the  garden-path. 

"I  am  David  Copperfield,  of  Blunderstone,  in  Suffolk  —  where  you  came, 
on  the  night  when  I  was  born,  and  saw  my  dear  mama.  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  since  she  died.  I  have  been  slighted,  and  taught  nothing,  and  thrown 
upon  myself,  and  put  to  work  not  fit  for  me.  It  made  me  run  away  to  you. 
I  was  robbed  at  first  setting  out,  and  have  walked  all  the  way,  and  have 
never  slept  in  a  bed  since  I  began  the  journey.”  Here  my  self-support  gave 
way  all  at  once;  and  with  a  movement  of  my  hands,  intended  to  show  her 
my  ragged  state,  and  call  it  to  witness  that  I  had  suffered  something,  I  broke 
into  a  passion  of  crying,  which  I  suppose  had  been  pent  up  within  me  all 
the  week. 

My  aunt,  with  every  sort  of  expression  but  wonder  discharged  from  her 
countenance,  sat  on  the  gravel,  staring  at  me,  until  I  began  to  cry;  when  she 
got  up  in  a  great  hurry,  collared  me,  and  took  me  into  the  parlor.  Her  first 
proceeding  there  was  to  unlock  a  tall  press,  bring  out  several  bottles,  and  pour 
some  of  the  contents  of  each  into  my  mouth.  I  think  they  must  have  been 
taken  out  at  random,  for  I  am  sure  I  tasted  aniseed  water,  anchovy  sauce,  and 
salad  dressing.  When  she  had  administered  these  restoratives,  as  I  was  still 
quite  hysterical,  and  unable  to  control  my  sobs,  she  put  me  on  the  sofa,  with 
a  shawl  under  my  head,  and  the  handkerchief  from  her  own  head  under  my 
feet,  lest  I  should  sully  the  cover;  and  then,  sitting  herself  down  behind  the 
green  fan  or  screen  I  have  already  mentioned,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face, 
ejaculated  at  intervals,  "  Mercy  on  us!  ”  letting  those  exclamations  off  like 
minute  guns. 

After  a  time  she  rang  the  bell.  "Janet,”  said  my  aunt,  when  her  servant 
came  in.  "Go  upstairs,  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  say  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him.” 

Janet  looked  a  little  surprised  to  see  me  lying  stiffly  on  the  sofa  (I  was 
afraid  to  move  lest  it  should  be  displeasing  to  my  aunt) ,  but  went  on  her 
errand.  My  aunt,  with  her  hands  behind  her,  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
until  the  gentleman  who  had  squinted  at  me  from  the  upper  window  came 
in  laughing. 

"  Mr.  Dick,”  said  my  aunt,  "  don’t  be  a  fool,  because  nobody  can  be  more 
discreet  than  you  can,  when  you  choose.  We  all  know  that.  So  don’t  be  a 
fool,  whatever  you  are.” 

The  gentleman  was  serious  immediately,  and  looked  at  me,  I  thought,  as 
if  he  would  entreat  me  to  say  nothing  about  the  window. 

"Mr.  Dick,”  said  my  aunt,  "you  have  heard  me  mention  David  Copper- 
field?  Now  don’t  pretend  not  to  have  a  memory,  because  you  and  I  know 
better.” 

"  David  Copperfield?  ”  said  Mr.  Dick,  who  did  not  appear  to  me  to  re¬ 
member  much  about  it.  "  David  Copperfield?  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure.  David, 
certainly.” 
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"Well,”  said  my  aunt,  "this  is  his  boy,  his  son.  He  would  be  as  like  his 
father  as  it’s  possible  to  be,  if  he  was  not  so  like  his  mother,  too.” 

"  His  son?  ”  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  David’s  son?  Indeed!  ” 

"Yes,”  pursued  my  aunt,  "and  he  has  done  a  pretty  piece  of  business.  He 
has  run  away.  Ah!  His  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,  never  would  have  run  away.” 
My  aunt  shook  her  head  firmly,  confident  in  the  character  and  behavior  of 
the  girl  who  never  was  born. 

"  Oh!  you  think  she  wouldn’t  have  run  away?  ”  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"  Bless  and  save  the  man,”  exclaimed  my  aunt,  sharply,  "  how  he  talks! 
Don’t  I  know  she  wouldn’t?  She  would  have  lived  with  her  godmother,  and 
we  should  have  been  devoted  to  one  another.  Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
should  his  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,  have  run  from,  or  to?  ” 

"  Nowhere,”  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"Well  then,”  returned  my  aunt,  softened  by  the  reply,  "how  can  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  wool-gathering,  Dick,  when  you  are  as  sharp  as  a  surgeon’s  lancet? 
Now,  here  you  see  young  David  Copperfield,  and  the  question  I  put  to  you 
is,  what  shall  I  do  with  him?  ” 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  him?  ”  said  Mr.  Dick,  feebly,  scratching  his  head. 
"  Oh!  do  with  him?  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  my  aunt,  with  a  grave  look,  and  her  forefinger  held  up.  "  Come! 
I  want  some  very  sound  advice.” 

"Why,  if  I  was  you,”  said  Mr.  Dick,  considering,  and  looking  vacantly 
at  me,  "I  should  —  ”  The  contemplation  of  me  seemed  to  inspire  him  with 
a  sudden  idea,  and  he  added,  btiskly,  "  I  should  wash  him!  ” 

"Janet,”  said  my  aunt,  turning  round  with  a  quiet  triumph,  which  I  did 
not  then  understand,  "  Mr.  Dick  sets  us  all  right.  Heat  the  bath!  ” 


A  RETROSPECT 
From  '  David  Copperfield  ’ 

MY  school-days!  The  silent  gliding  on  of  my  existence  —  the  unseen, 
unfelt  progress  of  my  life  —  from  childhood  up  to  youth!  Let 
me  think,  as  I  look  back  upon  that  flowing  water,  now  a  dry 
channel  overgrown  with  leaves,  whether  there  are  any  marks  along  its  course, 
by  which  I  can  remember  how  it  ran. 

A  moment,  and  I  occupy  my  place  in  the  Cathedral,  where  we  all  went 
together,  every  Sunday  morning,  assembling  first  at  school  for  that  purpose. 
The  earthy  smell,  the  sunless  air,  the  sensation  of  the  world  being  shut  out, 
the  resounding  of  the  organ  through  the  black  and  white  arched  galleries 
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and  aisles,  are  wings  that  take  me  back,  and  hold  me  hovering  above  those 
days,  in  a  half-sleeping  and  half-waking  dream. 

I  am  not  the  last  boy  in  the  school.  I  have  risen,  in  a  few  months,  over 
several  heads.  But  the  first  boy  seems  to  me  a  mighty  creature,  dwelling  afar 
off,  whose  giddy  height  is  unattainable.  Agnes  says  "No,”  but  I  say  "Yes,” 
and  tell  her  that  she  little  thinks  what  stores  of  knowledge  have  been  mastered 
by  the  wonderful  Being,  at  whose  place  she  thinks  I,  even  I,  weak  aspirant, 
may  arrive  in  time.  He  is  not  my  private  friend  and  public  patron,  as  Steer- 
forth  was;  but  I  hold  him  in  a  reverential  respect.  I  chiefly  wonder  what  he’ll 
be,  when  he  leaves  Dr.  Strong’s,  and  what  mankind  will  do  to  maintain  any 
place  against  him. 

But  who  is  this  that  breaks  upon  me?  This  is  Miss  Shepherd,  whom  I  love. 

Miss  Shepherd  is  a  boarder  at  the  Misses  Nettingalls’  establishment.  I 
adore  Miss  Shepherd.  She  is  a  little  girl,  in  a  spencer,  with  a  round  face  and 
curly  flaxen  hair.  The  Misses  Nettingalls’  young  ladies  come  to  the  Cathedral 
too.  I  cannot  look  upon  my  book,  for  I  must  look  upon  Miss  Shepherd.  When 
the  choristers  chaunt,  I  hear  Miss  Shepherd.  In  the  service  I  mentally  insert 
Miss  Shepherd’s  name;  I  put  her  in  among  the  Royal  Family.  At  home,  in 
my  own  room,  I  am  sometimes  moved  to  cry  out,  "  Oh,  Miss  Shepherd!  ”  in 
a  transport  of  love. 

For  some  time  I  am  doubtful  of  Miss  Shepherd’s  feelings,  but,  at  length, 
fate  being  propitious,  we  meet  at  the  dancing-school.  I  have  Miss  Shepherd 
for  my  partner.  I  touch  Miss  Shepherd’s  glove,  and  feel  a  thrill  go  up  the 
right  arm  of  my  jacket,  and  come  out  at  my  hair.  I  say  nothing  tender  to 
Miss  Shepherd,  but  we  understand  each  other.  Miss  Shepherd  and  myself 
live  but  to  be  united. 

Why  do  I  secretly  give  Miss  Shepherd  twelve  Brazil  nuts  for  a  present, 
I  wonder?  They  are  not  expressive  of  affection,  they  are  difficult  to  pack  into 
a  parcel  of  any  regular  shape,  they  are  hard  to  crack,  even  in  room  doors, 
and  they  are  oily  when  cracked;  yet  I  feel  that  they  are  appropriate  to  Miss 
Shepherd.  Soft,  seedy  biscuits,  also,  I  bestow  upon  Miss  Shepherd,  and 
oranges  innumerable.  Once,  I  kiss  Miss  Shepherd  in  the  cloak  room.  Ecstasy! 
What  are  my  agony  and  indignation  next  day,  when  I  hear  a  flying  rumor 
that  the  Misses  Nettingall  have  stood  Miss  Shepherd  in  the  stocks  for  turn¬ 
ing  in  her  toes! 

Miss  Shepherd  being  the  one  pervading  theme  and  vision  of  my  life,  how 
do  I  ever  come  to  break  with  her?  I  can’t  conceive.  And  yet  a  coolness  grows 
between  Miss  Shepherd  and  myself.  Whispers  reach  me  of  Miss  Shepherd 
having  said  she  wished  I  wouldn’t  stare  so,  and  having  avowed  a  preference 
for  Master  Jones  —  for  Jones!  a  boy  of  no  merit  whatever!  The  gulf  between 
me  and  Miss  Shepherd  widens.  At  last,  one  day,  I  meet  the  Misses  Nettingalls’ 
establishment  out  walking.  Miss  Shepherd  makes  a  face  as  she  goes  by  and 
laughs  at  her  companion.  All  is  over.  The  devotion  of  a  life  —  it  seems  a  life, 
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it  is  all  the  same  —  is  at  an  end;  Miss  Shepherd  comes  out  of  the  morning 
service,  and  the  Royal  Family  know  her  no  more. 

I  am  higher  in  the  school,  and  no  one  breaks  my  peace.  I  am  not  at  all 
polite,  now,  to  the  Misses  Nettingalls’  young  ladies,  and  shouldn’t  dote  on  any 
of  them,  if  they  were  twice  as  many  and  twenty  times  as  beautiful.  I  think 
the  dancing-school  a  tiresome  affair,  and  wonder  why  the  girls  can’t  dance 
by  themselves  and  leave  us  alone.  I  am  growing  great  in  Latin  verses,  and 
neglect  the  laces  of  my  boots.  Doctor  Strong  refers  to  me  in  public  as  a 
promising  young  scholar.  Mr.  Dick  is  wild  with  joy,  and  my  aunt  remits  me 
a  guinea  by  the  next  post. 

The  shade  of  a  young  butcher  rises,  like  the  apparition  of  an  armed  head 
in  Macbeth.  Who  is  this  young  butcher?  He  is  the  terror  of  the  youth  of 
Canterbury.  There  is  a  vague  belief  abroad,  that  the  beef  suet  with  which 
he  anoints  his  hair  gives  him  unnatural  strength,  and  that  he  is  a  match  for 
a  man.  He  is  a  broad-faced,  bull-necked  young  butcher,  with  rough  red  cheeks, 
an  ill-conditioned  mind,  and  an  injurious  tongue.  His  main  use  of  the  tongue 
is  to  disparage  Doctor  Strong’s  young  gentlemen.  He  says,  publicly,  that  if 
they  want  anything  he’ll  give  it  ’em.  He  names  individuals  among  them  (my¬ 
self  included) ,  whom  he  could  undertake  to  settle  with  one  hand,  and  the 
other  tied  behind  him.  He  waylays  the  smaller  boys  to  punch  their  unprotected 
heads,  and  calls  challenges  after  me  in  the  open  streets.  For  these  sufficient 
reasons  I  resolve  to  fight  the  butcher. 

It  is  a  summer  evening,  down  in  a  green  hollow,  at  the  corner  of  a  wall. 
I  meet  the  butcher  by  appointment.  I  am  attended  by  a  select  body  of  our 
boys;  the  butcher,  by  two  other  butchers,  a  young  publican,  and  a  sweep. 
The  preliminaries  are  adjusted,  and  the  butcher  and  myself  stand  face  to  face. 
In  a  moment  the  butcher  lights  ten  thousand  candles  out  of  my  left  eyebrow. 
In  another  moment,  I  don’t  know  where  the  wall  is,  or  where  I  am,  or  where 
anybody  is.  I  hardly  know  which  is  myself  and  which  the  butcher,  we  are 
always  in  such  a  tangle  and  tussle,  knocking  about  upon  the  trodden  grass. 
Sometimes  I  see  the  butcher,  bloody  but  confident;  sometimes  I  see  nothing, 
and  sit  gasping  on  my  second’s  knee;  sometimes  I  go  in  at  the  butcher  madly, 
and  cut  my  knuckles  open  against  his  face,  without  appearing  to  discompose 
him  at  all.  At  last  I  awake,  very  queer  about  the  head,  as  from  a  giddy  sleep, 
and  see  the  butcher  walking  off,  congratulated  by  the  two  other  butchers  and 
the  sweep  and  publican,  and  putting  on  his  coat  as  he  goes;  from  which  I 
augur,  justly,  that  the  victory  is  his. 

I  am  taken  home  in  a  sad  plight,  and  I  have  beef-steaks  put  to  my  eyes, 
and  am  rubbed  with  vinegar  and  brandy,  and  find  a  great  white  puffy  place 
bursting  out  on  my  upper  lip,  which  swells  immoderately.  For  three  or  four 
days  I  remain  at  home,  a  very  ill-looking  subject,  with  a  green  shade  over  my 
eyes;  and  I  should  be  very  dull,  but  that  Agnes  is  a  sister  to  me,  and  con¬ 
doles  with  me,  and  reads  to  me,  and  makes  the  time  light  and  happy.  Agnes 
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has  my  confidence  completely,  always;  I  tell  her  all  about  the  butcher,  and 
the  wrongs  he  has  heaped  upon  me:  she  thinks  I  couldn’t  have  done  otherwise 
than  fight  the  butcher,  while  she  shrinks  and  trembles  at  my  having  fought 
him. 

Time  has  stolen  on  unobserved,  for  Adams  is  not  the  head-boy  in  the  days 
that  are  come  now,  nor  has  he  been  this  many  and  many  a  day.  Adams  has 
left  the  school  so  long,  that  when  he  comes  back,  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Strong, 
there  are  not  many  there,  besides  myself,  who  know  him.  Adams  is  going 
to  be  called  to  the  bar  almost  directly,  and  is  to  be  an  advocate,  and  to  wear 
a  wig.  I  am  surprised  to  find  him  a  meeker  man  than  I  had  thought,  and  less 
imposing  in  appearance.  He  has  not  staggered  the  world  yet,  either;  for  it 
goes  on  (as  well  as  I  can  make  out)  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  never 
joined  it. 

A  blank,  through  which  the  warriors  of  poetry  and  history  march  on  in 
stately  hosts  that  seem  to  have  no  end  —  and  what  comes  next!  I  am  the  head- 
boy,  now!  I  look  down  on  the  line  of  boys  below  me,  with  a  condescending 
interest  in  such  of  them  as  bring  to  my  mind  the  boy  I  was  myself,  when 
I  first  came  there.  That  little  fellow  seems  to  be  no  part  of  me;  I  remember 
him  as  something  left  behind  upon  the  road  of  life  —  as  something  I  have 
passed,  rather  than  have  actually  been  —  and  almost  think  of  him  as  of  some¬ 
one  else. 

And  the  little  girl  I  saw  on  that  first  day  at  Mr.  Wickfield’s,  where  is  she? 
Gone  also.  In  her  stead,  the  perfect  likeness  of  the  picture,  a  child  likeness 
no  more,  moves  about  the  house;  and  Agnes,  my  sweet  sister,  as  I  call  her  in 
my  thoughts,  my  counsellor  a.nd  friend,  the  better  angel  of  the  lives  of  all 
who  come  within  her  calm,  good,  self-denying  influence,  is  quite  a  woman. 

What  other  changes  have  come  upon  me,  besides  the  changes  in  my  growth 
and  looks,  and  in  the  knowledge  I  have  garnered  all  this  while?  I  wear  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  a  ring  upon  my  little  finger,  and  a  long-tailed  coat;  and  I 
use  a  great  deal  of  bear’s  grease  —  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
ring,  looks  bad.  Am  I  in  love  again?  I  am.  I  worship  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins. 

The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  is  not  a  little  girl.  She  is  a  tall,  dark,  black-eyed, 
fine  figure  of  a  woman.  The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  is  not  a  chicken;  for  the 
youngest  Miss  Larkin  is  not  that,  and  the  eldest  must  be  three  or  four  years 
older.  Perhaps  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  may  be  about  thirty.  My  passion  for 
her  is  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  knows  officers.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  bear.  I  see 
them  speaking  to  her  in  the  street.  I  see  them  cross  the  way  to  meet  her,  when 
her  bonnet  (she  has  a  bright  taste  in  bonnets)  is  seen  coming  down  the  pave¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  her  sister’s  bonnet.  She  laughs  and  talks,  and  seems 
to  like  it.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  own  spare  time  in  walking  up  and  down 
to  meet  her.  If  I  can  bow  to  her  once  in  the  day  (I  know  her  to  bow  to,  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Larkins) ,  I  am  happier.  I  deserve  a  bow  now  and  then.  The  raging 
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agonies  I  suffer  on  the  night  of  the  Race  Ball,  where  I  know  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkins  will  be  dancing  with  the  military,  ought  to  have  some  compensation, 
if  there  be  even-handed  justice  in  the  world. 

My  passion  takes  away  my  appetite,  and  makes  me  wear  my  newest  silk 
neckerchief  continually.  I  have  no  relief  but  in  putting  on  my  best  clothes, 
and  having  my  boots  cleaned  over  and  over  again.  I  seem,  then,  to  be  worthier 
of  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins.  Everything  that  belongs  to  her,  or  is  connected 
with  her,  is  precious  to  me.  Mr.  Larkins  (a  gruff  old  gentleman  with  a  double 
chin,  and  one  of  his  eyes  immovable  in  his  head)  is  fraught  with  interest  to 
me.  When  I  can’t  meet  his  daughter,  I  go  where  I  am  likely  to  meet  him.  To 
say  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Larkins?  Are  the  young  ladies  and  all  the  family 
well?  ”  seems  so  pointed,  that  I  blush. 

I  think  continually  about  my  age.  Say  I  am  seventeen,  and  say  that  seven¬ 
teen  is  young  for  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins,  what  of  that?  Besides,  I  shall  be 
one-and-twenty  in  no  time  almost.  I  regularly  take  walks  outside  Mr.  Larkins’s 
house  in  the  evening,  though  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see  the  officers  go  in, 
or  to  hear  them  up  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  plays 
the  harp.  I  even  walk,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  in  a  sickly,  spoony  manner, 
round  and  round  the  house  after  the  family  are  gone  to  bed,  wondering  which 
is  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins’s  chamber  (and  pitching,  I  dare  say  now,  on  Mr. 
Larkins’s  instead) ;  wishing  that  a  fire  would  burst  out;  that  the  assembled 
crowd  would  stand  appalled;  that  I,  dashing  through  them  with  a  ladder, 
might  rear  it  against  her  window,  save  her  in  my  arms,  go  back  for  some¬ 
thing  she  had  left  behind,  and  perish  in  the  flames.  For  I  am  generally  dis¬ 
interested  in  my  love,  and  think  I  could  be  content  to  make  a  figure  before 
Miss  Larkins,  and  expire.  Generally,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  brighter 
visions  rise  before  me.  When  I  dress  (the  occupation  of  two  hours),  for  a 
great  ball  given  at  the  Larkins’s  (the  anticipation  of  three  weeks) ,  I  indulge 
my  fancy  with  pleasing  images.  I  picture  myself  taking  courage  to  make  a 
declaration  to  Miss  Larkins.  I  picture  Miss  Larkins  sinking  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  saying,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Copperfield,  can  I  believe  my  ears!  ”  I 
picture  Mr.  Larkins  waiting  on  me  next  morning,  and  saying,  "My  dear 
Copperfield,  my  daughter  has  told  me  all.  Youth  is  no  objection.  Here  are 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be  happy!  ”  I  picture  my  aunt  relenting,  and  bless¬ 
ing  us;  and  Mr.  Dick  and  Doctor  Strong  being  present  at  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.  I  am  a  sensible  fellow,  I  believe  —  I  believe,  on  looking  back,  I  mean 
—  and  modest  I  am  sure;  but  all  this  goes  on  notwithstanding. 

I  repair  to  the  enchanted  house,  where  there  are  lights,  chattering,  music, 
flowers  (I  am  sorry  to  see) ,  and  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins,  a  blaze  of  beauty. 
She  is  dressed  in  blue,  with  blue  flowers  in  her  hair  —  forget-me-nots.  As  if 
she  had  any  need  to  wear  forget-me-nots!  It  is  the  first  really  grown-up  party 
that  I  have  ever  been  invited  to,  and  I  am  a  little  uncomfortable;  for  I  appear 
not  to  belong  to  anybody,  and  nobody  appears  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
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me,  except  Mr.  Larkins,  who  asks  me  how  my  schoolfellows  are,  which  he 
needn’t  do,  as  I  have  not  come  there  to  be  insulted. 

But  after  I  have  stood  in  the  doorway  for  some  time,  and  feasted  my  eyes 
upon  the  goddess  of  my  heart,  she  approaches  me  —  she,  the  eldest  Miss  Lar¬ 
kins!  —  and  asks  me  pleasantly,  if  I  dance? 

I  stammer,  with  a  bow,  "With  you,  Miss  Larkins.” 

"  With  no  one  else?  ”  inquires  Miss  Larkins. 

"  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  dancing  with  anyone  else.” 

Miss  Larkins  laughs  and  blushes  (or  I  think  she  blushes),  and  says,  "Next 
time  but  one,  I  shall  be  very  glad.” 

The  time  arrives.  "  It  is  a  waltz,  I  think,”  Miss  Larkins  doubtfully  observes, 
when  I  present  myself.  "  Do  you  waltz?  If  not,  Captain  Bailey - ” 

But  I  do  waltz  (pretty  well,  too,  as  it  happens) ,  and  I  take  Miss  Larkins 
out.  I  take  her  sternly  from  the  side  of  Captain  Bailey.  He  is  wretched,  I  have 
no  doubt;  but  he  is  nothing  to  me.  I  have  been  wretched,  too.  I  waltz  with  the 
eldest  Miss  Larkins!  I  don’t  know  where,  among  whom,  or  how  long.  I  only 
know  that  I  swim  about  in  space,  with  a  blue  angel,  in  a  state  of  blissful 
delirium,  until  I  find  myself  alone  with  her  in  a  little  room,  resting  on  a  sofa. 
She  admires  a  flower  (pink  camellia  japonica,  price  half-a-crown) ,  in  my 
buttonhole.  I  give  it  her,  and  say: 

"  I  ask  an  inestimable  price  for  it,  Miss  Larkins.” 

"  Indeed!  What  is  that?  ”  returns  Miss  Larkins. 

"  A  flower  of  yours,  that  I  may  treasure  it  as  a  miser  does  gold.” 

"You’re  a  bold  boy,”  says  Miss  Larkins.  "  There.” 

She  gives  it  me,  not  displeased;  and  I  put  it  to  my  lips,  and  then  into  my 
breast.  Miss  Larkins,  laughing,  draws  her  hand  through  my  arm,  and  says, 
"  Now  take  me  back  to  Captain  Bailey.” 

I  am  lost  in  the  recollection  of  this  delicious  interview,  and  the  waltz,  when 
she  comes  to  me  again,  with  a  plain  elderly  gentleman,  who  has  been  play¬ 
ing  whist  all  night,  upon  her  arm,  and  says: 

"  Oh!  here  is  my  bold  friend!  Mr.  Chestle  wants  to  know  you,  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield.” 

I  feel  at  once  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  am  much  gratified. 

"  I  admire  your  taste,  sir,”  says  Mr.  Chestle.  "  It  does  you  credit.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  don’t  take  much  interest  in  hops;  but  I  am  a  pretty  large  grower 
myself;  and  if  you  ever  like  to  come  over  to  our  neighborhood  —  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Ashford  —  and  take  a  run  about  our  place,  we  shall  be  glad  for  you 
to  stop  as  long  as  you  like.” 

I  thank  Mr.  Chestle  warmly,  and  shake  hands.  I  think  I  am  in  a  happy 
dream.  I  waltz  with  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  once  again.  She  says  I  waltz  so 
well!  I  go  home  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  bliss,  and  waltz  in  imagination,  all 
night  long,  with  my  arm  round  the  blue  waist  of  my  dear  divinity.  For  some 
days  afterwards,  I  am  lost  in  rapturous  reflections;  but  I  neither  see  her  in  the 
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street,  nor  when  I  call,  I  am  imperfectly  consoled  for  this  disappointment 
by  the  sacred  pledge,  the  perished  flower. 

"Trotwood,”  says  Agnes,  one  day  after  dinner.  "Who  do  you  think  is 
going  to  be  married  tomorrow?  Someone  you  admire.” 

"  Not  you,  I  suppose,  Agnes?  ” 

"  Not  me!  ”  raising  her  cheerful  face  from  the  music  she  is  copying.  "  Do 
you  hear  him,  Papa?  —  The  eldest  Miss  Larkins.” 

"To  —  to  Captain  Bailey?  ”  I  have  just  enough  power  to  ask. 

"No;  to  no  Captain.  To  Mr.  Chestle,  a  hop-grower.” 

I  am  terribly  dejected  for  about  a  week  or  two.  I  take  off  my  ring,  I  wear 
my  worst  clothes,  I  use  no  bear’s  grease,  and  I  frequently  lament  over  the 
late  Miss  Larkins’s  faded  flower.  Being,  by  that  time,  rather  tired  of  this 
kind  of  life,  and  having  received  new  provocation  from  the  butcher,  I  throw 
the  flower  away,  go  out  with  the  butcher,  and  gloriously  defeat  him. 

This,  and  the  resumption  of  my  ring,  as  well  as  of  the  bear’s  grease  in 
moderation,  are  the  last  marks  I  can  discern,  now,  in  my  progress  to  seventeen. 


A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP 
From  '  David  Copperfield  ’ 

I  DID  not  allow  my  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
to  cool.  It  was  one  of  the  irons  I  began  to  heat  immediately,  and  one  of 
the  irons  I  kept  hot,  and  hammered  at,  with  a  perseverance  I  may  hon¬ 
estly  admire.  I  bought  an  approved  scheme  of  the  noble  art  and  mystery  of 
stenography  (which  cost  me  ten  and  sixpence) ,  and  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
perplexity  that  brought  me,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  confines  of  distraction.  The 
changes  that  were  rung  upon  dots,  which  in  such  a  position  meant  such  a  thing, 
and  in  such  another  position  something  else,  entirely  different;  the  wonderful 
vagaries  that  were  played  by  circles;  the  unaccountable  consequences  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  marks  like  flies’  legs;  the  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong 
place;  not  only  troubled  my  waking  hours,  but  reappeared  before  me  in  my 
sleep.  When  I  had  groped  my  way,  blindly,  through  these  difficulties,  and  had 
mastered  the  alphabet,  which  was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  itself,  there  then 
appeared  a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called  arbitrary  characters;  the  most 
despotic  characters  I  have  ever  known;  who  insisted,  for  instance,  that  a  thing 
like  the  beginning  of  a  cobweb,  meant  expectation,  and  that  a  pen-and-ink  sky¬ 
rocket  stood  for  disadvantageous.  When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my 
mind,  I  found  that  they  had  driven  everything  else  out  of  it;  then,  beginning 
again,  I  forgot  them;  while  I  was  picking  them  up,  I  dropped  the  other  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  system;  in  short,  it  was  almost  heart-breaking. 
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It  might  have  been  quite  heart-breaking,  but  for  Dora,  who  was  the  stay 
and  anchor  of  my  tempest-driven  bark.  Every  scratch  in  the  scheme  was  a 
gnarled  oak  in  the  forest  of  difficulty,  and  I  went  on  cutting  them  down, 
one  after  another,  with  such  vigor,  that  in  three  or  four  months  I  was  in  a 
condition  to  make  an  experiment  of  one  of  our  crack  speakers  in  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Shall  I  ever  forget  how  the  crack  speaker  walked  off  from  me  before 
I  began,  and  left  my  imbecile  pencil  staggering  about  the  paper  as  if  it  were 
in  a  fit! 

This  would  not  do,  it  was  quite  clear.  I  was  flying  too  high,  and  should 
never  get  on,  so.  I  resorted  to  Traddles  for  advice;  who  suggested  that  he 
should  dictate  speeches  to  me,  at  a  pace,  and  with  occasional  stoppages, 
adapted  to  my  weakness.  Very  grateful  for  this  friendly  aid,  I  accepted  the 
proposal;  and  night  after  night,  almost  every  night,  for  a  long  time,  we  had  a 
sort  of  Private  Parliament  in  Buckingham  Street,  after  I  came  home  from 
the  Doctor’s. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  a  Parliament  anywhere  else!  My  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick 
represented  the  Government  or  the  Opposition  (as  the  case  might  be),  and 
Traddles,  with  the  assistance  of  Enfield’s  Speaker  or  a  volume  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  orations,  thundered  astonishing  invectives  against  them.  Standing  by 
the  table,  with  his  finger  in  the  page  to  keep  the  place,  and  his  right  arm  flour¬ 
ishing  above  his  head,  Traddles,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Burke,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  or  Mr.  Canning,  would  work 
himself  into  the  most  violent  heats,  and  deliver  the  most  withering  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick;  while  I  used 
to  sit,  at  a  little  distance,  with  my  note-book  on  my  knee,  fagging  after  him 
with  all  my  might  and  main.  The  inconsistency  and  recklessness  of  Traddles 
were  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  real  politician.  He  was  for  any  description  of 
policy,  in  the  compass  of  a  week;  and  nailed  all  sorts  of  colors  to  every  de¬ 
nomination  of  mast.  My  aunt,  looking  very  like  an  immovable  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  would  occasionally  throw  in  an  interruption  or  two,  as 
"  Hear!  ”  or  "  No!  ”  or  "  Oh!  ”  when  the  text  seemed  to  require  it:  which  was 
always  a  signal  to  Mr.  Dick  (a  perfect  country  gentleman)  to  follow  lustily 
with  the  same  cry.  But  Mr.  Dick  got  taxed  with  such  things  in  the  course  of 
his  Parliamentary  career,  and  was  made  responsible  for  such  awful  conse¬ 
quences,  that  he  became  uncomfortable  in  his  mind  sometimes.  I  believe  he 
actually  began  to  be  afraid  he  really  had  been  doing  something,  tending  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Often  and  often  we  pursued  these  debates  until  the  clock  pointed  to  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  candles  were  burning  down.  The  result  of  so  much  good  prac¬ 
tice  was,  that  by  and  by  I  began  to  keep  pace  with  Traddles  pretty  well,  and 
should  have  been  quite  triumphant  if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  what  my  notes 
were  about.  But,  as  to  reading  them  after  I  had  got  them,  I  might  as  well  have 
copied  the  Chinese  inscriptions  on  an  immense  collection  of  tea-chests,  or  the 
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golden  characters  on  all  the  great  red  and  green  bottles  in  the  chemists’ 
shops! 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  turn  back  and  begin  all  over  again.  It  was 
very  hard,  but  I  turned  back,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  labori¬ 
ously  and  methodically  to  plod  over  the  same  tedious  ground  at  a  snail’s  pace; 
stopping  to  examine  minutely  every  speck  in  the  way,  on  all  sides,  and  making 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  know  these  elusive  characters  by  sight  wherever 
I  met  them. 


ANOTHER  RETROSPECT 
From  '  David  Copperffeld  ’ 

ONCE  again,  let  me  pause  upon  a  memorable  period  of  my  life.  Let 
me  stand  aside,  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  days  go  by  me,  accom¬ 
panying  the  shadow  of  myself,  in  dim  procession. 

Weeks,  months,  seasons,  pass  along.  They  seem  little  more  than  a  summer 
day  and  a  winter  evening.  Now,  the  Common  where  I  walk  with  Dora  is  all 
in  bloom,  a  field  of  bright  gold;  and  now  the  unseen  heather  lies  in  mounds 
and  bunches  underneath  a  covering  of  snow.  In  a  breath,  the  river  that  flows 
through  our  Sunday  walks  is  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun,  is  ruffled  by  the 
winter  wind,  or  thickened  with  drifting  heaps  of  ice.  Faster  than  ever  river  ran 
towards  the  sea,  it  flashes,  darkens,  and  rolls  away. 

Not  a  thread  changes  in  the  house  of  the  two  little  bird-like  ladies.  The 
clock  ticks  over  the  fireplace,  the  weather-glass  hangs  in  the  hall.  Neither 
clock  nor  weather-glass  is  ever  right;  but  we  believe  in  both,  devoutly. 

I  have  come  legally  to  man’s  estate.  I  have  attained  the  dignity  of  twenty- 
one.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  dignity  that  may  be  thrust  upon  me.  Let  me  think 
what  I  have  achieved. 

I  have  tamed  that  savage  stenographic  mystery.  I  make  a  respectable  in¬ 
come  by  it.  I  am  in  high  repute  for  my  accomplishment  in  all  pertaining  to 
the  art,  and  am  joined  with  eleven  others  in  reporting  the  debates  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  Morning  Newspaper.  Night  after  night,  I  record  predictions  that 
never  come  to  pass,  professions  that  are  never  fulfiled,  explanations  that  are 
only  meant  to  mystify.  I  wallow  in  words.  Britannia,  that  unfortunate  female, 
is  always  before  me,  like  a  trussed  fowl:  skewered  through  and  through  with 
office-pens,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape.  I  am  sufficiently  behind 
the  scenes  to  know  the  worth  of  political  life.  I  am  quite  an  Infidel  about  it, 
and  shall  never  be  converted. 

My  dear  old  Traddles  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  same  pursuit,  but  it  is  not  in 
Traddles’s  way.  He  is  perfectly  good-humored  respecting  his  failure,  and  re- 
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minds  me  that  he  always  did  consider  himself  slow.  He  has  occasional  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  same  newspaper,  in  getting  up  the  facts  of  dry  subjects, 
to  be  written  about  and  embellished  by  more  fertile  minds.  He  is  called  to 
the  bar;  and  with  admirable  industry  and  self-denial  has  scraped  another 
hundred  pounds  together,  to  fee  a  conveyancer  whose  chambers  he  attends. 
A  great  deal  of  very  hot  port  wine  was  consumed  at  his  call;  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  figure,  I  should  think  the  Inner  Temple  must  have  made  a  profit 
by  it. 

I  have  come  out  in  another  way.  I  have  taken  with  fear  and  trembling  to 
authorship.  I  wrote  a  little  something,  in  secret,  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  magazine.  Since  then,  I  have  taken  heart  to  write 
a  good  many  trifling  pieces.  Now,  I  am  regularly  paid  for  them.  Altogether, 
I  am  well  off;  when  I  tell  my  income  on  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  I  pass 
the  third  finger  and  take  in  the  fourth  to  the  middle  joint. 

We  have  removed  from  Buckingham  Street,  to  a  pleasant  little  cottage  very 
near  the  one  I  looked  at,  when  my  enthusiasm  first  came  on.  My  aunt,  however 
(who  has  sold  the  house  at  Dover,  to  good  advantage) ,  is  not  going  to  re¬ 
main  here,  but  intends  removing  herself  to  a  still  more  tiny  cottage  close  at 
hand.  What  does  this  portend?  My  marriage?  Yes! 

Yes!  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Dora!  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa 
have  given  their  consent;  and  if  ever  canary  birds  were  in  a  flutter,  they  are. 
Miss  Lavinia,  self-charged  with  the  superintendence  of  my  darling’s  wardrobe, 
is  constantly  cutting  out  brown-paper  cuirasses,  and  differing  in  opinion  from 
a  highly  respectable  young  man,  with  a  long  bundle,  and  a  yard  measure  un¬ 
der  his  arm.  A  dressmaker,  always  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  needle  and 
thread,  boards  and  lodges  in  the  house;  and  seems  to  me,  eating,  drinking,  or 
sleeping,  never  to  take  her  thimble  off.  They  make  a  lay-figure  of  my  dear. 
They  are  always  sending  for  her  to  come  and  try  something  on.  We  can’t  be 
happy  together  for  five  minutes  in  the  evening,  but  some  intrusive  female 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  says,  "  Oh,  if  you  please,  Miss  Dora,  would  you  step 
upstairs!  ” 

Miss  Clarissa  and  my  aunt  roam  all  over  London,  to  find  out  articles  of 
furniture  for  Dora  and  me  to  look  at.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  buy  the 
goods  at  once,  without  this  ceremony  of  inspection;  for,  when  we  go  to  see  a 
kitchen  fender  and  meat-screen,  Dora  sees  a  Chinese  house  for  Jip,  with  little 
bells  on  the  top,  and  prefers  that.  And  it  takes  a  long  time  to  accustom  Jip  to 
his  new  residence,  after  we  have  bought  it;  whenever  he  goes  in  or  out,  he 
makes  all  the  little  bells  ring,  and  is  horribly  frightened. 

Peggotty  comes  up  to  make  herself  useful,  and  falls  to  work  immediately. 
Her  department  appears  to  be,  to  clean  everything  over  and  over  again.  She 
rubs  everything  that  can  be  rubbed,  until  it  shines,  like  her  own  honest  fore¬ 
head,  with  perpetual  friction.  And  now  it  is,  that  I  begin  to  see  her  solitary 
brother  passing  through  the  dark  streets  at  night,  and  looking,  as  he  goes, 
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among  the  wandering  faces.  I  never  speak  to  him  at  such  an  hour.  I  know  too 
well,  as  his  grave  figure  passes  onward,  what  he  seeks,  and  what  he  dreads. 

Why  does  Traddles  look  so  important  when  he  calls  upon  me  this  afternoon 
in  the  Commons  —  where  I  still  occasionally  attend,  for  form’s  sake,  when  I 
have  time?  The  realization  of  my  boyish  day-dreams  is  at  hand.  I  am  going  to 
take  out  the  licence. 

It  is  a  little  document  to  do  so  much;  and  Traddles  contemplates  it,  as  it 
lies  upon  my  desk,  half  in  admiration,  half  in  awe.  There  are  the  names  in  the 
sweet  old  visionary  connection,  David  Copperfield  and  Dora  Spenlow;  and 
there,  in  the  corner,  is  that  Parental  Institution,  the  Stamp  Office,  which  is 
so  benignantly  interested  in  the  various  transactions  of  human  life,  looking 
down  upon  our  Union;  and  there  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invoking  a 
blessing  on  us  in  print,  and  doing  it  as  cheap  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  in  a  dream,  a  flustered,  happy,  hurried  dream.  I  can’t 
believe  that  it  is  going  to  be;  and  yet  I  can’t  believe  but  that  everyone  I  pass 
in  the  street  must  have  some  kind  of  perception,  that  I  am  to  be  married  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  The  Surrogate  knows  me,  when  I  go  down  to  be  sworn, 
and  disposes  of  me  easily,  as  if  there  were  a  Masonic  understanding  between 
us.  Traddles  is  not  at  all  wanted,  but  is  in  attendance  as  my  general  backer. 

"  I  hope  the  next  time  you  come  here,  my  dear  fellow,”  I  say  to  Traddles, 
"  it  will  be  on  the  same  errand  for  yourself.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.” 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  my  dear  Copperfield,”  he  replies.  "  I 
hope  so  too.  It’s  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  she’ll  wait  for  me  any  length  of 
time,  and  that  she  really  is  the  dearest  girl - ” 

"  When  are  you  to  meet  her  at  the  coach?  ”  I  ask. 

"  At  seven,”  says  Traddles,  looking  at  his  plain  old  silver  watch  —  the  very 
watch  he  once  took  a  wheel  out  of,  at  school,  to  make  a  water-mill.  "  That  is 
about  Miss  Wickfield’s  time,  is  it  not?  ” 

"  A  little  earlier.  Her  time  is  half-past  eight.” 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  boy,”  says  Traddles,  "  I  am  almost  as  pleased  as  if 
I  were  going  to  be  married  myself,  to  think  that  this  event  is  coming  to  such 
a  happy  termination.  And  really  the  great  friendship  and  consideration  of  per¬ 
sonally  associating  Sophy  with  the  joyful  occasion,  and  inviting  her  to  be  a 
bridesmaid  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Wickfield,  demands  my  warmest  thanks. 
I  am  extremely  sensible  of  it.” 

I  hear  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him;  and  we  talk,  and  walk  and  dine,  and 
so  on;  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  Nothing  is  real. 

Sophy  arrives  at  the  house  of  Dora’s  aunts,  in  due  course.  She  has  the  most 
agreeable  of  faces  —  not  absolutely  beautiful,  but  extraordinarily  pleasant  — 
and  is  one  of  the  most  genial,  unaffected,  frank,  engaging  creatures  I  have 
ever  seen.  Traddles  presents  her  to  us  with  great  pride;  and  rubs  his  hands  for 
ten  minutes  by  the  clock,  with  every  individual  hair  upon  his  head  standing  on 
tip-toe,  when  I  congratulate  him  in  a  corner  on  his  choice. 
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I  have  brought  Agnes  from  the  Canterbury  coach,  and  her  cheerful  and 
beautiful  face  is  among  us  for  the  second  time.  Agnes  has  a  great  liking  for 
Traddles,  and  it  is  capital  to  see  them  meet,  and  to  observe  the  glory  of  Trad- 
dles  as  he  commends  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  to  her  acquaintance. 

Still  I  don’t  believe  it.  We  have  a  delightful  evening,  and  are  supremely 
happy:  but  I  don’t  believe  it  yet.  I  can’t  collect  myself.  I  can’t  check  off  my 
happiness  as  it  takes  place.  I  feel  in  a  misty  and  unsettled  kind  of  state;  as  if 
I  had  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  had  never 
been  to  bed  since.  I  can’t  make  out  when  yesterday  was.  I  seem  to  have  been 
carrying  the  licence  about,  in  my  pocket,  many  months. 

Next  day,  too,  when  we  all  go  in  a  flock  to  see  the  house  —  our  house  — 
Dora’s  and  mine  —  I  am  quite  unable  to  regard  myself  as  its  master.  I  seem  to 
be  there,  by  permission  of  somebody  else.  I  half  expect  the  real  master  to  come 
home  presently,  and  say  he  is  glad  to  see  me.  Such  a  beautiful  little  house  as 
it  is,  with  everything  so  bright  and  new;  with  the  flowers  on  the  carpets  look¬ 
ing  as  if  freshly  gathered,  and  the  green  leaves  on  the  paper  as  if  they  had  just 
come  out;  with  the  spotless  muslin  curtains,  and  the  blushing  rose-colored 
furniture  and  Dora’s  garden  hat  with  the  blue  ribbon  —  do  I  remember,  now, 
how  I  loved  her  in  such  another  hat  when  I  first  knew  her!  —  already  hang¬ 
ing  on  its  little  peg;  the  guitar-case  quite  at  home  on  its  heels  in  a  corner;  -and 
everybody  tumbling  over  Jip’s  Pagoda,  which  is  much  too  big  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Another  happy  evening,  quite  as  unreal  as  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  steal  into 
the  usual  room  before  going  away.  Dora  is  not  there.  I  suppose  they  have  not 
done  trying  on  yet.  Miss  Lavinia  peeps  in,  and  tells  me  mysteriously  that  she 
will  not  be  long.  She  is  rather  long,  notwithstanding:  but  by  and  by  I  hear 
a  rustling  at  the  door,  and  someone  taps. 

I  say,  "  Come  in!  ”  but  someone  taps  again. 

I  go  to  the  door,  wondering  who  it  is;  there,  I  meet  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
and  a  blushing  face;  they  are  Dora’s  eyes  and  face,  and  Miss  Lavinia  has 
dressed  her  in  tomorrow’s  dress,  bonnet  and  all,  for  me  to  see.  I  take  my  little 
wife  to  my  heart;  and  Miss  Lavinia  gives  a  little  scream  because  I  tumble 
the  bonnet,  and  Dora  laughs  and  cries  at  once,  because  I  am  so  pleased;  and 
I  believe  it  less  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty,  Doady?  ”  says  Dora. 

Pretty!  I  should  rather  think  I  did. 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  like  me  very  much?  ”  says  Dora. 

The  topic  is  fraught  with  such  danger  to  the  bonnet,  that  Miss  Lavinia 
gives  another  little  scream,  and  begs  me  to  understand  that  Dora  is  only  to  be 
looked  at,  and  on  no  account  to  be  touched.  So  Dora  stands  in  a  delightful 
state  of  confusion  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  be  admired;  and  then  takes  off  her 
bonnet  —  looking  so  natural  without  it!  —  and  runs  away  with  it  in  her  hand; 
and  comes  dancing  down  again  in  her  own  familiar  dress,  and  asks  Jip  if  I 
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have  got  a  beautiful  little  wife,  and  whether  he’ll  forgive  her  for  being  mar¬ 
ried,  and  kneels  down  to  make  him  stand  upon  the  cookery-book,  for  the 
last  time  in  her  single  life. 

I  go  home,  more  incredulous  than  ever,  to  a  lodging  that  I  have  hard  by; 
and  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  ride  to  the  Highgate  road  and  fetch 
my  aunt. 

I  have  never  seen  my  aunt  in  such  state.  She  is  dressed  in  lavender-colored 
silk,  and  has  a  white  bonnet  on,  and  is  amazing.  Janet  has  dressed  her,  and  is 
there  to  look  at  me.  Peggotty  is  ready  to  go  to  church,  intending  to  behold 
the  ceremony  from  the  gallery.  Mr.  Dick,  who  is  to  give  my  darling  to  me 
at  the  altar,  has  had  his  hair  curled.  Traddles,  whom  I  have  taken  up  by 
appointment  at  the  turnpike,  presents  a  dazzling  combination  of  cream  color 
and  light  blue;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Dick  have  a  general  effect  about  them 
of  being  all  gloves. 

No  doubt  I  see  this,  because  I  know  it  is  so;  but  I  am  astray,  and  seem  to 
see  nothing.  Nor  do  I  believe  anything  whatever.  Still,  as  we  drive  along  in 
an  open  carriage,  this  fairy  marriage  is  real  enough  to  fill  me  with  a  sort  of 
wondering  pity  for  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  no  part  in  it,  but  are 
sweeping  out  the  shops,  and  going  to  their  daily  occupations. 

My  aunt  sits  with  my  hand  in  hers  all  the  way.  When  we  stop  a  little  way 
short  of  the  church,  to  put  down  Peggotty,  whom  we  have  brought  on  the  box, 
she  gives  it  a  squeeze,  and  me  a  kiss. 

"  God  bless  you,  Trot!  My  own  boy  never  could  be  dearer.  I  think  of  poor 
dear  Baby  this  morning.” 

"  So  do  I.  And  of  all  I  owe  to  you,  dear  aunt.” 

"  Tut,  child!  ”  says  my  aunt;  and  gives  her  hand  in  overflowing  cordiality  to 
Traddles,  who  then  gives  his  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  then  gives  his  to  me,  who  then 
give  mine  to  Traddles,  and  then  we  come  to  the  church  door. 

The  church  is  calm  enough,  I  am  sure;  but  it  might  be  a  steam-power  loom 
in  full  action,  for  any  sedative  effect  it  has  on  me.  I  am  too  far  gone  for  that. 

The  rest  is  all  a  more  or  less  incoherent  dream. 

A  dream  of  their  coming  in  with  Dora;  of  the  pew-opener  arranging  us,  like 
a  drill-sergeant,  before  the  altar  rails;  of  my  wondering,  even  then,  why  pew- 
openers  must  always  be  the  most  disagreeable  females  procurable,  and  whether 
there  is  any  religious  dread  of  a  disastrous  infection  of  good  humor  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  indispensable  to  set  those  vessels  of  vinegar  upon  the  road  to  Heaven. 

Of  the  clergyman  and  clerk  appearing;  of  a  few  boatmen  and  some  other 
people  strolling  in;  of  an  ancient  mariner  behind  me,  strongly  flavoring  the 
church  with  rum;  of  the  service  beginning  in  a  deep  voice,  and  our  all  being 
very  attentive. 

Of  Miss  Lavinia,  who  acts  as  a  semi-auxiliary  bridesmaid,  being  the  first  to 
cry,  and  of  her  doing  homage  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  memory  of  Pidger,  in  sobs; 
of  Miss  Clarissa  applying  a  smelling-bottle;  of  Agnes  taking  care  of  Dora;  of 
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my  aunt  endeavoring  to  represent  herself  as  a  model  of  sternness,  with  tears 
rolling  down  her  face;  of  little  Dora  trembling  very  much,  and  making  her 
responses  in  faint  whispers. 

Of  our  kneeling  down  together,  side  by  side;  of  Dora’s  trembling  less  and 
less,  but  always  clasping  Agnes  by  the  hand;  of  the  service  being  got  through, 
quietly  and  gravely;  of  our  all  looking  at  each  other  in  an  April  state  of  smiles 
and  tears,  when  it  is  over;  of  my  young  wife  being  hysterical  in  the  vestry,  and 
crying  for  her  poor  papa,  her  dear  papa. 

Of  her  soon  cheering  up  again,  and  our  signing  the  register  all  round.  Of 
my  going  into  the  gallery  for  Peggotty  to  bring  her  to  sign  it;  of  Peggotty’s 
hugging  me  in  a  corner,  and  telling  me  she  saw  my  own  dear  mother  married; 
of  its  being  over,  and  our  going  away. 

Of  my  walking  so  proudly  and  lovingly  down  the  aisle  with  my  sweet  wife 
upon  my  arm,  through  a  mist  of  half-seen  people,  pulpits,  monuments,  pews, 
fonts,  organs,  and  church  windows,  in  which  there  flutter  faint  airs  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  my  childish  church  at  home,  so  long  ago. 

Of  their  whispering,  as  we  pass,  what  a  youthful  couple  we  are,  and  what  a 
pretty  little  wife  she  is.  Of  our  all  being  so  merry  and  talkative  in  the  carriage 
going  back.  Of  Sophy  telling  us  that  when  she  saw  Traddles  (whom  I  had 
entrusted  with  the  licence)  asked  for  it,  she  almost  fainted,  having  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  would  contrive  to  lose  it,  or  to  have  his  pocket  picked.  Of  Agnes 
laughing  gaily;  and  of  Dora  being  so  fond  of  Agnes  that  she  will  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her,  but  still  keeps  her  hand. 

Of  there  being  a  breakfast,  with  abundance  of  things,  pretty  and  substan¬ 
tial,  to  eat  and  drink,  whereof  I  partake,  as  I  should  do  in  any  other  dream, 
without  the  least  perception  of  their  flavor;  eating  and  drinking,  as  I  may  say, 
nothing  but  love  and  marriage,  and  no  more  believing  in  the  viands  than  in 
anything  else. 

Of  my  making  a  speech  in  the  same  dreamy  fashion,  without  having  an  idea 
of  what  I  want  to  say,  beyond  such  as  may  be  comprehended  in  the  full  con¬ 
viction  that  I  haven’t  said  it.  Of  our  being  very  sociably  and  simply  happy  (al¬ 
ways  in  a  dream  though)  ;  and  of  Jip’s  having  wedding  cake,  and  its  not 
agreeing  with  him  afterwards. 

Of  the  pair  of  hired  post-horses  being  ready,  and  of  Dora’s  going  away  to 
change  her  dress.  Of  my  aunt  and  Miss  Clarissa  remaining  with  us;  and  our 
walking  in  the  garden;  and  my  aunt,  who  has  made  quite  a  speech  at  breakfast 
touching  Dora’s  aunts,  being  mightily  amused  with  herself,  but  a  little  proud 
of  it  too. 

Of  Dora’s  being  ready,  and  of  Miss  Lavinia’s  hovering  about  her,  loth  to 
lose  the  pretty  toy  that  has  given  her  so  much  pleasant  occupation.  Of  Dora’s 
making  a  long  series  of  surprised  discoveries  that  she  has  forgotten  all  sorts 
of  little  things;  and  of  everybody’s  running  everywhere  to  fetch  them. 

Of  their  all  closing  about  Dora,  when  at  last  she  begins  to  say  good-by, 
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looking,  with  their  bright  colors  and  ribbons,  like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Of  my  dar¬ 
ling  being  almost  smothered  among  the  flowers,  and  coming  out,  laughing  and 
crying  both  together,  to  my  jealous  arms. 

Of  my  wanting  to  carry  Jip  (who  is  to  go  along  with  us),  and  Dora’s  say¬ 
ing,  No,  that  she  must  carry  him,  or  else  he’ll  think  she  don’t  like  him  any 
more,  now  she  is  married,  and  will  break  his  heart.  Of  our  going,  arm  in  arm, 
and  Dora  stopping  and  looking  back,  and  saying,  "  If  I  have  ever  been  cross 
or  ungrateful  to  anybody,  don’t  remember  it!  ”  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Of  her  waving  her  little  hand,  and  our  going  away  once  more.  Of  her  once 
more  stopping  and  looking  back,  and  hurrying  to  Agnes,  and  giving  Agnes, 
above  all  the  others,  her  last  kisses  and  farewells. 

We  drive  away  together,  and  I  awake  from  the  dream.  I  believe  it  at  last. 
It  is  my  dear,  dear,  little  wife  beside  me,  whom  I  love  so  well! 

"  Are  you  happy  now,  you  foolish  boy?  ”  says  Dora,  "  and  sure  you  don’t 
repent?  ” 


THE  STORM 
From  '  David  Copperfield  ’ 

WHEN  the  day  broke,  it  blew  harder  and  harder.  I  had  been  in 
Yarmouth  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew  great  guns,  but  I  had 

never  known  the  like  of  this,  or  anything  approaching  to  it.  We 

came  to  Ipswich  —  very  late,  having  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground  since 
we  were  ten  miles  out  of  London;  and  found  a  cluster  of  people  in  the  market¬ 
place,  who  had  risen  from  their  beds  in  the  night,  fearful  of  falling  chimneys. 
Some  of  these,  congregating  about  the  inn-yard  while  we  changed  horses,  told 

us  of  great  sheets  of  lead  having  been  ripped  off  a  high  church-tower,  and 

flung  into  a  by-street,  which  they  then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to  tell  of  coun¬ 
try  people,  coming  in  from  neighboring  villages,  who  had  seen  great  trees 
lying  torn  out  of  the  earth,  and  whole  ricks  scattered  about  the  roads  and 
fields.  Still  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  storm,  but  it  blew  harder. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  from  which  this  mighty 
wind  was  blowing  dead  on  shore,  its  force  became  more  and  more  terrific.  Long 
before  we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray  was  on  our  lips,  and  showered  salt  rain  upon 
us.  The  water  was  out,  over  miles  and  miles  of  the  flat  country  adjacent  to 
Yarmouth;  and  every  sheet  and  puddle  lashed  its  banks,  and  had  its  stress  of 
little  breakers  setting  heavily  towards  us.  When  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
sea,  the  waves  on  the  horizon,  caught  at  intervals  above  the  rolling  abyss,  were 
like  glimpses  of  another  shore  with  towers  and  buildings.  When  at  last  we  got 
into  the  town,  the  people  came  out  to  their  doors,  all  aslant,  and  with  stream¬ 
ing  hair,  making  a  wonder  of  the  mail  that  had  come  through  such  a  night. 
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I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  and  went  down  to  look  at  the  sea;  staggering  along 
the  street,  which  was  strewn  with  sand  and  seaweed,  and  with  flying  blotches 
of  sea-foam;  afraid  of  falling  slates  and  tiles;  and  holding  by  people  I  met, 
at  angry  corners.  Coming  near  the  beach,  I  saw,  not  only  the  boatmen,  but  half 
the  people  of  the  town,  lurking  behind  buildings;  some,  now  and  then  braving 
the  fury  of  the  storm  to  look  away  to  sea,  and  blown  sheer  out  of  their  course 
in  trying  to  get  zigzag  back. 

Joining  these  groups,  I  found  bewailing  women  whose  husbands  were  away 
in  herring  or  oyster  boats,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  think  might 
have  foundered  before  they  could  run  in  anywhere  for  safety.  Grizzled  old 
sailors  were  among  the  people,  shaking  their  heads,  as  they  looked  from  water 
to  sky,  and  muttering  to  one  another;  ship-owners,  excited  and  uneasy;  chil¬ 
dren,  huddling  together,  and  peering  into  older  faces;  even  stout  mariners, 
disturbed  and  anxious,  leveling  their  glasses  at  the  sea  from  behind  places  of 
shelter,  as  if  they  were  surveying  an  enemy. 

The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  sufficient  pause  to  look  at  it, 
in  the  agitation  of  the  blinding  wind,  the  flying  stones  and  sand,  and  the  awful 
noise,  confounded  me.  As  the  high  watery  walls  came  rolling  in,  and,  at  their 
highest,  tumbled  into  surf,  they  looked  as  if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town. 
As  the  receding  wave  swept  back  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to  scoop  out 
deep  caves  in  the  beach,  as  if  its  purpose  were  to  undermine  the  earth.  When 
some  white-headed  billows  thundered  on,  and  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  the  land,  every  fragment  of  the  late  whole  seemed  possessed 
by  the  full  might  of  its  wrath,  rushing  to  be  gathered  to  the  composition  of 
another  monster.  Undulating  hills  were  changed  to  valleys,  undulating  valleys 
(with  a  solitary  storm-bird  sometimes  skimming  through  them)  were  lifted 
up  to  hills;  masses  of  water  shivered  and  shook  the  beach  with  a  booming 
sound;  every  shape  tumultuously  rolled  on,  as  soon  as  made,  to  change  its  shape 
and  place,  and  beat  another  shape  and  place  away;  the  ideal  shore  on  the 
horizon,  with  its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell;  the  clouds  fell  fast  and 
thick;  I  seemed  to  see  a  rending  and  upheaving  of  all  nature. 

Not  finding  Ham  among  the  people  whom  this  memorable  wind  —  for  it 
is  still  remembered  down  there,  as  the  greatest  ever  known  to  blow  upon  that 
coast  —  had  brought  together,  I  made  my  way  to  his  house.  It  was  shut;  and 
as  no  one  answered  to  my  knocking,  I  went,  by  back  ways  and  by-lanes,  to 
the  yard  where  he  worked.  I  learned,  there,  that  he  had  gone  to  Lowestoft,  to 
meet  some  sudden  exigency  of  ship-repairing  in  which  his  skill  was  required; 
but  that  he  would  be  back  tomorrow  morning,  in  good  time. 

I  went  back  to  the  inn;  and  when  I  had  washed  and  dressed,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  in  vain,  it  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  not  sat  five  min¬ 
utes  by  the  coffee-room  fire,  when  the  waiter  coming  to  stir  it,  as  an  excuse  for 
talking,  told  me  that  two  colliers  had  gone  down,  with  all  hands,  a  few  miles 
away;  and  that  some  other  ships  had  been  seen  laboring  hard  in  the  Roads, 
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and  trying,  in  great  distress,  to  keep  off  shore.  Mercy  on  them,  and  on  all 
poor  sailors,  said  he,  if  we  had  another  night  like  the  last! 

I  was  very  much  depressed  in  spirits;  very  solitary;  and  felt  an  uneasiness 
in  Ham’s  not  being  there,  disproportionate  to  the  occasion.  I  was  seriously 
affected,  without  knowing  how  much,  by  late  events;  and  my  long  exposure 
to  the  fierce  wind  had  confused  me.  There  was  that  jumble  in  my  thoughts 
and  recollections,  that  I  had  lost  the  clear  arrangement  of  time  and  distance. 
Thus,  if  I  had  gone  out  into  the  town,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  I 
think,  to  encounter  some  one  who  I  knew  must  be  then  in  London.  So  to  speak, 
there  was  in  these  respects  a  curious  inattention  in  my  mind.  Yet  it  was  busy, 
too,  with  all  the  remembrances  the  place  naturally  awakened;  and  they  were 
particularly  distinct  and  vivid. 

In  this  state,  the  waiter’s  dismal  intelligence  about  the  ships  immediately 
connected  itself,  without  any  effort  of  my  volition,  with  my  uneasiness  about 
Ham.  I  was  persuaded  that  I  had  an  apprehension  of  his  returning  from 
Lowestoft  by  sea,  and  being  lost.  This  grew  so  strong  with  me,  that  I  re¬ 
solved  to  go  back  to  the  yard  before  I  took  my  dinner,  and  ask  the  boat- 
builder  if  he  thought  his  attempting  to  return  by  sea  at  all  likely?  If  he  gave 
me  the  least  reason  to  think  so,  I  would  go  over  to  Lowestoft  and  prevent  it  by 
bringing  him  with  me. 

I  hastily  ordered  my  dinner,  and  went  back  to  the  yard.  I  was  none  too  soon; 
for  the  boat-builder,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  was  locking  the  yard-gate. 
He  quite  laughed  when  I  asked  him  the  question,  and  said  there  was  no  fear; 
no  man  in  his  senses,  or  out  of  them,  would  put  off  in  such  a  gale  of  wind, 
least  of  all  Elam  Peggotty,  who  had  been  born  to  seafaring. 

So  sensible  of  this,  beforehand,  that  I  had  really  felt  ashamed  of  doing  what 
I  was  nevertheless  impelled  to  do,  I  went  back  to  the  inn.  If  such  a  wind 
could  rise,  I  think  it  was  rising.  The  howl  and  roar,  the  rattling  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  the  rumbling  in  the  chimneys,  the  apparent  rocking  of  the  very 
house  that  sheltered  me,  and  the  prodigious  tumult  of  the  sea,  were  more  fear¬ 
ful  than  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  now  a  great  darkness  besides;  and 
that  invested  the  storm  with  new  terrors,  real  and  fanciful. 

I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not  sit  still,  I  could  not  continue  steadfast  to  any¬ 
thing.  Something  within  me,  faintly  answering  to  the  storm  without,  tossed  up 
the  depths  of  my  memory  and  made  a  tumult  in  them.  Yet,  in  all  the  hurry 
of  my  thoughts,  wild  running  with  the  thundering  sea  —  the  storm  and  my 
uneasiness  regarding  Ham  were  always  in  the  foreground. 

My  dinner  went  away  almost  untasted,  and  I  tried  to  refresh  myself  with  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine.  In  vain.  I  fell  into  a  dull  slumber  before  the  fire,  without 
losing  my  consciousness,  either  of  the  uproar  out  of  doors,  or  of  the  place  in 
which  I  was.  Both  became  overshadowed  by  a  new  and  indefinable  horror;  and 
when  I  awoke  —  or  rather  when  I  shook  off  the  lethargy  that  bound  me  in  my 
chair  —  my  whole  frame  thrilled  with  objectless  and  unintelligible  fear. 
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I  walked  to  and  fro,  tried  to  read  an  old  gazetteer,  listened  to  the  awful 
noises:  looked  at  faces,  scenes  and  figures  in  the  fire.  At  length,  the  steady 
ticking  of  the  undisturbed  clock  on  the  wall  tormented  me  to  that  degree  that 
I  resolved  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  reassuring,  on  such  a  night,  to  be  told  that  some  of  the  inn-servants 
had  agreed  together  to  sit  up  until  morning.  I  went  to  bed,  exceedingly  weary 
and  heavy;  but,  on  my  lying  down,  all  such  sensations  vanished,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  I  was  broad  awake,  with  every  sense  refined. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and  water;  imagining,  now,  that 
I  heard  shrieks  out  at  sea;  now,  that  I  distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  signal 
guns;  and  now,  the  fall  of  houses  in  the  town.  I  got  up  several  times,  and 
looked  out;  but  could  see  nothing,  except  the  reflection  in  the  window-panes  of 
the  faint  candle  I  had  left  burning,  and  of  my  own  haggard  face  looking  in  at 
me  from  the  black  void. 

At  length,  my  restlessness  attained  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  hurried  on  my 
clothes,  and  went  down-stairs.  In  the  large  kitchen,  where  I  dimly  saw  bacon 
and  ropes  of  onions  hanging  from  the  beams,  the  watchers  were  clustered  to¬ 
gether,  in  various  attitudes,  about  a  table,  purposely  moved  away  from  the 
great  chimney,  and  brought  near  the  door.  A  pretty  girl,  who  had  her  ears 
stopped  with  her  apron,  and  her  eyes  upon  the  door,  screamed  when  I  ap¬ 
peared,  supposing  me  to  be  a  spirit;  but  the  others  had  more  presence  of  mind, 
and  were  glad  of  an  addition  to  their  company.  One  man,  referring  to  the 
topic  they  had  been  discussing,  asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  souls  of  the 
collier-crews  who  had  gone  down,  were  out  in  the  storm? 

I  remained  there,  I  dare  say,  two  hours.  Once,  I  opened  the  yard-gate,  and 
looked  into  the  empty  street.  The  sand,  the  seaweed,  and  the  flakes  of  foam, 
were  driving  by;  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  before  I  could  shut 
the  gate  again,  and  make  it  fast  against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber,  when  I  at  length  returned 
to  it;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and,  getting  into  bed  again,  fell  —  off  a  tower  and 
down  a  precipice  —  into  the  depths  of  sleep.  I  have  an  impression  that  for  a 
long  time,  though  I  dreamed  of  being  elsewhere  and  in  a  variety  of  scenes,  it 
was  always  blowing  in  my  dream.  At  length,  I  lost  that  feeble  hold  upon  real¬ 
ity,  and  was  engaged  with  two  dear  friends,  but  who  they  were  I  don’t  know, 
at  the  siege  of  some  town  in  a  roar  of  cannonading. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  so  loud  and  incessant,  that  I  could  not 
hear  something  I  much  desired  to  hear,  until  I  made  a  great  exertion  and 
awoke.  It  was  broad  day  —  eight  or  nine  o’clock;  the  storm  raging,  in  lieu  of 
the  batteries;  and  some  one  knocking  and  calling  at  my  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  ”  I  cried. 

"  A  wreck!  Close  by!  ” 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  asked,  what  wreck? 

"  A  schooner,  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden  with  fruit  and  wine.  Make 
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haste,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her!  It’s  thought,  down  on  the  beach,  she’ll  go  to 
pieces  every  moment.” 

The  excited  voice  went  clamoring  along  the  staircase;  and  I  wrapped  my¬ 
self  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,  all  running  in  one  direction  to  the 
beach.  I  ran  the  same  way,  outstripping  a  good  many,  and  soon  came  facing 
the  wild  sea. 

The  wind  might  by  this  time  have  lulled  a  little,  though  not  more  sensibly 
than  if  the  cannonading  I  had  dreamed  of  had  been  diminished  by  the  silenc 
ing  of  half-a-dozen  guns  out  of  hundreds.  But  the  sea,  having  upon  it  the  addi¬ 
tional  agitation  of  the  whole  night,  was  infinitely  more  terrific  than  when  I  had 
seen  it  last.  Every  appearance  it  had  then  presented,  bore  the  expression  of 
being  swelled;  and  the  height  to  which  the  breakers  rose,  and,  looking  over  one 
another,  bore  one  another  down,  and  rolled  in,  in  interminable  hosts,  was  most 
appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  but  wind  and  waves,  and  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  unspeakable  confusion,  and  my  first  breathless  efforts  to  stand  against 
the  weather,  I  was  so  confused  that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for  the  wreck,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  foaming  heads  of  the  great  waves.  A  half-dressed  boatman, 
standing  next  me,  pointed  with  his  bare  arm  (a  tattoo’d  arrow  on  it,  pointing 
in  the  same  direction)  to  the  left.  Then,  O  great  Heaven,  I  saw  it,  close  in 
upon  us! 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  deck,  and  lay  over 
the  side,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  sail  and  rigging;  and  all  that  ruin,  as  the  ship 
rolled  and  beat  —  which  she  did  without  a  moment’s  pause,  and  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  quite  inconceivable  —  beat  the  side  as  if  it  would  stave  in  it.  Some  efforts 
were  even  then  being  made,  to  cut  this  portion  of  the  wreck  away;  for  as  the 
ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  turned  towards  us  in  her  rolling,  I  plainly  de¬ 
scried  her  people  at  work  with  axes,  especially  one  active  figure  with  long 
curling  hair,  conspicuous  among  the  rest.  But  a  great  cry,  which  was  audible 
even  above  the  wind  and  water,  rose  from  the  shore  at  this  moment;  the  sea, 
sweeping  over  the  rolling  wreck,  made  a  clean  breach,  and  carried  men,  spars, 
casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of  such  toys,  into  the  boiling  surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  rags  of  a  rent  sail,  and  a  wild 
confusion  of  broken  cordage  flapping  to  and  fro.  The  ship  had  struck  once, 
the  same  boatman  hoarsely  said  in  my  ear,  and  then  lifted  in  and  struck  again. 
I  understood  him  to  add  that  she  was  parting  amidships,  and  I  could  readily 
suppose  so,  for  the  rolling  and  beating  were  too  tremendous  for  any  human 
work  to  suffer  long.  As  he  spoke,  there  was  another  great  cry  of  pity  from  the 
beach;  four  men  arose  with  the  wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rigging 
of  the  remaining  mast;  uppermost,  the  active  figure  with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board;  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and  dashed,  like  a  des¬ 
perate  creature  driven  mad,  now  showing  us  the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as 
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she  turned  on  her  beam-ends  towards  the  shore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel,  as 
she  sprung  wildly  over  and  turned  towards  the  sea,  the  bell  rang;  and  its 
sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy  men,  was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind. 
Again  we  lost  her,  and  again  she  rose.  Two  men  were  gone.  The  agony  on 
shore  increased.  Men  groaned,  and  clasped  their  hands;  women  shrieked,  and 
turned  away  their  faces.  Some  ran  wildly  up  and  down  along  the  beach,  crying 
for  help  where  no  help  could  be.  I  found  myself  one  of  these,  frantically  im¬ 
ploring  a  knot  of  sailors  whom  I  knew,  not  to  let  those  two  lost  creatures 
perish  before  our  eyes. 

They  were  making  out  to  me,  in  an  agitated  way  —  I  don’t  know  how,  for 
the  little  I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely  composed  enough  to  understand  —  that 
the  lifeboat  had  been  bravely  manned  an  hour  ago,  and  could  do  nothing;  and 
that  as  no  man  would  be  so  desperate  as  to  attempt  to  wade  off  with  a  rope, 
and  establish  a  communication  with  the  shore,  there  was  nothing  left  to  try; 
when  I  noticed  that  some  new  sensation  moved  the  people  on  the  beach,  and 
saw  them  part,  and  Ham  come  breaking  through  them  to  the  front. 

I  ran  to  him  —  as  well  as  I  know  —  to  repeat  my  appeal  for  help.  But, 
distracted  though  I  was  by  a  sight  so  new  to  me  and  terrible,  the  determination 
in  his  face,  and  his  look  out  to  sea  —  exactly  the  same  look  as  I  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  morning  after  Emily’s  flight  —  awoke  me  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  danger.  I  held  him  back  with  both  arms;  and  implored  the  men 
with  whom  I  had  been  speaking,  not  to  listen  to  him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to 
let  him  stir  from  off  that  sand! 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore;  and  looking  to  the  wreck,  we  saw  the  cruel  sail, 
with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the  lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in  triumph 
round  the  active  figure  left  alone  upon  the  mast. 

Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  such  determination  as  that  of  the  calmly 
desperate  man  who  was  already  accustomed  to  lead  half  the  people  present, 
I  might  as  hopefully  have  entreated  the  wind.  "  Mas’r  Davy,”  he  said,  cheerily 
grasping  me  by  both  hands,  "  if  my  time  is  come,  ’tis  come.  If  ’tan’t,  I’ll  bide 
it.  Lord  above  bless  you,  and  bless  all!  Mates,  make  me  ready!  I’m  a-going 
off!  ” 

I  was  swept  away,  but  not  unkindly,  to  some  distance,  where  the  people 
around  made  me  stay,  urging,  as  I  confusedly  perceived,  that  he  was  bent  on 
going,  with  help  or  without,  and  that  I  should  endanger  the  precautions  for 
his  safety  by  troubling  those  with  whom  they  rested.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
answered,  or  what  they  rejoined;  but  I  saw  hurry  on  the  beach,  and  men  run¬ 
ning  with  ropes  from  a  capstan  that  was  there,  and  penetrating  into  a  circle 
of  figures  that  hid  him  from  me.  Then  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman’s 
frock  and  trousers:  a  rope  in  his  hand,  or  slung  to  his  wrist;  another  round  his 
body;  and  several  of  the  best  men  holding,  at  a  little  distance,  to  the  latter, 
which  he  laid  out  himself,  slack  upon  the  shore,  at  his  feet. 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breaking  up.  I  saw  that  she 
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was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  life  of  the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast 
hung  by  a  thread.  Still,  he  clung  to  it.  He  had  a  singular  red  cap  on  —  not 
like  a  sailor’s  cap,  but  of  a  finer  color;  and  as  the  few  yielding  planks  between 
him  and  destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and  his  anticipative  death-knell  rung, 
he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  it.  I  saw  him  do  it  now,  and  thought  I  was 
going  distracted,  when  his  action  brought  an  old  remembrance  to  my  mind  of 
a  once  dear  friend. 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the  silence  of  suspended  breath 
behind  him,  and  the  storm  before,  until  there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when, 
with  a  backward  glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was  made  fast  round 
his  body,  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffetting  with  the  water; 
rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam;  then 
drawn  again  to  land.  They  hauled  in  hastily. 

He  was  hurt.  I  saw  blood  on  his  face,  from  where  I  stood;  but  he  took  no 
thought  of  that.  He  seemed  hurriedly  to  give  them  some  directions  for  leaving 
him  more  free  —  or  so  I  judged  from  the  motion  of  his  arm  —  and  was  gone 
as  before. 

And  now  he  made  for  the  wreck,  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  val¬ 
leys,  lost  beneath  the  rugged  foam,  borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on  to¬ 
wards  the  ship,  striving  hard  and  valiantly.  The  distance  was  nothing,  but  the 
power  of  the  sea  and  wind  made  the  strife  deadly.  At  length  he  neared  the 
wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that  with  one  more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be 
clinging  to  it  —  when  a  high,  green,  vast  hillside  of  water,  moving  on  shore¬ 
ward,  from  beyond  the  ship,  he  seemed  to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty  bound, 
and  the  ship  was  gone! 

Some  eddying  fragments  I  saw  in  the  sea,  as  if  a  mere  cask  had  been  broken, 
in  running  to  the  spot  where  they  were  hauling  in.  Consternation  was  in  every 
face.  They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet  —  insensible  —  dead.  He  was  carried  to 
the  nearest  house;  and,  no  one  preventing  me  now,  I  remained  near  him,  busy, 
while  every  means  of  restoration  were  tried;  but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death 
by  the  great  wave,  and  his  generous  heart  was  stilled  for  ever. 


IN  the  pictured  face  of  Anthony  Trollope  there  is  a  certain  bourgeois 
quality.  The  kindly  deep-set  eyes  are  shrewd  rather  than  thoughtful. 
The  rugged  features  express  practical  experience,  and  more  of  common 
than  of  uncommon  sense. 

Anthony  Trollope,  third  son  of  a  scholarly  but  unpractical  gentleman,  came 
into  the  world  soon  after  the  family  fortunes  began  to  ebb;  and  hence  passed 
an  embittered  childhood,  which  strongly  influenced  his  mental  development. 
Soon  after  his  birth  in  London,  in  1815,  his  father  moved  to  Harrow,  and 
began  the  unfortunate  attempt  at  farming  recounted  in  Anthony’s  '  Autobiog¬ 
raphy.’  The  bookish  visionary  was  still  wrestling  unhappily  with  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  crops,  and  devoting  spare  moments  to  the  preparation  of  an  '  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Ecclesiastica  ’  —  which  he  never  finished  —  when  at  seven  years  old, 
Anthony  was  sent  as  day  scholar  to  Harrow  School.  The  Trollopes’  big  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  household  was  neither  comfortable  nor  well  ordered.  Anthony 
describes  himself  as  a  shy  and  dirty  lad,  feeling  from  babyhood  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  poverty  which  unclassed  him.  After  three  wretched  years  of  social 
ostracism  at  Harrow,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  College,  where  his  experience 
was  much  the  same.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Trollope  grew  constantly  poorer;  and 
finally  his  wife  with  three  of  her  children,  went  to  America  in  a  heroic  en¬ 
deavor  to  better  things.  The  bazaar  for  fancy  articles  which  she  established 
at  Cincinnati  was  a  failure;  but  she  exercised  her  keen  wit  and  ready  observa¬ 
tion  upon  the  novel  New  World  life,  and  soon  after  her  return  published 
'The  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans’  (1832),  with  a  gratifying  pe¬ 
cuniary  result.  This  she  speedily  followed  with  a  successful  novel;  and  from 
this  time,  for  many  years,  she  was  the  family  bread-winner. 

Left  with  his  father  while  his  mother  was  in  America,  Anthony  fared  worse 
than  ever.  The  plain  sturdy  lad  was  sensitive;  and  the  mortification  of  his  lot 
cowed  him  for  a  time.  How  could  he  maintain  self-respect  when  he  alone  of  all 
the  schoolboy  world  had  no  pocket-money,  could  not  contribute  his  quota  to 
the  servants’  fees,  and  heard  the  tutor  tell  people  that  he  was  gratuitously 
instructed?  He  returned  to  Harrow  School,  and  remained  in  its  unfriendly 
atmosphere  until  nearly  nineteen.  Youthful  buoyancy  and  ideality  were  natu¬ 
rally  scorched  in  this  hot  shame;  and  thus  Anthony  Trollope  learned  the  es¬ 
teem  for  money,  and  the  practical  view  of  life,  evident  in  his  stories.  The  con¬ 
stant  repulse  to  his  longing  for  affection  and  approbation,  while  encasing  him 
in  reserve  and  self-consciousness,  had  one  beneficial  result:  it  whetted  his  natu¬ 
rally  keen  observation;  and  he  appreciated  with  greater  discrimination  of  mind 
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and  heart  the  pleasant  comradeship  he  saw  but  could  not  share.  It  has  often 
been  thought  curious  that  his  scanty  opportunities  for  social  life  should  have 
resulted  in  such  graphic  and  comprehensive  pictures  of  society.  But  those  to 
whom  an  experience  is  commonplace  are  usually  not  its  most  capable  de- 
scribers.  Regarding  much  as  self-evident,  and  so  ignoring  it,  they  draw  blurred 
unfinished  pictures.  Nothing  escapes  an  attention  which  is  absorbed  not  in 
doing,  but  in  longing  to  do,  like  others. 

Naturally  Trollope’s  ideal  became  that  of  money-getting.  His  was  never 
the  miserly  spirit  of  mere  acquisition;  but  he  loved  money  for  what  it  repre¬ 
sented  of  liberal  natural  life  —  of  friends,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

There  were  hard  humiliating  years  still  before  him,  when,  his  education 
completed,  and  after  much  family  discussion  as  to  his  future,  he  was  sent 
to  London  in  1834,  and  established  as  a  government  clerk  in  the  General  Post 
Office,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  To  his  inexperience  this  seemed  almost 
wealth;  but  he  soon  realized  its  inadequacy  to  keep  him  out  of  debt.  He  was 
an  unpopular  employee  —  stubborn,  tactless,  and  frequently  on  the  verge  of 
dismissal.  After  seven  years  of  this  unsatisfactory  life,  he  was  transferred  to 
Ireland  as  surveyor’s  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  £100,  and  perquisites  amounting 
to  £400  more;  and  this  change  inaugurated  his  prosperity.  The  chance  to  start 
over  again,  untrammeled  by  an  unfortunate  reputation,  was  what  he  needed; 
and  for  the  following  twenty-six  years  he  was  interested  and  efficient  in  his 
official  duties. 

But  under  other  preoccupations,  Anthony  Trollope  had  always  nursed 
literary  ambitions.  His  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  were  all  writing;  but  when 
he  announced  that  he  had  a  novel  in  manuscript,  his  family  felt  the  news  "  an 
unfortunate  aggravation  of  the  disease.”  In  spite  of  misgivings,  his  mother 
found  him  a  publisher;  and  in  1847  'The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran’  ap¬ 
peared,  and  found  very  few  readers.  A  second  Irish  story,  '  The  Kellys  and 
the  O’Kellys,’  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Difficulty  only  made  Trollope  more 
persevering;  and  ten  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English 
novelists.  Thousands  of  readers  found  the  men  and  women  of  his  books 
almost  as  real  as  those  they  saw,  and  felt  for  them  as  genuine  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  keen  appreciation  best  sums  up  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced;  and  it  was  very  grateful  to  Anthony  Trollope,  because  it  showed  that 
he  had  accomplished  just  what  he  attempted.  "  Have  you  ever  read  the  novels 
of  Anthony  Trollope?”  Hawthorne  asks.  "They  precisely  suit  my  taste. 
Solid  and  substantial,  written  on  the  strength  of  beef  and  through  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  ale,  and  just  as  real  as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a  great  lump  out  of  the 
earth,  and  put  it  under  a  glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants  going  about  their 
daily  business,  and  not  suspecting  that  they  were  being  made  a  show  of;  and 
these  books  are  just  as  English  as  a  beefsteak.” 

Although  Trollope  wrote  for  money,  as  he  frankly  admits,  he  was  also 
ambitious  of  fame,  of  a  desirable  place  in  public  estimation.  His  honest  mind 
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never  attributed  to  itself  genius.  He  never  aspired  to  poetic  heights.  But  he  did 
believe  that  he  could  tell  a  story  so  as  to  interest  people. 

Unlike  his  friend  Wilkie  Collins,  he  could  not  devise  startling  situations,  or 
an  ingenious  puzzle  of  a  plot.  Character  appealed  to  him  more  strongly  than 
incident;  and  he  felt  more  interest  in  the  kind  of  men  and  women  he  saw 
about  him  than  in  unusual  characters.  He  loved  to  show  people  in  the  every¬ 
day  relations  of  life  —  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other  —  and  in  the 
English  setting  he  best  knew.  Thus  he  was  a  forerunner  of  our  later  realism, 
with  its  effort  to  fix  contemporary  life.  Of  strong  yet  simple  emotions  himself, 
with  a  satirically  humorous  sense  of  common  self-deceptions  and  foibles,  and 
also  an  optimistic  belief  in  human  nobility,  he  pictures  the  world  to  which  most 
of  his  readers  belong. 

Trollope  injured  his  own  fame  in  some  quarters  by  confessing  in  his  '  Auto¬ 
biography  ’  that  he  wrote  novels  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  way.  He  ex¬ 
ulted  in  his  own  capacity  for  plodding,  and  could  not  understand  George 
Eliot’s  shudders  when  he  boasted  of  his  twenty  pages  a  week,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words  a  page  —  which,  sick  or  well,  he  forced  himself  to  accomplish. 
"To  me  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  if  the  shoemaker  were  to  wait  for  in¬ 
spiration,  or  the  tallow-chandler  for  the  divine  moment  of  melting,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  This  hard-and-fast  system,  although  conducive  to  quantity,  led  to  the 
publication  of  dull,  or  at  any  rate,  uninspired  pages.  Anthony  Trollope  was 
very  prolific.  He  wrote  many  magazines  sketches,  short  stories,  and  books  of 
travel;  and  did  a  great  deal  of  editorial  work  in  connection  with  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  and  the  Fortnightly  Magazine,  in  addition  to  about  thirty  novels. 
But  of  all  his  works  perhaps  only  '  The  Parliamentary  Series,’  '  The  Chroni¬ 
cles  .of  Barset,’  and  '  Orley  Farm  ’  —  by  many  considered  his  best  story  — 
have  permanent  qualities  of  merit.  '  Phineas  Finn,’  '  Phineas  Redux,’  '  Can 
You  Forgive  Her?  ’  '  The  Duke’s  Children,’  '  The  Prime  Minister,’  afford  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  London  life  and  the  complications  of  English 
politics;  and  are  full  of  brilliant  character  sketches.  But  for  simple  human  in¬ 
terest  they  are  inferior  to  the  'Chronicles.’  Wandering  about  Salisbury  one 
day,  Anthony  Trollope  conceived  the  idea  of  'The  Warden’  —  the  first  and 
shortest  of  the  five  included  in  this  series.  Its  reception  showed  him  that  he  had 
learned  at  last  how  to  gratify  the  public.  The  imaginary  county  of  Barset  be¬ 
came  very  real  to  novel  readers.  Gentle  Bishop  Proudie,  impotent  under  the 
rule  of  his  shrewish  wife;  the  impressive  but  shallow  archdeacon,  his  good 
sensible  wife,  and  his  wife’s  relations,  with  their  exaggerated  respect  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  precedences,  involving  petty  squabbles  —  form  the  background  for 
pleasant  romances.  Trollope  delights  in  pretty,  sensible,  spirited  girls.  Grace 
Crawley,  Lily  Dale,  Mary  Thorne,  and  their  sisterhood,  are  fine  warm-hearted 
young  women.  Perhaps  the  most  lovable  character  in  all  Trollope’s  works  is 
mild  Mr.  Harding  —  a  pure-minded  and  simple  Christian,  loving  his  faith, 
and  trying  his  best  to  live  it  consistently. 
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Trollope  never  forces  a  moral.  His  tales  were  written  for  the  recreation  of 
others,  although  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  that  the  pleasure  he  fur¬ 
nished  was  always  wholesome. 

Trollope  saw  the  world  as  a  sphere  of  many  satisfactions,  much  pleasure, 
and  little  joy.  Most  people,  it  seemed  to  him,  struggling  more  or  less  cheer¬ 
fully  through  difficulties,  find  life  something  of  a  makeshift.  This  truth  he 
shows,  and  emphasizes  in  a  rich  voluminous  style  —  like  that  of  a  ready  talker 
with  a  copious  vocabulary  at  command. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  after  his  hard  youth,  Anthony  Trollope 
passed  years  of  comfort  and  congenial  companionship.  His  frank  delight  in 
the  Garrick  Club  —  where  he  met  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Wilkie  Collins,  and 
other  gifted  men  —  compensated  his  solitary  boyhood.  Another  enduring 
pleasure  was  hunting.  He  kept  fine  horses,  and  followed  the  hounds  clumsily 
but  enthusiastically  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1882. 

Jane  Grosvenor  Cooke 


Bibliographical  Note  —  In  recent  years,  Trollope  has  regained  much  of 
the  popularity  that  diminished  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  faithfulness 
of  his  pictures  of  English  life  has  been  warmly  praised  by  Michael  Sadleir  in 
his  study  of  Trollope  (1927),  and  increased  sales  of  his  novels  show  that  the 
public  has  once  more  taken  to  reading  them. 


WAR 

From  '  Barchester  Towers  ’ 

GOOD  heavens!  ”  exclaimed  the  archdeacon,  as  he  placed  his  foot  on 
the  gravel  walk  of  the  close,  and  raising  his  hat  with  one  hand,  passed 
the  other  somewhat  violently  over  his  now  grizzled  locks.  Smoke 
issued  forth  from  the  uplifted  beaver  as  it  were  a  cloud  of  wrath;  and  the 
safety-valve  of  his  anger  opened,  and  emitted  a  visible  stream,  preventing  posi¬ 
tive  explosion  and  probable  apoplexy.  "  Good  heavens!  ”  —  and  the  arch¬ 
deacon  looked  up  to  the  gray  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral  tower,  making  a  mute 
appeal  to  that  still  living  witness  which  had  looked  down  on  the  doings  of  so 
many  bishops  of  Barchester. 

"  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  like  that  Mr.  Slope,”  said  Mr.  Harding. 

"  Like  him!  ”  roared  the  archdeacon,  standing  still  for  a  moment  to  give 
more  force  to  his  voice;  "  like  him!  ”  All  the  ravens  of  the  close  cawed  their 
assent.  The  old  bells  of  the  tower,  in  chiming  the  hour,  echoed  the  words;  and 
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the  swallows  flying  out  from  their  nests  mutely  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
Like  Mr.  Slope!  Why  no,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  any  Barchester-bred 
living  thing  should  like  Mr.  Slope! 

"  Nor  Mrs.  Proudie  either,”  said  Mr.  Harding. 

The  archdeacon  hereupon  forgot  himself.  I  will  not  follow  his  example,  nor 
shock  my  readers  by  transcribing  the  term  in  which  he  expressed  his  feeling  as 
to  the  lady  who  had  been  named.  The  ravens  and  the  last  lingering  notes  of 
the  clock  bells  were  less  scrupulous,  and  repeated  in  corresponding  echoes  the 
very  improper  exclamation.  The  archdeacon  again  raised  his  hat,  and  another 
salutary  escape  of  steam  was  effected. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  precentor  tried  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  wife  of  a  bishop  of  Barchester  had  been  thus  designated,  in  the  close  of  the 
cathedral,  by  the  lips  of  its  own  archdeacon;  but  he  could  not  do  it. 

"  This  bishop  seems  to  be  a  quiet  man  enough,”  suggested  Mr.  Harding, 
having  acknowledged  to  himself  his  own  failure. 

"  Idiot!  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  who  for  the  nonce  was  not  capable  of  more 
than  such  spasmodic  attempts  at  utterance. 

"  Well,  he  did  not  seem  very  bright,”  said  Mr.  Harding;  "  and  yet  he  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  a  clever  man.  I  suppose  he’s  cautious  and  not 
inclined  to  express  himself  very  freely.” 

The  new  bishop  of  Barchester  was  already  so  contemptible  a  creature  in 
Dr.  Grantly’s  eyes  that  he  could  not  condescend  to  discuss  his  character.  He 
was  a  puppet  to  be  played  by  others;  a  mere  wax  doll,  done  up  in  an  apron 
and  a  shovel  hat,  to  be  stuck  on  a  throne  or  elsewhere,  and  pulled  about  by 
wires  as  others  chose.  Dr.  Grantly  did  not  choose  to  let  himself  down  low 
enough  to  talk  about  Dr.  Proudie;  but  he  saw  that  he  would  have  to  talk 
about  the  other  members  of  his  household,  the  coadjutor  bishops,  who  had 
brought  his  Lordship  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  box,  and  were  about  to  handle  the 
wires  as  they  willed.  This  in  itself  was  a  terrible  vexation  to  the  archdeacon. 
Could  he  have  ignored  the  chaplain,  and  have  fought  the  bishop,  there  would 
have  been,  at  any  rate,  nothing  degrading  in  such  a  contest.  Let  the  Queen 
make  whom  she  would  bishop  of  Barchester:  a  man,  or  even  an  ape,  when  once 
a  bishop,  would  be  a  respectable  adversary,  if  he  would  but  fight,  himself. 
But  what  was  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Grantly  to  do,  when  such  another  person 
as  Mr.  Slope  was  put  forward  as  his  antagonist? 

If  he,  our  archdeacon,  refused  the  combat,  Mr.  Slope  would  walk  triumph¬ 
ant  over  the  field,  and  have  the  diocese  of  Barchester  under  his  heel. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  archdeacon  accepted  as  his  enemy  the  man  whom 
the  new  puppet  bishop  put  before  him  as  such,  he  would  have  to  talk  about 
Mr.  Slope,  and  write  about  Mr.  Slope,  and  in  all  matters  treat  with  Mr.  Slope, 
as  a  being  standing  in  some  degree  on  ground  similar  to  his  own.  He  would 
have  to  meet  Mr.  Slope;  to  —  Bah!  the  idea  was  sickening.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Slope. 
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"  He  is  the  most  thoroughly  bestial  creature  that  ever  I  set  my  eyes  upon,” 
said  the  archdeacon. 

"  Who  —  the  bishop?  ”  asked  the  other  innocently. 

"Bishop!  no;  —  I’m  not  talking  about  the  bishop.  How  on  earth  such  a 
creature  got  ordained!  They’ll  ordain  anybody  now,  I  know:  but  he’s  been 
in  the  Church  these  ten  years;  and  they  used  to  be  a  little  careful  ten  years 
ago. 

"  Oh!  you  mean  Mr.  Slope.” 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  animal  less  like  a  gentleman?  ”  asked  Dr.  Grantly. 

"  I  can’t  say  I  felt  myself  much  disposed  to  like  him.” 

"  Like  him!  ”  again  shouted  the  doctor,  and  the  assenting  ravens  again 
cawed  an  echo.  "  Of  course  you  don’t  like  him.  It’s  not  a  question  of  liking. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  him?  ” 

"  Do  with  him?  ”  asked  Mr.  Harding. 

"Yes;  —  what  are  we  to  do  with  him?  How  are  we  to  treat  him?  There 
he  is,  and  there  he’ll  stay.  He  has  put  his  foot  in  that  palace,  and  he  will  never 
take  it  out  again  till  he’s  driven.  How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  him?  ” 

"  I  don’t  suppose  he  can  do  us  much  harm.” 

"  Not  do  harm!  —  Well:  I  think  you’ll  find  yourself  of  a  different  opinion 
before  a  month  is  gone.  What  would  you  say  now  if  he  got  himself  put  into 
the  hospital?  Would  that  be  harm?  ” 

Mr.  Harding  mused  awhile,  and  then  said  he  didn’t  think  the  new  bishop 
would  put  Mr.  Slope  into  the  hospital. 

"  If  he  doesn’t  put  him  there,  he’ll  put  him  somewhere  else  where  he’ll  be  as 
bad.  I  tell  you  that  that  man,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  will  be  bishop  of 
Barchester.”  Then  again  Dr.  Grantly  raised  his  hat,  and  rubbed  his  hand 
thoughtfully  and  sadly  over  his  head. 

"  Impudent  scoundrel!  ”  he  continued  after  a  while.  "To  dare  to  cross- 
examine  me  about  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  diocese  —  and  Sunday  traveling 
too.  I  never  in  my  life  met  his  equal  for  sheer  impudence.  Why,  he  must  have 
thought  we  were  two  candidates  for  ordination!  ” 

"  I  declare  I  thought  Mrs.  Proudie  was  the  worst  of  the  two,”  said  Mr. 
Harding. 

"  When  a  woman  is  impertinent,  one  must  only  put  up  with  it,  and  keep 
out  of  her  way  in  future.  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  put  up  with  Mr.  Slope. 
'  Sabbath  traveling!  ’  ”  and  the  doctor  attempted  to  imitate  the  peculiar  drawl 
of  the  man  he  so  much  disliked:  "  '  Sabbath  traveling!  ’  Those  are  the  sort  of 
men  who  will  ruin  the  Church  of  England,  and  make  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman  disreputable.  It  is  not  the  dissenters  or  the  papists  that  we  should 
fear,  but  the  set  of  canting,  low-bred  hypocrites  who  are  wriggling  their  way 
in  among  us;  men  who  have  no  fixed  principle,  no  standard  ideas  of  religion 
or  doctrine,  but  who  take  up  some  popular  cry,  as  this  fellow  has  done  about 
'  Sabbath  traveling.’  ” 
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Dr.  Grantly  did  not  again  repeat  the  question  aloud,  but  he  did  so  con¬ 
stantly  to  himself,  "  What  were  they  to  do  with  Mr.  Slope?  ”  How  was  he 
openly,  before  the  world,  to  show  that  he  utterly  disapproved  of  and  abhorred 
such  a  man? 

Hitherto  Barchester  had  escaped  the  taint  of  any  extreme  rigor  of  church 
doctrine.  The  clergymen  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  though  very  well  in¬ 
clined  to  promote  high-class  principles,  privileges,  and  prerogatives,  had  never 
committed  themselves  to  tendencies  which  are  somewhat  too  loosely  called 
Puseyite  practices.  They  all  preached  in  their  black  gowns,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  before  them;  they  wore  ordinary  black  cloth  waistcoats;  they  had 
no  candles  on  their  altars,  either  lighted  or  unlighted;  they  made  no  peculiar 
genuflexions,  and  were  contented  to  confine  themselves  to  such  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances  as  had  been  in  vogue  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  services  were 
decently  and  demurely  read  in  their  parish  churches,  chanting  was  confined  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  science  of  intoning  was  unknown.  One  young  man  who 
had  come  direct  from  Oxford  as  a  curate  to  Plumstead  had,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  Sundays,  made  a  faint  attempt,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
poorer  part  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Grantly  had  not  been  present  on  the 
occasion;  but  Mrs.  Grantly,  who  had  her  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  service  expressed  a  hope  that  the  young  gentleman  had  not 
been  taken  ill,  and  offered  to  send  him  all  kinds  of  condiments  supposed  to 
be  good  for  a  sore  throat.  After  that  there  had  been  no  more  intoning  at 
Plumstead  Episcopi. 

But  now  the  archdeacon  began  to  meditate  on  some  strong  measures  of  ab¬ 
solute  opposition.  Dr.  Proudie  and  his  crew  were  of  the  lowest  possible  order 
of  Church  of  England  clergymen;  and  therefore  it  behoved  him,  Dr.  Grantly, 
to  be  of  the  very  highest.  Dr.  Proudie  would  abolish  all  forms  and  ceremonies; 
and  therefore  Dr.  Grantly  felt  the  sudden  necessity  of  multiplying  them.  Dr. 
Proudie  would  consent  to  deprive  the  Church  of  all  collective  authority  and 
rule;  and  therefore  Dr.  Grantly  would  stand  up  for  the  full  power  of  con¬ 
vocation,  and  the  renewal  of  all  its  ancient  privileges. 

It  was  true  that  he  could  not  himself  intone  the  service;  but  he  could  procure 
the  co-operation  of  any  number  of  gentleman-like  curates  well  trained  in  the 
mystery  of  doing  so.  He  would  not  willingly  alter  his  own  fashion  of  dress; 
but  he  could  people  Barchester  with  young  clergymen  dressed  in  the  longest 
frocks,  and  in  the  highest-breasted  silk  waistcoats.  He  certainly  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  cross  himself,  or  to  advocate  the  real  presence;  but  without  going  this 
length,  there  were  various  observances,  by  adopting  which  he  could  plainly 
show  his  antipathy  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Proudie  and  Mr.  Slope. 

All  these  things  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  close 
with  Mr.  Harding.  War,  war,  internecine  war  was  in  his  heart.  He  felt  that, 
as  regarded  himself  and  Mr.  Slope,  one  of  the  two  must  be  annihilated  as  fai 
as  the  city  of  Barchester  was  concerned;  and  he  did  not  intend  to  give  way 
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until  there  was  not  left  to  him  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  he  could  stand.  He 
still  flattered  himself  that  he  could  make  Barchester  too  hot  to  hold  Mr.  Slope; 
and  he  had  no  weakness  of  spirit  to  prevent  his  bringing  about  such  a  con¬ 
summation  if  it  were  in  his  power. 

"  I  suppose  Susan  must  call  at  the  palace,”  said  Mr.  Harding. 

"  Yes,  she  shall  call  there;  but  it  shall  be  once  and  once  only.  I  dare  say 
'  the  horses  ’  won’t  find  it  convenient  to  come  out  to  Plumstead  very  soon,  and 
when  that  once  is  done  the  matter  may  drop.” 

"  I  don’t  suppose  Eleanor  need  call.  I  don’t  think  Eleanor  would  get  on  at 
all  well  with  Mrs.  Proudie.” 

"  Not  the  least  necessity  in  life,”  replied  the  archdeacon,  reflecting  that  a 
ceremony  which  was  necessary  for  his  wife  might  not  be  at  all  binding  on  the 
widow  of  John  Bold.  "  Not  the  slightest  reason  on  earth  why  she  should  do 
so,  if  she  doesn’t  like  it.  For  myself,  I  don’t  think  that  any  decent  young 
woman  should  be  subjected  to  the  nuisance  of  being  in  the  same  room  with 
that  man.” 

And  so  the  two  clergymen  parted;  Mr.  Harding  going  to  his  daughter’s 
house,  and  the  archdeacon  seeking  the  seclusion  of  his  brougham. 

The  new  inhabitants  of  the  palace  did  not  express  any  higher  opinion  of 
their  visitors  than  their  visitors  had  expressed  of  them.  Though  they  did  not 
use  quite  such  strong  language  as  Dr.  Grantly  had  done,  they  felt  as  much 
personal  aversion,  and  were  quite  as  well  aware  as  he  was  that  there  would 
be  a  battle  to  be  fought,  and  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  Proudieism  in 
Barchester  as  long  as  Grantlyism  was  predominant. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Slope  had  not  already  within  his 
breast  a  better  prepared  system  of  strategy,  a  more  accurately  defined  line  of 
hostile  conduct,  than  the  archdeacon.  Dr.  Grantly  was  going  to  fight  because 
he  found  that  he  hated  the  man.  Mr.  Slope  had  predetermined  to  hate  the 
man  because  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  fighting  him.  When  he  had  first  re¬ 
viewed  the  carte  du  pays  [map  of  the  country],  previous  to  his  entry  into 
Barchester,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  conciliating  the  archdeacon,  of 
cajoling  and  flattering  him  into  submission,  and  of  obtaining  the  upper  hand 
by  cunning  instead  of  courage.  A  little  inquiry,  however,  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  all  his  cunning  would  fail  to  win  over  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Grantly 
to  such  a  mode  of  action  as  that  to  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Slope;  and  he  then  de¬ 
termined  to  fall  back  upon  his  courage.  He  at  once  saw  that  open  battle 
against  Dr.  Grantly  and  all  Dr.  Grantly’s  adherents  was  a  necessity  of  his 
position,  and  he  deliberately  planned  the  most  expedient  methods  of  giving 
offense. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  bishop  had  intimated  to  the  dean  that  with  the 
permission  of  the  canon  then  in  residence,  his  chaplain  would  preach  in  the 
cathedral  on  the  next  Sunday.  The  canon  in  residence  happened  to  be  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Vesey  Stanhope,  who  at  this  time  was  very  busy  on  the  shores 
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of  the  Lake  of  Como,  adding  to  that  unique  collection  of  butterflies  for  which 
he  is  so  famous.  Or  rather,  he  would  have  been  in  residence  but  for  the  butter¬ 
flies  and  other  such  summer-day  considerations;  and  the  vicar-choral,  who  was 
to  take  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  by  no  means  objected  to  having  his  work  done 
for  him  by  Mr.  Slope. 

Mr.  Slope  accordingly  preached;  and  if  a  preacher  can  have  satisfaction  in 
being  listened  to,  Mr.  Slope  ought  to  have  been  gratified.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  gratified,  and  that  he  left  the  pulpit  with  the  conviction  that 
he  had  done  what  he  intended  to  do  when  he  entered  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  new  bishop  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  throne 
allotted  to  him.  New  scarlet  cushions  and  drapery  had  been  prepared,  with 
new  gilt  binding  and  new  fringe.  The  old  carved  oak-wood  of  the  throne,  as¬ 
cending  with  its  numerous  grotesque  pinnacles  half-way  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  had  been  washed,  and  dusted,  and  rubbed,  and  it  all  looked  very  smart. 
Ah!  how  often  sitting  there,  in  happy  early  days,  on  those  lowly  benches  in 
front  of  the  altar,  have  I  whiled  away  the  tedium  of  a  sermon  in  considering 
how  best  I  might  thread  my  way  up  amidst  those  wooden  towers,  and  climb 
safely  to  the  topmost  pinnacle! 

All  Barchester  went  to  hear  Mr.  Slope;  —  either  for  that  or  to  gaze  at  the 
new  bishop.  All  the  best  bonnets  of  the  city  were  there,  and  moreover  all  the 
best  glossy  clerical  hats.  Not  a  stall  but  had  its  fitting  occupant;  for  though 
some  of  the  prebendaries  might  be  away  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  their  places  were 
filled  by  brethren  who  flocked  into  Barchester  on  the  occasion.  The  dean  was 
there  —  a  heavy  old  man,  now  too  old  indeed  to  attend  frequently  in  his  place 
—  and  so  was  the  archdeacon.  So  also  were  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the 
precentor,  sundry  canons  and  minor  canons,  and  every  lay  member  of  the 
choir,  prepared  to  sing  the  new  bishop  in  with  due  melody  and  harmonious 
expression  of  sacred  welcome. 

The  service  was  certainly  very  well  performed.  Such  was  always  the  case  at 
Barchester,  as  the  musical  education  of  the  choir  had  been  good,  and  the 
voices  had  been  carefully  selected.  The  psalms  were  beautifully  chanted;  the 
Te  Deum  was  magnificently  sung;  and  the  litany  was  given  in  a  manner  which 
is  still  to  be  found  at  Barchester,  but,  if  my  taste  be  correct,  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  litany  in  Barchester  cathedral  has  long  been  the  special  task 
to  which  Mr.  Harding’s  skill  and  voice  have  been  devoted.  Crowded  audiences 
generally  make  good  performers;  and  though  Mr.  Harding  was  not  aware  of 
any  extraordinary  exertion  on  his  part,  yet  probably  he  rather  exceeded  his 
usual  mark.  Others  were  doing  their  best,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
emulate  his  brethren.  So  the  service  went  on,  and  at  last  Mr.  Slope  got  into 
the  pulpit. 

He  chose  for  his  text  a  verse  from  the  precepts  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  as  to  the  conduct  necessary  in  a  spiritual  pastor  and  guide;  and  it 
was  immediately  evident  that  the  good  clergy  of  Barchester  were  to  have  a 
lesson. 
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"  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.”  These  were  the  words  of  his 
text;  and  with  such  a  subject  in  such  a  place,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such 
a  preacher  would  be  listened  to  by  such  an  audience.  He  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention,  and  not  without  considerable  surprise.  Whatever  opinion 
of  Mr.  Slope  might  have  been  held  in  Barchester  before  he  commenced  his  dis¬ 
course,  none  of  his  hearers,  when  it  was  over,  could  mistake  him  either  for  a 
fool  or  a  coward. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  were  I  to  travesty  a  sermon,  or  even  to  repeat  the 
language  of  it  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  In  endeavoring  to  depict  the  characters 
of  the  persons  of  whom  I  write,  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  forced  to  speak  of 
sacred  things.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  scoff  at  the  pul¬ 
pit,  though  some  may  imagine  that  I  do  not  feel  all  the  reverence  that  is  due 
to  the  cloth.  I  may  question  the  infallibility  of  the  teachers,  but  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  therefore  be  accused  of  doubt  as  to  the  thing  to  be  taught. 

Mr.  Slope,  in  commencing  his  sermon,  showed  no  slight  tact  in  his  ambigu¬ 
ous  manner  of  hinting  that,  humble  as  he  was  himself,  he  stood  there  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  illustrious  divine  who  sat  opposite  to  him;  and  having 
premised  so  much,  he  gave  forth  a  very  accurate  definition  of  the  conduct 
which  that  prelate  would  rejoice  to  see  in  the  clergymen  now  brought  under 
his  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  peculiar  points  insisted  upon 
were  exactly  those  which  were  most  distasteful  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
and  most  averse  to  their  practice  and  opinions;  and  that  all  those  peculiar 
habits  and  privileges  which  have  always  been  dear  to  high-church  priests,  to 
that  party  which  is  now  scandalously  called  the  high-and-dry  church,  were 
ridiculed,  abused,  and  anathematized.  Now,  the  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of 
Barchester  are  all  of  the  high-and-dry  church. 

Having  thus,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  explained  how  a  clergyman 
should  show  himself  approved  unto  God,  as  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  he  went  on  to  explain  how  the  word  of  truth  should  be  divided;  and 
here  he  took  a  rather  narrow  view  of  the  question,  and  fetched  his  arguments 
from  afar.  His  object  was  to  express  his  abomination  of  all  ceremonious  modes 
of  utterance,  to  cry  down  any  religious  feeling  which  might  be  excited,  not  by 
the  sense,  but  by  the  sound  of  words,  and  in  fact  to  insult  cathedral  practices. 
Had  St.  Paul  spoken  of  rightly  pronouncing  instead  of  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth,  this  part  of  his  sermon  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose; 
but  the  preacher’s  immediate  object  was  to  preach  Mr.  Slope’s  doctrine,  and 
not  St.  Paul’s,  and  he  contrived  to  give  the  necessary  twist  to  the  text  with 
some  skill. 

He  could  not  exactly  say,  preaching  from  a  cathedral  pulpit,  that  chanting 
should  be  abandoned  in  cathedral  services.  By  such  an  assertion,  he  would  have 
overshot  his  mark  and  rendered  himself  absurd  —  to  the  delight  of  his  hear¬ 
ers.  He  could,  however  —  and  did  —  allude  with  heavy  denunciations  to  the 
practice  of  intoning  in  parish  churches,  although  the  practice  was  all  but  un- 
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known  in  the  diocese;  and  from  thence  he  came  round  to  the  undue  preponder¬ 
ance  which,  he  asserted,  music  had  over  meaning  in  the  beautiful  service  which 
they  had  just  heard.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  the  practices  of  our  ancestors 
could  not  be  abandoned  at  a  moment’s  notice;  the  feelings  of  the  aged  would 
be  outraged,  and  the  minds  of  respectable  men  would  be  shocked.  There  were 
many,  he  was  aware,  of  not  sufficient  caliber  of  thought  to  perceive,  of  not 
sufficient  education  to  know,  that  a  mode  of  service  which  was  effective  when 
outward  ceremonies  were  of  more  moment  than  inward  feelings,  had  become 
all  but  barbarous  at  a  time  when  inward  conviction  was  everything,  when  each 
word  of  the  minister’s  lips  should  fall  intelligibly  into  the  listener’s  heart. 
Formerly  the  religion  of  the  multitude  had  been  an  affair  of  the  imagination. 
Now,  in  these  latter  days,  it  had  become  necessary  that  a  Christian  should  have 
a  reason  for  his  faith;  should  not  only  believe,  but  digest  —  not  only  hear,  but 
understand.  The  words  of  our  morning  service  — how  beautiful,  how  appo¬ 
site,  how  intelligible  they  were,  when  read  with  simple  and  distinct  decorum! 
but  how  much  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  lost  when  they  were  produced 
with  all  the  meretricious  charms  of  melody!  etc.,  etc. 

Here  was  a  sermon  to  be  preached  before  Mr.  Archdeacon  Grantly,  Mr. 
Precentor  Harding,  and  the  rest  of  them!  before  a  whole  dean  and  chapter 
assembled  in  their  own  cathedral!  before  men  who  had  grown  old  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  peculiar  services,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  excellence  for  all 
intended  purposes!  This  too  from  such  a  man,  a  clerical  parvenu,  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  cure,  a  mere  chaplain,  an  intruder  among  them;  a  fellow  raked  up,  so 
said  Dr.  Grantly,  from  the  gutters  of  Marylebone!  They  had  to  sit  through  it. 
None  of  them,  not  even  Dr.  Grantly,  could  close  his  ears,  nor  leave  the  house 
of  God  during  the  hours  of  service.  They  were  under  an  obligation  of  listen¬ 
ing,  and  that  too  without  any  immediate  power  of  reply. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  hardship  at  present  inflicted  on  mankind,  in 
civilized  and  free  countries,  than  the  necessity  of  listening  to  sermons.  No  one 
but  a  preaching  clergyman  has,  in  these  realms,  the  power  of  compelling  an 
audience  to  sit  silent  and  be  tormented.  No  one  but  a  preaching  clergyman 
can  revel  in  platitudes,  truisms,  and  untruisms,  and  yet  receive,  as  his  undis¬ 
puted  privilege,  the  same  respectful  demeanor  as  though  words  of  impassioned 
eloquence  or  persuasive  logic  fell  from  his  lips.  Let  a  professor  of  law  or 
physic  And  his  place  in  a  lecture-room,  and  there  pour  forth  jejune  words  and 
useless  empty  phrases,  and  he  will  pour  them  forth  to  empty  benches.  Let  a 
barrister  attempt  to  talk  without  talking  well,  and  he  will  talk  but  seldom.  A 
judge’s  charge  need  be  listened  to  perforce  by  none  but  the  jury,  prisoner,  and 
jailer.  A  Member  of  Parliament  can  be  coughed  down  or  counted  out.  Town 
councilors  can  be  tabooed.  But  no  one  can  rid  himself  of  the  preaching  clergy¬ 
man.  He  is  the  bore  of  the  age,  the  old  man  whom  we  Sinbads  cannot  shake 
off,  the  nightmare  that  disturbs  our  Sunday’s  rest,  the  incubus  that  overloads 
our  religion  and  makes  God’s  service  distasteful.  We  are  not  forced  into 
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church!  No;  but  we  desire  more  than  that.  We  desire  not  to  be  forced  to  stay 
away.  We  desire,  nay,  we  are  resolute,  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  public  worship: 
but  we  desire  also  that  we  may  do  so  without  an  amount  of  tedium  which 
ordinary  human  nature  cannot  endure  with  patience;  that  we  may  be  able  to 
leave  the  house  of  God  without  that  anxious  longing  for  escape  which  is  the 
common  consequence  of  common  sermons. 

With  what  complacency  will  a  young  parson  deduce  false  conclusions  from 
misunderstood  texts,  and  then  threaten  us  with  all  the  penalties  of  Hades  if 
we  neglect  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  he  has  given  us!  Yes,  my  too  self- 
confident  juvenile  friend,  I  do  believe  in  those  mysteries  which  are  so  common 
in  your  mouth;  I  do  believe  in  the  unadulterated  Word  which  you  hold  there 
in  your  hand:  but  you  must  pardon  me  if,  in  some  things,  I  doubt  your  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  Bible  is  good,  the  Prayer-Book  is  good;  nay,  you  yourself 
would  be  acceptable,  if  you  would  read  to  me  some  portion  of  those  time- 
honored  discourses  which  our  great  divines  have  elaborated  in  the  full  maturity 
of  their  powers.  But  you  must  excuse  me,  my  insufficient  young  lecturer,  if  I 
yawn  over  your  imperfect  sentences,  your  repeated  phrases,  your  false  pathos, 
your  drawlings  and  denouncings,  your  humming  and  hawing,  your  oh-ing  and 
ah-ing,  your  black  gloves  and  your  white  handkerchief.  To  me,  it  all  means 
nothing;  and  hours  are  too  precious  to  be  so  wasted  —  if  one  could  only 
avoid  it. 

And  here  I  must  make  a  protest  against  the  pretense,  so  often  put  forward 
by  the  working  clergy,  that  they  are  overburdened  by  the  multitude  of  ser¬ 
mons  to  be  preached.  We  are  all  too  fond  of  our  own  voices,  and  a  preacher  is 
encouraged  in  the  vanity  of  making  his  heard  by  the  privilege  of  a  compelled 
audience.  His  sermon  is  the  pleasant  morsel  of  his  life,  his  delicious  moment 
of  self-exaltation.  "  I  have  preached  nine  sermons  this  week,”  said  a  young 
friend  to  me  the  other  day,  with  hand  languidly  raised  to  his  brow,  the  picture 
of  an  overburdened  martyr.  "  Nine  this  week,  seven  last  week,  four  the  week 
before.  I  have  preached  twenty-three  sermons  this  month.  It  is  really  too 
much.”  "Too  much  indeed,”  said  I,  shuddering;  "  too  much  for  the  strength 
of  anyone.”  "Yes,”  he  answered  meekly,  "indeed  it  is;  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  it  painfully.”  "  Would,”  said  I,  "  you  could  feel  it;  would  that  you  could 
be  made  to  feel  it.”  But  he  never  guessed  that  my  heart  was  wrung  for  the 
poor  listeners. 

There  was,  at  any  rate,  no  tedium  felt  in  listening  to  Mr.  Slope  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  question.  His  subject  came  too  home  to  his  audience  to  be  dull;  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Slope  had  the  gift  of  using  words  forcibly.  He  was  heard 
through  his  thirty  minutes  of  eloquence  with  mute  attention  and  open  ears; 
but  with  angry  eyes,  which  glared  round  from  one  enraged  parson  to  another, 
with  widespread  nostrils  from  which  already  burst  forth  fumes  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  with  many  shufflings  of  the  feet  and  uneasy  motions  of  the  body, 
which  betokened  minds  disturbed,  and  hearts  not  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
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At  last  the  bishop,  who,  of  all  the  congregation,  had  been  most  surprised, 
and  whose  hair  almost  stood  on  end  with  terror,  gave  the  blessing  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  equal  to  that  in  which  he  had  long  been  practising  it  in  his  own 
study,  and  the  congregation  was  free  to  go  their  way. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  BARCHESTER  IS  CRUSHED 
From  '  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  ’ 

WHO  inquires  why  it  is  that  a  little  greased  flour  rubbed  in  among 
the  hair  on  a  footman’s  head — just  one  dab  here  and  another 
there  —  gives  such  a  tone  of  high  life  to  the  family?  And  seeing 
that  the  thing  is  so  easily  done,  why  do  not  more  people  attempt  it?  The  tax 
on  hair-powder  is  but  thirteen  shillings  a  year.  It  may  indeed  be  that  the 
slightest  dab  in  the  world  justifies  the  wearer  in  demanding  hot  meat  three 
times  a  day,  and  wine  at  any  rate  on  Sundays.  I  think,  however,  that  a  bishop’s 
wife  may  enjoy  the  privilege  without  such  heavy  attendant  expense;  other¬ 
wise  the  man  who  opened  the  bishop’s  door  to  Mr.  Crawley  would  hardly 
have  been  so  ornamented. 

The  man  asked  for  a  card.  "  My  name  is  Mr.  Crawley,”  said  our  friend. 
"  The  bishop  has  desired  me  to  come  to  him  at  this  hour.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  tell  him  that  I  am  here.”  The  man  again  asked  for  a  card.  "  I  am  not  bound 
to  carry  with  me  my  name  printed  on  a  ticket,”  said  Mr.  Crawley.  "  If  you 
cannot  remember  it,  give  me  pen  and  paper,  and  I  will  write  it.”  The  servant, 
somewhat  awed  by  the  stranger’s  manner,  brought  the  pen  and  paper,  and 
Mr.  Crawley  wrote  his  name  — 

"THE  REV.  JOSIAH  CRAWLEY,  M.  A., 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Hogglestock.” 

He  was  then  ushered  into  a  waiting-room;  but  to  his  disappointment,  was 
not  kept  there  waiting  long.  Within  three  minutes  he  was  ushered  into  the 
bishop’s  study,  and  into  the  presence  of  the  two  great  luminaries  of  the  diocese. 
He  was  at  first  somewhat  disconcerted  by  finding  Mrs.  Proudie  in  the  room. 
In  the  imaginary  conversation  with  the  bishop  which  he  had  been  preparing 
on  the  road,  he  had  conceived  that  the  bishop  would  be  attended  by  a  chap¬ 
lain,  and  he  had  suited  his  words  to  the  joint  discomfiture  of  the  bishop  and 
of  the  lower  clergyman;  but  now  the  line  of  his  battle  must  be  altered.  This 
was  no  doubt  an  injury,  but  he  trusted  to  his  courage  and  readiness  to  enable 
him  to  surmount  it.  He  had  left  his  hat  behind  him  in  the  waiting-room,  but 
he  kept  his  old  short  cloak  still  upon  his  shoulders;  and  when  he  entered  the 
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bishop’s  room  his  hands  and  arms  were  hid  beneath  it.  There  was  something 
lowly  in  this  constrained  gait.  It  showed  at  least  that  he  had  no  idea  of  being 
asked  to  shake  hands  with  the  august  persons  he  might  meet.  And  his  head 
was  somewhat  bowed,  though  his  great,  bald,  broad  forehead  showed  itself 
so  prominent,  that  neither  the  bishop  nor  Mrs.  Proudie  could  drop  it  from 
their  sight  during  the  whole  interview.  He  was  a  man  who  when  seen  could 
hardly  be  forgotten.  The  deep,  angry,  remonstrant  eyes,  the  shaggy  eyebrows, 
telling  tales  of  frequent  anger  —  of  anger  frequent  but  generally  silent  —  the 
repressed  indignation  of  the  habitual  frown,  the  long  nose  and  large  powerful 
mouth,  the  deep  furrows  on  the  cheek,  and  the  general  look  of  thought  and 
suffering,  all  combined  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  man  remarkable,  and 
to  describe  to  the  beholders  at  once  his  true  character.  No  one  ever  on  seeing 
Mr.  Crawley  took  him  to  be  a  happy  man,  or  a  weak  man,  or  an  ignorant 
man,  or  a  wise  man. 

"You  are  very  punctual,  Mr.  Crawley,”  said  the  bishop.  Mr.  Crawley 
simply  bowed  his  head,  still  keeping  his  hands  beneath  his  cloak.  "  Will  you 
not  take  a  chair  nearer  to  the  fire?  ”  Mr.  Crawley  had  not  seated  himself, 
but  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  a  chair  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  re¬ 
solved  that  he  would  not  use  it  unless  he  were  duly  asked.  Now  he  seated 
himself  —  still  at  a  distance. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,”  he  said:  "  I  am  warm  with  walking,  and  if  you 
please,  will  avoid  the  fire.” 

"You  have  not  walked,  Mr.  Crawley?” 

"Yes,  my  lord.  I  have  been  walking.” 

"  Not  from  Hogglestock!  ” 

Now,  this  was  a  matter  which  Mr.  Crawley  certainly  did  not  mean  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  bishop.  It  might  be  well  for  the  bishop  to  demand  his  presence 
in  the  palace,  but  it  could  be  no  part  of  the  bishop’s  duty  to  inquire  how  he 
got  there.  "  That,  my  lord,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,”  said  he.  "  I  am  glad  at 
any  rate  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  obey  your  Lordship’s  order  in  coming 
hither  on  this  morning.” 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Proudie  had  not  said  a  word.  She  stood  back  in  the  room, 
near  the  fire  —  more  backward  a  good  deal  than  she  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  clergymen  made  their  ordinary  visits.  On  such  occasions  she  would  come 
forward  and  shake  hands  with  them  graciously  —  graciously  even  if  proudly: 
but  she  felt  that  she  must  do  nothing  of  that  kind  now;  there  must  be  no 
shaking  hands  with  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds!  It 
might  probably  be  necessary  to  keep  Mr.  Crawley  at  a  distance;  and  there¬ 
fore  she  had  remained  in  the  background.  But  Mr.  Crawley  seemed  to  be 
disposed  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  and  therefore  she  could  speak. 
"  I  hope  your  wife  and  children  are  well,  Mr.  Crawley?  ”  she  said. 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  my  children  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Crawley  suffers  no 
special  ailment  at  present.” 
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"  That  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,  Mr.  Crawley.”  Whether  he  were  or 
were  not  thankful  for  such  mercies  as  these,  was  no  business  of  the  bishop 
or  the  bishop’s  wife.  That  was  between  him  and  his  God.  So  he  would  not 
even  bow  to  this  civility,  but  sat  with  his  head  erect,  and  with  a  great  frown 
on  his  heavy  brow. 

Then  the  bishop  rose  from  his  chair  to  speak,  intending  to  take  up  a  position 
on  the  rug.  But  as  he  did  so  Mr.  Crawley  rose  also,  and  the  bishop  found 
that  he  would  thus  lose  his  expected  vantage.  "  Will  you  not  be  seated,  Mr. 
Crawley?  ”  said  the  bishop.  Mr.  Crawley  smiled,  but  stood  his  ground.  Then 
the  bishop  returned  to  his  arm-chair,  and  Mr.  Crawley  also  sat  down  again. 
"  Mr.  Crawley,”  began  the  bishop,  "  this  matter  which  came  the  other  day 
before  the  magistrates  at  Silverbridge  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  affair.  It 
has  given  me,  I  can  assure  you,  the  most  sincere  pain.” 

Mr.  Crawley  had  made  up  his  mind  how  far  the  bishop  should  be  allowed 
to  go  without  a  rebuke.  He  had  told  himself  that  it  would  only  be  natural,  and 
would  not  be  unbecoming,  that  the  bishop  should  allude  to  the  meeting  of 
the  magistrates  and  to  the  alleged  theft,  and  that  therefore  such  allusion 
should  be  endured  with  patient  humility.  And  moreover,  the  more  rope  he  gave 
the  bishop,  the  more  likely  the  bishop  would  be  to  entangle  himself.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  Mr.  Crawley’s  wish  that  the  bishop  should  entangle  himself. 
He  therefore  replied  very  meekly,  "  It  has  been  most  unfortunate,  my 
lord.” 

"  I  have  felt  for  Mrs.  Crawley  very  deeply,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ley  had  now  made  up  his  mind  that  as  long  as  it  was  possible  he  would  ignore 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Proudie  altogether;  and  therefore  he  made  no  sign  that 
he  heard  the  latter  remark. 

"  It  has  been  most  unfortunate,”  continued  the  bishop.  "  I  have  never  be¬ 
fore  had  a  clergyman  in  my  diocese  placed  in  so  distressing  a  position.” 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  my  lord,”  said  Mr.  Crawley,  who  at  that 
moment  thought  of  a  crisis  which  had  come  in  the  life  of  another  clergyman 
in  the  diocese  of  Barchester,  with  the  circumstances  of  which  he  had  by  chance 
been  made  acquainted. 

"  Exactly,”  said  the  bishop.  "  And  I  am  expressing  my  opinion.”  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ley,  who  understood  fighting,  did  not  think  that  the  time  had  yet  come  for 
striking  a  blow,  so  he  simply  bowed  again.  "A  most  unfortunate  position, 
Mr.  Crawley,”  continued  the  bishop.  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  which  will  have  to  come  before  a  jury  of  your 
countrymen.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  magistrates  assembled  at 
Silverbridge  —  gentlemen  to  whom  no  doubt  you  must  be  known,  as  most 
of  them  live  in  your  neighborhood  —  have  heard  evidence  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject —  ” 

"  Most  convincing  evidence,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  interrupting  her  husband. 
Mr.  Crawley’s  black  brow  became  a  little  blacker  as  he  heard  the  word,  but 
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still  he  ignored  the  woman.  He  not  only  did  not  speak,  but  did  not  turn  his 
eye  upon  her. 

"They  have  heard  the  evidence  on  the  subject,”  continued  the  bishop, 
"and  they  have  thought  it  proper  to  refer  the  decision  as  to  your  innocence 
or  your  guilt  to  a  jury  of  your  countrymen.” 

"And  they  were  right,”  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

"  Very  possibly.  I  don’t  deny  it.  Probably,”  said  the  bishop,  whose  eloquence 
was  somewhat  disturbed  by  Mr.  Crawley’s  ready  acquiescence. 

"  Of  course  they  were  right,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"At  any  rate  it  is  so,”  said  the  bishop.  "You  are  in  the  position  of  a  man 
amenable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land.” 

"There  are  no  criminal  laws,  my  lord,”  said  Mr.  Crawley;  "but  to  such 
laws  as  there  are,  we  are  all  amenable  —  your  Lordship  and  I  alike.” 

"  But  you  are  so  in  a  very  particular  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  remind  you 
what  might  be  your  condition  now,  but  for  the  interposition  of  private 
friends.” 

"  I  should  be  in  the  condition  of  a  man  not  guilty  before  the  law  —  guilt¬ 
less,  as  far  as  the  law  goes  —  but  kept  in  durance,  not  for  faults  of  his  own, 
but  because  otherwise,  by  reason  of  laches  in  the  police,  his  presence  at  the 
assizes  might  not  be  insured.  In  such  a  position  a  man’s  reputation  is  made 
to  hang  for  a  while  on  the  trust  which  some  friends  or  neighbors  may  have  in 
it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  test  is  a  good  one.” 

"You  would  have  been  put  in  prison,  Mr.  Crawley,  because  the  magistrates 
were  of  the  opinion  that  you  had  taken  Mr.  Soames’s  cheque,”  said  Mrs. 
Proudie.  On  this  occasion  he  did  look  at  her.  He  turned  one  glance  upon 
her  from  under  his  eyebrows,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"With  all  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,”  said  the  bishop. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  my  lord,”  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

"But,  bishop,  I  think  that  you  have,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "The  judgment 
formed  by  the  magistrates  as  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  your  clergymen  makes 
it  imperative  upon  you  to  act  in  the  matter.” 

"Yes,  my  dear,  yes;  I  am  coming  to  that.  What  Mrs.  Proudie  says  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  I  have  been  constrained  most  unwillingly  to  take  action  in  this 
matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  you  must  at  the  next  assizes  surrender 
yourself  at  the  court-house  yonder,  to  be  tried  for  this  offense  against  the 
laws.” 

"  That  is  true.  If  I  be  alive,  my  lord,  and  have  strength  sufficient,  I  shall 
be  there.” 

"You  must  be  there,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "The  police  will  look  to  that, 
Mr.  Crawley.”  She  was  becoming  very  angry  in  that  the  man  would  not 
answer  her  a  word.  On  this  occasion  again  he  did  not  even  look  at  her. 

"Yes;  you  will  be  there,”  said  the  bishop.  "Now  that  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  an  unseemly  position  for  a  beneficed  clergyman.” 
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"You  said  before,  my  lord,  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  position;  and  the 
word,  methinks,  was  better  chosen.” 

"It  is  very  unseemly,  very  unseemly  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie;  "nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  unseemly.  The  bishop  might  very  properly  have  used 
a  much  stronger  word.” 

"  Under  these  circumstances,”  continued  the  bishop,  "  looking  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  parish,  to  the  welfare  of  the  diocese,  and  allow  me  to  say,  Mr. 
Crawley,  to  the  welfare  of  yourself  also  —  ” 

"  And  especially  to  the  souls  of  the  people,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

The  bishop  shook  his  head.  It  is  hard  to  be  impressively  eloquent  when  one 
is  interrupted  at  every  best  turned  period,  even  by  a  supporting  voice.  "Yes; 

—  and  looking  of  course  to  the  religious  interests  of  your  people,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ley,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  you  should  cease 
your  ministrations  for  a  while.”  The  bishop  paused,  and  Mr.  Crawley  bowed 
his  head.  "  I  therefore  sent  over  to  you  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  well 
acquainted  —  Mr.  Thumble  —  with  a  letter  from  myself,  in  which  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  impress  upon  you,  without  the  use  of  any  severe  language,  what 
my  convictions  were.” 

"  Severe  words  are  often  the  best  mercy,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  Mr.  Crawley 
had  raised  his  hand,  with  his  finger  out,  preparatory  to  answering  the  bishop. 
But  as  Mrs.  Proudie  had  spoken  he  dropped  his  finger  and  was  silent. 

"  Mr.  Thumble  brought  me  back  your  written  reply,”  continued  the  bishop, 
"  by  which  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  you  were  not  willing  to  submit  yourself 
to  my  counsel  in  the  matter.” 

"  I  was  most  unwilling,  my  lord.  Submission  to  authority  is  at  times  a  duty; 

—  and  at  times  opposition  to  authority  is  a  duty  also.” 

"  Opposition  to  just  authority  cannot  be  a  duty,  Mr.  Crawley.” 

"  Opposition  to  usurped  authority  is  an  imperative  duty,”  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

"  And  who  is  to  be  the  judge?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Proudie.  Then  there  was 
silence  for  a  while;  when,  as  Mr.  Crawley  made  no  reply,  the  lady  repeated 
her  question.  "  Will  you  be  pleased  to  answer  my  question,  sir?  Who,  in  such 
a  case,  is  to  be  the  judge?  ”  But  Mr.  Crawley  did  not  please  to  answer.  "The 
man  is  obstinate,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  I  had  better  proceed,”  said  the  bishop.  "  Mr.  Thumble  brought  me  back 
your  reply,  which  grieved  me  greatly.” 

"It  was  contumacious  and  indecent,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

The  bishop  again  shook  his  head,  and  looked  so  unutterably  miserable 
that  a  smile  came  across  Mr.  Crawley’s  face.  After  all,  others  besides  him¬ 
self  had  their  troubles  and  trials.  Mrs.  Proudie  saw  and  understood  the  smile, 
and  became  more  angry  than  ever.  She  drew  her  chair  close  to  the  table,  and 
began  to  fidget  with  her  fingers  among  the  papers.  She  had  never  before  en¬ 
countered  a  clergyman  so  contumacious,  so  indecent,  so  unreverend  —  so  up¬ 
setting.  She  had  had  to  do  with  men  difficult  to  manage  —  the  archdeacon, 
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for  instance;  but  the  archdeacon  had  never  been  so  impertinent  to  her  as  this 
man.  She  had  quarreled  once  openly  with  a  chaplain  of  her  husband’s,  a 
clergyman  whom  she  herself  had  introduced  to  her  husband,  and  who  had 
treated  her  very  badly  —  but  not  so  badly,  not  with  such  unscrupulous 
violence,  as  she  was  now  encountering  from  this  ill-clothed  beggarly  man,  this 
perpetual  curate,  with  his  dirty  broken  boots,  this  already  half-convicted  thief! 
Such  was  her  idea  of  Mr.  Crawley’s  conduct  to  her,  while  she  was  fingering 
the  papers,  simply  because  Mr.  Crawley  would  not  speak  to  her. 

"  I  forget  where  I  was,  ”  said  the  bishop.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Thumble  came  back, 
and  I  received  your  letter;  —  of  course  I  received  it.  And  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  from  that,  that  in  spite  of  what  had  occurred  at  Silverbridge,  you  were 
still  anxious  to  continue  the  usual  Sunday  ministrations  in  your  church.” 

"  I  was  determined  that  I  would  do  my  duty  at  Hogglestock  as  long  as  I 
might  be  left  there  to  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

"  Duty!  ”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"Just  a  moment,  my  dear,”  said  the  bishop.  "When  Sunday  came,  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  send  Mr.  Thumble  over  again  to  Hogglestock.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  —  to  me  and  Mrs.  Proudie  —  ” 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Crawley  just  now  what  has  occurred  to  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Proudie. 

"Yes;  —  just  so.  And  I  am  sure  that  he  will  take  it  in  good  part.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  Mr.  Crawley,  that  your  first  letter  might  have  been  written  in 
haste.” 

"  It  was  written  in  haste,  my  lord:  your  messenger  was  waiting.” 

"Yes;  —  just  so.  Well,  so  I  sent  him  again,  hoping  that  he  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  It  was  a  most  disagreeable  mission  for  any 
gentleman,  Mr.  Crawley.” 

"Most  disagreeable,  my  lord.” 

"And  you  refused  him  permission  to  obey  the  instructions  which  I  had 
given  him!  You  would  not  let  him  read  from  your  desk,  or  preach  from  your 
pulpit.” 

"  Had  I  been  Mr.  Thumble,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  "  I  would  have  read  from 
that  desk  and  I  would  have  preached  from  that  pulpit.” 

Mr.  Crawley  waited  a  moment,  thinking  that  the  bishop  might  perhaps 
speak  again;  but  as  he  did  not,  but  sat  expectant,  as  though  he  had  finished 
his  discourse  and  now  expected  a  reply,  Mr.  Crawley  got  up  from  his  seat 
and  drew  near  to  the  table.  "My  lord,”  he  began,  "it  has  all  been  just  as 
you  have  said.  I  did  answer  your  first  letter  in  haste.” 

"  The  more  shame  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"And  therefore,  for  aught  I  know,  my  letter  to  your  Lordship  may  be 
so  worded  as  to  need  some  apology.” 

"  Of  course  it  needs  an  apology,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"But  for  the  matter  of  it,  my  lord,  no  apology  can  be  made,  nor  is  any 
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needed.  I  did  refuse  to  your  messenger  permission  to  perform  the  services 
of  my  church,  and  if  you  send  twenty  more,  I  shall  refuse  them  all  —  till  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  your  Lordship’s  duty,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  as  borne  out  and  backed  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  pro¬ 
vide  during  my  constrained  absence  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  poor 
people  at  Hogglestock.” 

"  Poor  people,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  Poor  wretches!  ” 

"  And  my  lord,  it  may  be  that  it  shall  soon  be  your  Lordship’s  duty  to  take 
due  and  legal  steps  for  depriving  me  of  my  benefice  at  Hogglestock;  —  nay, 
probably  for  silencing  me  altogether  as  to  the  exercise  of  my  sacred  pro¬ 
fession!  ” 

"Of  course  it  will,  sir.  Your  gown  will  be  taken  from  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Proudie.  The  bishop  was  looking  with  all  his  eyes  up  at  the  great  forehead 
and  great  eyebrows  of  the  man,  and  was  so  fascinated  by  the  power  that  was 
exercised  over  him  by  the  other  man’s  strength  that  he  hardly  now  noticed  his 
wife. 

"  It  may  well  be  so,”  continued  Mr.  Crawley.  "  The  circumstances  are 
strong  against  me;  and  though  your  Lordship  has  altogether  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  the  duty  performed  by  the  magistrates  in  sending  my  case  for 
trial  —  although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  come  to  conclusions  in  this 
matter  in  ignorance  of  the  very  theory  of  our  laws  —  ” 

"  Sir!  ”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"Yet  I  can  foresee  the  probability  that  a  jury  may  discover  me  to  have 
been  guilty  of  theft.” 

"  Of  course  the  jury  will  do  so,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  Should  such  a  verdict  be  given,  then,  my  lord,  your  interference  will  be 
legal,  proper,  and  necessary.  And  you  will  find  that,  even  if  it  be  within  my 
power  to  oppose  obstacles  to  your  Lordship’s  authority,  I  will  oppose  no  such 
obstacle.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases.” 

"  None  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  There  is  no  appeal  against  your  bishop. 
You  should  have  learned  that  before.” 

"But  till  that  time  shall  come,  my  lord,  I  shall  hold  my  own  at  Hoggle¬ 
stock  as  you  hold  your  own  here  at  Barchester.  Nor  have  you  more  power 
to  turn  me  out  of  my  pulpit  by  your  mere  voice,  than  I  have  to  turn  you  out 
of  your  throne  by  mine.  If  you  doubt  me,  my  lord,  your  Lordship’s  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  court  is  open  to  you.  Try  it  there.” 

"You  defy  us,  then?”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  My  lord,  I  grant  your  authority  as  bishop  to  be  great,  but  even  a  bishop 
can  only  act  as  the  law  allows  him.” 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  more,”  said  the  bishop. 

"  Sir,  you  will  find  that  your  wicked  threats  will  fall  back  upon  your  own 
head,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"Peace,  woman,”  Mr.  Crawley  said,  addressing  her  at  last.  The  bishop 
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jumped  out  of  his  chair  at  hearing  the  wife  of  his  bosom  called  a  woman. 
But  he  jumped  rather  in  admiration  than  in  anger.  He  had  already  begun  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  man  who  had  better  be  left  to  take  care  of 
the  souls  at  Hogglestock,  at  any  rate  till  the  trial  should  come  on. 

"Woman!  ”  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  rising  to  her  feet  as  though  she  really  in¬ 
tended  some  personal  encounter. 

"  Madam,”  said  Mr.  Crawley,  "  you  should  not  interfere  in  these  matters. 
You  simply  debase  your  husband’s  high  office.  The  distaff  were  more  fitting 
for  you.  My  lord,  good  morning.”  And  before  either  of  them  could  speak 
again,  he  was  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the  hall,  and  beyond  the  gate, 
and  standing  beneath  the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  Yes,  he  had,  he  thought, 
crushed  the  bishop.  He  had  succeeded  in  crumpling  the  bishop  up  within  the 
clutch  of  his  fist. 

He  started  in  a  spirit  of  triumph  to  walk  back  on  his  road  towards  Hoggle¬ 
stock.  He  did  not  think  of  the  long  distance  before  him  for  the  first  hour  of 
his  journey.  He  had  had  his  victory,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  braced  his 
nerves  and  gave  elasticity  to  his  sinews;  and  he  went  stalking  along  the  road 
with  rapid  strides,  muttering  to  himself  from  time  to  time  as  he  went  along 
some  word  about  Mrs.  Proudie  and  her  distaff.  Mr.  Thumble  would  not,  he 
thought,  come  to  him  again  —  not,  at  any  rate,  till  the  assizes  were  drawing 
near.  And  he  had  resolved  what  he  would  do  then.  When  the  day  of  his  trial 
was  near,  he  would  himself  write  to  the  bishop,  and  beg  that  provision  might 
be  made  for  his  church,  in  the  event  of  the  verdict  going  against  him.  His 
friend  Dean  Arabin  was  to  be  home  before  that  time,  and  the  idea  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  of  asking  the  dean  to  see  to  this.  But  the  other  would  be  the 
more  independent  course,  and  the  better.  And  there  was  a  matter  as  to  which 
he  was  not  altogether  well  pleased  with  the  dean,  although  he  was  so  conscious 
of  his  own  peculiarities  as  to  know  that  he  could  hardly  trust  himself  for  a 
judgment.  But  at  any  rate,  he  would  apply  to  the  bishop  —  to  the  bishop 
whom  he  had  just  left  prostrate  in  his  palace  —  when  the  time  of  his  trial 
should  be  close  at  hand. 

Full  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  went  along  almost  gaily,  nor  felt  the 
fatigue  of  the  road  till  he  had  covered  the  first  five  miles  out  of  Barchester. 
It  was  nearly  four  o’clock,  and  the  thick  gloom  of  the  winter  evening  was 
making  itself  felt.  And  then  he  began  to  be  fatigued.  He  had  not  as  yet  eaten 
since  he  had  left  his  home  in  the  morning;  and  he  now  pulled  a  crust  out  of 
his  pocket  and  leaned  against  a  gate  as  he  crunched  it.  There  were  still  ten 
miles  before  him,  and  he  knew  that  such  an  addition  to  the  work  he  had  al¬ 
ready  done  would  task  him  very  severely.  Farmer  Mangle  had  told  him  that 
he  would  not  leave  Framley  Mill  till  five,  and  he  had  got  time  to  reach  Framley 
Mill  by  that  time.  But  he  had  said  that  he  would  not  return  to  Framley  Mill, 
and  he  remembered  his  suspicion  that  his  wife  and  Farmer  Mangle  between 
them  had  cozened  him.  No:  he  would  persevere  and  walk  —  walk,  though  he 
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should  drop  upon  the  road.  He  was  now  nearer  fifty  than  forty  years  of  age, 
and  hardships  as  well  as  time  had  told  upon  him.  He  knew  that  though  his 
strength  was  good  for  the  commencement  of  a  hard  day’s  work,  it  would  not 
hold  out  for  him  as  it  used  to  do.  He  knew  that  the  last  four  miles  in  the 
dark  night  would  be  very  sad  with  him.  But  still  he  persevered;  endeavoring, 
as  he  went,  to  cherish  himself  with  the  remembrance  of  his  triumph. 

He  passed  the  turning  going  down  to  Framley  with  courage;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  further  turning,  by  which  the  cart  would  return  from  Framley 
to  the  Hogglestock  road,  he  looked  wistfully  down  the  road  for  Farmer 
Mangle.  But  Farmer  Mangle  was  still  at  the  mill,  waiting  in  expectation  that 
Mr.  Crawley  might  come  to  him.  But  the  poor  traveler  paused  here  barely 
for  a  minute,  and  then  went  on;  stumbling  through  the  mud,  striking  his  ill- 
covered  feet  against  the  rough  stones  in  the  dark,  sweating  in  his  weakness, 
almost  tottering  at  times,  and  calculating  whether  his  remaining  strength 
would  serve  to  carry  him  home.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the  bishop  and  his 
wife  before  at  last  he  grasped  the  wicket  gate  leading  to  his  own  door. 

"  O  mamma,  here  is  papa!  ” 

"  But  where  is  the  cart?  I  did  not  hear  the  wheels,”  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

"  O  mamma,  I  think  papa  is  ill.”  Then  the  wife  took  her  drooping  husband 
by  both  arms  and  strove  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

"He  has  walked  all  the  way,  and  he  is  ill,”  said  Jane. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  am  very  tired,  but  not  ill.  Let  me  sit  down,  and  give  me 
some  bread  and  tea,  and  I  shall  recover  myself.”  Then  Mrs.  Crawley,  from 
some  secret  hoard,  got  him  a  small  modicum  of  spirits,  and  gave  him  meat 
and  tea;  and  he  was  docile,  and  obeying  her  behests,  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  to  his  bed. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  bishop  will  send  for  me  again,”  he  said,  as  she  tucked 
the  clothes  around  him. 


THE  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  NOVELIST 
From  the  '  Autobiography  ’ 

AVAST  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  the  day  —  greater,  probably, 
than  many  of  us  have  acknowledged  to  ourselves  —  comes  from 
novels  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all  readers.  It  is  from  them  that 
girls  learn  what  is  expected  from  them,  and  what  they  are  to  expect,  when 
lovers  come;  and  also  from  them  that  young  men  unconsciously  learn  what 
are,  or  should  be,  or  may  be,  the  charms  of  love  —  though  I  fancy  that  few 
young  men  will  think  so  little  of  their  natural  instincts  and  powers  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  right  in  saying  so.  Many  other  lessons  also  are  taught.  In  these 
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times,  when  the  desire  to  be  honest  is  pressed  so  hard,  is  so  violently  assaulted 
by  the  ambition  to  be  great;  in  which  riches  are  the  easiest  road  to  greatness; 
when  the  temptations  to  which  men  are  subjected  dull  their  eyes  to  the  per¬ 
fected  iniquities  of  others;  when  it  is  so  hard  for  a  man  to  decide  vigorously 
that  the  pitch  which  so  many  are  handling  will  defile  him  if  it  be  touched  — 
men’s  conduct  will  be  actuated  much  by  that  which  is  from  day  to  day  de¬ 
picted  to  them  as  leading  to  glorious  or  inglorious  results.  .  .  .  The  young 
man  who  in  a  novel  becomes  a  hero,  perhaps  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
almost  a  prime  minister,  by  trickery,  falsehood,  and  flash  cleverness,  will  have 
many  followers,  whose  attempts  to  rise  in  the  world  ought  to  lie  heavily  on 
the  conscience  of  the  novelists  who  create  fictitious  Cagliostros.  .  .  . 

Thinking  of  all  this,  as  a  novelist  surely  must  do  —  as  I  certainly  have 
done  through  my  whole  career  —  it  becomes  to  him  a  matter  of  deep  con¬ 
science  how  he  shall  handle  those  characters  by  whose  words  and  doings  he 
hopes  to  interest  his  readers.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  stories  must  please,  or  he  will 
be  nothing.  And  he  must  teach,  whether  he  wish  to  teach  or  no.  How  shall 
he  teach  lessons  of  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  make  himself  a  delight  to 
his  readers?  The  novelist,  if  he  have  a  conscience,  must  preach  his  sermons 
with  the  same  purpose  as  the  clergyman,  and  must  have  his  own  system  of 
ethics.  If  he  can  do  this  efficiently,  if  he  can  make  virtue  alluring  and  vice 
ugly,  while  he  charms  his  readers  instead  of  wearying  them,  then  I  think  Mr. 
Carlyle  need  not  call  him  distressed,  nor  talk  of  that  long  ear  of  fiction,  nor 
question  whether  he  be  or  not  the  most  foolish  of  existing  mortals. 
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IN  the  early  fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mrs.  Seymour,  a  popular 
actress  at  the  Haymarket  Theater,  London,  received  a  call  one  day  from 
a  stranger,  a  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  He  was  a  tall,  heavily-built  man  of 
attractive  manner,  and  seemed  younger  than  his  age,  which  was  nearly  forty. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  writing  plays,  and  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get 
them  accepted.  He  had  brought  part  of  a  manuscript  drama,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  read  her.  Mrs.  Seymour  listened  politely,  was  complimentary,  but 
added,  "  Why  don’t  you  write  a  novel?  ”  This  indirect  criticism  stung  the 
would-be  dramatist,  who  hurried  away.  Good-natured  Mrs.  Seymour,  sorry 
to  have  wounded  her  visitor,  and  concluding  that  he  was  pressed  by  poverty, 
wrote  him  a  kindly  note  inclosing  a  £5  note  as  a  loan.  Charles  Reade  promptly 
returned  the  money,  but  he  welcomed  the  frank  sympathy.  The  two  became 
friends;  and  his  talent  thus  gained  a  much-needed  practical  stimulus.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  dilettante  —  ardent,  ambitious,  and  en¬ 
ergetic,  but  disseminating  his  forces  too  widely  for  adequate  achievement. 

From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  strongly  attracted  toward  drama.  Its  life 
and  action,  the  visual  presentment  of  moral  problems,  suited  his  taste.  Yet 
all  his  first  plays  were  refused  by  the  managers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  primarily  a  playwright,  in  spite  of  the  greater  success  of  his 
fiction.  Some  of  his  plots  took  form  first  as  plays,  and  some  first  as  stories; 
but  sooner  or  later  most  of  them  found  their  way  to  the  stage. 

Among  his  early  works  are  many  sketches  and  short  stories,  written  for 
cheap  London  journals;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  did  these 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  signed  his  own  name  to  them,  although  by  so  doing 
he  led  the  critics  to  consider  him  beneath  their  notice. 

His  first  noteworthy  original  work  —  he  had  done  some  translation  —  was 
the  well-known  and  brilliant  comedy,  '  Masks  and  Faces,’  which  he  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  Tom  Taylor.  The  effective  plot-development  shows  dra¬ 
matic  instinct;  and  the  spontaneity  and  sparkling  dialogue  gave  it  great  vogue. 
Later,  acting  upon  Mrs.  Seymour’s  suggestion,  he  turned  it  into  a  novel, 

'  Peg  Woffington  ’  ( 1852) .  The  next  year  he  published  another  story,  '  Christie 
Johnstone,’  which  resembles  'Peg  Woffington’  in  its  primarily  dramatic  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  vivid  characterization,  descriptive  charm,  and  emotional  range, 
the  two  are  as  fine  and  as  distinctive  as  anything  he  ever  wrote.  During  holiday 
trips  in  Scotland  he  had  gathered  material  for  'Christie  Johnstone’;  and 
he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  breezy  fishing  hamlet  where  Joan  and  Chris¬ 
tie,  sturdy  young  fishwives,  teach  the  blase  young  viscount  the  true  values 
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of  life.  The  wit  though  sharp  is  good-natured,  and  mingled  with  deeper  senti¬ 
ment.  Humor  and  pathos,  tragedy  and  comedy,  are  all  blended  in  the  one 
short  tale.  With  drawing-room  life  Reade  was  not  in  sympathy;  nor  does  he 
describe  it  successfully.  But  he  excels  in  the  strong  presentment  of  individuals, 
and  in  establishing  the  harmony  between  them  and  their  environment.  Rugged 
Griffith  Gaunt  is  an  unpleasant  but  very  real  country  gentleman  of  a  past 
century.  Jael  Dence  in  her  reserve  and  simple  strength  is  the  product  of  her 
native  village. 

Charles  Reade  was  born  at  Ipsden  in  1814,  youngest  of  the  eleven  children 
of  John  Reade,  a  good  country  squire.  His  father  and  mother  were  busy, 
healthy  people,  fond  of  society,  of  religious  observances,  of  regulating  village 
affairs.  Among  their  many  interests  their  children  were  decidedly  in  the  way; 
and  although  they  loved  them  heartily,  they  gladly  turned  them  over  to  tutors 
and  governesses  as  soon  as  possible.  Charles  spent  much  of  his  childhood  in 
boarding-school;  for  years  with  a  merciless  Mr.  Slater,  who  flogged  his  pupils 
daily,  and  whose  only  idea  of  teaching  was  memory-cramming.  It  was  not  until 
he  escaped  from  this  thraldom  that  Reade  began  to  show  his  quickness  of 
mind. 

In  1831  he  entered  Magdalen  College  on  a  demyship;  and  four  years  later, 
when  he  took  his  degree,  he  was  appointed  to  a  fellowship,  which  he  held  for 
fifty  years,  until  his  death  in  1884.  In  spite  of  this  long  connection  he  did  not 
love  Oxford.  His  free-lance  spirit  detested  her  conventions,  and  he  preferred 
the  freer  air  of  London.  Nor  did  he  love  the  fellowship  which  he  could  not 
resign.  Charles  Reade  never  experienced  acute  poverty,  yet  for  years  his  means 
were  just  meager  enough  to  make  him  feel  pinched  and  uncomfortable.  His 
fellowship  with  its  income  was  necessary  to  him.  So  his  life  was  perforce  in¬ 
fluenced  by  monasticism;  and  he  showed  a  deep  personal  appreciation  of  all 
the  commonplace  happiness  renounced  by  the  monk  Gerard,  the  epic  hero 
of  '  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.’  After  his  graduation  he  read  law;  in  rather 
desultory  fashion,  for  his  livelier  interests  were  in  general  reading,  in  making 
himself  an  authority  upon  violins  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  traveling  when¬ 
ever  he  could  afford  it. 

It  took  the  public  some  time  to  relish  Reade’s  new  flavor  and  to  recognize 
his  merit.  But  with  'It  Is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend’  (1856)  he  found  himself 
a  popular  novelist.  The  book  provoked  wide  discussion,  and  was  read,  praised, 
and  reviled  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Charles  Reade  was  a  fighting  Englishman,  always  ready  for  a  fray,  al¬ 
ways  believing  himself  or  somebody  else  ill-used.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  too  alive  to  human  suffering  to  take  life  lightly.  He  was  a  man  of  intense 
energy  which  constantly  sought  vent.  He  was  generous  and  warm-hearted, 
ready  to  give  time,  money,  and  influence  for  the  relief  of  others.  The  morbid 
sensitiveness  to  criticism  which  continually  embroiled  him  with  critics  and 
publishers,  and  most  of  those  with  whom  he  had  business  dealings,  made  him 
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a  butt  of  ridicule.  It  was  not  all  self-love,  but  a  stout  demand  for  justice, 
which  he  was  as  ready  to  make  for  others  as  for  himself.  No  sooner  was  he 
fairly  launched  as  a  writer  of  repute  than  he  aspired  to  become  a  social  re¬ 
former.  This  inclination  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  his  friendship  with 
Dickens,  for  whose  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round  he  wrote;  and 
whom  he  warmly  admired.  The  two  had  been  introduced  by  Bulwer-Lytton, 
and  found  themselves  in  sympathy  at  once.  Like  the  author  of  '  Nicholas 
Nickleby,’  Reade  longed  to  right  abuses.  '  It  Is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  ’  was 
an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the  English  prison  system.  So  strong  was  the  in¬ 
dignation  aroused,  that  when  the  play  was  reproduced  at  the  Princess  Theater 
years  after  its  first  dramatization,  there  was  almost  a  riot  in  the  audience. 
What  he  himself  said  in  it  might  stand  as  a  motto  to  most  of  his 
novels: 

"  I  have  taken  a  few  undeniable  truths  out  of  many,  and  have  labored  to 
make  my  readers  realize  those  appalling  facts  of  the  day  which  most  men 
know,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  comprehends,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand  realizes,  until  fiction  —  which,  whatever  you  may  have  been  told 
to  the  contrary,  is  the  highest,  widest,  noblest,  and  greatest  of  all  the  arts  — 
comes  to  his  aid,  studies,  penetrates,  digests  the  hard  facts  of  chronicles  and 
blue-books,  and  makes  their  dry  bones  live.” 

He  took  up  one  alleged  evil  after  another:  in  '  Hard  Cash,’  abuses  of  in¬ 
sane  asylums,  and  still  more  the  legal  power  of  physicians  to  commit  for  in¬ 
sanity,  which  he  accused  them  of  exercising  on  the  sane  for  bribes;  in  '  Foul 
Play,’  those  in  the  merchant  shipping  service;  in  'Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,’ 
those  resulting  from  trades-unions  and  labor  conditions.  Upon  these  different 
themes  he  employed  all  his  strength  of  mind  and  imagination,  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  novels  which  were  read,  and  are  still  read,  for  their  lively  romantic  in¬ 
terest.  Never  dully  didactic,  they  fully  achieved  a  forceful  presentment  of  the 
evil. 

The  system  upon  which  he  worked  was  laborious.  "  I  propose  never  to 
guess  what  I  can  know,”  he  said;  and  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  institution  reports,  and  the  like.  When  his  statements  were 
questioned,  his  facts  denied,  or  he  was  accused  of  exaggeration,  he  would  turn 
triumphantly  to  his  carefully  classified  collections,  and  refute  the  objection 
with  positive  proof.  He  knew  how  to  fuse  this  material  into  an  artistic  whole. 
"  It  would  require  a  chemical  analysis  to  separate  the  fiction  from  the  reality,” 
said  Justin  McCarthy  of  Reade’s  novels. 

"I  studied  the  great  art  of  fiction  closely  for  fifteen  years  before  I  pre¬ 
sumed  to  write  a  word  of  it.  I  was  a  ripe  critic  long  before  I  became  an  artist,” 
wrote  Reade.  One  result  of  this  study  was  the  determination  to  seek  personal 
sincerity  of  expression  above  everything  else.  In  the  effort  to  see  things  for 
himself,  not  through  other  people’s  eyes,  his  unusualness  of  phrase  is  some¬ 
times  startling.  The  effect  is  often  delightfully  novel,  occasionally  harsh  and 
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jagged  Yet  there  is  always  a  charm  in  his  trenchant  wit  and  uncompromising 
frankness.  He  pictured  English  life  as  he  saw  it,  with  an  intuition  of  what 
was  salient  in  a  character,  a  locality,  or  a  period. 

In  1859  Charles  Reade  published  in  Once  a  Week  a  short  serial  called  'A 
Good  Fight.’  While  writing  it  he  discovered  other  possibilities  in  the  plot, 
and  resolved  to  give  it  a  more  comprehensive  treatment.  But  the  publishers 
of  the  magazine  took  editorial  liberties  with  the  manuscript,  which  Reade 
quickly  resented.  Therefore  he  hurried  up  the  tale  to  a  happy  but  inartistic 
conclusion,  and  soon  set  about  remodeling  it  on  a  different  scale,  and  with  the 
new  title,  '  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.’ 

'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth’  (1861),  Reade’s  masterpiece,  stands  out 
clearly  differentiated  from  anything  else  he  did.  He  put  his  best  into  it,  and 
the  maturity  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  man  of  general  reading, 
and  for  all  his  knowledge  he  found  scope  in  this  great  medieval  romance.  All 
the  minor  characters  —  as  well  as  the  pathetic  figures  of  Gerard  and  Mar¬ 
garet  and  the  gay  Burgundian  Denys  —  are  drawn  with  an  artistic  insight 
and  power  of  sympathy  which  make  the  old  time  live  again.  With  rare  syn¬ 
thetic  power,  his  imagination  grasped  the  social  conditions  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  recognized  what  the  lives  of  men  and  women  must  have  been.  His 
book  is  truer  than  history;  for  while  based  on  historical  records,  it  reflects  with 
life  and  color,  not  alone  outward  fact  but  also  the  workings  of  minds  and 
hearts. 


A  TAVERN  ADVENTURE 

From  '  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ’ 

THIS  delay,  however,  somewhat  put  out  Denys’s  calculations,  and 
evening  surprised  them  ere  they  reached  a  little  town  he  was  making 
for,  where  was  a  famous  hotel.  However,  they  fell  in  with  a  roadside 
auberge,  and  Denys,  seeing  a  buxom  girl  at  the  door,  said,  "  This  seems  a  de¬ 
cent  inn,”  and  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen.  They  ordered  supper,  to  which  no 
objection  was  raised,  only  the  landlord  requested  them  to  pay  for  it  before¬ 
hand.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  proposal  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Still  it  was 
not  universal,  and  Denys  was  nettled,  and  dashed  his  hand  somewhat  ostenta¬ 
tiously  into  his  purse  and  pulled  out  a  gold  angel.  "  Count  me  the  change,  and 
speedily,”  said  he.  "You  tavern-keepers  are  more  likely  to  rob  me  than  I 
you.” 

While  the  supper  was  preparing,  Denys  disappeared,  and  was  eventually 
found  by  Gerard  in  the  yard,  helping  Manon,  his  plump  but  not  bright  decoy 
duck,  to  draw  water,  and  pouring  extravagant  compliments  into  her  dullish 
ear.  Gerard  grunted  and  returned  to  table,  but  Denys  did  not.  come  in  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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"  Uphill  work  at  the  end  of  a  march,”  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  What  matters  that  to  you!  ”  said  Gerard  drily.  "  The  mad  dog  bites  all 
the  world.” 

"  Exaggerator.  You  know  I  bite  but  the  fairer  half.  Well,  here  comes 
supper;  that  is  better  worth  biting.” 

During  supper  the  girl  kept  constantly  coming  in  and  out  and  looking 
oo:nt-blank  at  them,  especially  at  Denys;  and  at  last  in  leaning  over  him  to 

mo  e  a  dish,  dropped  a  word  in  his  ear;  and  he  replied  with  a  nod. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  cleared  away,  Denys  rose  and  strolled  to  the  door, 
telling  Gerard  the  sullen  fair  had  relented,  and  given  him  a  little  rendezvous 
in  the  stable-yard. 

Gerard  suggested  that  the  calf-pen  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
locality.  "  I  shall  go  to  bed,  then,”  said  he,  a  little  crossly.  "  Where  is  the  land¬ 
lord?  out  at  this  time  of  night?  no  matter.  I  know  our  room.  Shall  you  be 
long,  pray?  ” 

"  Not  I.  I  grudge  leaving  the  fire  and  thee.  But  what  can  I  do?  There  are 
two  sorts  of  invitations  a  Burgundian  never  declines.” 

Denys  found  a  figure  seated  by  the  well.  It  was  Manon;  but  instead  of 
receiving  him  as  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  coming  by  invitation, 
all  she  did  was  to  sob.  He  asked  her  what  ailed  her?  She  sobbed.  Could  he 
do  anything  for  her?  She  sobbed. 

The  good-natured  Denys,  driven  to  his  wits’  end,  which  was  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  proffered  the  custom  of  the  country  by  way  of  consolation.  She  re¬ 
pulsed  him  roughly.  "  Is  it  a  time  for  fooling?  ”  said  she,  and  sobbed. 

"You  seem  to  think  so,”  said  Denys,  waxing  wroth.  But  the  next  moment 
he  added  tenderly,  "  and  I,  who  could  never  bear  to  see  beauty  in  distress.” 

"  It  is  not  for  myself.” 

"  Who  then?  your  sweetheart?  ” 

"  Oh,  que  nenni.  My  sweetheart  is  not  on  earth  now:  and  to  think  I  have 
not  an  ecu  to  buy  masses  for  his  soul  ”  ;  and  in  this  shallow  nature  the  grief 
seemed  now  to  be  all  turned  in  another  direction. 

"  Come,  come,”  said  Denys,  "  shalt  have  money  to  buy  masses  for  thy  dead 
lad;  I  swear  it.  Mean  time  tell  me  why  you  weep.” 

"  For  you.” 

"For  me?  Art  mad?” 

"No;  I  am  not  mad.  ’Tis  you  that  were  mad  to  open  your  purse  before 
him.” 

The  mystery  seemed  to  thicken,  and  Denys,  wearied  of  stirring  up  the 
mud  by  questions,  held  his  peace  to  see  if  it  would  not  clear  of  itself.  Then  the 
girl,  finding  herself  no  longer  questioned,  seemed  to  go  through  some  in¬ 
ternal  combat.  At  last  she  said,  doggedly  and  aloud,  "I  will.  The  Virgin  give 
me  courage!  What  matters  it  if  they  kill  me,  since  he  is  dead?  Soldier,  the 
landlord  is  out.” 

"  Oh,  is  he?  ” 
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"  What,  do  landlords  leave  their  taverns  at  this  time  of  night?  also 
see  what  a  tempest!  We  are  sheltered  here,  but  t’other  side  it  blows  a  hurri¬ 
cane.” 

Denys  said  nothing. 

"  He  is  gone  to  fetch  the  band.” 

"  The  band!  what  band?  ” 

"Those  who  will  cut  your  throat  and  take  your  gold.  Wretched  man;  to 
go  and  shake  gold  in  an  innkeeper’s  face!  ” 

The  blow  came  so  unexpectedly  it  staggered  even  Denys,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  sudden  perils.  He  muttered  a  single  word,  but  in  it  a  volume. 

"Gerard!” 

"  Gerard!  What  is  that?  Oh,  ’tis  thy  comrade’s  name,  poor  lad.  Get  him 
out  quick  ere  they  come;  and  fly  to  the  next  town.” 

"And  thou?  ” 

"  They  will  kill  me.” 

"  That  shall  they  not.  Fly  with  us.” 

"’Twill  avail  me  nought:  one  of  the  band  will  be  sent  to  kill  me.  They 
are  sworn  to  slay  all  who  betray  them.” 

"  I’ll  take  thee  to  my  native  place  full  thirty  leagues  from  hence,  and  put 
thee  under  my  own  mother’s  wing,  ere  they  shall  hurt  a  hair  o’  thy  head.  But 
first  Gerard.  Stay  thou  here  whilst  I  fetch  him!  ” 

As  he  was  darting  off,  the  girl  seized  him  convulsively,  and  with  all  the 
iron  strength  excitement  lends  to  women.  "  Stay  me  not!  for  pity’s  sake,”  he 
cried;  "  ’tis  life  or  death.” 

"  Sh! — sh!  ”  whispered  the  girl,  shutting  his  mouth  hard  with  her  hand, 
and  putting  her  pale  lips  close  to  him,  and  her  eyes,  that  seemed  to  turn  back¬ 
wards,  straining  towards  some  indistinct  sound. 

He  listened. 

He  heard  footsteps,  many  footsteps,  and  no  voices.  She  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  They  are  come.” 

And  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

Denys  felt  it  was  so.  Travelers  in  that  number  would  never  have  come  in 
dead  silence. 

The  feet  were  now  at  the  very  door. 

"  How  many?  ”  said  he,  in  a  hollow  whisper. 

"  Hush!  ”  and  she  put  her  mouth  to  his  very  ear. 

And  who,  that  had  seen  this  man  and  woman  in  that  attitude,  would  have 
guessed  what  freezing  hearts  were  theirs,  and  what  terrible  whispers  passed 
between  them? 

"  Seven.” 

"  How  armed?  ” 

"  Sword  and  dagger:  and  the  giant  with  his  ax.  They  call  him  the  Abbot.” 

"  And  my  comrade?  ” 

"  Nothing  can  save  him.  Better  lose  one  life  than  two.  Fly!  ” 
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Denys’s  blood  froze  at  this  cynical  advice.  "  Poor  creature,  you  know  not 
a  soldier’s  heart.” 

He  put  his  head  in  his  hands  a  moment,  and  a  hundred  thoughts  of  dangers 
baffled  whirled  through  his  brain. 

"  Listen,  girl!  There  is  one  chance  for  our  lives,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  true  to 
us.  Run  to  the  town;  to  the  nearest  tavern,  and  tell  the  first  soldier  there 
that  a  soldier  here  is  sore  beset,  but  armed,  and  his  life  to  be  saved  if  they 
will  but  run.  Then  to  the  bailiff.  But  first  to  the  soldiers.  Nay,  not  a  word,  but 
buss  me,  good  lass,  and  fly!  men’s  lives  hang  on  thy  heels.” 

She  kilted  up  her  gown  to  run.  He  came  round  to  the  road  with  her,  saw 
her  cross  the  road  cringing  with  fear,  then  glide  away,  then  turn  into  an  erect 
shadow,  then  melt  away  in  the  storm. 

And  now  he  must  get  to  Gerard.  But  how?  He  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  whole  band.  He  asked  himself,  what  was  the  worst  thing  they  could  do? 
for  he  had  learned  in  war  that  an  enemy  does,  not  what  you  hope  he  will  do, 
but  what  you  hope  he  will  not  do.  "  Attack  me  as  I  enter  the  kitchen!  Then  I 
must  not  give  them  time.” 

Just  as  he  drew  near  to  the  latch,  a  terrible  thought  crossed  him.  "Suppose 
they  had  already  dealt  with  Gerard.  Why,  then,”  thought  he,  "  nought  is  left 
but  to  kill,  and  be  killed  ”  ;  and  he  strung  his  bow,  and  walked  rapidly  into 
the  kitchen.  There  were  seven  hideous  faces  seated  round  the  fire,  and  the 
landlord  pouring  them  out  neat  brandy,  blood’s  forerunner  in  every  age. 

"  What?  company!  ”  cried  Denys  gaily;  "  one  minute,  my  lads,  and  I’ll  be 
with  you  ”  ;  and  he  snatched  up  a  lighted  candle  off  the  table,  opened  the  door 
that  led  to  the  staircase,  and  went  up  it  hallooing.  "  What,  Gerard!  whither 
hast  thou  skulked  to?  ”  There  was  no  answer.  He  hallooed  louder,  "  Gerard, 
where  art  thou?  ” 

After  a  moment,  in  which  Denys  lived  an  hour  of  agony,  a  peevish,  half- 
inarticulate  noise  issued  from  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  little  stairs.  Denys 
burst  in,  and  there  was  Gerard  asleep. 

"  Thank  God!  ”  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  then  began  to  sing  loud,  un¬ 
tuneful  ditties.  Gerard  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears;  but  presently  he  saw  in 
Denys  face  a  horror  that  contrasted  strangely  with  this  sudden  merriment. 

"  What  ails  thee?  ”  said  he,  sitting  up  and  staring. 

"  Hush!  ”  said  Denys,  and  his  hand  spoke  even  more  plainly  than  his  lips. 
"  Listen  to  me.” 

Denys  then  pointed  significantly  to  the  door,  to  show  Gerard  sharp  ears 
were  listening  hard  by,  continuing  his  song  aloud  but  under  cover  of  it  threw 
in  short  muttered  syllables. 

"  (Our  lives  are  in  peril.) 

"  (Thieves.) 

"  (Thy  doublet.) 

"  (Thy  sword.) 
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"  (Aid.) 

"  (Coming.) 

"  (Put  off  time.)  ”  Then  aloud  — 

"Well,  now,  wilt  have  t’other  bottle? —  (Say  Nay.)  ” 

"No,  not  I.” 

"  But  I  tell  thee,  there  are  half-a-dozen  jolly  fellows.  (Tired.)  ” 

"  Ay,  but  I  am  too  wearied,”  said  Gerard.  "  Go  thou.” 

"  Nay,  nay!  ”  Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  out  cheerfully,  "  Land¬ 
lord,  the  young  milksop  will  not  rise.  Give  those  honest  fellows  t’other  bottle. 
I  will  pay  for’t  in  the  morning.” 

He  heard  a  brutal  and  fierce  chuckle. 

Having  thus  by  observation  made  sure  the  kitchen  door  was  shut,  and  the 
miscreants  were  not  actually  listening,  he  examined  the  chamber  door  closely: 
then  quietly  shut  it,  but  did  not  bolt  it;  and  went  and  inspected  the  window. 

It  was  too  small  to  get  out  of,  and  yet  a  thick  bar  of  iron  had  been  let 
in  the  stone  to  make  it  smaller;  and  just  as  he  made  this  chilling  discovery, 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  was  bolted  with  a  loud  clang. 

Denys  groaned.  "  The  beasts  are  in  the  shambles.” 

But  would  the  thieves  attack  them  while  they  were  awake?  Probably  not. 

Not  to  throw  away  this  their  best  chance,  the  poor  souls  now  made  a  series 
of  desperate  efforts  to  converse,  as  if  discussing  ordinary  matters;  and  by  this 
means  Gerard  learned  all  that  had  passed,  and  that  the  girl  was  gone  for  aid. 

"  Pray  Heaven  she  may  not  lose  heart  by  the  way,”  said  Denys,  sorrowfully. 

And  Denys  begged  Gerard’s  forgiveness  for  bringing  him  out  of  his  way 
for  this. 

Gerard  forgave  him. 

"  I  would  fear  them  less,  Gerard,  but  for  one  they  call  the  Abbot.  I  picked 
him  out  at  once.  Taller  than  you,  bigger  than  us  both  put  together.  Fights  with 
an  ax.  Gerard,  a  man  to  lead  a  herd  of  deer  to  battle.  I  shall  kill  that  man 
tonight,  or  he  will  kill  me.  I  think  somehow  ’tis  he  will  kill  me.” 

"  Saints  forbid!  Shoot  him  at  the  door!  What  avails  his  strength  against 
your  weapon?  ” 

"  I  shall  pick  him  out;  but  if  it  comes  to  hand  fighting,  run  swiftly  under 
his  guard,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.  I  tell  thee  neither  of  us  may  stand  a  blow 
of  that  ax:  thou  never  sawest  such  a  body  of  a  man.” 

Gerard  was  for  bolting  the  door;  but  Denys  with  a  sign  showed  him  that 
half  the  door-post  turned  outward  on  a  hinge,  and  the  great  bolt  was  little 
more  than  a  blind.  "  I  have  forborne  to  bolt  it,”  said  he,  "  that  they  may  think 
us  the  less  suspicious.” 

Near  an  hour  rolled  away  thus.  It  seemed  an  age.  Yet  it  was  but  a  little 
hour,  and  the  town  was  a  league  distant.  And  some  of  the  voices  in  the  kitchen 
became  angry  and  impatient. 
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"  They  will  not  wait  much  longer,”  said  Denys,  "  and  we  have  no  chance 
at  all  unless  we  surprise  them.” 

"  I  will  do  whate’er  you  bid,”  said  Gerard  meekly. 

There  was  a  cupboard  on  the  same  side  as  the  door;  but  between  it  and  the 
window.  It  reached  nearly  to  the  ground,  but  not  quite.  Denys  opened  the 
cupboard  door  and  placed  Gerard  on  a  chair  behind  it.  "  If  they  run  for 
the  bed,  strike  at  the  napes  of  their  necks!  a  sword  cut  there  always  kills  or  dis¬ 
ables.”  He  then  arranged  the  bolsters  and  their  shoes  in  the  bed  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  person  peeping  from  a  distance,  and  drew  the  short  curtains  at  the 
head. 

Mean  time  Gerard  was  on  his  knees.  Denys  looked  round  and  saw  him. 

"  Ah!  ”  said  Denys,  "  above  all,  pray  them  to  forgive  me  for  bringing  you 
into  this  guet-apens!  ” 

And  now  they  grasped  hands  and  looked  in  one  another’s  eyes;  oh,  such 
a  look!  Denys’s  hand  was  cold,  and  Gerard’s  warm. 

They  took  their  posts. 

Denys  blew  out  the  candle. 

"We  must  keep  silence  now.” 

But  in  the  terrible  tension  of  their  nerves  and  very  souls  they  found  they 
could  hear  a  whisper  fainter  than  any  man  could  catch  at  all  outside  that  door. 
They  could  hear  each  other’s  hearts  thump  at  times. 

"  Good  news!  ”  breathed  Denys,  listening  at  the  door. 

"  They  are  casting  lots.” 

"  Pray  that  it  may  be  the  Abbot.” 

"Yes.  Why?” 

"  If  he  comes  alone  I  can  make  sure  of  him.” 

"  Denys!  ” 

"Ay!  ” 

"  I  fear  I  shall  go  mad,  if  they  do  not  come  soon.” 

"  Shall  I  feign  sleep?  Shall  I  snore?  ” 

"Will  that—?” 

"  Perhaps.” 

"  Do  then,  and  God  have  mercy  on  us!  ” 

Denys  snored  at  intervals. 

There  was  a  scuffling  of  feet  heard  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  all  was  still. 

Denys  snored  again.  Then  took  up  his  position  behind  the  door. 

But  he,  or  they,  who  had  drawn  the  lot,  seemed  determined  to  run  no  foolish 
risks.  Nothing  was  attempted  in  a  hurry. 

When  they  were  almost  starved  with  cold,  and  waiting  for  the  attack,  the 
door  on  the  stairs  opened  softly  and  closed  again.  Nothing  more. 
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There  was  another  harrowing  silence. 

Then  a  single  light  footstep  on  the  stair;  and  nothing  more. 

Then  a  light  crept  under  the  door;  and  nothing  more. 

Presently  there  was  a  gentle  scratching,  not  half  so  loud  as  a  mouse’s, 
and  the  false  door-post  opened  by  degrees,  and  left  a  perpendicular  space, 
through  which  the  light  streamed  in.  The  door,  had  it  been  bolted,  would 
now  have  hung  by  the  bare  tip  of  the  bolt,  which  went  into  the  real  door¬ 
post,  but  as  it  was,  it  swung  gently  open  of  itself.  It  opened  inwards,  so 
Denys  did  not  raise  his  crossbow  from  the  ground,  but  merely  grasped  his 
dagger. 

The  candle  was  held  up,  and  shaded  from  behind  by  a  man’s  hand. 

He  was  inspecting  the  beds  from  the  threshold,  satisfied  that  his  victims 
were  both  in  bed. 

The  man  glided  into  the  apartment.  But  at  the  first  step  something  in  the 
position  of  the  cupboard  and  chair  made  him  uneasy.  He  ventured  no  further, 
but  put  the  candle  on  the  floor  and  stooped  to  peer  under  the  chair;  but  as  he 
stooped,  an  iron  hand  grasped  his  shoulder,  and  a  dagger  was  driven  so 
fiercely  through  his  neck  that  the  point  came  out  at  his  gullet.  There  was  a 
terrible  hiccough,  but  no  cry;  and  half-a-dozen  silent  strokes  followed  in  swift 
succession,  each  a  death-blow,  and  the  assassin  was  laid  noiselessly  on  the 
floor. 

Denys  closed  the  door,  bolted  it  gently,  drew  the  post  to,  and  even  while 
he  was  doing  it  whispered  Gerard  to  bring  a  chair.  It  was  done. 

"  Help  me  set  him  up.” 

"Dead?” 

"  Parbleu.” 

"What  for?” 

"  Frighten  them!  Gain  time.” 

Even  while  saying  this,  Denys  had  whipped  a  piece  of  string  round  the  dead 
man’s  neck,  and  tied  him  to  the  chair,  and  there  the  ghastly  figure  sat  front¬ 
ing  the  door. 

"  Denys,  I  can  do  better.  Saints  forgive  me!  ” 

"  What?  Be  quick  then,  we  have  not  many  moments.” 

And  Denys  got  his  crossbow  ready,  and  tearing  off  his  straw  mattress,  reared 
it  before  him  and  prepared  to  shoot  the  moment  the  door  should  open,  for 
he  had  no  hope  any  more  would  come  singly,  when  they  found  the  first  did 
not  return. 

While  thus  employed,  Gerard  was  busy  about  the  seated  corpse,  and  to 
his  amazement  Denys  saw  a  luminous  glow  spread  rapidly  over  the  white 
face. 
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Gerard  blew  out  the  candle;  and  on  this  the  corpse’s  face  shone  still  more 
like  a  glowworm’s  head. 

Denys  shook  in  his  shoes,  and  his  teeth  chattered. 

"  What,  in  Heaven’s  name,  is  this?  ”  he  whispered. 

"  Hush!  ’tis  but  phosphorus,  but  ’twill  serve.” 

"  Away!  they  will  surprise  thee.” 

In  fact  uneasy  mutterings  were  heard  below,  and  at  last  a  deep  voice  said, 
"  What  makes  him  so  long?  is  the  drole  rifling  them?  ” 

It  was  their  comrade  they  suspected  then,  not  the  enemy.  Soon  a  step  came 
softly  but  rapidly  up  the  stairs:  the  door  was  gently  tried. 

When  this  resisted,  which  was  clearly  not  expected,  the  sham  post  was  very 
cautiously  moved,  and  an  eye  no  doubt  peeped  through  the  aperture:  for 
there  was  a  howl  of  dismay,  and  the  man  was  heard  to  stumble  back  and 
burst  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  Babel  of  voices  rose  directly  on  his  return. 

Gerard  ran  to  the  dead  thief  and  began  to  work  on  him  again. 

"  Back,  madman!  ”  whispered  Denys. 

"  Nay,  nay.  I  know  these  ignorant  brutes;  they  will  not  venture  here  awhile. 
I  can  make  him  ten  times  more  fearful.” 

"  At  least  close  that  opening!  Let  them  not  see  you  at  your  devilish  work.” 

Gerard  closed  the  sham  post,  and  in  half  a  minute  his  brush  made  the  dead 
head  a  sight  to  strike  any  man  with  dismay.  He  put  his  art  to  a  strange  use, 
and  one  unparalleled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind.  He  illuminated  his 
dead  enemy’s  face  to  frighten  his  living  foe:  the  staring  eyeballs  he  made 
globes  of  fire;  the  teeth  he  left  white,  for  so  they  were  more  terrible  by  the  con¬ 
trast;  but  the  palate  and  tongue  he  tipped  with  fire,  and  made  one  lurid 
cavern  of  the  red  depths  the  chapfallen  jaw  revealed:  and  on  the  brow  he 
wrote  in  burning  letters  rf  La  Mort.”  And,  while  he  was  doing  it,  the  stout 
Denys  was  quaking,  and  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven;  for  one  man’s 
courage  is  not  another’s;  and  the  band  of  miscreants  below  were  quarreling 
and  disputing  loudly,  and  now  without  disguise. 

The  steps  that  led  down  to  the  kitchen  were  fifteen,  but  they  were  nearly 
perpendicular:  there  was  therefore  in  point  of  fact  no  distance  between  the 
besiegers  and  besieged,  and  the  latter  now  caught  almost  every  word.  At  last 
one  was  heard  to  cry  out,  "  I  tell  ye  the  devil  has  got  him  and  branded  him 
with  hell-fire.  I  am  more  like  to  leave  this  cursed  house  than  go  again  into 
a  room  that  is  full  of  fiends.” 

"  Art  drunk?  or  mad?  or  a  coward?  ”  said  another. 

"  Call  me  a  coward,  I’ll  give  thee  my  dagger’s  point,  and  send  thee  where 
Pierre  sits  o’  fire  for  ever.” 

"  Come,  no  quarreling  when  work  is  afoot,”  roared  a  tremendous  diapason, 
"  or  I’ll  brain  ye  both  with  my  fist,  and  send  ye  where  we  shall  all  go  soon 
or  late.” 
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"  The  Abbot,”  whispered  Denys  gravely. 

He  felt  the  voice  he  had  just  heard  could  belong  to  no  man  but  the  colos¬ 
sus  he  had  seen  in  passing  through  the  kitchen.  It  made  the  place  vibrate. 
The  quarreling  continued  some  time,  and  then  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

"  Look  out,  Gerard.” 

"  Ay.  What  will  they  do  next?  ” 

"We  shall  soon  know.” 

"  Shall  I  wait  for  you,  or  cut  down  the  first  that  opens  the  door?  ” 

"Wait  for  me,  lest  we  strike  the  same  and  waste  a  blow.  Alas!  we  cannot 
afford  that.” 

Dead  silence. 

Sudden  came  into  the  room  a  thing  that  made  them  start  and  their  hearts 
quiver. 

And  what  was  it?  A  moonbeam. 

Even  so  can  this  machine,  the  body,  by  the  soul’s  action,  be  strung  up  to 
start  and  quiver.  The  sudden  ray  shot  keen  and  pure  into  that  shamble. 

Its  calm,  cold,  silvery  soul  traversed  the  apartment  in  a  stream  of  no  great 
volume,  for  the  window  was  narrow. 

After  the  first  tremor  Gerard  whispered,  "  Courage,  Denys!  God’s  eye 
is  on  us  even  here.”  And  he  fell  upon  his  knees  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  window. 

Ay  it  was  like  a  holy  eye  opening  suddenly  on  human  crime  and  human 
passions.  Many  a  scene  of  blood  and  crime  that  pure  cold  eye  has  rested  on; 
but  on  few  more  ghastly  than  this,  where  two  men,  with  a  lighted  corpse  be¬ 
tween  them,  waited  panting,  to  kill  and  be  killed.  Nor  did  the  moonlight 
deaden  that  horrible  corpse-light.  If  anything  it  added  to  its  ghastliness:  for 
the  body  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  moonbeam,  which  cut  sharp  across  the  shoulder 
and  the  ear,  and  seemed  blue  and  ghastly  and  unnatural  by  the  side  of  that 
lurid  glow  in  which  the  face  and  eyes  and  teeth  shone  horribly.  But  Denys 
dared  not  look  that  way. 

The  moon  drew  a  broad  stripe  of  light  across  the  door,  and  on  that  his 
eyes  were  glued.  Presently  he  whispered,  "  Gerard!  ” 

Gerard  looked  and  raised  his  sword. 

Acutely  as  they  had  listened,  they  had  heard  of  late  no  sound  on  the  stair. 
Yet  there  —  on  the  door-post,  at  the  edge  of  the  stream  of  moonlight,  were 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 

The  nails  glistened. 

Presently  they  began  to  crawl  and  crawl  down  towards  the  bolt,  but  with 
infinite  slowness  and  caution.  In  so  doing  they  crept  into  the  moonlight.  The 
actual  motion  was  imperceptible,  but  slowly,  slowly,  the  fingers  came  out 
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whiter  and  whiter;  but  the  hand  between  the  main  knuckles  and  the  wrist 
remained  dark. 

Denys  slowly  raised  his  crossbow. 

He  leveled  it.  He  took  a  long  steady  aim. 

Gerard  palpitated.  At  last  the  crossbow  twanged.  The  hand  was  instantly 
nailed,  with  a  stern  jar,  to  the  quivering  door-post.  There  was  a  scream  of 
anguish.  "Cut,”  whispered  Denys  eagerly,  and  Gerard’s  uplifted  sword  de¬ 
scended  and  severed  the  wrist  with  two  swift  blows.  A  body  sank  down  moan¬ 
ing  outside. 

The  hand  remained  inside,  immovable,  with  blood  trickling  from  it  down 
the  wall.  The  fierce  bolt,  slightly  barbed,  had  gone  through  it  and  deep  into 
the  real  door-post. 

"Two,”  said  Denys,  with  terrible  cynicism. 

He  strung  his  crossbow,  and  kneeled  behind  his  cover  again.  "  The  next 
will  be  the  Abbot.” 

The  wounded  man  moved,  and  presently  crawled  down  to  his  companions 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  kitchen  door  was  shut. 

There  nothing  was  heard  now  but  low  muttering.  The  last  incident  had 
revealed  the  mortal  character  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  besieged. 

"  I  begin  to  think  the  Abbot’s  stomach  is  not  so  great  as  his  body,”  said 
Denys. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  following  events  hap¬ 
pened  all  in  a  couple  of  seconds.  The  kitchen  door  was  opened  roughly,  a 
heavy  but  active  man  darted  up  the  stairs  without  any  manner  of  disguise, 
and  a  single  ponderous  blow  sent  the  door  not  only  off  its  hinges,  but  right 
across  the  room  on  to  Denys’s  fortification,  which  it  struck  so  rudely  as  nearly 
to  lay  him  flat.  And  in  the  doorway  stood  a  colossus  with  a  glittering  ax. 

He  saw  the  dead  man  with  the  moon’s  blue  light  on  half  his  face,  and  the 
red  light  on  the  other  half  and  inside  his  chapfallen  jaw:  he  stared,  his  arms 
fell,  his  knees  knocked  together,  and  he  crouched  with  terror. 

"  LA  MORT!  ”  he  cried,  in  tones  of  terror,  and  turned  and  fled.  In  which 
act  Denys  started  up  and  shot  him  through  both  jaws.  He  sprang  with  one 
bound  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  leaned  on  his  ax,  spitting  blood  and  teeth 
and  curses. 

Denys  strung  his  bow  and  put  his  hand  into  his  breast. 

He  drew  it  out  dismayed. 

"  My  last  bolt  is  gone,”  he  groaned. 

"  But  we  have  our  swords,  and  you  have  slain  the  giant.” 

"  No,  Gerard,”  said  Denys  gravely,  "  I  have  not.  And  the  worst  is  I  have 
wounded  him.  Fool!  to  shoot  at  a  retreating  lion.  He  had  never  faced  thy 
handiwork  again,  but  for  my  meddling.” 

"  Ha!  to  your  guard!  I  hear  them  open  the  door.” 

Then  Denys,  depressed  by  the  one  error  he  had  committed  in  all  this  fearful 
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night,  felt  convinced  his  last  hour  had  come.  He  drew  his  sword,  but  like 
one  doomed.  But  what  is  this?  a  red  light  flickers  on  the  ceiling.  Gerard  flew 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  There  were  men  with  torches,  and  breastplates 
gleaming  red.  "We  are  saved!  Armed  men!”  And  he  dashed  his  sword 
through  the  window  shouting,  "  Quick!  quick!  we  are  sore  pressed.” 

"  Back!  ”  yelled  Denys;  "  they  come!  strike  none  but  him!  ” 

That  very  moment  the  Abbot  and  two  men  with  naked  weapons  rushed  into 
the  room.  Even  as  they  came,  the  outer  door  was  hammered  fiercely,  and 
the  Abbot’s  comrades  hearing  it,  and  seeing  the  torchlight,  turned  and  fled. 
Not  so  the  terrible  Abbot:  wild  with  rage  and  pain,  he  spurned  his  dead  com¬ 
rade,  chair  and  all,  across  the  room,  then,  as  the  men  faced  him  on  each 
side  with  kindling  eyeballs,  he  waved  his  tremendous  ax  like  a  feather  right 
and  left,  and  cleared  a  space,  then  lifted  it  to  hew  them  both  in  pieces. 

His  antagonists  were  inferior  in  strength,  but  not  in  swiftness  and  daring, 
and  above  all  they  had  settled  how  to  attack  him.  The  moment  he  reared  his 
ax,  they  flew  at  him  like  cats,  and  both  together.  If  he  struck  a  full  blow 
with  his  weapon  he  would  most  likely  kill  one,  but  the  other  would  certainly 
kill  him:  he  saw  this,  and  intelligent  as  well  as  powerful,  he  thrust  the  handle 
fiercely  in  Denys’s  face,  and,  turning,  jabbed  with  the  steel  at  Gerard.  Denys 
went  staggering  back  covered  with  blood.  Gerard  had  rushed  in  like  lightning, 
and,  just  as  the  ax  turned  to  descend  on  him,  drove  his  sword  so  fiercely 
through  the  giant’s  body,  that  the  very  hilt  sounded  on  his  ribs  like  the  blow 
of  a  pugilist,  and  Denys,  staggering  back  to  help  his  friend,  saw  a  steel  point 
come  out  of  the  Abbot  behind. 

The  stricken  giant  bellowed  like  a  bull,  dropped  his  ax,  and  clutching 
Gerard’s  throat  tremendously,  shook  him  like  a  child.  Then  Denys  with  a 
fierce  snarl  drove  his  sword  into  the  giant’s  back.  "  Stand  firm  now!  ”  and  he 
pushed  the  cold  steel  through  and  through  the  giant  and  out  at  his  breast. 

Thus  horribly  spitted  on  both  sides,  the  Abbot  gave  a  violent  shudder,  and 
his  heels  hammered  the  ground  convulsively.  His  lips,  fast  turning  blue,  opened 
wide  and  deep,  and  he  cried,  "  LA  MORT!  —  LA  MORT!  —  LA  MORT! !  ” 
the  first  time  in  a  roar  of  despair,  and  then  twice  in  a  horror-stricken  whisper, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Just  then  the  street  door  was  forced. 

Suddenly  the  Abbot’s  arms  whirled  like  windmills,  and  his  huge  body 
wrenched  wildly  and  carried  them  to  the  doorway,  twisting  their  wrists  and 
nearly  throwing  them  off  their  legs. 

"  He’ll  win  clear  yet,”  cried  Denys:  "  out  steel!  and  in  again!  ” 

They  tore  out  their  smoking  swords,  but  ere  they  could  stab  again,  the 
Abbot  leaped  full  five  feet  high,  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  against 
the  door  below,  carrying  it  away  with  him  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  through 
the  aperture  the  glare  of  torches  burst  on  the  awestruck  faces  above,  half 
blinding  them. 
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The  thieves  at  the  first  alarm  had  made  for  the  back  door,  but  driven  thence 
by  a  strong  guard  ran  back  to  the  kitchen,  just  in  time  to  see  the  lock  forced 
out  of  the  socket,  and  half-a-dozen  mailed  archers  burst  in  upon  them.  On 
these  in  pure  despair  they  drew  their  swords. 

But  ere  a  blow  was  struck  on  either  side,  the  staircase  door  behind  them  was 
battered  into  their  midst  with  one  ponderous  blow,  and  with  it  the  Abbot’s 
body  came  flying,  hurled  as  they  thought  by  no  mortal  hand,  and  rolled  on 
the  floor  spouting  blood  from  back  and  bosom  in  two  furious  jets,  and 
quivered,  but  breathed  no  more. 

The  thieves  smitten  with  dismay  fell  on  their  knees  directly,  and  the  archers 
bound  them,  while,  above,  the  rescued  ones  still  stood  like  statues  rooted  to 
the  spot,  their  dripping  swords  extended  in  the  red  torchlight,  expecting  their 
indomitable  enemy  to  leap  back  on  them  as  wonderfully  as  he  had  gone. 

"  Where  be  the  true  men?  ” 

"  Here  be  we.  God  bless  you  all!  God  bless  you!  ” 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  stairs,  and  half-a-dozen  hard  but  friendly  hands 
were  held  out  and  grasped  them  warmly.  "  Y’have  saved  our  lives,  lads,” 
cried  Denys,  "  y’have  saved  our  lives  this  night.” 

A  wild  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  rescued  pair.  The  room  flaring  with  torches, 
the  glittering  breastplates  of  the  archers,  their  bronzed  faces,  the  white  cheeks 
of  the  bound  thieves,  and  the  bleeding  giant,  whose  dead  body  these  hard 
men  left  lying  there  in  its  own  gore. 

Gerard  went  round  the  archers  and  took  them  each  by  the  hand  with  glisten¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  on  this  they  all  kissed  him;  and  this  time  he  kissed  them  in  re¬ 
turn.  Then  he  said  to  one  handsome  archer  of  his  own  age,  "  Prithee,  good 
soldier,  have  an  eye  to  me.  A  strange  drowsiness  overcomes  me.  Let  no  one 
cut  my  throat  while  I  sleep  —  for  pity’s  sake.” 

The  archer  promised  with  a  laugh;  for  he  thought  Gerard  was  jesting: 
and  the  latter  went  off  into  a  deep  sleep  almost  immediately. 

Denys  was  surprised  at  this:  but  did  not  interfere;  for  it  suited  his  im¬ 
mediate  purpose.  A  couple  of  archers  were  inspecting  the  Abbot’s  body,  turn¬ 
ing  it  half  over  with  their  feet,  and  inquiring,  "  Which  of  the  two  -had  flung 
this  enormous  rogue  down  from  an  upper  storey  like  that;  they  would  fain 
have  the  trick  of  his  arm.” 

Denys  at  first  pished  and  pshawed,  but  dared  not  play  the  braggart,  for 
he  said  to  himself,  "That  young  vagabond  will  break  in  and  say  twas  the 
finger  of  Heaven,  and  no  mortal  arm,  or  some  such  stuff,  and  make  me  look 
like  a  fool.”  But  now,  seeing  Gerard  unconscious,  he  suddenly  gave  this  re¬ 
quired  information. 

"Well,  then,  you  see,  comrades,  I  had  run  my  sword  through  this  one 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  one  or  two  more  of  ’em  came  buzzing  about  me;  so  it  be¬ 
hoved  me  have  my  sword  or  die:  so  I  just  put  my  foot  against  his  stomach, 
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gave  a  tug  with  my  hand  and  a  spring  with  my  foot,  and  sent  him  flying  to 
kingdom  come!  He  died  in  the  air,  and  his  carrion  rolled  in  amongst  you 
without  ceremony:  made  you  jump,  I  warrant  me.  But  pikestaves  and  pillage! 
what  avails  prattling  of  these  trifles  once  they  are  gone  by?  buvons,  camarades, 
buvons.” 

The  archers  remarked  that  it  was  easy  to  say  "  buvons  ”  where  no  liquor 
was,  but  not  so  easy  to  do  it. 

"  Nay,  I’ll  soon  find  you  liquor.  My  nose  hath  a  natural  alacrity  at  scent¬ 
ing  out  the  wine.  You  follow  me:  and  I  my  nose:  bring  a  torch!  ”  And  they 
left  the  room,  and  finding  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  descended  them  and 
entered  a  large,  low,  damp  cellar. 

It  smelt  close  and  dank:  and  the  walls  were  encrusted  here  and  there  with 
what  seemed  cobwebs;  but  proved  to  be  saltpeter  that  had  oozed  out  of  the 
damp  stones  and  crystallized. 

"  Oh!  the  fine  moldy  smell,”  said  Denys;  "  in  such  places  still  lurks  the 
good  wine;  advance  thy  torch.  Diable!  what  is  that  in  the  corner?  A  pile  of 
rags?  No:  ’tis  a  man.” 

They  gathered  round  with  the  torch,  and  lo!  a  figure  crouched  on  a  heap 
in  the  corner,  pale  as  ashes,  and  shivering. 

"  Why,  it  is  the  landlord,”  said  Denys. 

"  Get  up,  thou  craven  heart!  ”  shouted  one  of  the  archers. 

"  Why,  man,  the  thieves  are  bound,  and  we  are  dry  that  bound  them.  Up! 
and  show  us  thy  wine;  for  no  bottles  see  I  here.” 

"What,  be  the  rascals  bound?  ”  stammered  the  pale  landlord;  "good  news. 
W  —  w  —  wine?  that  will  I,  honest  sirs.” 

And  he  rose  with  unsure  joints  and  offered  to  lead  the  way  to  the  wine 
cellar.  But  Denys  interposed.  "You  are  all  in  the  dark,  comrades.  He  is  in 
league  with  the  thieves.” 

"  Alack,  good  soldier,  me  in  league  with  the  accursed  robbers!  Is  that 
reasonable?  ” 

"  The  girl  said  so  anyway.” 

"  The  girl!  What  girl?  Ah!  Curse  her,  traitress!  ” 

"Well,”  interposed  the  other  archers;  "  the  girl  is  not  here,  but  gone  on  to 
the  bailiff.  So  let  the  burghers  settle  whether  this  craven  be  guilty  or  no:  for 
we  caught  him  not  in  the  act:  and  let  him  draw  us  our  wine.” 

"One  moment,”  said  Denys  shrewdly.  "Why  cursed  he  the  girl?  If  he  be 
a  true  man,  he  should  bless  her  as  we  do.” 

"  Alas,  sir!  ”  said  the  landlord,  "  I  have  but  my  good  name  to  live  by,  and 
I  cursed  her  to  you,  because  you  said  she  had  belied  me.” 

"  Humph!  I  trow  thou  art  a  thief,  and  where  is  the  thief  that  cannot  lie 
with  a  smooth  face?  Therefore  hold  him,  comrades:  a  prisoner  can  draw  wine 
an  if  his  hands  be  not  bound.” 

The  landlord  offered  no  objection;  but  on  the  contrary  said  he  would  with 
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pleasure  show  them  where  his  little  stock  of  wine  was,  but  hoped  they  would 
pay  for  what  they  should  drink,  for  his  rent  was  due  this  two  months. 

The  archers  smiled  grimly  at  his  simplicity,  as  they  thought  it;  one  of  them 
laid  a  hand  quietly  but  firmly  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  led  on  with  the 
torch. 

They  had  reached  the  threshold  when  Denys  cried  "  Halt!  ” 

"What  is’t?” 

"  Here  be  bottles  in  this  corner;  advance  thy  light.” 

The  torch-bearer  went  towards  him.  He  had  just  taken  off  his  scabbard  and 
was  probing  the  heap  the  landlord  had  just  been  crouched  upon. 

"  Nay,  nay,”  cried  the  landlord,  "  the  wine  is  in  the  next  cellar.  There  is 
nothing  there.” 

"  Nothing  is  mighty  hard,  then,”  said  Denys,  and  drew  out  something  with 
his  hand  from  the  heap. 

It  proved  to  be  only  a  bone. 

Denys  threw  it  on  the  floor:  it  rattled. 

"  There  is  nought  there  but  the  bones  of  the  house,”  said  the  landlord. 

"  Just  now  ’twas  nothing.  Now  that  we  have  found  something  ’tis  nothing 
but  bones.  Here’s  another.  Humph?  look  at  this  one,  comrade;  and  you  come 
too  and  look  at  it,  and  bring  yon  smooth  knavS  along.” 

The  archer  with  the  torch,  whose  name  was  Philippe,  held  the  bone  to  the 
light  and  turned  it  round  and  round. 

"Well?”  said  Denys. 

"  Well,  if  this  was  a  field  of  battle,  I  should  say  ’twas  the  shankbone  of  a 
man;  no  more,  no  less.  But  ’tisn’t  a  battlefield,  nor  a  churchyard;  ’tis  an  inn.” 

"True,  mate:  but  yon  knave’s  ashy  face  is  as  good  a  light  to  me  as  a  field 
of  battle.  I  read  the  bone  by  it.  Bring  yon  face  nearer,  I  say.  When  the  chine 
is  amissing,  and  the  house  dog  can’t  look  at  you  without  his  tail  creeping  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  who  was  the  thief?  Good  brothers  mine,  my  mind  it  doth  mis¬ 
give  me.  The  deeper  I  thrust  the  more  there  be.  Mayhap  if  these' bones  could 
tell  their  tale  they  would  make  true  men’s  flesh  creep  that  heard  it.” 

"  Alas!  young  man,  what  hideous  fancies  are  these!  The  bones  are  bones 
of  beeves,  and  sheep,  and  kids,  and  not,  as  you  think,  of  men  and  women. 
Holy  saints  preserve  us!  ” 

"  Hold  thy  peace!  thy  words  are  air.  Thou  hast  not  got  burghers  by  the  ear, 
that  know  not  a  veal  knuckle  from  their  grandsire’s  ribs;  but  soldiers  —  men 
that  have  gone  to  look  for  their  dear  comrades,  and  found  their  bones  picked 
as  clean  by  the  crows  as  these  I  doubt  have  been  by  thee  and  thy  mates.  Men 
and  women,  saidst  thou?  And  prithee,  when  spake  I  a  word  of  women’s  bones? 
Wouldst  make  a  child  suspect  thee.  Field  of  battle,  comrade!  Was  not  this 
house  a  field  of  battle  half  an  hour  agone?  Drag  him  close  to  me,  let  me  read 
his  face:  now  then,  what  is  this,  thou  knave?  ”  and  he  thrust  a  small  object 
suddenly  in  his  face. 
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"Alas!  I  know  not.” 

"Well,  I  would  not  swear  neither:  but  it  is  too  like  the  thumb  bone  of  a 
man’s  hand;  mates,  my  flesh  it  creeps.  Churchyard!  how  know  I  this  is  not 
one?  ” 

And  he  now  drew  his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard  and  began  to  rake  the  heap 
of  earth  and  broken  crockery  and  bones  out  on  the  floor. 

The  landlord  assured  him  he  but  wasted  his  time.  "We  poor  innkeepers 
are  sinners,”  said  he;  "we  give  short  measure  and  baptize  the  wine:  we  are 
fain  to  do  these  things;  the  laws  are  so  unjust  to  us;  but  we  are  not  assassins. 
How  could  we  afford  to  kill  our  customers?  May  Heaven’s  lightning  strike 
me  dead  if  there  be  any  bones  there  but  such  as  have  been  used  for  meat.  ’Tis 
the  kitchen  wench  flings  them  here:  I  swear  by  God’s  holy  mother,  by  holy 
Paul,  by  holy  Dominic,  and  Denys  my  patron  saint  —  ah!  ” 

Denys  held  out  a  bone  under  his  eye  in  dead  silence.  It  was  a  bone  no  man, 
however  ignorant,  however  lying,  could  confound  with  those  of  sheep  or  oxen. 
The  sight  of  it  shut  the  lying  lips,  and  palsied  the  heartless  heart. 

The  landlord’s  hair  rose  visibly  on  his  head  like  spikes,  and  his  knees  gave 
way  as  if  his  limbs  had  been  struck  from  under  him.  But  the  archers  dragged 
him  fiercely  up,  and  kept  him  erect  under  the  torch,  staring  fascinated  at  the 
dead  skull  which,  white  as  the  living  cheek  opposed,  but  no  whiter,  glared 
back  again  at  its  murderer,  whose  pale  lip  now  opened  and  opened,  but  could 
utter  no  sound. 

"  Ah!  ”  said  Denys  solemnly,  and  trembling  now  with  rage,  "  look  on  the 
sockets  out  of  which  thou  hast  picked  the  eyes,  and  let  them  blast  thine  eyes, 
that  crows  shall  pick  out  ere  this  week  shall  end.  Now,  hold  thou  that  while  I 
search  on.  Hold  it,  I  say,  or  here  I  rob  the  gallows  —  ”  and  he  threatened 
the  quaking  wretch  with  his  naked  sword,  till  with  a  groan  he  took  the  skull 
and  held  it,  almost  fainting. 

Oh!  that  every  murderer,  and  contriver  of  murder,  could  see  him,  sick, 
and  staggering  with  terror,  and  with  his  hair  on  end,  holding  the  cold  skull, 
and  feeling  that  his  own  head  would  soon  be  like  it.  And  soon  the  heap  was 
scattered,  and  alas!  not  one  nor  two,  but  many  skulls  were  brought  to  light, 
the  culprit  moaning  at  each  discovery. 

Suddenly  Denys  uttered  a  strange  cry  of  distress  to  come  from  so  bold  and 
hard  a  man;  and  held  up  to  the  torch  a  mass  of  human  hair.  It  was  long, 
glossy,  and  golden.  A  woman’s  beautiful  hair.  At  the  sight  of  it  the  archers 
instinctively  shook  the  craven  wretch  in  their  hands:  and  he  whined. 

"  I  have  a  little  sister  with  hair  just  so  fair  and  shining  as  this,”  gulped 
Denys.  "  Jesu!  if  it  should  be  hers!  There  quick,  take  my  sword  and  dagger, 
and  keep  them  from  my  hand,  lest  I  strike  him  dead  and  wrong  the  gibbet. 
And  thou,  poor  innocent  victim,  on  whose  head  this  most  lovely  hair  did  grow, 
hear  me  swear  thus,  on  bended  knee,  never  to  leave  this  man  till  I  see  him 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  wheel  even  for  thy  sake.” 
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He  rose  from  his  knee.  "  Ay,  had  he  as  many  lives  as  here  be  hairs,  I’d  have 
them  all,  by  God,”  and  he  put  the  hair  into  his  bosom.  Then  in  a  sudden  fury 
seized  the  landlord  fiercely  by  the  neck,  and  forced  him  to  his  knees;  and  foot 
on  head  ground  his  face  savagely  among  the  bones  of  his  victims,  where  they 
lay  thickest;  and  the  assassin  first  yelled,  then  whined  and  whimpered,  just 
as  a  dog  first  yells,  then  whines,  when  his  nose  is  so  forced  into  some  leveret 
or  other  innocent  he  has  killed. 

"  Now  lend  me  thy  bowstring,  Philippe!  ”  He  passed  it  through  the  eyes 
of  a  skull  alternately,  and  hung  the  ghastly  relic  of  mortality  and  crime  round 
the  man’s  neck;  then  pulled  him  up  and  kicked  him  industriously  into  the 
kitchen,  where  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  burgh  had  arrived  with  constables, 
and  was  even  now  taking  an  archer’s  deposition. 

The  grave  burgher  was  much  startled  at  sight  of  the  landlord  driven  in 
bleeding  from  a  dozen  scratches  inflicted  by  the  bones  of  his  own  victims,  and 
carrying  his  horrible  collar.  But  Denys  came  panting  after,  and  in  a  few  fiery 
words  soon  made  all  clear. 

"  Bind  him  like  the  rest,”  said  the  alderman  sternly.  "  I  count  him  the 
blackest  of  them  all.” 

While  his  hands  were  being  bound,  the  poor  wretch  begged  piteously  that 
"  the  skull  might  be  taken  from  him.” 

"  Humph!  ”  said  the  alderman.  "  Certes  I  had  not  ordered  such  a  thing 
to  be  put  on  mortal  man.  Yet  being  there,  I  will  not  lift  voice  nor  finger  to 
doff  it.  Methinks  it  fits  thee  truly,  thou  bloody  dog.  ’Tis  thy  ensign,  and  hangs 
well  above  a  heart  so  foul  as  thine.” 

He  then  inquired  of  Denys  if  he  thought  they  had  secured  the  whole  gang, 
or  but  a  part. 

"Your  worship,”  said  Denys,  "there  are  but  seven  of  them,  and  this  land¬ 
lord.  One  we  slew  upstairs,  one  we  trundled  down  dead,  the  rest  are  bound 
before  you.” 

"  Good!  go  fetch  the  dead  one  from  upstairs,  and  lay  him  beside  him  I 
caused  to  be  removed.” 

Here  a  voice  like  a  guinea-fowl’s  broke  peevishly  in.  "  Now,  now,  now, 
where  is  the  hand?  that  is  what  I  want  to  see.”  The  speaker  was  a  little  petti¬ 
fogging  clerk. 

"  You  will  find  it  above,  nailed  to  the  door-post  by  a  crossbow  bolt.” 

"  Good!  ”  said  the  clerk.  He  whispered  his  master,  "  What  a  goodly  show 
will  the  '  pieces  de  conviction  ’  make!  ”  and  with  this  he  wrote  them  down, 
enumerating  them  in  separate  squeaks  as  he  penned  them.  Skulls  —  Bones  — 
A  woman’s  hair  —  A  thief’s  hand — i  ax  —  2  carcasses — 1  crossbow  bolt. 
This  done,  he  itched  to  search  the  cellar  himself:  there  might  be  other  in¬ 
valuable  morsels  of  evidence,  an  ear,  or  even  an  earring.  The  alderman  as¬ 
senting,  he  caught  up  a  torch  and  was  hurrying  thither,  when  an  accident 
stopped  him,  and  indeed  carried  him  a  step  or  two  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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The  constables  had  gone  up  the  stair  in  single  file. 

But  the  head  constable  no  sooner  saw  the  phosphorescent  corpse  seated  by 
the  bedside,  than  he  stood  stupefied;  and  next  he  began  to  shake  like  one  in 
an  ague,  and,  terror  gaining  on  him  more  and  more,  he  uttered  a  sort  of  howl 
and  recoiled  swiftly.  Forgetting  the  steps  in  his  recoil,  he  tumbled  over  back¬ 
ward  on  his  nearest  companion;  but  he,  shaken  by  the  shout  of  dismay,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  something  horrid,  was  already  staggering  back,  and 
in  no  condition  to  sustain  the  head  constable,  who,  like  most  head  constables, 
was  a  ponderous  man.  The  two  carried  away  the  third,  and  the  three  the 
fourth,  and  they  streamed  into  the  kitchen,  and  settled  on  the  floor,  over¬ 
lapping  each  other  like  a  sequence  laid  out  on  a  card-table.  The  clerk  coming 
hastily  with  his  torch  ran  an  involuntary  tilt  against  the  fourth  man,  who, 
sharing  the  momentum  of  the  mass,  knocked  him  instantly  on  his  back,  the 
ace  of  that  fair  quint;  and  there  he  lay  kicking  and  waving  his  torch,  ap¬ 
parently  in  triumph,  but  really  in  convulsion,  sense  and  wind  being  driven  out 
together  by  the  concussion. 

"  What  is  to  do  now,  in  Heaven’s  name?  ”  cried  the  alderman,  starting  up 
with  considerable  alarm.  But  Denys  explained,  and  offered  to  accompany 
his  worship.  "  So  be  it,”  said  the  latter.  His  men  picked  themselves  ruefully 
up,  and  the  alderman  put  himself  at  their  head  and  examined  the  premises 
above  and  below.  As  for  the  prisoners,  their  interrogatory  was  postponed  till 
they  could  be  confronted  with  the  servant. 

Before  dawn,  the  thieves,  alive  and  dead,  and  all  the  relics  and  evidences 
of  crime  and  retribution,  were  swept  away  into  the  law’s  net,  and  the  inn  was 
silent  and  almost  deserted.  There  remained  but  one  constable,  and  Denys 
and  Gerard,  the  latter  still  sleeping  heavily. 
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IN  the  autumn  of  1849,  in  the  midst  of  the  famous  Chartist  movement  in 
England,  there  appeared  a  book,  a  romance,  which  excited  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  all  "  Young  England  ”  and  kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  revolt 
against  class  oppression.  It  was  called  '  Alton  Locke  ’  ;  and  was  the  story  of  a 
young  London  tailor,  who,  filled  with  yearnings,  poetical  and  political,  which 
his  situation  rendered  hopeless,  joined  the  Chartists,  shared  their  failure,  and 
in  despair  quitted  England  for  the  New  World,  only  to  die  on  reaching  the 
promised  land. 

All  his  misery  and  failure  are  ascribed  to  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  rich 
and  well-taught  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  working-man.  When  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  author,  Charles  Kingsley,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  a  man  of  ancient  family;  that  he  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  preach  in  that  city  on  account  of  a  sermon  embodying 
radical  sentiments;  and  that  he  was  suffering  social  ostracism  and  newspaper 
attack  for  the  stand  he  had  taken,  party  enthusiasm  burned  still  higher.  He 
became  the  knight-errant,  the  chosen  hero,  of  the  movement  known  as 
"  Christian  Socialism.” 

Charles  Kingsley  was  bom  in  Dartmoor,  Devon,  June  13,  1819.  He  took 
honors  at  Cambridge,  was  ordained,  and  in  1842  became  in  turn  curate  and 
rector  of  the  church  at  Eversley,  Hampshire,  where  he  lived  and  died;  varying 
his  duty  only  when  in  residence  as  canon  at  Chester  and  Westminster,  or  at 
Cambridge  where  he  was  a  professor  of  modern  history  in  1860-69.  With  the 
exception  of  two  short  holidays  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  and  two 
trips  on  the  Continent,  his  external  life  saw  few  changes.  But  the  peace  was 
outward  only. 

As  long  as  there  was  evil  in  the  world  he  stood  up  to  fight  it;  with  head 
down  he  charged  at  every  red  flag  of  doctrine,  either  in  defense  or  offense. 
He  attacked  political  economy,  competition,  the  Manchester  school,  the  chol¬ 
era,  Bishop  Colenso,  and  Cardinal  Newman.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  undefended,  from  the  oppression  of  Indian  widows  or  the 
preservation  of  village  greens  to  the  struggles  of  the  Australian  canned-meat 
industry,  the  success  of  which,  he  maintained,  would  settle  the  food  question 
for  ever. 

The  key  to  Kingsley’s  mental  development  must  be  sought  in  his  emotional 
history.  His  youth  was  passed  in  a  Devon  parish,  of  which  his  father,  an  old- 
fashioned  parson  and  keen  sportsman,  was  rector.  The  boy  rode  to  hounds 
as  soon  as  he  could  sit  a  horse,  and  was  a  devoted  naturalist  before  he  was  old 
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enough  to  know  the  scientific  name  of  a  single  specimen  of  his  collection.  His 
love  of  nature,  so  rare  a  quality  in  children,  "  had  the  intensity,”  said  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  "  and  the  absorbing  power  of  a  sensual  appetite.  He  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  pure  emotion  as  a  luxuriant  nature  abandons  itself  to  physical 
gratification.” 

On  reaching  manhood,  the  strength  of  his  sympathies  and  the  vigor  of  his 
perceptions  threw  him  headlong  into  the  revolt  of  the  time  against  oppression 
and  wrong.  But  Kingsley  was  as  far  as  Disraeli  from  being  a  democrat,  and  as 
sincere  in  defending  a  social  and  religious  hierarchy.  His  politics  were  in  fact 
those  of  the  great  statesman’s  Coningsby  —  a  "Young  England”  Tory  who 
denounces  social  wrongs  and  provides  the  working-man  with  good  clothes, 
good  food,  and  amusements,  but  will  listen  to  no  revolutionary  remedy  to 
destroy  the  evil. 

His  fighting  propensity  left  a  mark  on  the  time  and  its  literature.  It  formu¬ 
lated  the  creed  that  pluck  and  Bible  texts  would  regenerate  the  world;  and  it 
created  the  "  muscular  Christian  ”  who  strutted  through  the  pages  of  most  of 
the  novels  of  the  day,  from  Bulwer  with  his  '  Kenelm  Chillingly  ’  to  the  wax- 
work  Sir  Galahads  of  the  Misses  Wetherell.  Kingsley  disliked  the  cult,  and 
denied  that  he  was  responsible  for  it;  but  it  became  to  him  a  sort  of  Franken¬ 
stein’s  monster,  growing  till  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  strength-worship 
and  the  elevation  of  physical  over  moral  force. 

A  passionate  Protestant,  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  agitation  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  known  as  the  "  Oxford  Movement,”  and  the  spirit  of  what  was 
called  "  Manichseism,”  or  the  principle  which  placed  the  monkish  over  the 
domestic  virtues.  He  had  a  theory  that  the  love  of  woman  is  the  guide  of  the 
intellect,  and  that  the  love  of  nature  teaches  the  theory  of  the  universe.  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  the  'Saint’s  Tragedy,’  the  heroines  in  'Westward  Ho!’,  Hypatia, 
Grace  in  'Two  Years  Ago,’  are  the  saving  influences  of  the  men  of  these 
books.  Lancelot  in  'Yeast’  designs  a  great  allegorical  drawing,  which  sets 
forth  the  influence  of  the  feminine  charm  on  every  variety  of  human  being. 
"  The  picture,”  says  a  reviewer  in  Cornhill  "  could  hardly  be  put  on  canvas; 
but  it  would  be  a  perfect  frontispiece  to  Kingsley’s  works.” 

The  stories  '  Yeast  ’  and  '  Alton  Locke,’  written  on  the  same  theme  and  in 
the  same  year,  are  both  clumsily  constructed  and  uneven;  and  eighty  years 
later,  lack  the  interest  they  excited  when  their  topics  were  new  and  immediate. 
Kingsley  has  the  tendency  to  preach,  common  to  all  novelists  with  a  purpose. 
The  power  of  these  books  is  in  their  intense  feeling  and  sincerity,  and  the 
genuine  force  of  their  attack  upon  injustice.  And  there  are  scenes  in  'Yeast,’ 
such  as  the  village  feast,  and  the  death  of  old  Harry  Verney  the  gamekeeper; 
and  in  '  Alton  Locke,’  such  as  the  Chartist  rising  in  the  country  —  as  bold  as 
anything  in  English  fiction.  '  Alton  Locke  ’  is  the  more  sustained  effort,  the 
more  ambitious  conception;  but  Carlyle  describes  it  as  a  "  vivid  creation,  still 
left  half  chaotic.”  But  of  Kingsley’s  masterpiece  in  the  way  of  character,  the 
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old  Scotchman  Mackaye,  he  says,  "  My  invaluable  countryman  in  this  book 
is  nearly  perfect.” 

Kingsley’s  historical  novels  are  in  a  different  strain.  The  further  he  removes 
his  story  from  his  own  time,  the  more  pictorial  the  presentation.  His  freshness 
and  vigor  seize  upon  the  reader;  the  roots  of  feeling  strike  down  into  the 
heart  of  life.  The  desert  scenes  in  '  Hypatia,’  the  thrilling  tragedy  of  the  death 
of  the  martyr,  which  if  bad  history  is  admirable  fiction,  the  sea-fight  in  '  West¬ 
ward  Ho!  ’ ,  an  epic  "  not  of  dull  prose  but  of  the  thunder  roll  of  Homer’s 
verse,”  stir  the  blood,  and  mock  criticism.  Concerning  the  history  and  the  the¬ 
ology  the  general  reader  does  not  concern  himself.  The  genius  of  the  author 
has  already  possessed  him. 

No  writer  in  the  language  has  shown  a  greater  power  of  description  than 
Kingsley.  Landscape,  beast,  and  bird  are  invested  with  poetic  charm.  He  is  as 
close  an  observer  as  John  Burroughs,  and  as  great  an  artist  as  Turner  in  paint¬ 
ing  grand  effects  of  sea  and  sky.  There  is  no  elaboration  of  detail,  no  exag¬ 
geration,  in  his  glimpses  of  the  fens  of  Devon  and  the  cliffs  of  Lundy.  The 
writing  is  alive;  the  man  tells  what  he  has  seen;  we  have  the  atmospheric  effect 
and  the  dramatic  character.  "  In  one  of  his  pictures  of  Cornwall,”  says  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  "  we  can  tell  the  time  of  day  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  as 
if  he  were  a  meteorologist.” 

The  verdict  of  time  has  placed  Kingsley  among  the  minor  poets.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  the  author  of  'The  Saint’s  Tragedy.’  But  his  genius 
was  not  equal  to  a  sustained  flight.  He  will  be  best  remembered  by  a  few  short 
dramatic  lyrics.  V* 

Kingsley’s  is  a  character  easy  to  criticize.  He  had  a  feminine  side,  which  in 
a  truly  feminine  fashion  admired  force,  however  exerted;  a  side  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  "  muscular  Christianity  ”  whose  paternity  he  denied.  In  his 
role  of  reformer  his  vehemence  and  impetuosity  stood  him  in  good  stead;  but 
impatience  like  his  is  the  enemy  of  the  grave  and  noble  style.  Though  not  pro¬ 
foundly  learned,  he  had  wide  and  varied  information.  He  came  near  being  a 
great  preacher,  for  he  chose  living  topics;  and  he  had  the  gift  of  clothing  in 
picturesque  imagery  an  abstract  truth,  first  perceived  perhaps  by  a  more  origi¬ 
nal  mind.  He  wrote  one  really  great  story,  '  Hypatia  ’  ;  and  five  brilliant  ones: 
'Yeast,’  'Alton  Locke,’  'Hereward  the  Wake,’  'Westward  Ho!  ’,  and  'Two 
Years  Ago.’  His  'Water-Babies’  is  a  good  fairy  story,  in  spite  of  its  moral. 

'  The  Tutor’s  Story,’  laid  aside  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1875,  was 
completed  by  his  daughter,  Lucas  Malet  (Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  Harrison) ,  in 
1916.  Such  an  act  of  filial  devotion  is  beyond  criticism,  and  the  novel  has  a 
certain  interest  because  it  is  different  from  his  other  work,  but  it  leaves  the 
judgment  on  his  literary  achievement  unchanged. 
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THE  SANDS  OF  DEE 


MARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee:  ” 

The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi’  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 


The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand, 

As  far  as  eye  could  see: 

The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land, 

And  never  home  came  she. 

"  Oh!  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  — 

A  tress  o’  golden  hair, 

A  drowned  maiden’s  hair, 

Above  the  nets  at  sea?  ” 

Was  ne’er  a  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee. 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 

The  cruel  crawling  foam, 

The  cruel  hungry  foam, 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea: 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home. 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee! 


YOUTH  AND  AGE 

WHEN  all  the  world  is  young,  lad,  and  everything  is  green, 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad,  and  every  lass  a  queen, 

Then  boot,  lad,  and  horse,  lad,  and  round  the  world  away. 
And  go  it  while  you’re  young,  lad;  —  each  dog  must  have  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  gets  old,  lad,  and  all  the  trees  turn  brown, 

And  all  the  jests  get  stale,  lad,  and  all  the  wheels  run  down, 

Then  hie  back  to  thy  hame,  lad  —  the  maimed  and  sick  among: 

Thank  God!  if  then  you  find  one  face  you  loved  when  you  were  young. 
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LONGINGS 

From  '  The  Saint’s  Tragedy  ’ 

OH!  that  we  two  were  Maying 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  breeze; 
Like  children  with  violets  playing 
In  the  shade  of  the  whispering  trees. 

Oh!  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 

On  the  sward  of  some  sheep-trimmed  down, 
Watching  the  white  mist  steaming 
Over  river  and  mead  and  town. 

Oh!  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 

In  our  nest  in  the  church-yard  sod: 

With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth’s  breast, 
And  our  souls  at  home  with  God. 


A  FAREWELL 

MY  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you  — 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day: 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long: 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for  ever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 


"  VENGEANCE  IS  MINE  ” 

From  '  Westward  Ho!  ’ 

[Amyas  Leigh,  the  Devon  seaman,  has  vowed  vengeance  on  Don  Guzman 
de  Soto,  who  stole  his  love,  Rose  Traherne,  and  brought  about  the  death  of 
his  brother  Frank.  An  opportunity  presents  itself  when  it  is  learned  that  the 
Spaniard  is  with  the  Armada,  in  the  Sta.  Catharina.'j 
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A  ND  where  are  Amyas  and  the  Vengeance  all  this  while? 

Z.IX  At  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  the  English  fleet,  finding 
JL,  ^  themselves  growing  short  of  provision,  and  having  been  long  since 
out  of  powder  and  ball,  turn  southward  toward  home,  "  thinking  it  best  to 
leave  the  Spaniard  to  those  uncouth  and  boisterous  northern  seas.”  A  few  pin¬ 
naces  are  still  sent  onward  to  watch  their  course;  and  the  English  fleet,  caught 
in  the  same  storms  which  scattered  the  Spaniards,  "  with  great  danger  and 
industry  reached  Harwich  port,  and  there  provide  themselves  of  victuals  and 
ammunition,”  in  case  the  Spaniard  should  return;  but  there  is  no  need  for  that 
caution.  Parma,  indeed,  who  cannot  believe  that  the  idol  at  Halle,  after  all 
his  compliments  to  it,  will  play  him  so  scurvy  a  trick,  will  watch  for  weeks  on 
Dunkirk  dunes,  hoping  against  hope  for  the  Armada’s  return,  casting  anchors, 
and  spinning  rigging  to  repair  their  losses. 


"  But  lang  lang  may  his  ladies  sit, 
With  their  fans  intill  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  to  the  land.” 


The  Armada  is  away  on  the  other  side  of  Scotland,  and  Amyas  is  following 
in  its  wake. 

For  when  the  Lord  High  Admiral  determined  to  return,  Amyas  asked  leave 
to  follow  the  Spaniard;  and  asked,  too,  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  happened 
to  be  at  hand,  such  ammunition  and  provision  as  could  be  afforded  him,  prom¬ 
ising  to  repay  the  same  like  an  honest  man,  out  of  his  plunder  if  he  lived,  out 
of  his  estate  if  he  died;  lodging  for  that  purpose  bills  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John, 
who,  as  a  man  of  business,  took  them,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  among  the 
thimbles,  string,  and  tobacco;  after  which  Amyas,  calling  his  men  together,  re¬ 
minded  them  once  more  of  the  story  of  the  Rose  of  Torridge  and  Don  Guz¬ 
man  de  Soto,  and  then  asked  — 

"  Men  of  Bideford,  will  you  follow  me?  There  will  be  plunder  for  those 
who  love  plunder;  revenge  for  those  who  love  revenge;  and  for  all  of  us  (for 
we  all  love  honor)  the  honor  of  having  never  left  the  chase  as  long  as  there  was 
a  Spanish  flag  in  English  seas.” 

And  every  soul  on  board  replied,  that  they  would  follow  Sir  Amyas  Leigh 
around  the  world. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  detail  every  incident  of  that  long  and  weary 
chase;  how  they  found  the  Sta.  Catharina,  attacked  her,  and  had  to  sheer  off, 
she  being  rescued  by  the  rest;  how  when  Medina’s  squadron  left  the  crippled 
ships  behind,  they  were  all  but  taken  or  sunk,  by  thrusting  into  the  midst  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  prevent  her  escaping  with  Medina;  how  they  crippled  her, 
so  that  she  could  not  beat  to  windward  out  into  the  ocean,  but  was  fain  to  run 
south,  past  the  Orkneys,  and  down  through  the  Minch,  between  Cape  Wrath 
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and  Lewis;  how  the  younger  hands  were  ready  to  mutiny,  because  Amyas,  in 
his  stubborn  haste,  ran  past  two  or  three  noble  prizes  which  were  all  but  dis¬ 
abled,  among  others  one  of  the  great  galliasses,  and  the  two  great  Venetians, 
La  Ratta  and  La  Belanzara  —  which  were  afterwards,  with  more  than  thirty 
other  vessels,  wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland;  how  he  got  fresh  water,  in 
spite  of  certain  "  Hebridean  Scots  ”  of  Skye,  who,  after  reviling  him  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  fought  with  him  a  while,  and  then  embraced  him  and  his 
men  with  howls  of  affection,  and  were  not  much  more  decently  clad,  nor  more 
civilized,  than  his  old  friends  of  California;  how  he  pacified  his  men  by  letting 
them  pick  the  bones  of  a  great  Venetian  which  was  going  on  shore  upon  Islay, 
(by  which  they  got  booty  enough  to  repay  them  for  the  whole  voyage) ,  and 
offended  them  again  by  refusing  to  land  and  plunder  two  great  Spanish 
wrecks  on  the  Mull  of  Cantire  (whose  crews,  by  the  by,  James  tried  to  smug¬ 
gle  off  secretly  into  Spain  in  ships  of  his  own,  wishing  to  play,  as  usual,  both 
sides  of  the  game  at  once;  but  the  Spaniards  were  stopped  at  Yarmouth  till 
the  council’s  pleasure  was  known  —  which  was,  of  course,  to  let  the  poor 
wretches  go  on  their  way,  and  be  hanged  elsewhere) ;  how  they  passed  a  strange 
island,  half  black,  half  white,  which  the  wild  people  called  Raghery,  but  Cary 
christened  it  "  the  drowned  magpie;  ”  how  the  Sta.  Cathdrina  was  near  lost 
on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  then  put  into  Castleton  (where  the  Manx-men  slew 
a  whole  boat’s-crew  with  their  arrows) ,  and  then  put  out  again,  when  Amyas 
fought  with  her  a  whole  day,  and  shot  away  her  mainyard;  how  the  Spaniard 
blundered  down  the  coast  of  Wales,  not  knowing  whither  he  went;  how  they 
were  both  nearly  lost  on  Holyhead,  and  again  on  Bardsey  Island;  how  they 
got  on  a  lee  shore  in  Cardigan  Bay,  before  a  heavy  westerly  gale,  and  the  Sta. 
Catharina  ran  aground  on  Sarn  David,  one  of  those  strange  subaqueous 
pebble-dikes  which  are  said  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  lost  land  of  Gwalior,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  Prince  Seithenin  the  drunkard,  at  whose  name 
each  loyal  Welshman  spits;  how  she  got  off  again  at  the  rising  of  the  tide,  and 
fought  with  Amyas  a  fourth  time;  how  the  wind  changed,  and  she  got  round 
St.  David’s  Head;  —  these,  and  many  more  moving  accidents  of  this  eventful 
voyage,  I  must  pass  over  without  details,  and  go  on  to  the  end;  for  it  is  time 
that  the  end  should  come. 

It  was  now  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  chase.  They  had  seen,  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  St.  David’s  Head,  and  then  the  Welsh  coast  round  Milford  Haven, 
looming  out  black  and  sharp  before  the  blaze  of  the  inland  thunderstorm;  and 
it  had  lightened  all  round  them  during  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  upon  a 
light  southwestern  breeze. 

In  vain  they  had  strained  their  eyes  through  the  darkness,  to  catch,  by  the 
fitful  glare  of  the  flashes,  the  tall  masts  of  the  Spaniard.  Of  one  thing  at  least 
they  were  certain,  that  with  the  wind  as  it  was,  she  could  not  have  gone  far 
to  the  westward;  and  to  attempt  to  pass  them  again,  and  go  northward,  was 
more  than  she  dare  do.  She  was  probably  lying-to  ahead  of  them,  perhaps  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  land;  and  when,  a  little  after  midnight,  the  wind  chopped 
up  to  the  west,  and  blew  stiffly  till  daybreak,  they  felt  sure  that,  unless  she  had 
attempted  the  desperate  expedient  of  running  past  them,  they  had  her  safe  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Slowly  and  wearily  broke  the  dawn,  on  such 
a  day  as  often  follows  heavy  thunder;  a  sunless,  drizzly  day,  roofed  with  low 
dingy  cloud,  barred,  and  netted,  and  festooned  with  black,  a  sign  that  the 
storm  is  only  taking  breath  a  while  before  it  bursts  again;  while  all  the  narrow 
horizon  is  dim  and  spongy  with  vapor  drifting  before  a  chilly  breeze.  As  the 
day  went  on,  the  breeze  died  down,  and  the  sea  fell  to  a  long  glassy  foam- 
flecked  roll,  while  overhead  brooded  the  inky  sky,  and  round  them  the  leaden 
mist  shut  out  alike  the  shore  and  the  chase. 

Amyas  paced  the  sloppy  deck  fretfully  and  fiercely.  He  knew  that  the 
Spaniard  could  not  escape;  but  he  cursed  every  moment  which  lingered  be¬ 
tween  him  and  that  one  great  revenge  which  blackened  all  his  soul.  The  men 
sate  sulkily  about  the  deck,  and  whistled  for  a  wind;  the  sails  flapped  idly 
against  the  masts;  and  the  ship  rolled  in  the  long  troughs  of  the  sea,  till  her 
yard-arm  almost  dipped  right  and  left. 

"  Take  care  of  those  guns.  You  will  have  something  loose  next,”  growled 
Amyas. 

"  We  will  take  care  of  the  guns,  if  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  the  wind,” 
said  Yeo. 

"We  shall  have  plenty  before  night,”  said  Cary,  "and  thunder  too.” 

"  So  much  the  better,”  said  Amyas.  "  It  may  roar  till  it  splits  the  heavens, 
if  it  does  but  let  me  get  my  work  done.” 

"  He’s  not  far  off,  I  warrant,”  said  Cary.  "  One  lift  of  the  cloud,  and  we 
should  see  him.” 

"To  windward  of  us,  as  likely  as  not,”  said  Amyas.  "  The  devil  fights  for 
him,  I  believe.  To  have  been  on  his  heels  sixteen  days,  and  not  sent  this 
through  him  yet!  ”  And  he  shook  his  sword  impatiently. 

So  the  morning  wore  away,  without  a  sign  of  a  living  thing,  not  even  a 
passing  gull;  and  the  black  melancholy  of  the  heaven  reflected  itself  in  the 
black  melancholy  of  Amyas.  Was  he  to  lose  his  prey  after. all?  The  thought 
made  him  shudder  with  rage  and  disappointment.  It  was  intolerable.  Anything 
but  that. 

"  No,  God!  ”  he  cried,  "  let  me  but  once  feel  this  in  his  accursed  heart,  and 
then  —  strike  me  dead,  if  Thou  wilt!  ” 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,”  cried  John  Brimblecombe.  "  What  have  you 
said?  ” 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  sir?  There,  they  are  piping  to  dinner.  Go  down.  I 
shall  not  come.” 

And  Jack  went  down,  and  talked  in  a  half-terrified  whisper  of  Amyas’s 
ominous  words. 

All  thought  that  they  portended  some  bad  luck,  except  old  Yeo. 
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"  Well,  Sir  John,”  said  he,  "  and  why  not?  What  better  can  the  Lord  do 
for  a  man,  than  take  him  home  when  he  has  done  his  work?  Our  captain  is 
wilful  and  spiteful,  and  must  needs  kill  his  man  himself;  while  for  me,  I 
don’t  care  how  the  Don  goes,  provided  he  does  go.  I  owe  him  no  grudge,  nor 
any  man.  May  the  Lord  give  him  repentance,  and  forgive  him  all  his  sins;  but 
if  I  could  but  see  him  once  safe  ashore,  as  he  may  be  ere  nightfall,  on  the 
Morestone  or  the  back  of  Lundy,  I  would  say,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,’  even  if  it  were  the  lightning  which  was  sent  to  fetch 
me.” 

"  But,  Master  Yeo,  a  sudden  death?  ” 

"  And  why  not  a  sudden  death,  Sir  John?  Even  fools  long  for  a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one,  and  shall  not  the  Lord’s  people  pray  for  a  short  death  and 
a  merry  one?  Let  it  come  as  it  will  to  old  Yeo.  Hark!  there’s  the  captain’s 
voice!  ” 

"  Here  she  is!  ”  thundered  Amyas  from  the  deck;  and  in  an  instant  all  were 
scrambling  up  the  hatchway  as  fast  as  the  frantic  rolling  of  the  ship  would 
let  them. 

Yes.  There  she  was.  The  cloud  had  lifted  suddenly,  and  to  the  south  a 
ragged  bore  of  blue  sky  let  a  long  stream  of  sunshine  down  on  her  tall  masts 
and  stately  hull,  as  she  lay  rolling  some  four  or  five  miles  to  the  eastward;  but 
as  for  land,  none  was  to  be  seen. 

"  There  she  is;  and  here  we  are,”  said  Cary;  "  but  where  is  here?  and  where 
is  there?  How  is  the  tide,  master?  ” 

"  Running  up  Channel  by  this  time,  sir.” 

"  What  matters  the  tide?  ”  said  Amyas,  devouring  the  ship  with  terrible 
and  cold  blue  eyes.  "  Can’t  we  get  at  her?  ” 

"  Not  unless  some  one  jumps  out  and  shoves  behind,”  said  Cary.  "  I  shall 
down  again  and  finish  that  mackerel,  if  this  roll  has  not  chucked  it  to  the 
cockroaches  under  the  table.” 

"  Don’t  jest,  Will!  I  can’t  stand  it,”  said  Amyas,  in  a  voice  which  quivered 
so  much  that  Cary  looked  at  him.  His  whole  frame  was  trembling  like  an 
aspen.  Cary  took  his  arm,  and  drew  him  aside. 

"  Dear  old  lad,”  said  he  as  they  leaned  over  the  bulwarks,  "  what  is  this? 
You  are  not  yourself,  and  have  not  been  these  four  days.” 

"  No.  I  am  not  Amyas  Leigh  —  I  am  my  brother’s  avenger.  Do  not  reason 
with  me,  Will:  when  it  is  over,  I  shall  be  merry  old  Amyas  again,”  and  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

"  Do  you  believe,”  said  he,  after  a  moment,  "  that  men  can  be  possessed  by 
devils?  ” 

"  The  Bible  says  so.” 

"If  my  cause  were  not  a  just  one,  I  should  fancy  I  had  a  devil  in  me.  My 
throat  and  heart  are  as  hot  as  the  pit.  Would  to  God  it  were  done,  for  done 
it  must  be!  Now  go.” 
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Cary  went  away  with  a  shudder.  As  he  passed  down  the  hatchway  he  looked 
back.  Amyas  had  got  the  hone  out  of  his  pocket,  and  was  whetting  away 
again  at  his  sword-edge,  as  if  there  was  some  dreadful  doom  on  him,  to  whet, 
and  whet  for  ever. 

The  weary  day  wore  on.  The  strip  of  blue  sky  was  curtained  over  again,  and 
all  was  dismal  as  before,  though  it  grew  sultrier  every  moment;  and  now  and 
then  a  distant  mutter  shook  the  air  to  westward.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  the  ships,  for  the  Vengeance  had  had  all  her  boats 
carried  away  but  one,  and  that  was  much  too  small  to  tow  her;  and  while  the 
men  went  down  again  to  finish  dinner,  Amyas  worked  on  at  his  sword,  look¬ 
ing  up  every  now  and  then  suddenly  at  the  Spaniard,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
that  it  was  not  a  vision  which  had  vanished. 

About  two  Yeo  came  up  to  him. 

"  He  is  ours  safely  now,  sir.  The  tide  has  been  running  to  the  eastward  for 
this  two  hours.” 

"  Safe  as  a  fox  in  a  trap.  Satan  himself  cannot  take  him  from  us!  ” 

"  But  God  may,”  said  Brimblecombe  simply. 

"  Who  spoke  to  you,  sir?  If  I  thought  that  He  —  There  comes  the  thunder 
at  last!  ” 

And  as  he  spoke,  an  angry  growl  from  the  westward  heavens  seemed  to 
answer  his  wild  words,  and  rolled  and  loudened  nearer  and  nearer,  till  right 
over  their  heads  it  crashed  against  some  cloud-cliff  far  above,  and  all  was 
still. 

Each  man  looked  in  the  other’s  face:  but  Amyas  was  unmoved. 

"  The  storm  is  coming,”  said  he,  "  and  the  wind  in  it.  It  will  be  Eastward-ho 
now,  for  once,  my  merry  men  all!  ” 

"  Eastward-ho  never  brought  us  luck,”  said  Jack  in  an  undertone  to  Cary. 
But  by  this  time  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  north-west,  where  a  black  line 
along  the  horizon  began  to  define  the  boundary  of  sea  and  air,  till  now  all 
dim  in  mist. 

"  There  comes  the  breeze.” 

"  And  there  the  storm,  too.” 

And  with  that  strangely  accelerating  pace  which  some  storms  seem  to 
possess,  the  thunder,  which  had  been  growling  slow  and  seldom  far  away,  now 
rang  peal  on  peal  along  the  cloudy  floor  above  their  heads. 

"Here  comes  the  breeze.  Round  with  the  yards,  or  we  shall  be  taken 
aback.” 

The  yards  creaked  round;  the  sea  grew  crisp  around  them;  the  hot  air 
swept  their  cheeks,  tightened  every  rope,  filled  every  sail,  bent  her  over.  A 
cheer  burst  from  the  men  as  the  helm  went  up,  and  they  staggered  away  before 
the  wind,  right  down  upon  the  Spaniard,  who  lay  still  becalmed. 

"  There  is  more  behind,  Amyas,”  said  Cary.  "  Shall  we  not  shorten  sail  a 
little?  ” 
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"No.  Hold  on  every  stitch,”  said  Amyas.  "Give  me  the  helm,  man.  Boat¬ 
swain,  pipe  away  to  clear  for  fight.” 

It  was  done,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  men  were  all  at  quarters,  while  the 
thunder  rolled  louder  and  louder  overhead,  and  the  breeze  freshened  fast. 

"  The  dog  has  it  now.  There  he  goes!  ”  said  Cary. 

"  Right  before  the  wind.  He  has  no  liking  to  face  us.” 

"He  is  running  into  the  jaws  of  destruction,”  said  Yeo.  "An  hour  more 
will  send  him  either  right  up  the  Channel,  or  smack  on  shore  somewhere.” 

"  There!  he  has  put  his  helm  down.  I  wonder  if  he  sees  land?  ” 

"  He  is  like  a  March  hare  beat  out  of  his  country,”  said  Cary,  "  and  don’t 
know  whither  to  run  next.” 

Cary  was  right.  In  ten  minutes  more  the  Spaniard  fell  off  again,  and  went 
away  dead  down  wind,  while  the  Vengeance  gained  on  him  fast.  After  two 
hours  more,  the  four  miles  had  diminished  to  one,  while  the  lightning  flashed 
nearer  and  nearer  as  the  storm  came  up;  and  from  the  vast  mouth  of  a  black 
cloud-arch  poured  so  fierce  a  breeze  that  Amyas  yielded  unwillingly  to  hints 
which  were  growing  into  open  murmurs,  and  bade  shorten  sail. 

On  they  rushed  with  scarcely  lessened  speed,  the  black  arch  following  fast, 
curtained  by  one  flat  gray  sheet  of  pouring  rain,  before  which  the  water  was 
boiling  in  a  long  white  line;  while  every  moment,  behind  the  watery  veil,  a 
keen  blue  spark  leapt  down  into  the  sea,  or  darted  zigzag  through  the  rain. 

"We  shall  have  it  now,  and  with  a  vengeance;  this  will  try  your  tackle, 
Master,”  said  Cary. 

The  functionary  answered  with  a  shrug,  and  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
rough  frock,  as  the  first  drops  flew  stinging  round  his  ears.  Another  minute, 
and  the  squall  burst  full  upon  them  in  rain,  which  cut  like  hail  —  hail  which 
lashed  the  sea  into  froth,  and  wind  which  whirled  off  the  heads  of  the  surges, 
and  swept  the  waters  into  one  white  seething  waste.  And  above  them,  and 
behind  them,  and  before  them,  the  lightning  leapt  and  ran,  dazzling  and 
blinding,  while  the  deep  roar  of  the  thunder  was  changed  to  sharp  ear-piercing 
cracks. 

"  Get  the  arms  and  ammunition  under  cover,  and  then  below  with  you  all,” 
shouted  Amyas  from  the  helm. 

"And  heat  the  pokers  in  the  galley  fire,”  said  Yeo,  "  to  be  ready  if  the  rain 
puts  our  linstocks  out.  I  hope  you’ll  let  me  stay  on  deck,  sir,  in  case  —  ” 

"  I  must  have  some  one,  and  who  better  than  you?  Can  you  see  the  chase?  ” 

No;  she  was  wrapped  in  the  gray  whirlwind.  She  might  be  within  half-a- 
mile  of  them  for  aught  they  could  have  seen  of  her. 

And  now  Amyas  and  his  old  liegeman  were  alone.  Neither  spoke;  each 
knew  the  other’s  thoughts,  and  knew  that  they  were  his  own.  The  squall  blew 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  the  rain  poured  heavier  and  heavier.  Where  was  the 
Spaniard? 

"  If  he  has  laid-to,  we  may  overshoot  him,  sir!  ” 
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"  If  he  has  tried  to  lay-to,  he  will  not  have  a  sail  left  in  the  bolt-ropes,  or 
perhaps  a  mast  on  deck.  I  know  the  stiff-neckedness  of  those  Spanish  tubs. 
Hurrah!  there  he  is,  right  on  our  larboard  bow!  ” 

There  she  was  indeed,  two  musket-shots  off,  staggering  away  with  canvas 
split  and  flying. 

"He  has  been  trying  to  hull,  sir,  and  caught  a  buffet,”  said  Yeo,  rubbing 
his  hands.  "  What  shall  we  do  now?  ” 

"  Range  alongside,  if  it  blow  live  imps  and  witches,  and  try  our  luck  once 
more.  Pah!  how  this  lightning  dazzles!  ” 

On  they  swept,  gaining  fast  on  the  Spaniard. 

"Call  the  men  up,  and  to  quarters;  the  rain  will  be  over  in  ten  minutes.” 

Yeo  ran  forward  to  the  gangway;  and  sprang  back  again,  with  a  face  white 
and  wild  — 

"Land  right  ahead!  Port  your  helm,  sir!  For  the  love  of  God,  port  your 
helm!  ” 

Amyas,  with  the  strength  of  a  bull,  jammed  the  helm  down,  while  Yeo 
shouted  to  the  men  below. 

She  swung  round.  The  masts  bent  like  whips;  crack  went  the  foresail  like  a 
cannon.  What  matter?  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  them  was  the  Spaniard; 
in  front  of  her,  and  above  her,  a  huge  dark  bank  rose  through  the  dense  hail, 
and  mingled  with  the  clouds;  and  at  its  foot,  plainer  every  moment,  pillars 
and  spouts  of  leaping  foam. 

"What  is  it,  Morte?  Hartland?  ” 

It  might  be  anything  for  thirty  miles. 

"Lundy!  ”  said  Yeo.  "The  south  end!  I  see  the  head  of  the  Shutter  in  the 
breakers!  Hard  a-port  yet,  and  get  her  close-hauled  as  you  can,  and  the  Lord 
may  have  mercy  on  us  still!  Look  at  the  Spaniard!  ” 

Yes,  look  at  the  Spaniard! 

On  their  left  hand,  as  they  broached-to,  the  wall  of  granite  sloped  down 
from  the  clouds  toward  an  isolated  peak  of  rock,  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Then  a  hundred  yards  of  roaring  breaker  upon  a  sunken  shelf,  across 
which  the  race  of  the  tide  poured  like  a  cataract;  then,  amid  a  column  of  salt 
smoke,  the  Shutter,  like  a  huge  black  fang,  rose  waiting  for  its  prey;  and 
between  the  Shutter  and  the  land,  the  great  galleon  loomed  dimly  through 
the  storm. 

He,  too,  had  seen  his  danger,  and  tried  to  broach-to.  But  his  clumsy  mass 
refused  to  obey  the  helm;  he  struggled  a  moment,  half  hid  in  foam;  fell  away 
again,  and  rushed  upon  his  doom. 

"  Lost!  lost!  lost!  ”  cried  Amyas  madly,  and  throwing  up  his  hands,  let  go 
the  tiller.  Yeo  caught  it  just  in  time. 

"  Sir!  sir!  What  are  you  at?  We  shall  clear  the  rock  yet.” 

"Yes!  ”  shouted  Amyas  in  his  frenzy;  "but  he  will  not!  ” 

Another  minute.  The  galleon  gave  a  sudden  jar,  and  stopped.  Then  one 
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long  heave  and  bound,  as  if  to  free  herself.  And  then  her  bows  lighted  clean 
upon  the  Shutter. 

An  awful  silence  fell  on  every  English  soul.  They  heard  not  the  roaring 
of  wind  and  surge:  they  saw  not  the  blinding  flashes  of  lightning;  but  they 
heard  one  long  ear-piercing  wail  to  every  saint  in  heaven  rise  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  human  throats;  they  saw  the  mighty  ship  heel  over  from  the  wind,  and 
sweep  headlong  down  the  cataract  of  the  race,  plunging  her  yards  into  the 
foam,  and  showing  her  whole  black  side  even  to  her  keel,  till  she  rolled  clean 
over,  and  vanished  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Shame!  ”  cried  Amyas,  hurling  his  sword  far  into  the  sea,  "  to  lose  my 
right,  my  right!  when  it  was  in  my  very  grasp!  Unmerciful!  ” 

A  crack  which  rent  the  sky,  and  made  the  granite  ring  and  quiver;  a  bright 
world  of  flame,  and  then  a  blank  of  utter  darkness,  against  which  stood  out, 
glowing  red-hot,  every  mast,  and  sail,  and  rock,  and  Salvation  Yeo  as  he  stood 
just  in  front  of  Amyas,  the  tiller  in  his  hand.  All  red-hot,  transfigured  into 
fire;  and  behind,  the  black,  black  night. 


A  whisper,  a  rustling  close  beside  him,  and  Brimblecombe’s  voice  said 
softly  — 

"  Give  him  more  wine,  Will;  his  eyes  are  opening.” 

"  Hey-day?  ”  said  Amyas  faintly,  "  not  past  the  Shutter  yet!  How  long  she 
hangs  in  the  wind!  ” 

"  We  are  long  past  the  Shutter,  Sir  Amyas,”  said  Brimblecombe. 

"  Are  you  mad?  Cannot  I  trust  my  own  eyes?  ” 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  while. 

"We  are  past  the  Shutter,  indeed,”  said  Cary  very  gently,  "  and  lying  in  the 
cove  at  Lundy.” 

"  Will  you  tell  me  that  that  is  not  the  Shutter,  and  that  the  Devil’s-limekiln, 
and  that  the  cliff  —  that  villain  Spaniard  only  gone  —  and  that  Yeo  is  not 
standing  here  by  me,  and  Cary  there  forward,  and  —  why,  by  the  by,  where 
are  you,  Jack  Brimblecombe,  who  were  talking  to  me  this  minute?  ” 

"  Oh,  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  dear  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,”  blubbered  poor  Jack,  "  put 
out  your  hand,  and  feel  where  you  are,  and  pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  you  for 
your  wilfulness!  ” 

A  great  trembling  fell  upon  Amyas  Leigh;  half  fearfully  he  put  out  his 
hand;  he  felt  that  he  was  in  his  hammock,  with  the  deck  beams  close  above  his 
head.  The  vision  which  had  been  left  upon  his  eyeballs  vanished  like  a  dream. 

"  What  is  this?  I  must  be  asleep!  What  has  happened?  Where  am  I?  ” 

"  In  your  cabin,  Amyas,”  said  Cary. 

"  What?  And  where  is  Yeo?  ” 

"Yeo  is  gone  where  he  longed  to  go,  and  as  he  longed  to  go.  The  same 
flash  which  struck  you  down,  struck  him  dead.” 
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"  Dead?  Lightning?  Any  more  hurt?  I  must  go  and  see.  Why,  what  is 
this?  ”  and  Amyas  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  "  It  is  all  dark  —  dark,  as 
I  live!  ”  And  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  again. 

There  was  another  dead  silence.  Amyas  broke  it. 

"  Oh,  God!  ”  shrieked  the  great  proud  sea-captain,  "  Oh,  God,  I  am  blind! 
blind!  blind!  ”  And  writhing  in  his  great  horror,  he  called  to  Cary  to  kill  him 
and  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  and  then  wailed  for  his  mother  to  come  and 
help  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy  once  more;  while  Brimblecombe  and  Cary, 
and  the  sailors  who  crowded  round  the  cabin-door,  wept  as  if  they  too  had  been 
boys  once  more. 

Soon  his  fit  of  frenzy  passed  off,  and  he  sank  back  exhausted. 

They  lifted  him  into  their  remaining  boat,  rowed  him  ashore,  carried  him 
painfully  up  the  hill  to  the  old  castle,  and  made  a  bed  for  him  on  the  floor, 
in  the  very  room  in  which  Don  Guzman  and  Rose  Salterne  had  plighted  their 
troth  to  each  other,  five  wild  years  before. 
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THE  least  that  can  be  said  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  that  she  is  a  unique 
figure  in  literature.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  personality  combining 
such  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  —  qualities  strangely 
contrasted,  but  still  more  strangely  harmonized.  At  times  they  are  baffling,  but 
always  fascinating.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  so  intimate  an  association  of  the 
personality  of  the  author  with  the  work,  so  thorough  an  identification  with  it 
of  the  author’s  life,  even  to  the  smaller  details.  So  true  is  this  in  the  case  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  that  the  four  novels  'Jane  Eyre,’  'Shirley,’  'Villette,’  and 
'  The  Professor  ’  might  with  some  justice  be  termed  '  Charlotte  Bronte:  her 
life  and  her  friends.’  Her  works  were  in  large  part  an  expression  of  herself;  at 
times  the  best  expression  of  herself  —  of  her  actual  self  in  experience  and  of 
her  spiritual  self  in  travail  and  in  aspiration.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  there¬ 
fore  to  consider  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  with  justice  apart  from  herself. 
A  correct  understanding  of  her  books  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  study  of  her 
remarkable  personality  and  of  the  sad  circumstances  of  her  life. 

Public  interest  in  Charlotte  Bronte  was  first  aroused  in  1847.  In  October  of 
that  year  there  appeared  in  London  a  novel  that  created  a  sensation,  the  like 
of  which  had  not  been  known  since  the  publication  of  '  Waverley.’  Its  stern 
and  paradoxical  disregard  for  the  conventional,  its  masculine  energy,  and  its 
intense  realism,  startled  the  public,  and  proclaimed  to  all  in  accents  unmistak¬ 
able  that  a  new,  strange,  and  splendid  power  had  come  into  literature,  "  but 
yet  a  woman.” 

And  with  the  success  of  '  Jane  Eyre  ’  came  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  personality  of  the  author.  This  was  not  gratified  for  some  time. 
There  were  many  conjectures,  all  of  them  far  amiss.  The  majority  of  readers 
asserted  confidently  that  the  work  must  be  that  of  a  man;  the  touch  was  un¬ 
mistakably  masculine.  In  some  quarters  it  met  with  hearty  abuse.  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  in  an  article  still  notorious  for  its  brutality,  condemned  the 
book  as  coarse,  and  stated  that  if  '  Jane  Eyre  ’  were  really  written  by  a  woman, 
she  must  be  an  improper  woman,  who  had  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex.  This 
was  said  in  December  1848  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  of  womankind. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  identity  of  this  audacious  speculator  was 
not  revealed.  The  examination  into  the  topic  by  Clement  Shorter  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  notice  on  Lady  Eastlake,  at  that  time  Miss 
Driggs. 

But  hostile  criticism  of  the  book  and  its  mysterious  author  could  not  injure 
its  popularity.  The  story  swept  all  before  it  —  press  and  public.  Whatever 
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might  be  the  source,  the  work  stood  there  and  spoke  for  itself  in  command¬ 
ing  terms.  At  length  the  mystery  was  cleared.  A  shrewd  Yorkshireman  guessed 
and  published  the  truth,  and  the  curious  world  knew  that  the  author  of  '  Jane 
Eyre  ’  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  little  village  of  Haworth,  and 
that  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day  found  its  source  in  a  nervous,  shrinking, 
awkward,  plain,  delicate  young  creature  of  thirty-one  years  of  age,  whose  life, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  had  been  spent  on  the  bleak  and  dreary  moor¬ 
lands  of  Yorkshire,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a  grim 
gray  stone  parsonage.  There  she  had  lived  a  pinched  and  meager  little  life,  full 
of  sadness  and  self-denial,  with  two  sisters  more  delicate  than  herself,  a  dis¬ 
solute  brother,  and  a  father  her  only  parent  —  a  stern  and  forbidding  father. 
This  was  no  genial  environment  for  an  author,  even  if  helpful  to  her  vivid 
imagination.  Nor  was  it  a  temporary  condition;  it  was  a  permanent  one.  Nearly 
all  the  influences  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  life  were  such  as  these,  which  would 
seem  to  cramp  if  not  to  stifle  sensitive  talent.  Her  brother  Branwell  (physically 
weaker  than  herself,  though  unquestionably  talented,  and  for  a  time  the  idol 
and  hope  of  the  family)  became  dissipated,  irresponsible,  untruthful,  and  a 
ne’er-do-weel,  and  finally  yielding  to  circumstances,  ended  miserably  a  life 
of  failure. 

But  Charlotte  Bronte’s  nature  was  one  of  indomitable  courage,  that  circum¬ 
stances  might  shadow  but  could  not  obscure.  Out  of  the  meager  elements  of 
her  narrow  life  she  evolved  works  that  stand  among  the  imperishable  things 
of  English  literature.  She  wrote  from  a  sort  of  necessity;  it  was  in  obedience 
to  the  commanding  authority  of  an  extraordinary  genius  —  a  creative  power 
that  struggled  for  expression  —  and  much  of  her  work  deserves  in  the  best 
and  fullest  sense  the  term  "  inspired.” 

The  facts  of  her  life  are  few  in  number,  but  they  have  a  direct  and  signif¬ 
icant  bearing  on  her  work.  She  was  born  at  Thornton,  in  the  parish  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  in  1816.  Four  years  later  her  father  moved  to  Haworth,  to  the  parsonage 
now  indissolubly  associated  with  her  name,  and  there  Mr.  Bronte  entered  upon 
a  long  period  of  pastoral  service,  that  ended  only  with  his  death.  Charlotte’s 
mother  was  dead.  In  1824  Charlotte  and  two  older  sisters,  Maria  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  went  to  a  school  at  Cowan’s  Bridge.  It  was  an  institution  for  clergy¬ 
men’s  children,  a  vivid  picture  of  which  appears  in  '  Jane  Eyre.’  It  was  so  badly 
managed  and  the  food  was  so  poor  that  many  of  the  children  fell  sick,  among 
them  Maria  Bronte,  who  died  in  1825.  Elizabeth  followed  her  a  few  months 
later,  and  Charlotte  returned  to  Haworth,  where  she  remained  for  six  years, 
then  went  to  school  at  Roe  Head  for  a  period  of  three  years.  She  was  offered 
the  position  of  teacher  by  Miss  Wooler,  the  principal  at  Roe  Head,  but  con¬ 
sidering  herself  unfit  to  teach,  she  resolved  to  go  to  Brussels  to  study  French. 
She  spent  two  years  there,  and  it  was  there  that  her  intimate  and  miscon¬ 
strued  friendship  for  M.  Heger  developed.  The  incidents  of  that  period 
formed  the  material  of  the  greater  portion  of  her  novel  '  Villette.’ 
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On  returning  to  Haworth,  she  endeavored,  together  with  her  sister  Emily, 
to  establish  a  school  at  their  home.  But  pupils  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the 
outlook  was  discouraging.  Two  periods  of  service  as  governess,  and  the  ill 
health  that  had  followed,  had  taught  Charlotte  the  danger  that  threatened  her. 
Her  experiences  as  a  governess  in  the  Sedgwick  family  were  pictured  by  and 
by  in  '  Jane  Eyre.’  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  written  at  this  time,  she 
gives  a  dark  vignette  of  her  situation. 

With  her  two  sisters  Emily  and  Anne  she  lived  a  quiet  and  retired  life.  The 
harsh  realities  about  them,  the  rough  natures  of  the  Yorkshire  people,  im¬ 
pelled  the  three  sisters  to  construct  in  their  home  an  ideal  world  of  their  own, 
and  in  this  their  pent-up  natures  found  expression.  Their  home  was  lonely  and 
gloomy.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  in  his  earlier  study  of  the  novelist  and  her  family, 
says  that  the  house  is  much  the  same  today,  though  its  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  are  brightened.  He  writes:  — 

"  One  day  Emily  confided  to  Charlotte  that  she  had  written  some  verses. 
Charlotte  answered  with  a  similar  confidence,  and  then  Anne  acknowledged 
that  she  too  had  been  secretly  writing.  This  mutual  confession  brought  about 
a  complete  understanding  and  sympathy,  and  from  that  time  on  the  sisters 
worked  together  —  reading  their  literary  productions  to  one  another  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  each  other’s  criticism.” 

This  was  however  by  no  means  Charlotte’s  first  literary  work.  She  has  left 
a  catalogue  of  books  written  by  her  between  1829  and  1830.  The  MS.  found 
after  her  death  filled  twenty-two  volumes  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pages 
of  fine  writing,  and  consisted  of  some  forty  complete  novelettes  or  other 
stories  and  childish  "  magazines.”  But  her  first  printed  work  appeared  in  a 
volume  of  '  Poems  ’  by  Acton,  Ellis,  and  Currer  Bell,  published  in  1846  at  the 
expense  of  the  authors.  Under  these  names  the  little  book  of  the  Bronte  sisters 
went  forth  to  the  world,  was  reviewed  with  mild  favor  in  some  few  periodicals, 
and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Then  came  a  period  of  novel-writing.  As  a  result,  Emily  Bronte’s  '  Wuther- 
ing  Heights,’  Anne  Bronte’s  '  Agnes  Grey,’  and  Charlotte  Bronte’s  '  The 
Professor  ’  set  out  together  to  find  a  publisher.  The  last-named  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful;  but  on  the  day  it  was  returned  to  her,  Charlotte  Bronte  began  writing 
'  Jane  Eyre.’  That  first  masterpiece  was  shaped  during  a  period  of  sorrow 
and  discouragement.  Her  father  was  ill  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  eyesight. 
Her  brother  Branwell  was  sinking  into  the  slough  of  disgrace.  No  wonder 
'  Jane  Eyre  ’  is  not  a  story  of  sunshine  and  roses.  She  finished  the  story  in 
1847,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  publishers  promptly  upon  examination. 

After  its  publication  and  the  sensation  produced,  Charlotte  Bronte  con¬ 
tinued  her  literary  work  quietly,  and  unaffected  by  the  furore  she  had  aroused. 
A  few  brief  visits  to  London,  where  attempts  were  made  to  lionize  her  — 
very  much  to  her  distaste  —  a  few  literary  friendships,  notably  those  with 
Thackeray,  George  Henry  Lewes,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Harriet  Mardneau,  were 
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the  only  features  that  distinguished  her  literary  life  from  the  simple  life  she 
had  always  led  and  continued  to  lead  at  Haworth.  She  was  ever  busy,  if  not 
ever  at  her  desk.  Success  had  come;  she  was  sane  in  the  midst  of  it.  She  wrote 
slowly  and  only  as  she  felt  the  impulse,  and  when  she  knew  she  had  found  the 
proper  impression.  In  1849  'Shirley’  was  published.  In  1853  appeared  'Vil- 
lette,’  her  last  finished  work,  and  the  one  considered  by  herself  the  best. 

In  1854  she  married  her  father’s  curate,  A.  B.  Nicholls.  She  had  lost  her 
brother  Branwell  and  her  two  sisters  Emily  and  Anne.  Sorrow  upon  sorrow 
had  closed  like  deepening  shadows  about  her.  All  happiness  in  life  for  her  had 
apparently  ended,  when  this  marriage  brought  a  brief  ray  of  sunshine.  It  was 
a  happy  union,  and  seemed  to  assure  a  period  of  peace  and  rest  for  the  sorely 
tried  soul.  Only  a  few  short  months,  however,  and  fate,  as  if  grudging  her  even 
the  bit  of  happiness,  snapped  the  slender  threads  of  her  life  and  the  whole  sad 
episode  of  her  existence  was  ended.  She  died  March  31,  1855,  leaving  her  hus¬ 
band  and  father  to  mourn  together  in  the  lonely  parsonage.  She  left  a  literary 
fragment  —  the  story  entitled  '  Emma,’  which  was  published  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Thackeray. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  this  reserved  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Are  they 
dull  and  commonplace?  Some  of  them  are  indeed  inexpressibly  sad.  Tragedy 
is  beneath  all  the  bitter  chronicle.  The  sadness  of  her  days  can  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  read  her  books.  Through  all  her  stories  there  is  an  intense  note, 
especially  in  treating  the  pathos  of  existence,  that  is  unmistakably  subjective. 
There  is  a  keen  perception  of  the  darker  depths  of  human  nature  that  could 
have  been  revealed  to  a  human  heart  only  by  suffering  and  sorrow. 

She  did  not  allow  sadness,  however,  to  crush  her  spirit.  Charlotte  was  neither 
morbid  nor  melancholy,  but  on  the  contrary  was  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  dis¬ 
position  and  manner.  She  was  a  loving  sister  and  devoted  daughter,  patient 
and  obedient  to  a  parent  who  afterwards  made  obedience  a  severe  hardship. 
There  were  other  sides  to  her  character.  She  was  not  always  calm.  She  was  not 
ever  tender  and  a  maker  of  allowances.  But  who  is  such?  And  she  had  good 
reason  to  be  impatient  with  the  world  as  she  found  it. 

Her  character  and  disposition  are  partially  reflected  in  '  Jane  Eyre.’  The 
calm,  clear  mind,  the  brave,  independent  spirit  are  there.  But  a  fuller  and  more 
accurate  picture  of  her  character  may  be  found  in  Lucy  Snowe,  the  heroine 
of  '  Villette.’  Here  we  find  especially  that  note  of  hopelessness  that  predomi¬ 
nated  in  Charlotte’s  character.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her  admirable  biography  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  has  called  attention  to  this  absence  of  hope  in  her  nature. 
Charlotte  indeed  never  allowed  herself  to  look  forward  to  happy  issues.  She 
had  no  confidence  in  the  future.  The  pressure  of  grief  apparently  crushed  all 
buoyancy  of  expectation.  It  was  in  this  attitude  that  when  literary  success 
greeted  her,  she  made  little  of  it,  scarcely  allowing  herself  to  believe  that  the 
world  really  set  a  high  value  on  her  work.  Throughout  all  the  excitement  that 
her  books  produced,  she  was  almost  indifferent.  Brought  up  as  she  had  been 
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to  regard  literary  work  as  something  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  her  sex,  she 
never  could  quite  rid  herself  of  the  belief  that  in  writing  successfully,  she  had 
made  of  herself  not  so  much  a  literary  figure  as  a  sort  of  social  curiosity.  Nor 
was  that  idea  wholly  foreign  to  her  time. 

Personally  Charlotte  Bronte  was  not  unattractive.  Though  somewhat  too 
slender  and  pale,  and  plain  of  feature,  she  had  a  pleasant  expression,  and  her 
homelier  features  were  redeemed  by  a  strong  massive  forehead,  luxuriant 
glossy  hair,  and  handsome  eyes.  Though  she  had  little  faith  in  her  powers  of 
inspiring  affection,  she  attracted  people  strongly  and  was  well  beloved  by  her 
friends.  That  she  could  stir  romantic  sentiment  too  was  attested  by  the  fact 
that  she  received  and  rejected  three  proposals  of  marriage  from  as  many 
suitors,  before  her  acceptance  of  Mr.  Nicholls. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  Charlotte’s  two  sisters,  Emily  and 
Anne.  Of  the  two  Emily  is  by  far  the  more  remarkable,  revealing  in  the  single 
novel  we  have  from  her  pen  a  genius  as  distinct  and  individual  as  that  of  her 
more  celebrated  sister.  Had  she  lived,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  her  literary 
achievements  would  have  rivaled  Charlotte’s. 

Emily  Bronte  has  always  been  something  of  a  puzzle  to  biographers.  She 
was  eccentric,  an  odd  mixture  of  bashful  reserve  and  unexpected  spells  of 
frankness,  sweet,  gentle,  and  retiring  in  disposition,  but  possessed  of  great 
courage.  She  was  two  years  younger  than  Charlotte,  but  taller.  She  was 
slender,  though  well  formed,  and  was  pale  in  complexion,  with  great  gray  eyes 
of  remarkable  beauty.  Emily’s  literary  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of 
'  Poems  ’  of  her  sisters,  her  share  in  that  work  being  considered  superior  in 
imaginative  quality  and  in  finish  to  that  of  the  others;  and  in  the  novel  '  Wu- 
thering  Heights,’  a  weird  story  of  astonishing  power,  written  when  she  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Considered  purely  as  an  imaginative  work,  '  Wu- 
thering  Heights  ’  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  in  English  literature, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  a  ghastly  and 
gruesome  creation.  Not  one  bright  ray  redeems  it.  It  deals  with  the  most 
evil  characters  and  the  most  evil  phases  of  human  experience.  But  it  fascinates. 
Heathcliff,  the  chief  figure  in  the  book,  is  one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  fiction 
—  an  abhorrrent  creature  —  strange  and  monstrous. 

Anne  Bronte  is  known  by  her  share  in  the  book  of  '  Poems  ’  and  by  two 
novels,  '  Agnes  Gray  ’  and  '  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,’  both  of  which  are 
disappointing.  The  former  is  based  on  the  author’s  experiences  as  a  govern¬ 
ess,  and  is  written  in  the  usual  placid  style  of  romances  of  the  time.  '  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  ’  found  its  suggestion  in  the  wretched  career  of  Bran- 
well  Bronte,  and  presents  a  sad  and  depressing  picture  of  a  life  of  degrada¬ 
tion.  The  book  was  not  a  success,  and  would  no  doubt  have  sunk  long  ago 
into  oblivion  but  for  its  association  with  the  novels  of  Emily  and  Charlotte. 

In  studying  the  work  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  gifted  older  sister  of  the 
group,  one  of  the  first  of  the  qualities  that  impress  the  reader  is  her  actual 
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creative  power.  To  one  of  her  imaginative  power,  the  simplest  life  was  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  smallest  details  a  fund  of  material.  Swinburne  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Charlotte  Bronte’s  characters  are  individual  creations,  not 
types  constructed  out  of  elements  gathered  from  a  wide  observation  of  human 
nature,  and  that  they  are  real  creations;  that  they  compel  our  interest  and  com¬ 
mand  our  assent  because  they  are  true,  inevitably  true.  Perhaps  no  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  individualism  could  be  cited  than  Rochester.  The  character  is 
unique.  It  is  not  a  type,  nor  has  it  even  a  prototype,  like  so  many  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  characters.  Gossip  insisted  at  one  time  that  the  author  intended  to 
picture  Thackeray  in  Rochester,  but  this  is  groundless.  Rochester  is  an  original 
creation.  The  character  of  Jane  Eyre,  too,  while  reflecting  something  of  the 
author’s  nature,  was  distinctly  individual;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
with  Jane  Eyre  came  a  new  heroine  into  fiction,  a  woman  of  calm,  clear  reason, 
of  firm,  positive  character,  and  what  was  most  novel,  a  plain  woman,  a  homely 
heroine. 

"  Why  is  it,”  Charlotte  had  once  said,  "  that  heroines  must  always  be  beau¬ 
tiful?  ”,  The  hero  of  romance  was  always  noble  and  handsome,  the  heroine 
lovely  and  often  insipid,  and  the  scenes  set  in  an  atmosphere  of  exaggerated 
idealism.  Against  this  idealism  Charlotte  Bronte  revolted.  Her  effort  was  al¬ 
ways  toward  realism. 

In  her  realism  she  reveals  a  second  characteristic  scarcely  less  marked  than 
her  creative  powers  —  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  observation.  She  saw  the 
essence,  the  spirit  of  things,  and  the  simplest  details  of  life  revealed  to  her 
the  secrets  of  human  nature.  What  she  had  herself  seen  and  felt  —  the  plain 
rugged  types  of  Yorkshire  character,  the  wild  scenery  of  the  moorlands  — 
she  reflected  with  living  truth.  She  got  the  real  fact  out  of  every  bit  of  material 
in  humanity  and  nature  that  her  simple  life  afforded  her.  And  where  her  ex¬ 
perience  could  not  afford  her  the  necessary  material,  she  drew  upon  some 
mysterious  resources  in  her  nature,  which  were  apparently  not  less  reliable 
than  actual  experience.  On  being  asked  once  how  she  could  describe  so  accu¬ 
rately  the  effects  of  opium  as  she  does  in  '  Villette,’  she  replied  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  opium,  but  that  she  had  followed  the  process  she  always  adopted 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  She  had  thought  intently  on  the  matter  for  many  a  night 
before  falling  asleep;  till  at  length,  after  some  time,  she  waked  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  all  clear  before  her,  just  as  if  she  had  actually  gone  through  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  then  could  describe  it  word  for  word  as  it  happened. 

Her  sensitiveness  to  impressions  of  nature  was  exceedingly  keen.  She  had 
what  Swinburne  calls  "  an  instinct  for  the  tragic  use  of  landscape.”  By  con¬ 
stant  and  close  observation  during  her  walks  she  had  established  a  fellowship 
with  nature  in  all  her  phases;  learning  her  secrets  from  the  voices  of  the  night, 
from  the  whisper  of  the  trees,  and  from  the  eerie  moaning  of  the  moorland 
blasts.  She  studied  the  cold  sky,  and  had  watched  the  "  coming  night-cloudi 
trailing  low  like  banners  drooping.” 
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We  have  only  to  consider  her  technique,  in  which  she  is  characteristically 
original.  This  originality  is  noticeable  especially  in  her  use  of  words.  There  is 
a  sense  of  fitness  that  often  surprises  the  reader.  Words  at  times  in  her  hands 
reveal  a  new  power  and  significance.  In  her  choice  of  them  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  scrupulous.  She  believed  that  there  was  just  one  word  fit  to  express  the 
idea  or  shade  of  meaning  she  wished  to  convey,  and  she  never  admitted  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  sometimes  waiting  days  until  the  right  word  came.  Her  expressions 
are  therefore  well  fitted  and  forcible.  Though  the  predominant  key  is  a  serious 
one,  there  is  nevertheless  considerable  humor  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  work.  In 
'  Shirley  ’  especially  we  find  many  happy  scenes,  and  much  wit  in  repartee. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  merits,  one  will  find  at  times  her  style  to  be  stiff  and 
crude,  and  not  infrequently  she  is  melodramatic  and  sensational.  But  through 
it  all  there  is  a  pervading  sense  of  reality  and  it  redeems  these  defects. 

Of  the  unusual,  the  improbable,  the  highly  colored  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
books  we  shall  say  little.  In  criticizing  works  so  true  to  life  and  nature  as  these, 
one  should  not  be  hasty.  We  feel  the  presence  of  a  seer.  Someone  once  made 
an  objection  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  presence  to  that  part  of  'Jane  Eyre’  in 
which  she  hears  Rochester’s  voice  calling  to  her  at  a  great  crisis  in  her  life,  he 
being  many  miles  distant  from  her  at  the  time.  Charlotte  caught  her  breath 
and  replied  in  a  low  voice:  —  "  But  it  is  a  true  thing;  it  really  happened.” 
And  so  it  might  be  said  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  work  as  a  whole:  —  "  It  is  a 
true  thing;  it  really  happened.” 


JANE  EYRE’S  WEDDING  DAY 
From  '  Jane  Eyre  ’ 

SOPHIE  came  at  seven  to  dress  me.  She  was  very  long  indeed  in  accom¬ 
plishing  her  task;  so  long  that  Mr.  Rochester  —  grown,  I  suppose,  im¬ 
patient  of  my  delay  —  sent  up  to  ask  why  I  did  not  come.  She  was  just 
fastening  my  veil  (the  plain  square  of  blonde,  after  all)  to  my  hair  with  a 
brooch;  I  hurried  from  under  her  hands  as  soon  as  I  could. 

"  Stop!  ”  she  cried  in  French.  "  Look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror;  you  have 
not  taken  one  peep.” 

So  I  turned  at  the  door.  I  saw  a  robed  and  veiled  figure,  so  unlike  my  usual 
self  that  it  seemed  almost  the  image  of  a  stranger. 

"  Jane!  ”  called  a  voice,  and  I  hastened  down.  I  was  received  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  by  Mr.  Rochester.  "  Lingerer,”  he  said,  "  my  brain  is  on  fire  with  im¬ 
patience;  and  you  tarry  so  long!  ” 

He  took  me  into  the  dining-room,  surveyed  me  keenly  all  over,  pronounced 
me  "  fair  as  a  lily,  and  not  only  the  pride  of  his  life,  but  the  desire  of  his 
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eyes  and  then,  telling  me  he  would  give  me  but  ten  minutes  to  eat  some 
breakfast,  he  rang  the  bell.  One  of  his  lately  hired  servants,  a  footman,  an¬ 
swered  it. 

"  Is  John  getting  the  carriage  ready?  ” 

"  Yes,  sir.” 

"  Is  the  luggage  brought  down?  ” 

"  They  are  bringing  it  down,  sir.” 

"  Go  you  to  the  church;  see  if  Mr.  Wood  ”  (the  clergyman)  "  and  the 
clerk  are  there;  return  and  tell  me.” 

The  church,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  but  just  beyond  the  gates;  the  foot¬ 
man  soon  returned. 

"  Mr.  Wood  is  in  the  vestry,  sir,  putting  on  his  surplice.” 

"  And  the  carriage?  ” 

"  The  horses  are  harnessing.” 

"We  shall  not  want  it  to  go  to  church;  but  it  must  be  ready  the  moment 
we  return  —  all  the  boxes  and  luggage  arranged  and  strapped  on,  and  the 
coachman  in  his  seat.” 

"  Yes,  sir.” 

"  Jane,  are  you  ready?  ” 

I  rose.  There  were  no  groomsmen,  no  bridesmaids,  no  relatives  to  wait  for 
or  marshal;  none  but  Mr.  Rochester  and  I.  Mrs.  Fairfax  stood  in  the  hall  as 
we  passed.  I  would  fain  have  spoken  to  her,  but  my  hand  was  held  by  a  grasp 
of  iron;  I  was  hurried  along  by  a  stride  I  could  hardly  follow;  and  to  look  at 
Mr.  Rochester’s  face  was  to  feel  that  not  a  second  of  delay  would  be  tolerated 
for  any  purpose.  I  wondered  what  other  bridegroom  ever  looked  as  he  did  — 
so  bent  up  to  a  purpose,  so  grimly  resolute;  or  who,  under  such  steadfast 
brows,  ever  revealed  such  flaming  and  flashing  eyes. 

I  know  not  whether  the  day  was  fair  or  foul;  in  descending  the  drive  I 
gazed  neither  on  sky  nor  earth;  my  heart  was  with  my  eyes,  and  both  seemed 
migrated  into  Mr.  Rochester’s  frame.  I  wanted  to  see  the  invisible  thing  on 
which,  as  we  went  along,  he  appeared  to  fasten  a  glance  fierce  and  fell.  I 
wanted  to  feel  the  thoughts  whose  force  he  seemed  breasting  and  resisting. 

At  the  churchyard  wicket  he  stopped;  he  discovered  I  was  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"  Am  I  cruel  in  my  love?  ”  he  said.  "  Delay  an  instant;  lean  on  me,  Jane.” 

And  now  I  can  recall  the  picture  of  the  gray  old  house  of  God  rising  calm 
before  me,  of  a  rook  wheeling  around  the  steeple,  of  a  ruddy  morning  sky  be¬ 
yond.  I  remember  something,  too,  of  the  green  grave-mounds;  and  I  have  not 
forgotten,  either,  two  figures  of  strangers,  straying  among  the  low  hillocks, 
and  reading  the  mementos  graven  on  the  few  mossy  headstones.  I  noticed 
them  because  as  they  saw  us  they  passed  around  to  the  back  of  the  church;  and 
I  doubted  not  they  were  going  to  enter  by  the  side  aisle  door  and  witness  the 
ceremony.  By  Mr.  Rochester  they  were  not  observed;  he  was  earnestly  look- 
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ing  at  my  face,  from  which  the  blood  had,  I  dare  say,  momentarily  fled;  for 
I  felt  my  forehead  dewy  and  my  cheeks  and  lips  cold.  When  I  rallied,  which 
I  soon  did,  he  walked  gently  with  me  up  the  path  to  the  porch. 

We  entered  the  quiet  and  humble  temple;  the  priest  waited  in  his  white 
surplice  at  the  lowly  altar,  the  clerk  beside  him.  All  was  still;  two  shadows  only 
moved  in  a  remote  corner.  My  conjecture  had  been  correct;  the  strangers  had 
slipped  in  before  us,  and  they  now  stood  by  the  vault  of  the  Rochesters,  their 
backs  toward  us,  viewing  through  the  rails  the  old  time-stained  marble  tomb, 
where  a  kneeling  angel  guarded  the  remains  of  Darner  de  Rochester,  slain  at 
Marston  Moor  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

Our  place  was  taken  at  the  communion-rails.  Hearing  a  cautious  step 
behind  me,  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder;  one  of  the  strangers  —  a  gentleman, 
evidently  —  was  advancing  up  the  chancel.  The  service  began.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  intent  of  matrimony  was  gone  through:  and  then  the  clergyman 
came  a  step  farther  forward,  and  bending  slightly  toward  Mr.  Rochester, 
went  on:  — 

"  I  require  and  charge  you  both  (as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed)  that  if  either  of 
you  know  any  impediment  why  ye  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together  in  mat¬ 
rimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it;  for  be  ye  well  assured  that  so  many  as  are 
coupled  together  otherwise  than  God’s  word  doth  allow  are  not  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful.” 

He  paused,  as  the  custom  is.  When  is  the  pause  after  that  sentence  ever 
broken  by  reply?  Not,  perhaps,  once  in  a  hundred  years.  And  the  clergyman, 
who  had  not  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  book,  and  had  held  his  breath  but  for  a 
moment,  was  proceeding;  his  hand  was  already  stretched  toward  Mr.  Roches¬ 
ter,  as  his  lips  unclosed  to  ask,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  wedded 
wife?  ”  —  when  a  distinct  and  near  voice  said,  "  The  marriage  cannot  go  on: 
I  declare  the  existence  of  an  impediment.” 

The  clergyman  looked  up  at  the  speaker  and  stood  mute:  the  clerk  did  the 
same;  Mr.  Rochester  moved  slightly,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  rolled  under  his 
feet;  taking  a  firmer  footing,  and  not  turning  his  head  or  eyes,  he  said,  "  Pro¬ 
ceed!  ” 

Profound  silence  fell  when  he  had  uttered  that  word,  with  deep  but  low 
intonation.  Presently  Mr.  Wood  said,  "  I  cannot  proceed  without  some  investi¬ 
gation  into  what  has  been  asserted,  and  evidence  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.” 

"  The  ceremony  is  quite  broken  off,”  subjoined  the  voice  behind  us.  "  I  am 
in  a  condition  to  prove  my  allegation;  an  insuperable  impediment  to  this  mar¬ 
riage  exists.” 

Mr.  Rochester  heard,  but  heeded  not;  he  stood  stubborn  and  rigid;  making 
no  movement  but  to  possess  himself  of  my  hand.  What  a  hot  and  strong  grasp 
he  had!  —  and  how  like  quarried  marble  was  his  pale,  firm,  massive  front  at 
this  moment!  How  his  eye  shone,  still,  watchful,  and  yet  wild  beneath! 
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Mr.  Wood  seemed  at  a  loss.  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  impediment?” 
he  asked.  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  got  over  —  explained  away?  ” 

"  Hardly,”  was  the  answer:  "  I  have  called  it  insuperable,  and  I  speak  ad¬ 
visedly.” 

The  speaker  came  forward  and  leaned  on  the  rails.  He  continued,  uttering 
each  work  distinctly,  calmly,  steadily,  but  not  loudly. 

"  It  simply  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  previous  marriage.  Mr.  Rochester 
has  a  wife  now  living.” 

My  nerves  vibrated  to  those  low-spoken  words  as  they  had  never  vibrated 
to  thunder;  my  blood  felt  their  subtle  violence  as  it  had  never  felt  frost  or 
fire;  but  I  was  collected,  and  in  no  danger  of  swooning.  I  looked  at  Mr. 
Rochester;  I  made  him  look  at  me.  His  whole  face  was  colorless  rock;  his  eye 
was  both  spark  and  flint.  He  disavowed  nothing;  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  defy 
all  things.  Without  speaking,  without  smiling,  without  seeming  to  recognize 
in  me  a  human  being,  he  only  twined  my  waist  with  his  arm  and  riveted  me  to 
his  side. 

"  Who  are  you?  ”  he  asked  of  the  intruder. 

"  My  name  is  Briggs,  a  solicitor  of - Street,  London.” 

"  And  you  would  thrust  on  me  a  wife?  ” 

"  I  would  remind  you  of  your  lady’s  existence,  sir,  which  the  law  recognizes 
if  you  do  not.” 

"  Favor  me  with  an  account  of  her  —  with  her  name,  her  parentage,  her 
place  of  abode.” 

"  Certainly.”  Mr.  Briggs  calmly  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  read  out 
in  a  sort  of  official,  nasal  voice:  — 

"  I  affirm  and  can  prove  that  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  a.d.  - ”  (a 

date  of  fifteen  years  back) ,  "  Edward  Fairfax  Rochester,  of  Thornfield  Hall, 

in  the  county  of  — — ,  and  of  Ferndean  Manor,  in  - shire,  England, 

was  married  to  my  sister,  Bertha  Antoinetta  Mason,  daughter  of  Jonas 
Mason,  merchant,  and  of  Antoinetta  his  wife,  a  Creole,  at - church,  Span¬ 

ish  Town,  Jamaica.  The  record  of  the  marriage  will  be  found  in  the  register 
of  that  church  —  a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession.  Signed,  Richard 
Mason.” 

"  That,  if  a  genuine  document,  may  prove  I  have  been  married,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  woman  mentioned  therein  as  my  wife  is  still  living.” 

"  She  was  living  three  months  ago,”  returned  the  lawyer. 

"  How  do  you  know?  ” 

"  I  have  a  witness  to  the  fact  whose  testimony  even  you,  sir,  will  scarcely 
controvert.” 

"  Produce  him  —  or  go  to  hell!  ” 

"  I  will  produce  him  first  —  he  is  on  the  spot:  Mr.  Mason,  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  step  forward.” 

Mr.  Rochester,  on  hearing  the  name,  set  his  teeth:  he  experienced,  too,  a  sort 
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of  strong  convulsive  quiver;  near  to  him  as  I  was,  I  felt  the  spasmodic  move¬ 
ment  of  fury  or  despair  run  through  his  frame. 

The  second  stranger,  who  had  hitherto  lingered  in  the  background,  now 
drew  near;  a  pale  face  looked  over  the  solicitor’s  shoulder  —  yes,  it  was  Mason 
himself.  Mr.  Rochester  turned  and  glared  at  him.  His  eye,  as  I  have  often 
said,  was  a  black  eye  —  it  had  now  a  tawny,  nay,  a  bloody  light  in  its  gloom; 
and  his  face  flushed  —  olive  cheek  and  hueless  forehead  received  a  glow,  as 
from  spreading,  ascending  heart-fire;  and  he  stirred,  lifted  his  strong  arm;  he 
could  have  struck  Mason  —  dashed  him  on  the  church  floor  —  shocked  by 
ruthless  blow  the  breath  from  his  body;  but  Mason  shrank  away,  and  cried 
faintly,  "  Good  God!  ”  Contempt  fell  cool  on  Mr.  Rochester  —  his  passion 
died  as  if  a  blight  had  shriveled  it  up;  he  only  asked,  "What  have  you  to 
say?  ” 

An  inaudible  reply  escaped  Mason’s  white  lips. 

"  The  devil  is  in  it  if  you  cannot  answer  distinctly.  I  again  demand,  what 
have  you  to  say?  ” 

"  Sir  —  sir,”  interrupted  the  clergyman,  "  do  not  forget  you  are  in  a  sacred 
place.”  Then  addressing  Mason,  he  inquired  gently,  "  Are  you  aware,  sir, 
whether  or  not  this  gentleman’s  wife  is  still  living?  ” 

"  Courage,”  urged  the  lawyer;  "  speak  out.” 

"  She  is  now  living  at  Thornfield  Hall,”  said  Mason,  in  more  articulate 
tones.  "  I  saw  her  there  last  April.  I  am  her  brother.” 

"  At  Thornfield  Hall!  ”  ejaculated  the  clergyman.  "  Impossible!  I  am  an 
old  resident  in  this  neighborhood,  sir,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Rochester 
at  Thornfield  Hall.” 

I  saw  a  grim  smile  contort  Mr.  Rochester’s  lip,  and  he  muttered,  "  No,  by 
God!  I  took  care  that  none  should  hear  of  it,  or  of  her  under  that  name.” 
He  mused;  for  ten  minutes  he  held  counsel  with  himself:  he  formed  his  re¬ 
solve,  and  announced  it:  — "Enough;  all  shall  bolt  out  at  once,  like  a  bullet 
from  the  barrel.  Wood,  close  your  book  and  take  off  your  surplice;  John 
Green  ”  (to  the  clerk)  "  leave  the  church:  there  will  be  no  wedding  to-day.” 
The  man  obeyed. 

Mr.  Rochester  continued  hardily  and  recklessly:  —  "  Bigamy  is  an  ugly 
word.  I  meant,  however,  to  be  a  bigamist;  but  fate  has  out-manoeuvred  me,  or 
Providence  has  checked  me  —  perhaps  the  last.  I  am  little  better  than  a  devil 
at  this  moment;  and  as  my  pastor  there  would  tell  me,  deserve  no  doubt  the 
sternest  judgments  of  God,  even  to  the  quenchless  fire  and  deathless  worm. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  plan  is  broken  up!  what  this  lawyer  and  his  client  say  is 
true:  I  have  been  married,  and  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  married  lives!  You 
say  you  never  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Rochester  at  the  house  up  yonder,  Wood;  but 
I  dare  say  you  have  many  a  time  inclined  your  ear  to  gossip  about  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  lunatic  kept  there  under  watch  and  ward.  Some  have  whispered  to  you 
that  she  is  my  bastard  half-sister;  some,  my  cast-off  mistress:  I  now  inform  you 
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that  she  is  my  wife,  whom  I  married  fifteen  years  ago  —  Bertha  Mason  by 
name;  sister  of  this  resolute  personage  who  is  now,  with  his  quivering  limbs 
and  white  cheeks,  showing  you  what  a  stout  heart  men  may  bear.  Cheer  up, 
Dick!  never  fear  me!  I’d  almost  as  soon  strike  a  woman  as  you.  Bertha  Mason 
is  mad;  and  she  came  of  a  mad  family  —  idiots  and  maniacs  through  three  gen¬ 
erations!  Her  mother,  the  Creole,  was  both  a  mad-woman  and  a  drunkard!  — 
as  I  found  out  after  I  had  wed  the  daughter;  for  they  were  silent  on  family 
secrets  before.  Bertha,  like  a  dutiful  child,  copied  her  parent  in  both  points.  I 
had  a  charming  partner  —  pure,  wise,  modest;  you  can  fancy  I  was  a  happy 
man.  I  went  through  rich  scenes!  Oh;  my  experience  has  been  heavenly,  if  you 
only  knew  it!  But  I  owe  you  no  further  explanation.  Briggs,  Wood,  Mason,  I 
invite  you  all  to  come  up  to  the  house  and  visit  Mrs.  Poole’s  patient,  and  my 
wife!  You  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  being  I  was  cheated  into  espousing,  and 
judge  whether  or  not  I  had  a  right  to  break  the  compact,  and  seek  sympathy 
with  something  at  least  human.  This  girl,”  he  continued,  looking  at  me, 
"  knew  no  more  than  you,  Wood,  of  the  disgusting  secret:  she  thought  all  was 
fair  and  legal,  and  never  dreamed  that  she  was  going  to  be  entrapped  into 
a  feigned  union  with  a  defrauded  wretch,  already  bound  to  a  bad,  mad,  and 
imbruted  partner!  Come,  all  of  you,  follow.” 

Still  holding  me  fast,  he  left  the  church:  the  three  gentlemen  came  after. 
At  the  front  door  of  the  hall  we  found  the  carriage. 

"Take  it  back  to  the  coach-house,  John,”  said  Mr.  Rochester,  coolly:  "it 
will  not  be  wanted  to-day.” 

At  our  entrance,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  Adele,  Sophie,  Leah,  advanced  to  meet  and 
greet  us. 

"To  the  right-about  —  every  soul!  ”  cried  the  master:  "away  with  your 
congratulations!  Who  wants  them?  Not  I!  they  are  fifteen  years  too  late!  ” 

He  passed  on  and  ascended  the  stairs,  still  holding  my  hand,  and  still  beckon¬ 
ing  the  gentlemen  to  follow  him;  which  they  did.  We  mounted  the  first  stair¬ 
case,  passed  up  the  gallery,  proceeded  to  the  third  story:  the  low  black  door, 
opened  by  Mr.  Rochester’s  master-key,  admitted  us  to  the  tapestried  room, 
with  its  great  bed  and  its  pictorial  cabinet. 

"  You  know  this  place,  Mason,”  said  our  guide;  "  she  bit  and  stabbed  you 
here.” 

He  lifted  the  hangings  from  the  wall,  uncovering  the  second  door;  this  too 
he  opened.  In  a  room  without  a  window  there  burned  a  fire,  guarded  by  a  high 
and  strong  fender,  and  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  chain.  Grace 
Poole  bent  over  the  fire,  apparently  cooking  something  in  a  saucepan.  In  the 
deep  shade,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  a  figure  ran  backward  and  for¬ 
ward.  What  it  was,  whether  beast  or  human  being,  one  could  not  at  first  sight 
tell;  it  groveled,  seemingly,  on  all  fours;  it  snatched  and  growled  like  some 
strange  wild  animal;  but  it  was  covered  with  clothing;  and  a  quantity  of  dark 
grizzled  hair,  wild  as  a  mane,  hid  its  head  and  face. 
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"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Poole,”  said  Mr.  Rochester.  "  How  are  you?  and 
how  is  your  charge  to-day?  ” 

"  We’re  tolerable,  sir,  I  thank  you,”  replied  Grace,  lifting  the  boiling  mess 
carefully  on  to  the  hob:  "  rather  snappish,  but  not  ’rageous.” 

A  fierce  cry  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  her  favorable  report:  the  clothed  hyena 
rose  up,  and  stood  tall  on  its  hind  feet. 

"  Ah,  sir,  she  sees  you!  ”  exclaimed  Grace:  "  you’d  better  not  stay.” 

"  Only  a  few  moments,  Grace;  you  must  allow  me  a  few  moments.” 

"  Take  care  then,  sir!  for  God’s  sake,  take  care!  ” 

The  maniac  bellowed;  she  parted  her  shaggy  locks  from  her  visage,  and 
gazed  wildly  at  her  visitors.  I  recognized  well  that  purple  face  —  those  bloated 
features.  Mrs.  Poole  advanced. 

"  Keep  out  of  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Rochester,  thrusting  her  aside;  "  she  has 
no  knife  now,  I  suppose?  and  I’m  on  my  guard.” 

"  One  never  knows  what  she  has,  sir,  she  is  so  cunning;  it  is  not  in  mortal 
discretion  to  fathom  her  craft.” 

"We  had  better  leave  her,”  whispered  Mason. 

"  Go  to  the  devil!  ”  was  his  brother-in-law’s  recommendation. 

"  ’Ware!  ”  cried  Grace.  The  three  gentlemen  retreated  simultaneously.  Mr. 
Rochester  flung  me  behind  him;  the  lunatic  sprang  and  grappled  his  throat 
viciously,  and  laid  her  teeth  to  his  cheek;  they  struggled.  She  was  a  big  woman, 
in  stature  almost  equaling  her  husband,  and  corpulent  besides;  she  showed 
virile  force  in  the  contest  —  more  than  once  she  almost  throttled  him,  athletic 
as  he  was.  He  could  have  settled  her  with  a  well-planted  blow;  but  he  would 
not  strike  her;  he  would  only  wrestle.  At  last  he  mastered  her  arms;  Grace 
Poole  gave  him  a  cord,  and  he  pinioned  them  behind  her;  with  more  rope, 
which  was  at  hand,  he  bound  her  to  a  chair.  The  operation  was  performed 
amid  the  fiercest  yells  and  the  most  convulsive  plunges.  Mr.  Rochester  then 
turned  to  the  spectators;  he  looked  at  them  with  a  smile  both  acrid  and 
desolate. 

"  That  is  my  wife,”  said  he.  "  Such  is  the  sole  conjugal  embrace  I  am  ever 
to  know  —  such  are  the  endearments  which  are  to  solace  my  leisure  hours! 
And  this  is  what  I  wished  to  have  ”  (laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder) :  "  this 
young  girl,  who  stands  so  grave  and  quiet  at  the  mouth  of  hell,  looking  col¬ 
lectedly  at  the  gambols  of  a  demon.  I  wanted  her  just  as  a  change,  after  that 
fierce  ragout.  Wood  and  Briggs,  look  at  the  difference.  Compare  these  clear 
eyes  with  the  red  balls  yonder  —  this  face  with  that  mask  —  this  form  with 
that  bulk;  then  judge  me,  priest  of  the  Gospel  and  man  of  the  law,  and  re¬ 
member,  with  what  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged!  Off  with  you  now: 
I  must  shut  up  my  prize.” 

We  all  withdrew.  Mr.  Rochester  stayed  a  moment  behind  us,  to  give  some 
further  order  to  Grace  Poole.  The  solicitor  addressed  me  as  he  descended  the 


stair. 
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"You,  madam,”  said  he,  "are  cleared  from  all  blame;  your  uncle  will  be 
glad  to  hear  it  —  if  indeed  he  should  be  still  living  —  when  Mr.  Mason  returns 
to  Madeira.” 

"  My  uncle?  What  of  him?  Do  you  know  him?  ” 

"  Mr.  Mason  does;  Mr.  Eyre  has  been  the  Funchal  correspondent  of  his 
house  for  some  years.  When  your  uncle  received  your  letter  intimating  the 
contemplated  union  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Rochester,  Mr.  Mason,  who 
was  staying  at  Madeira  to  recruit  his  health,  on  his  way  back  to  Jamaica 
happened  to  be  with  him.  Mr.  Eyre  mentioned  the  intelligence;  for  he  knew 
that  my  client  here  was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Rochester. 
Mr.  Mason,  astonished  and  distressed,  as  you  may  suppose,  revealed  the  real 
state  of  matters.  Your  uncle,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  now  on  a  sick-bed;  from 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  his  disease  —  decline  —  and  the  stage  it  has 
reached,  it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  rise.  He  could  not  then  hasten  to  England 
himself,  to  extricate  you  from  the  snare  into  which  you  had  fallen,  but  he  im¬ 
plored  Mr.  Mason  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  false  mar¬ 
riage.  He  referred  him  to  me  for  assistance.  I  used  all  dispatch,  and  am 
thankful  I  was  not  too  late:  as  you,  doubtless,  must  be  also.  Were  I  not  mor¬ 
ally  certain  that  your  uncle  will  be  dead  ere  you  reach  Madeira,  I  would  advise 
you  to  accompany  Mr.  Mason  back;  but  as  it  is,  I  think  you  had  better  remain 
in  England  till  you  can  hear  further,  either  from  or  of  Mr.  Eyre.  Have  we 
anything  else  to  stay  for?  ”  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Mason. 

"  No,  no;  let  us  be  gone,”  was  the  anxious  reply;  and  without  waiting  to 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Rochester,  they  made  their  exit  at  the  hall  door.  The  clergy¬ 
man  stayed  to  exchange  a  few  sentences,  either  of  admonition  or  reproof,  with 
his  haughty  parishioner:  this  duty  done,  he  too  departed. 

I  heard  him  go  as  I  stood  at  the  half-open  door  of  my  own  room,  to  which 
I  had  now  withdrawn.  The  house  cleared,  I  shut  myself  in,  fastened  the  bolt 
that  none  might  intrude,  and  proceeded  —  not  to  weep,  not  to  mourn,  I  was 
yet  too  calm  for  that,  but  —  mechanically  to  take  off  the  wedding-dress,  and 
replace  it  by  the  stuff  gown  I  had  worn  yesterday,  as  I  thought  for  the  last 
time.  I  then  sat  down:  I  felt  weak  and  tired.  I  leaned  my  arms  on  a  table,  and 
my  head  dropped  on  them.  And  now  I  thought:  till  now  I  had  only  heard, 
seen,  moved  —  followed  up  and  down  where  I  was  led  or  dragged  —  watched 
event  rush  on  event,  disclosure  open  beyond  disclosure;  but  now  I  thought. 

The  morning  had  been  a  quiet  morning  enough  —  all  except  the  brief  scene 
with  the  lunatic.  The  transaction  in  the  church  had  not  been  noisy;  there  was 
no  explosion  of  passion,  no  loud  altercation,  no  dispute,  no  defiance  or  chal¬ 
lenge,  no  tears,  no  sobs:  a  few  words  had  been  spoken,  a  calmly  pronounced 
objection  to  the  marriage  made;  some  stern,  short  questions  put  by  Mr.  Roches¬ 
ter;  answers,  explanations  given,  evidence  adduced;  an  open  admission  of  the 
truth  had  been  uttered  by  my  master;  then  the  living  proof  had  been  seen;  the 
intruders  were  gone  and  all  was  over. 
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I  was  in  my  own  room  as  usual  —  just  myself,  without  obvious  change; 
nothing  had  smitten  me,  or  scathed  me,  or  maimed  me.  And  yet  where  was 
the  Jane  Eyre  of  yesterday?  where  was  her  life?  where  were  her  prospects? 

Jane  Eyre,  who  had  been  an  ardent,  expectant  woman  —  almost  a  bride — • 
was  a  cold,  solitary  girl  again:  her  life  was  pale;  her  prospects  were  desolate.  A 
Christmas  frost  had  come  at  midsummer;  a  white  December  storm  had  whirled 
over  June;  ice  glazed  the  ripe  apples;  drifts  crushed  the  blowing  roses;  on  hay- 
field  and  corn-field  lay  a  frozen  shroud;  lanes  which  last  night  blushed  full 
of  flowers,  today  were  pathless  with  untrodden  snow;  and  the  woods,  which 
twelve  hours  since  waved  leafy  and  fragrant  as  groves  between  the  tropics, 
now  spread  waste,  wild,  and  white  as  pine  forests  in  wintry  Norway. 

My  hopes  were  all  dead  —  struck  with  a  subtle  doom,  such  as  in  one  night 
fell  on  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  looked  on  my  cherished  wishes, 
yesterday  so  blooming  and  glowing;  they  lay  stark,  chill,  livid  corpses  that 
could  never  revive.  I  looked  at  my  love,  that  feeling  which  was  my  master’s 
—  which  he  had  created:  it  shivered  in  my  heart,  like  a  suffering  child  in  a  cold 
cradle;  sickness  and  anguish  had  seized  it;  it  could  not  seek  Mr.  Rochester’s 
arms  —  it  could  not  derive  warmth  from  his  breast.  Oh,  never  more  could  it 
turn  to  him;  for  faith  was  blighted  —  confidence  destroyed!  Mr.  Rochester 
was  not  to  me  what  he  had  been;  for  he  was  not  what  I  had  thought  him.  I 
would  not  ascribe  vice  to  him;  I  would  not  say  he  had  betrayed  me:  but  the 
attribute  of  stainless  truth  was  gone  from  his  idea;  and  from  his  presence  I 
must  go;  that  I  perceived  well.  When  —  how  —  whither,  I  could  not  yet  dis¬ 
cern;  but  he  himself,  I  doubted  not,  would  hurry  me  from  Thornfield.  Real 
affection,  it  seemed,  he  could  not  have  for  me;  it  had  been  only  fitful  passion; 
that  was  balked;  he  would  want  me  no  more.  I  should  fear  even  to  cross  his 
path  now:  my  view  must  be  hateful  to  him.  Oh,  how  blind  had  been  my  eyes! 
how  weak  my  conduct! 


THE  END  OF  HEATHCLIFF 

From  Emily  Bronte’s  '  Wuthering  Heights  ’ 

FOR  some  days  after  that  evening  Mr.  Heathcliff  shunned  meeting  us  at 
meals;  yet  he  would  not  consent  formally  to  exclude  Hareton  and 
Cathy.  He  had  an  aversion  to  yielding  so  completely  to  his  feelings, 
choosing  rather  to  absent  himself;  and  eating  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
seemed  sufficient  sustenance  for  him. 

One  night,  after  the  family  were  in  bed,  I  heard  him  go  down-stairs  and  out 
at  the  front  door:  I  did  not  hear  him  re-enter,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  he 
was  still  away.  We  were  in  April  then,  the  weather  was  sweet  and  warm,  the 
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grass  as  green  as  showers  and  sun  could  make  it,  and  the  two  dwarf  apple- 
trees  near  the  southern  wall  in  full  bloom. 

After  breakfast,  Catherine  insisted  on  my  bringing  a  chair  and  sitting  with 
my  work  under  the  fir-trees  at  the  end  of  the  house;  and  she  beguiled  Hareton, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  accident,  to  dig  and  arrange  her  little  garden, 
which  was  shifted  to  that  corner  by  the  influence  of  Joseph’s  complaints. 

I  was  comfortably  reveling  in  the  spring  fragrance  around,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  blue  overhead,  when  my  young  lady,  who  had  run  down  near  the  gate 
to  procure  some  primrose  roots  for  a  border,  returned  only  half  laden,  and 
informed  us  that  Mr.  Heathclilf  was  coming  in. 

"  And  he  spoke  to  me,”  she  added  with  a  perplexed  look. 

"  What  did  he  say?  ”  asked  Hareton. 

"  He  told  me  to  begone  as  fast  as  I  could,”  she  answered.  "  But  he  looked 
so  different  from  his  usual  look  that  I  stopped  a  moment  to  stare  at  him.” 

"  How?  ”  he  inquired. 

"  Why,  almost  bright  and  cheerful  —  no,  almost  nothing  —  very  much 
excited,  and  wild,  and  glad!  ”  she  replied. 

"  Night-walking  amuses  him,  then,”  I  remarked,  affecting  a  careless  man¬ 
ner;  in  reality  as  surprised  as  she  was,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  her 
statement  —  for  to  see  the  master  looking  glad  would  not  be  an  everyday 
spectacle:  I  framed  an  excuse  to  go  in. 

Heathclilf  stood  at  the  open  door  —  he  was  pale,  and  he  trembled;  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  a  strange  joyful  glitter  in  his  eyes,  that  altered  the  aspect  of  his 
whole  face. 

"  Will  you  have  some  breakfast?  ”  I  said.  "  You  must  be  hungry,  rambling 
about  all  night!  ” 

I  wanted  to  discover  where  he  had  been;  but  I  did  not  like  to  ask  directly. 

"  No,  I’m  not  hungry,”  he  answered,  averting  his  head,  and  speaking  rather 
contemptuously,  as  if  he  guessed  I  was  trying  to  divine  the  occasion  of  his 
good  humor. 

I  felt  perplexed  —  I  didn’t  know  whether  it  were  not  a  proper  opportunity 
to  offer  a  bit  of  admonition. 

"  I  don’t  think  it  right  to  wander  out  of  doors,”  I  observed,  "  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  bed:  it  is  not  wise,  at  any  rate,  this  moist  season.  I  dare¬ 
say  you’ll  catch  a  bad  cold,  or  a  fever  —  you  have  something  the  matter  with 
you  now!  ” 

"  Nothing  but  what  I  can  bear,”  he  replied,  "  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
provided  you’ll  leave  me  alone  —  get  in,  and  don’t  annoy  me.” 

I  obeyed;  and  in  passing,  I  saw  he  breathed  as  fast  as  a  cat. 

"  Yes!  ”  I  reflected  to  myself,  "  we  shall  have  a  fit  of  illness.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  what  he  has  been  doing!  ” 

That  noon  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  us,  and  received  a  heaped-up  plate 
from  my  hands,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  amends  for  previous  fasting. 
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"  I’ve  neither  cold  nor  fever,  Nelly,”  he  remarked,  in  allusion  to  my  morn¬ 
ing  speech.  "  And  I’m  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  food  you  give  me.” 

He  took  his  knife  and  fork,  and  was  going  to  commence  eating,  when  the 
inclination  appeared  to  become  suddenly  extinct.  He  laid  them  on  the  table, 
looked  eagerly  toward  the  window,  then  rose  and  went  out.  We  saw  him  walk¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  while  we  concluded  our  meal;  and  Earnshaw 
said  he’d  go  and  ask  why  he  would  not  dine;  he  thought  we  had  grieved  him 
some  way. 

"  Well,  is  he  coming?  ”  cried  Catherine,  when  he  returned. 

"  Nay,”  he  answered;  "  but  he’s  not  angry:  he  seemed  rare  and  pleased  in¬ 
deed;  only  I  made  him  impatient  by  speaking  to  him  twice:  and  then  he  bid 
me  be  off  to  you;  he  wondered  how  I  could  want  the  company  of  anybody  else.” 

I  set  his  plate  to  keep  warm  on  the  fender;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  he  re¬ 
entered,  when  the  room  was  clear,  in  no  degree  calmer:  the  same  unnatural  — 
it  was  unnatural!  —  appearance  of  joy  under  his  black  brows;  the  same  blood¬ 
less  hue;  and  his  teeth  visible  now  and  then  in  a  kind  of  smile;  his  frame  shiver¬ 
ing,  not  as  one  shivers  with  chill  or  weakness,  but  as  a  tight-stretched  cord 
vibrates  —  a  strong  thrilling,  rather  than  trembling. 

"  I  will  ask  what  is  the  matter,”  I  thought,  "  or  who  should?  ”  And  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  "  Have  you  heard  any  good  news,  Mr.  Heathcliff?  You  look  uncom¬ 
monly  animated.” 

"  Where  should  good  news  come  from  to  me?  ”  he  said.  "  I’m  animated 
with  hunger;  and  seemingly  I  must  not  eat.” 

"  Your  dinner  is  here,”  I  returned:  "  why  won’t  you  get  it?  ” 

"  I  don’t  want  it  now,”  he  muttered  hastily.  "  I’ll  wait  till  supper.  And, 
Nelly,  once  for  all,  let  me  beg  you  to  warn  Hareton  and  the  other  away  from 
me.  I  wish  to  be  troubled  by  nobody  —  I  wish  to  have  this  place  to  myself.” 

"  Is  there  some  new  reason  for  this  banishment?  ”  I  inquired.  "  Tell  me  why 
you  are  so  queer,  Mr.  Heathcliff.  Where  were  you  last  night?  I’m  not  putting 
the  question  through  idle  curiosity,  but  —  ” 

"  You  are  putting  the  question  through  very  idle  curiosity,”  he  interrupted, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Yet  I’ll  answer  it.  Last  night  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  hell. 
Today  I  am  within  sight  of  my  heaven  —  I  have  my  eyes  on  it  —  hardly  three 
feet  to  sever  me.  And  now  you’d  better  go.  You’ll  neither  see  nor  hear  any¬ 
thing  to  frighten  you  if  you  refrain  from  prying.” 

Having  swept  the  hearth  and  wiped  the  table,  I  departed  more  perplexed 
than  ever.  He  did  not  quit  the  house  again  that  afternoon,  and  no  one  intruded 
on  his  solitude  till  at  eight  o’clock  I  deemed  it  proper,  though  unsummoned, 
to  carry  a  candle  and  his  supper  to  him. 

He  was  leaning  against  the  ledge  of  an  open  lattice,  but  not  looking  out; 
his  face  was  turned  to  the  interior  gloom.  The  fire  had  smoldered  to  ashes;  the 
room  was  filled  with  the  damp,  mild  air  of  the  cloudy  evening;  and  so  still, 
that  not  only  the  murmur  of  the  beck  down  Gimmerton  was  distinguishable, 
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but  its  ripples,  and  its  gurgling  over  the  pebbles,  or  through  the  large  stones 
which  it  could  not  cover. 

I  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  discontent  at  seeing  the  dismal  grate,  and  com¬ 
menced  shutting  the  casements,  one  after  another,  till  I  came  to  his. 

"  Must  I  close  this?  ”  I  asked,  in  order  to  rouse  him,  for  he  would  not  stir. 

The  light  flashed  on  his  features  as  I  spoke.  O  Mr.  Lockwood,  I  cannot 
express  what  a  terrible  start  I  got  by  the  momentary  view!  Those  deep  black 
eyes!  That  smile  and  ghastly  paleness!  It  appeared  to  me  not  Mr.  Heathcliff, 
but  a  goblin;  and  in  my  terror  I  let  the  candle  bend  toward  the  wall,  and  it  left 
me  in  darkness. 

"  Yes,  close  it,”  he  replied  in  his  familiar  voice.  "  There,  that  is  pure  awk¬ 
wardness!  Why  did  you  hold  the  candle  horizontally?  Be  quick,  and  bring 
another.” 

I  hurried  out  in  a  foolish  state  of  dread,  and  said  to  Joseph,  "  The  master 
wishes  you  to  take  him  a  light  and  rekindle  the  fire.”  For  I  dared  not  go  in 
myself  again  just  then. 

Joseph  rattled  some  fire  into  the  shovel  and  went;  but  he  brought  it  back 
immediately,  with  the  supper  tray  in  his  other  hand,  explaining  that  Mr. 
Heathcliff  was  going  to  bed,  and  he  wanted  nothing  to  eat  till  morning. 

We  heard  him  mount  the  stairs  directly.  He  did  not  proceed  to  his  ordinary 
chamber,  but  turned  into  that  with  the  paneled  bed;  its  window,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  is  wide  enough  for  anybody  to  get  through,  and  it  struck  me 
that  he  plotted  another  midnight  excursion,  which  he  had  rather  we  had  no 
suspicion  of. 

"  Is  he  a  ghoul,  or  a  vampire?  ”  I  mused.  I  had  read  of  such  hideous  incar¬ 
nate  demons.  And  then  I  set  myself  to  reflect  how  I  had  tended  him  in  infancy, 
and  watched  him  grow  to  youth,  and  followed  him  almost  through  his  whole 
course,  and  what  nonsense  it  was  to  yield  to  that  sense  of  horror. 

"  But  where  did  he  come  from,  the  little  dark  thing,  harbored  by  a  good 
man  to  his  bane?  ”  muttered  Superstition,  as  I  dozed  into  unconsciousness. 
And  I  began,  half  dreaming,  to  weary  myself  with  imagining  some  fit  par¬ 
entage  for  him:  and  repeating  my  waking  meditations  I  tracked  his  existence 
over  again,  with  grim  variations;  at  last  picturing  his  death  and  funeral;  of 
which  all  I  can  remember  is  being  exceedingly  vexed  at  having  the  task  of  dic¬ 
tating  an  inscription  for  his  monument,  and  consulting  the  sexton  about  it; 
and  as  he  had  no  surname,  and  we  could  not  tell  his  age,  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  single  word  "  Heathcliff.”  That  came  true  —  we 
were.  If  you  enter  the  kirkyard,  you’ll  read  on  his  headstone  only  that,  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  Dawn  restored  me  to  common-sense.  I  rose,  and  went  into 
the  garden,  as  soon  as  I  could  see,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  foot-marks 
under  his  window.  There  were  none. 

"  He  has  stayed  at  home,”  I  thought,  "  and  he’ll  be  all  right  today!  ” 

I  prepared  breakfast  for  the  household,  as  was  my  usual  custom,  but  told 
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Hareton  and  Catherine  to  get  theirs  ere  the  master  came  down,  for  he  lay 
late.  They  preferred  taking  it  out  of  doors,  under  the  trees,  and  I  set  a  little 
table  to  accommodate  them. 

On  my  re-entrance  I  found  Mr.  Heathcliff  below.  He  and  Joseph  were 
conversing  about  some  farming  business;  he  gave  clear,  minute  directions 
concerning  the  matter  discussed,  but  he  spoke  rapidly,  and  turned  his 
head  continually  aside,  and  had  the  same  excited  expression,  even  more  exag¬ 
gerated. 

When  Joseph  quitted  the  room,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  place  he  generally 
chose,  and  I  put  a  basin  of  coffee  before  him.  He  drew  it  nearer,  and  then 
rested  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  looked  at  the  opposite  wall,  as  I  supposed 
surveying  one  particular  portion,  up  and  down,  with  glittering,  restless  eyes, 
and  with  such  eager  interest  that  he  stopped  breathing  during  half  a  minute 
together. 

"  Come  now,”  I  exclaimed,  pushing  some  bread  against  his  hand,  "  eat  and 
drink  that  while  it  is  hot.  It  has  been  waiting  near  an  hour.” 

He  didn’t  notice  me,  and  yet  he  smiled.  I’d  rather  have  seen  him  gnash  his 
teeth  than  smile  so. 

"  Mr.  Heathcliffe!  master!  ”  I  cried.  "  Don’t,  for  God’s  sake,  stare  as  if 
you  saw  an  unearthly  vision.” 

"Don’t,  for  God’s  sake,  shout  so  loud,”  he  replied.  "Turn  round  and  tell 
me,  are  we  by  ourselves?  ” 

"  Of  course,”  was  my  answer,  "  of  course  we  are!  ” 

Still  I  involuntarily  obeyed  him,  as  if  I  were  not  quite  sure.  With  a  sweep 
of  his  hand  he  cleared  a  vacant  space  in  front  among  the  breakfast  things, 
and  leaned  forward  to  gaze  more  at  his  ease. 

Now  I  perceived  he  was  not  looking  at  the  wall;  for  when  I  regarded  him 
alone,  it  seemed  exactly  that  he  gazed  at  something  within  two  yards’  distance. 
And,  whatever  it  was,  it  communicated  apparently  both  pleasure  and  pain  in 
exquisite  extremes;  at  least  the  anguished  yet  raptured  expression  of  his 
countenance  suggested  that  idea. 

The  fancied  object  was  not  fixed  either;  his  eyes  pursued  it  with  unwearied 
vigilance,  and  even  in  speaking  to  me,  were  never  weaned  away. 

I  vainly  reminded  him  of  his  protracted  abstinence  from  food.  If  he  stirred 
to  touch  anything  in  compliance  with  my  entreaties  —  if  he  stretched  his  hand 
out  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  —  his  fingers  clenched  before  they  reached  it,  and 
remained  on  the  table,  forgetful  of  their  aim. 

I  sat,  a  model  of  patience,  trying  to  attract  his  absorbed  attention  from  its 
engrossing  speculation  till  he  grew  irritable  and  got  up,  asking  why  I  would 
not  allow  him  to  have  his  own  time  in  taking  his  meals?  and  saying  that  on 
the  next  occasion  I  needn’t  wait  —  I  might  set  the  things  down  and  go.  Hav¬ 
ing  uttered  these  words,  he  left  the  house,  slowly  sauntered  down  the  garden 
path,  and  disappeared  through  the  gate. 
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The  hours  crept  anxiously  by:  another  evening  came.  I  did  not  retire  to  rest 
till  late,  and  when  I  did  I  could  not  sleep.  He  returned  after  midnight,  and 
instead  of  going  to  bed,  shut  himself  into  the  room  beneath.  I  listened  and 
tossed  about,  and  finally  dressed  and  descended.  It  was  too  irksome  to  lie  up 
there,  harassing  my  brain  with  a  hundred  idle  misgivings. 

I  distinguished  Mr.  Heathcliff’s  step,  restlessly  measuring  the  floor;  and  he 
frequently  broke  the  silence  by  a  deep  inspiration,  resembling  a  groan.  He 
muttered  detached  words  also;  the  only  one  I  could  catch  was  the  name  of 
Catherine,  coupled  with  some  wild  term  of  endearment  or  suffering,  and 
spoken  as  one  would  speak  to  a  person  present  —  low  and  earnest,  and  wrung 
from  the  depth  of  his  soul. 

I  had  not  courage  to  walk  straight  into  the  apartment;  but  I  desired  to 
divert  him  from  his  revery,  and  therefore  fell  foul  of  the  kitchen  fire;  stirred 
it  and  began  to  scrape  the  cinders.  It  drew  him  forth  sooner  than  I  expected. 
He  opened  the  door  immediately,  and  said:  — 

"  Nelly,  come  here  —  is  it  morning?  Come  in  with  your  light.” 

"  It  is  striking  four,”  I  answered;  "  you  want  a  candle  to  take  upstairs  — 
you  might  have  lighted  one  at  this  fire.” 

"  No,  I  don’t  wish  to  go  up-stairs,”  he  said.  "  Come  in,  and  kindle  me  a 
fire,  and  do  anything  there  is  to  do  about  the  room.” 

"  I  must  blow  the  coals  red  first,  before  I  can  carry  any,”  I  replied,  getting 
a  chair  and  the  bellows. 

He  roamed  to  and  fro,  meantime,  in  a  state  approaching  distraction,  his 
heavy  sighs  succeeding  each  other  so  thick  as  to  leave  no  space  for  common 
breathing  between. 

"  When  day  breaks,  I’ll  send  for  Green,”  he  said:  "  I  wish  to  make  some 
legal  inquiries  of  him,  while  I  can  bestow  a  thought  on  those  matters,  and 
while  I  can  act  calmly.  I  have  not  written  my  will  yet,  and  how  to  leave  my 
property  I  cannot  determine!  I  wish  I  could  annihilate  it  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.” 

"  I  would  not  talk  so,  Mr.  Heathcliff,”  I  interposed.  "  Let  your  will  be  a 
while  —  you’ll  be  spared  to  repent  of  your  many  injustices  yet!  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  that  your  nerves  would  be  disordered  —  they  are,  at  present,  marvel¬ 
ously  so,  however;  and  almost  entirely  through  your  own  fault.  The  way 
you’ve  passed  these  last  three  days  might  knock  up  a  Titan.  Do  take  some 
food  and  some  repose.  You  need  only  look  at  yourself  in  a  glass  to  see  how  you 
require  both.  Your  cheeks  are  hollow  and  your  eyes  bloodshot,  like  a  person 
starving  with  hunger  and  going  blind  with  loss  of  sleep.” 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  cannot  eat  or  rest,”  he  replied.  "  I  assure  you  it 
is  through  no  settled  designs.  I’ll  do  both  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  But  you 
might  as  well  bid  a  man  struggling  in  the  water  rest  within  arm’s-length  of  the 
shore!  I  must  reach  it  first,  and  then  I’ll  rest.  Well,  never  mind  Mr.  Green; 
as  to  repenting  of  my  injustices,  I’ve  done  no  injustice,  and  I  repent  of  noth- 
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ing.  I’m  too  Happy,  and  yet  I’m  not  happy  enough.  My  soul’s  bliss  kills  my 
body,  but  does  not  satisfy  itself.” 

"  Happy,  master?  ”  I  cried.  "  Strange  happiness!  If  you  would  hear  me 
without  being  angry,  I  might  offer  some  advice  that  would  make  you  happier.” 

''  What  is  that?  ”  he  asked.  "  Give  it.” 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Heathcliff,”  I  said,  "  that  from  the  time  you  were 
thirteen  years  old  you  have  lived  a  selfish,  unchristian  life:  and  probably 
hardly  had  a  Bible  in  your  hands  during  all  that  period.  You  must  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  you  may  not  have  space  to  search  it  now. 
Could  it  be  hurtful  to  send  for  some  one  —  some  minister  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  matter  which  —  to  explain  it,  and  show  you  how  very  far  you 
have  erred  from  its  precepts,  and  how  unfit  you  will  be  for  its  heaven,  unless 
a  change  takes  place  before  you  die?  ” 

"  I’m  rather  obliged  than  angry,  Nelly,”  he  said,  "  for  you  remind  me  of 
the  manner  that  I  desire  to  be  buried  in.  It  is  to  be  carried  to  the  churchyard 
in  the  evening.  You  and  Hareton  may,  if  you  please,  accompany  me  —  and 
mind,  particularly,  to  notice  that  the  sexton  obeys  my  directions  concerning 
the  two  coffins!  No  minister  need  come;  nor  need  anything  be  said  over  me.  I 
tell  you,  I  have  nearly  attained  my  heaven;  and  that  of  others  is  altogether 
unvalued  and  uncoveted  by  me!  ” 

"  And  supposing  you  persevered  in  your  obstinate  fast,  and  died  by  that 
means,  and  they  refused  to  bury  you  in  the  precincts  of  the  kirk?  ”  I  said, 
shocked  at  his  godless  indifference.  "  How  would  you  like  it?  ” 

"  They  won’t  do  that,”  he  replied;  "  if  they  did,  you  must  have  me  removed 
secretly;  and  if  you  neglect  it,  you  shall  prove  practically  that  the  dead  are  not 
annihilated!  ” 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  other  members  of  the  family  stirring,  he  retired  to 
his  den,  and  I  breathed  freer.  But  in  the  afternoon,  while  Joseph  and  Hareton 
were  at  their  work,  he  came  into  the  kitchen  again,  and  with  a  wild  look  bid 
me  come  and  sit  in  the  house  —  he  wanted  somebody  with  him. 

I  declined,  telling  him  plainly  that  his  strange  talk  and  manner  frightened 
me,  and  I  had  neither  the  nerve  nor  the  will  to  be  his  companion  alone. 

"  I  believe  you  think  me  a  fiend!  ”  he  said,  with  his  dismal  laugh;  "  some¬ 
thing  too  horrible  to  live  under  a  decent  roof!  ” 

Then  turning  to  Catherine,  who  was  there,  and  who  drew  behind  me  at  his 
approach,  he  added,  half  sneeringly:  — 

"  Will  you  come,  chuck?  I’ll  not  hurt  you.  No!  to  you  I’ve  made  myself 
worse  than  the  devil.  Well,  there  is  one  who  won’t  shrink  from  my  company! 
By  God!  she’s  relentless.  Oh,  damn  it!  It’s  unutterably  too  much  for  flesh 
and  blood  to  bear,  even  mine.” 

He  solicited  the  society  of  no  one  more.  At  dusk  he  went  into  his  chamber. 
Through  the  whole  night,  and  far  into  the  morning,  we  heard  him  groaning 
and  murmuring  to  himself.  Elareton  was  anxious  to  enter,  but  I  bid  him  fetch 
Mr.  Kenneth,  and  he  should  go  in  and  see  him. 
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When  he  came,  and  I  requested  admittance  and  tried  to  open  the  door,  I 
found  it  locked;  and  Heathcliff  bid  us  be  damned.  He  was  better,  and  would 
be  left  alone;  so  the  doctor  went  away. 

The  following  evening  was  very  wet;  indeed,  it  poured  down  till  day-dawn; 
and  as  I  took  my  morning  walk  round  the  house,  I  observed  the  master’s 
window  swinging  open,  and  the  rain  driving  straight  in. 

"  He  cannot  be  in  bed,”  I  thought:  "  those  showers  would  drench  him 
through!  He  must  be  either  up  or  out.  But  I’ll  make  no  more  ado;  I’ll  go 
boldly,  and  look!  ” 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  entrance  with  another  key,  I  ran  to  unclose 
the  panels,  for  the  chamber  was  vacant  —  quickly  pushing  them  aside,  I 
peeped  in.  Mr.  Heathcliff  was  there  —  laid  on  his  back.  His  eyes  met  mine, 
so  keen  and  fierce  that  I  started;  and  then  he  seemed  to  smile. 

I  could  not  think  him  dead  —  but  his  face  and  throat  were  washed  with 
rain;  the  bed-clothes  dripped,  and  he  was  perfectly  still.  The  lattice,  flapping 
to  and  fro,  had  grazed  one  hand  that  rested  on  the  sill  —  no  blood  trickled 
from  the  broken  skin,  and  when  I  put  my  fingers  to  it  I  could  doubt  no  more 
—  he  was  dead  and  stark! 

I  hasped  the  window;  I  combed  his  long,  black  hair  from  his  forehead; 
I  tried  to  close  his  eyes  —  to  extinguish,  if  possible,  that  frightful,  life¬ 
like  exultation,  before  any  one  else  beheld  it.  They  would  not  shut  — 
they  seemed  to  sneer  at  my  attempts,  and  his  parted  lips  and  sharp  white 
teeth  sneered  too!  Taken  with  another  fit  of  cowardice,  I  cried  out  for 
Joseph.  Joseph  shuffled  up  and  made  a  noise,  but  resolutely  refused  to  meddle 
with  him. 

"  Th’  divil’s  harried  off  his  soul,”  he  cried,  "  and  he  muh  hev  his  carcass 
intuh  t’  bargain,  for  ow’t  aw  care!  Ech!  what  a  wicked  un  he  looks,  grinning 
at  death!  ”  and  the  old  sinner  grinned  in  mockery. 

I  thought  he  intended  to  cut  a  caper  round  the  bed;  but  suddenly  com¬ 
posing  himself,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  raised  his  hands,  and  returned 
thanks  that  the  lawful  master  and  the  ancient  stock  were  restored  to  their 
rights. 

I  felt  stunned  by  the  awful  event;  and  my  memory  unavoidably  recurred  to 
former  times  with  a  sort  of  oppressive  sadness.  But  poor  Hareton,  the  most 
wronged,  was  the  only  one  that  really  suffered  much.  He  sat  by  the  corpse 
all  night,  weeping  in  bitter  earnest.  He  pressed  its  hand,  and  kissed  the  sar¬ 
castic,  savage  face  that  everyone  else  shrank  from  contemplating;  and  be¬ 
moaned  him  with  that  strong  grief  which  springs  naturally  from  a  generous 
heart,  though  it  be  tough  as  tempered  steel. 

Kenneth  was  perplexed  to  pronounce  of  what  disorder  the  master  died.  I 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  having  swallowed  nothing  for  four  days,  fearing  it 
might  lead  to  trouble;  and  then,  I  am  persuaded,  he  did  not  abstain  on  pur¬ 
pose:  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  strange  illness,  not  the  cause. 

We  buried  him,  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  as  he  had 
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wished.  Earnshaw  and  I,  the  sexton,  and  six  men  to  carry  the  coffin,  compre¬ 
hended  the  whole  attendance. 

The  six  men  departed  when  they  had  let  it  down  into  the  grave:  we  stayed 
to  see  it  covered.  Hareton,  with  a  streaming  face,  dug  green  sods  and  laid 
them  over  the  brown  mold  himself.  At  present  it  is  as  smooth  and  verdant  as 
its  companion  mounds  —  and  I  hope  its  tenant  sleeps  as  soundly.  But  the 
country  folks,  if  you  asked  them,  would  swear  on  their  Bibles  that  he  walks. 
There  are  those  who  speak  to  having  met  him  near  the  church,  and  on  the 
moor,  and  even  within  this  house.  Idle  tales,  you’ll  say,  and  so  say  I.  Yet  that 
old  man  by  the  kitchen  fire  affirms  he  has  seen  "  two  on  ’em  ”  looking  out  of 
his  chamber  window  on  every  rainy  night  since  his  death  —  and  an  odd  thing 
happened  to  me  about  a  month  ago. 

I  was  going  to  the  Grange  one  evening  —  a  dark  evening  threatening 
thunder  —  and,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  Heights,  I  encountered  a  little  boy 
with  a  sheep  and  two  lambs  before  him.  He  was  crying  terribly,  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  the  lambs  were  skittish  and  would  not  be  guided. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  man?  ”  I  asked. 

"  They’s  Heathcliff  and  a  woman  yonder,  under  t’  nab,”  he  blubbered,  "  un’ 
aw  darnut  pass  ’em.” 

I  saw  nothing,  but  neither  the  sheep  nor  he  would  go  on,  so  I  bid  him  take 
the  road  lower  down.  He  probably  raised  the  phantoms  from  thinking,  as  he 
traversed  the  moors  alone,  on  the  nonsense  he  had  heard  his  parents  and  com¬ 
panions  repeat;  yet  still  I  don’t  like  being  out  in  the  dark  now,  and  I  don’t 
like  being  left  by  myself  in  this  grim  house.  I  cannot  help  it;  I  shall  be  glad 
when  they  leave  it  and  shift  to  the  Grange! 

"  They  are  going  to  the  Grange,  then?  ”  I  said. 

"Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Dean,  "as  soon  as  they  are  married;  and  that  will 
be  on  New  Year’s  day.” 

"  And  who  will  live  here  then?  ” 

"  Why,  Joseph  will  take  care  of  the  house,  and  perhaps  a  lad  to  keep  him 
company.  They  will  live  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  rest  will  be  shut  up.” 

"  For  the  use  of  such  ghosts  as  choose  to  inhabit  it,”  I  observed. 

"  No,  Mr.  Lockwood,”  said  Nelly,  shaking  her  head.  "  I  believe  the  dead 
are  at  peace,  but  it  is  not  right  to  speak  of  them  with  levity.” 

At  that  moment  the  garden  gate  swung  to;  the  ramblers  were  returning. 

"  They  are  afraid  of  nothing,”  I  grumbled,  watching  their  approach 
through  the  window.  "  Together  they  would  brave  Satan  and  all  his  legions.” 

As  they  stepped  upon  the  door-stones,  and  halted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
moon,  or  more  correctly  at  each  other,  by  her  light,  I  felt  irresistibly  impelled 
to  escape  them  again;  and  pressing  a  remembrance  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Dean,  and  disregarding  her  expostulations  at  my  rudeness,  I  vanished  through 
the  kitchen,  as  they  opened  the  house-door;  and  so  should  have  confirmed 
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Joseph  in  his  opinion  of  his  fellow-servant’s  gay  indiscretions,  had  he  not  for¬ 
tunately  recognized  me  for  a  respectable  character  by  the  sweet  ring  of  a 
sovereign  at  his  feet. 

My  walk  home  was  lengthened  by  a  diversion  in  the  direction  of  the  kirk. 
When  beneath  its  walls,  I  perceived  decay  had  made  progress  even  in  seven 
months  —  many  a  window  showed  black  gaps  deprived  of  glass;  and  slates 
jutted  off,  here  and  there,  beyond  the  right  line  of  the  roof,  to  be  gradually 
worked  off  in  coming  autumn  storms. 

I  sought,  and  soon  discovered,  the  three  head-stones  on  the  slope  next  the 
moor  —  the  middle  one,  gray,  and  half  buried  in  the  heath  —  Edgar  Linton’s 
only  harmonized  by  the  turf  and  moss  creeping  up  its  foot  —  Heathcliff’s 
still  bare. 

I  lingered  round  them,  under  that  benign  sky;  watched  the  moths  fluttering 
among  the  heath  and  harebells;  listened  to  the  soft  wind  breathing  through 
the  grass;  and  wondered  how  any  one  could  ever  imagine  unquiet  slumbers 
for  the  sleepers  in  that  quiet  earth. 
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MRS.  GASKELL,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  was 
herself  a  novelist  of  remarkable  power,  a  less  malicious  and  less 
skilful  satirist  than  Jane  Austen,  but  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  her  as  a  portraitist  of  contemporary  manners.  She  was  born  near  London 
in  1810,  the  daughter  of  William  Stevenson,  a  literary  man,  who  was  keeper 
of  the  records  of  the  Treasury.  She  lived  with  her  aunt  at  Knutsford  in 
Cheshire,  was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  visited  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh,  where  her  beauty  was  much  admired.  In  1832  she  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  minister  of  a  Unitarian  chapel  in  Man¬ 
chester.  Mrs.  Gaskell  did  not  begin  to  write  until  she  had  reached  middle  age, 
and  then  chiefly  to  distract  her  thoughts  after  the  death  of  their  only  son  in 
1844.  Her  first  book,  '  Mary  Barton,’  published  anonymously  in  1848, 
achieved  extraordinary  success.  This  was  a  "  novel  with  a  purpose,”  for  Mrs. 
Gaskell  believed  that  the  hostility  between  employers  and  employed,  which 
constantly  disturbed  the  manufacturing  beehive  of  Manchester,  was  caused 
by  mutual  ignorance.  She  therefore  set  herself  the  task  of  depicting  faithfully 
the  lives  of  the  people  around  her.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  social 
types  chosen  by  her  were  at  that  moment  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  public 
weary  of  the  novel  of  fashionable  high  life.  The  story  provoked  much  public 
discussion;  and  among  other  critics,  the  social  economist  W.  R.  Greg,  in  his 
essay  on  'Mary  Barton,’  published  in  1849,  took  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  '  Mary  Barton  ’  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages,  including  Hungarian  and  Finnish.  The  story  has  for  its  central  theme 
the  gradual  degeneration  of  John  Barton,  a  workman  who  has  a  passionate 
hatred  of  the  classes  above  him,  and  who,  embittered  by  poverty  and  the  death 
of  his  son  and  wife,  joins  the  law-breakers  of  the  town,  and  finally  murders 
Henry  Corson,  a  master  manufacturer.  '  North  and  South,’  published  in  1855, 
was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  masters,  an  admirable  contrast  to 
Barton  being  found  in  Thornton,  the  hero  of  this  novel. 

In  1850,  when  Dickens  was  about  to  establish  Household  Words,  he  invited 
Mrs.  Gaskell  to  contribute.  This  magazine  contained  her  story  '  Lizzie  Leigh  ’ 
and  those  immortal  pictures  of  village  life  known  as  '  Cranford.’  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell’s  other  novels  are:  '  Ruth,’  the  tragical  story  of  a  pretty  young  milliner’s 
apprentice;  '  Sylvia’s  Lovers,’  whose  scene  is  Monkhaven  (Whitby) ,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  '  Cousin  Phillis,’  a  simple  story  of  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  which  appeared  first  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in  1863-64;  and 
'  Wives  and  Daughters,’  also  contributed  to  the  Cornhill,  and  left  unfinished 
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by  her  death  in  Manchester,  November  12,  1865.  By  many  persons  the  last 
novel  is  considered  her  best  work,  owing  to  its  strength  of  characterization. 
Molly  Gibson,  the  heroine;  Cynthia,  a  heartless  coquette;  Squire  Hamley  and 
his  sons  Roger  and  Osborne,  of  Hamley  Hall;  and  the  Earl  of  Cumnor  and 
his  family  at  the  Towers  —  all  are  treated  with  impartial  skill.  Her  famous 
'Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte’  appeared  in  1857.  She  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Bronte  in  1850,  and  they  were  friends  at  once. 

A  collected  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  works,  published  in  seven  volumes  in 
1873,  includes  the  short  stories  'The  Grey  Woman,’  'Morton  Hall,’  'Mr. 
Harrison’s  Confessions,’  '  A  Dark  Night’s  Work,’  '  The  Moorland  Cottage,’ 
'  Round  the  Sofa,’  '  The  Old  Nurse’s  Story,’  '  The  Well  of  Pen-Morfa,’  '  The 
Sexton’s  Hero,’  '  Lois  the  Witch,’  and  others.  Cranford  has  been  identified  as 
the  town  of  Knutsford  in  Cheshire,  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  lived  as  a  girl;  its 
population  consists  of  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  in  bonds  to  their  ancient 
gentility.  With  deft  touch  Mrs.  Gaskell  brings  out  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
these  quaint  characters,  her  finest  creation  being  Miss  Matty  Jenkyns. 


OUR  SOCIETY 
From  '  Cranford  ’ 

IN  the  first  place,  Cranford  is  in  possession  of  the  Amazons;  all  the  holders 
of  houses,  above  a  certain  rent,  are  women.  If  a  married  couple  come  to 
settle  in  the  town,  somehow  the  gentleman  disappears;  he  is  either  fairly 
frightened  to  death  by  being  the  only  man  in  the  Cranford  evening  parties,  or 
he  is  accounted  for  by  being  with  his  regiment,  his  ship,  or  closely  engaged  in 
business  all  the  week  in  the  great  neighboring  commercial  town  of  Drumble, 
distant  only  twenty  miles  on  a  railroad.  In  short,  whatever  does  become  of  the 
gentlemen,  they  are  not  at  Cranford.  What  could  they  do  if  they  were  there? 
The  surgeon  has  his  round  of  thirty  miles,  and  sleeps  at  Cranford;  but  every 
man  cannot  be  a  surgeon.  For  keeping  the  trim  gardens  full  of  choice  flowers 
without  a  weed  to  speck  them;  for  frightening  little  boys  who  look  wistfully 
at  the  said  flowers  through  the  railings;  for  rushing  out  at  the  geese  that  occa¬ 
sionally  venture  into  the  gardens  if  the  gates  are  left  open;  for  deciding  all 
questions  of  literature  and  politics  without  troubling  themselves  with  unneces¬ 
sary  reasons  or  arguments;  for  obtaining  clear  and  correct  knowledge  of  every¬ 
body’s  affairs  in  the  parish;  for  keeping  their  neat  maid-servants  in  admirable 
order;  for  kindness  (somewhat  dictatorial)  to  the  poor,  and  real  tender  good 
offices  to  each  other  whenever  they  are  in  distress  —  the  ladies  of  Cranford  are 
quite  sufficient.  "  A  man,”  as  one  of  them  observed  to  me  once,  "  is  so  in  the 
way  in  the  house!  ”  Although  the  ladies  of  Cranford  know  all  each  other’s 
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proceedings,  they  are  exceedingly  indifferent  to  each  other’s  opinions.  Indeed, 
as  each  has  her  own  individuality,  not  to  say  eccentricity,  pretty  strongly  de¬ 
veloped,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  verbal  retaliation;  but  somehow,  good-will  reigns 
among  them  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  Cranford  ladies  have  only  an  occasional  little  quarrel,  spurted  out  in  a 
few  peppery  words  and  angry  jerks  of  the  heads;  just  enough  to  prevent  the 
even  tenor  of  their  lives  from  becoming  too  flat.  Their  dress  is  very  inde¬ 
pendent  of  fashion:  as  they  observe,  "  What  does  it  signify  how  we  dress  here 
at  Cranford,  where  everybody  knows  us?  ”  And  if  they  go  from  home,  their 
reason  is  equally  cogent:  "  What  does  it  signify  how  we  dress  here,  where  no¬ 
body  knows  us?  ”  The  materials  of  their  clothes  are  in  general  good  and  plain, 
and  most  of  them  are  nearly  as  scrupulous  as  Miss  Tyler  of  cleanly  memory; 
but  I  will  answer  for  it,  the  last  gigot,  the  last  tight  and  scanty  petticoat  in 
wear  in  England,  was  seen  in  Cranford  —  and  seen  without  a  smile- 

I  can  testify  to  a  magnificent  family  red-silk  umbrella,  under  which  a  gen¬ 
tle  little  spinster,  left  alone  of  many  brothers  and  sisters,  used  to  patter  to 
church  on  rainy  days.  Have  you  any  red-silk  umbrellas  in  London?  We  had  a 
tradition  of  the  first  that  had  even  been  seen  in  Cranford;  and  the  little  boys 
mobbed  it,  and  called  it  "  a  stick  in  petticoats.”  It  might  have  been  the  very 
red-silk  one  I  have  described,  held  by  a  strong  father  over  a  troop  of  little 
ones;  the  poor  little  lady  —  the  survivor  of  all  —  could  scarcely  carry  it. 

Then  there  were  rules  and  regulations  for  visiting  and  calls;  and  they  were 
announced  to  any  young  people  who  might  be  staying  in  the  town,  with  all  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  old  Manx  laws  were  read  once  a  year  on  the  Tinwald 
Mount. 

"  Our  friends  have  sent  to  inquire  how  you  are  after  your  journey  tonight, 
my  dear  ”  (fifteen  miles  in  a  gentleman’s  carriage)  ;  "  they  will  give  you  some 
rest  tomorrow,  but  the  next  day,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  call;  so  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  after  twelve  —  from  twelve  to  three  are  our  calling  hours.” 

Then,  after  they  had  called:  — 

"  It  is  the  third  day:  I  daresay  your  mamma  has  told  you,  my  dear,  never 
to  let  more  than  three  days  elapse  between  receiving  a  call  and  returning  it; 
and  also,  that  you  are  never  to  stay  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

"  But  am  I  to  look  at  my  watch?  How  am  I  to  find  out  when  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  has  passed?  ” 

"  You  must  keep  thinking  about  the  time,  my  dear,  and  not  allow  yourself 
to  forget  it  in  conversation.” 

As  everybody  had  this  rule  in  their  minds,  whether  they  received  or  paid 
a  call,  of  course  no  absorbing  subject  was  ever  spoken  about.  We  kept  our¬ 
selves  to  short  sentences  of  small-talk,  and  were  punctual  to  our  time. 

I  imagine  that  a  few  of  the  gentlefolks  of  Cranford  were  poor,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet;  but  they  were  like  the  Spartans, 
and  concealed  their  smart  under  a  smiling  face.  We  none  of  us  spoke  of 
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money,  because  that  subject  savored  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  though 
some  might  be  poor,  we  were  all  aristocratic.  The  Cranfordians  had  that 
kindly  esprit  de  corps  which  made  them  overlook  all  deficiencies  in  success 
when  some  among  them  tried  to  conceal  their  poverty.  When  Mrs.  Forrester, 
for  instance,  gave  a  party  in  her  baby-house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  little 
maiden  disturbed  the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  request  that  she  might  get  the 
tea-tray  out  from  underneath,  everyone  took  this  novel  proceeding  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  talked  on  about  household  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  as  if  we  all  believed  that  our  hostess  had  a  regular  servants’  hall,  sec¬ 
ond  table,  with  housekeeper  and  steward,  instead  of  the  one  little  charity- 
school  maiden,  whose  short  ruddy  arms  could  never  have  been  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  tray  up-stairs  if  she  had  not  been  assisted  in  private  by  her  mis¬ 
tress,  who  now  sat  in  state,  pretending  not  to  know  what  cakes  were  sent  up, 
though  she  knew,  and  we  knew,  and  she  knew  that  we  knew,  and  we  knew  that 
she  knew  that  we  knew,  she  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  making  tea-bread 
and  sponge-cakes. 

There  were  one  or  two  consequences  arising  from  this  general  but  unac¬ 
knowledged  poverty  and  this  very  much  acknowledged  gentility,  which  were 
not  amiss,  and  which  might  be  introduced  into  many  circles  of  society  to  their 
great  improvement.  For  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Cranford  kept  early 
hours,  and  clattered  home  in  their  pattens  under  the  guidance  of  a  lantern- 
bearer  about  nine  o’clock  at  night;  and  the  whole  town  was  abed  and  asleep 
by  half-past  ten.  Moreover,  it  was  considered  "  vulgar  ”  (a  tremendous  word 
in  Cranford)  to  give  anything  expensive  in  the  way  of  eatable  or  drinkable,  at 
the  evening  entertainments.  Wafer  bread  and  butter  and  sponge-biscuits  were 
all  that  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson  gave;  and  she  was  sister-in-law  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Glenmire,  although  she  did  practice  such  "  elegant  economy.” 

"  Elegant  economy!  ”  How  naturally  one  falls  back  into  the  phraseology  of 
Cranford!  There,  economy  was  always  "  elegant,”  and  money-spending  always 
"  vulgar  and  ostentatious  ”  ;  a  sort  of  sour-grapeism  which  made  us  very 
peaceful  and  satisfied.  I  never  shall  forget  the  dismay  felt  when  a  certain  Cap¬ 
tain  Brown  came  to  live  at  Cranford,  and  openly  spoke  about  his  being  poor 
—  not  in  a  whisper  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  doors  and  windows  being  previ¬ 
ously  closed,  but  in  the  public  street!  in  a  loud  military  voice!  alleging  his  pov¬ 
erty  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  a  particular  house.  The  ladies  of  Cranford 
were  already  rather  moaning  over  the  invasion  of  their  territories  by  a  man  and 
a  gentleman.  He  was  a  half-pay  captain,  and  had  obtained  some  situation  on 
a  neighboring  railroad,  which  had  been  vehemently  petitioned  against  by  the 
little  town;  and  if  in  addition  to  his  masculine  gender  and  his  connection  with 
the  obnoxious  railroad,  he  was  so  brazen  as  to  talk  of  being  poor  —  why  then 
indeed  he  must  be  sent  to  Coventry.  Death  was  as  true  and  as  common  as  pov¬ 
erty;  yet  people  never  spoke  about  that,  loud  out  in  the  streets.  It  was  a  word 
not  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  We  had  tacitly  agreed  to  ignore  that  any 
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with  whom  we  associated  on  terms  of  visiting  equality  could  ever  be  prevented 
by  poverty  from  doing  anything  that  they  wished.  If  we  walked  to  or  from  a 
party,  it  was  because  the  night  was  so  fine,  or  the  air  so  refreshing;  not  because 
sedan-chairs  were  expensive.  If  we  wore  prints  instead  of  summer  silks,  it  was 
because  we  preferred  a  washing  material;  and  so  on,  till  we  blinded  ourselves 
to  the  vulgar  fact  that  we  were  all  of  us  people  of  very  moderate  means.  Of 
course,  then,  we  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  man  who  could  speak  of 
poverty  as  if  it  was  not  a  disgrace.  Yet  somehow  Captain  Brown  made  him¬ 
self  respected  in  Cranford,  and  was  called  upon,  in  spite  of  all  resolutions  to 
the  contrary.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  his  opinions  quoted  as  authority  at  a  visit 
which  I  paid  to  Cranford  about  a  year  after  he  had  settled  in  the  town.  My 
own  friends  had  been  among  the  bitterest  opponents  of  any  proposal  to  visit 
the  captain  and  his  daughters  only  twelve  months  before;  and  now  he  was 
even  admitted  in  the  tabooed  hours  before  twelve.  True,  it  was  to  discover  the 
cause  of  a  smoking  chimney,  before  the  fire  was  lighted;  but  still  Captain 
Brown  walked  up-stairs,  nothing  daunted,  spoke  in  a  voice  too  large  for  the 
room,  and  joked  quite  in  the  way  of  a  tame  man  about  the  house.  He  had  been 
blind  to  all  the  small  slights,  and  omissions  of  trivial  ceremonies,  with  which 
he  had  been  received.  He  had  been  friendly,  though  the  Cranford  ladies  had 
been  cool;  he  had  answered  small  sarcastic  compliments  in  good  faith;  and 
with  his  manly  frankness  had  overpowered  all  the  shrinking  which  met  him  as 
a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  poor.  And  at  last  his  excellent  masculine 
common-sense,  and  his  facility  in  devising  expedients  to  overcome  domestic 
dilemmas,  had  gained  him  an  extraordinary  place  as  authority  among  the 
Cranford  ladies.  He  himself  went  on  in  his  course,  as  unaware  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  as  he  had  been  of  the  reverse.  .  .  . 

I  wondered  what  the  Cranford  ladies  did  with  Captain  Brown  at  their 
parties.  We  had  often  rejoiced,  in  former  days,  that  there  was  no  gentleman 
to  be  attended  to  and  to  find  conversation  for,  at  the  card  parties.  We  had 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  snugness  of  the  evenings,  and  in  our  love 
for  gentility  and  distaste  of  mankind  we  had  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that 
to  be  a  man  was  to  be  "  vulgar  ”  ;  so  that  when  I  found  my  friend  and  hostess 
Miss  Jenkyns  was  going  to  have  a  party  in  my  honor,  and  that  Captain  and 
the  Miss  Browns  were  invited,  I  wondered  much  what  would  be  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Card  tables,  with  green-baize  tops,  were  set  out  by  daylight,  just 
as  usual:  it  was  the  third  week  in  November,  so  the  evenings  closed  in  about 
four.  Candles  and  clean  packs  of  cards  were  arranged  on  each  table.  The  fire 
was  made  up;  the  neat  maid-servant  had  received  her  last  directions:  and  there 
we  stood,  dressed  in  our  best,  each  with  a  candle-lighter  in  our  hands,  ready  to 
dart  at  the  candles  as  soon  as  the  first  knock  came.  Parties  in  Cranford  were 
solemn  festivities,  making  the  ladies  feel  gravely  elated  as  they  sat  together 
in  their  best  dresses.  As  soon  as  three  had  arrived,  we  sat  down  to  Preference, 

I  being  the  unlucky  fourth.  The  next  four  comers  were  put  down  immediately 
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to  another  table;  and  presently  the  tea-trays,  which  I  had  seen  set  out  in  the 
store-room  as  I  passed  in  the  morning,  were  placed  each  on  the  middle  of  a 
card  table.  The  china  was  delicate  egg-shell;  the  old-fashioned  silver  glittered 
with  polishing;  but  the  eatables  were  of  the  slightest  description. 

While  the  trays  were  yet  on  the  tables,  Captain  and  the  Miss  Browns  came 
in;  and  I  could  see  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  captain  was  a  favorite  with  all 
the  ladies  present.  Ruffled  brows  were  smoothed,  sharp  voices  lowered  at  his 
approach.  Miss  Brown  looked  ill,  and  depressed  almost  to  gloom.  Miss  Jessie 
smiled  as  usual,  and  seemed  nearly  as  popular  as  her  father.  He  immediately 
and  quietly  assumed  the  man’s  place  in  the  room;  attended  to  everyone’s 
wants,  lessened  the  pretty  maid-servant’s  labor  by  waiting  on  empty  cups  and 
bread-and-butterless  ladies;  and  yet  did  it  all  in  so  easy  and  dignified  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  so  much  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course  for  the  strong  to  attend  to 
the  weak,  that  he  was  a  true  man  throughout.  He  played  for  threepenny 
points  with  as  grave  an  interest  as  if  they  had  been  pounds;  and  yet  in  all  his 
attention  to  strangers  he  had  an  eye  on  his  suffering  daughter  —  for  suffering 
I  was  sure  she  was,  though  to  many  eyes  she  might  only  appear  to  be  irritable. 
Miss  Jessie  could  not  play  cards,  but  she  talked  to  the  sitters-out,  who  before 
her  coming  had  been  rather  inclined  to  be  cross.  She  sang,  too,  to  an  old 
cracked  piano  which  I  think  had  been  a  spinet  in  its  youth.  Miss  Jessie  sang 
'  Jock  o’  Hazeldean  ’  a  little  out  of  tune;  but  we  were  none  of  us  musical, 
though  Miss  Jenkyns  beat  time,  out  of  time,  by  way  of  appearing  to  be  so. 

It  was  very  good  of  Miss  Jenkyns  to  do  this;  for  I  had  seen  that,  a  little 
before,  she  had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Miss  Jessie  Brown’s  unguarded 
admission  (apropos  of  Shetland  wool)  that  she  had  an  uncle,  her  mother’s 
brother,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  Edinburgh.  Miss  Jenkyns  tried  to  drown 
this  confession  by  a  terrible  cough  —  for  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson  was 
sitting  at  the  card  table  nearest  Miss  Jessie,  and  what  would  she  say  or  think  if 
she  found  out  that  she  was  in  the  same  room  with  a  shopkeeper’s  niece!  But 
Miss  Jessie  Brown  (who  had  no  tact,  as  we  all  agreed  the  next  morning)  would 
repeat  the  information,  and  assure  Miss  Pole  she  could  easily  get  her  the  identi¬ 
cal  Shetland  wool  required  "  through  my  uncle,  who  has  the  best  assortment 
of  Shetland  goods  of  any  one  in  Ediqjtro’.”  It  was  to  take  the  taste  of  this 
out  of  our  mouths,  and  the  sound  of  this  out  of  our  ears,  that  Miss  Jenkyns 
proposed  music:  so  I  say  again,  it  was  very  good  of  her  to  beat  time  to  the 
song. 

When  the  trays  reappeared  with  biscuits  and  wine,  punctually  at  a  quarter 
to  nine,  there  was  conversation,  comparing  of  cards,  and  talking  over  tricks; 
but  by  and  by  Captain  Brown  sported  a  bit  of  literature. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  numbers  of  '  The  Pickwick  Papers  ’  ?  ”  said  he.  (They 
were  then  publishing  in  parts.)  "  Capital  thing!  ” 

Now,  Miss  Jenkyns  was  daughter  of  a  deceased  rector  of  Cranford,  and 
on  the  strength  of  a  number  of  manuscript  sermons  and  a  pretty  good  library 
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of  divinity  considered  herself  literary,  and  looked  upon  any  conversation 
about  books  as  a  challenge  to  her.  So  she  answered  and  said,  "Yes,  she  had 
seen  them;  indeed,  she  might  say  she  had  read  them.” 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  them?  ”  exclaimed  Captain  Brown.  "  Aren’t 
they  famously  good?  ” 

So  urged,  Miss  Jenkyns  could  not  but  speak. 

"  I  must  say,  I  don’t  think  they  are  by  any  means  equal  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Still,  perhaps,  the  author  is  young.  Let  him  persevere,  and  who  knows  what 
he  may  become  if  he  will  take  the  great  Doctor  for  his  model.” 

This  was  evidently  too  much  for  Captain  Brown  to  take  placidly;  and  I  saw 
the  words  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  before  Miss  Jenkyns  had  finished  her 
sentence. 

"  It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing,  my  dear  madam,”  he  began. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,”  returned  she;  "  and  I  make  allowances,  Captain 
Brown.” 

"  Just  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene  out  of  this  month’s  number,”  pleaded 
he.  "  I  had  it  only  this  morning,  and  I  don’t  think  the  company  can  have 
read  it  yet.” 

"  As  you  please,”  said  she,  settling  herself  with  an  air  of  resignation.  He 
read  the  account  of  the  "  swarry  ”  which  Sam  Weller  gave  at  Bath.  Some  of 
us  laughed  heartily.  I  did  not  dare,  because  I  was  staying  in  the  house.  Miss 
Jenkyns  sat  in  patient  gravity.  When  it  was  ended,  she  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
with  mild  dignity:  — 

"  Fetch  me  '  Rasselas,’  my  dear,  out  of  the  book-room.” 

When  I  brought  it  to  her,  she  turned  to  Captain  Brown:  — 

"  Now  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene,  and  then  the  present  company  can 
judge  between  your  favorite  Mr.  Boz  and  Dr.  Johnson.” 

She  read  one  of  the  conversations  between  Rasselas  and  Imlac,  in  a  high- 
pitched,  majestic  voice;  and  when  she  had  ended  she  said,  "  I  imagine  I  am 
now  justified  in  my  preference  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  writer  of  fiction.”  The  cap¬ 
tain  screwed  his  lips  up,  and  drummed  on  the  table,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
She  thought  she  would  give  a  finishing  blow  or  two. 

"  I  consider  it  vulgar,  and  below  the  dignity  of  literature,  to  publish  in 
numbers.” 

"  How  was  The  Rambler  published,  ma’am?  ”  asked  Captain  Brown,  in  a 
low  voice,  which  I  think  Miss  Jenkyns  could  not  have  heard. 

"  Dr.  Johnson’s  style  is  a  model  for  young  beginners.  My  father  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  me  when  I  began  to  write  letters  —  I  have  formed  my  own  style 
upon  it;  I  recommend  it  to  your  favorite.” 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  him  to  exchange  his  style  for  any  such  pompous 
writing,”  said  Captain  Brown. 

Miss  Jenkyns  felt  this  as  a  personal  affront,  in  a  way  of  which  the  captain 
had  not  dreamed.  Epistolary  writing  she  and  her  friends  considered  as  her 
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forte.  Many  a  copy  of  many  a  letter  have  I  seen  written  and  corrected  on  the 
slate,  before  she  "seized  the  half-hour  just  previous  to  post-time  to  assure  her 
friends  ”  of  this  or  that;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was, ’as  she  said,  her  model  in  these 
compositions.  She  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and  only  replied  to  Captain 
Brown’s  last  remark  by  saying,  with  marked  emphasis  on  every  syllable,  "  I 
prefer  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boz.” 

It  is  said  —  I  won’t  vouch  for  the  fact  —  that  Captain  Brown  was  heard  to 
say,  sotto  voce,  "D - n  Dr.  Johnson!”  If  he  did,  he  was  penitent  after¬ 

wards,  as  he  showed  by  going  to  stand  near  Miss  Jenkyns’s  arm-chair,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  beguile  her  into  conversation  on  some  more  pleasing  subject. 
But  she  was  inexorable. 


VISITING 
From  '  Cranford  ’ 

ONE  morning,  as  Miss  Matty  and  I  sat  at  pur  work  —  it  was  before 
twelve  o’clock,  and  Miss  Matty  had  not  changed  the  cap  with  yel¬ 
low  ribbons  that  had  been  Miss  Jenkyns’s  best,  and  which  Miss 
Matty  was  now  wearing  out  in  private,  putting  on  the  one  made  in  imitation 
of  Mrs.  Jamieson’s  at  all  times  when  she  expected  to  be  seen  —  Martha  came 
up,  and  asked  if  Miss  Betty  Barker  might  speak  to  her  mistress.  Miss  Matty 
assented,  and  quickly  disappeared  to  change  the  yellow  ribbons  while  Miss 
Barker  came  up-stairs,  but  as  she  had  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  was  rather 
flurried  by  the  unusual  time  of  the  visit,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  return 
with  one  cap  on  the  top  of  the  other.  She  was  quite  unconscious  of  it  herself, 
and  looked  at  us  with  bland  satisfaction.  Nor  do  I  think  Miss  Barker  per¬ 
ceived  it;  for  putting  aside  the  little  circumstance  that  she  was  not  so  young 
as  she  had  been,  she  was  very  much  absorbed  in  her  errand,  which  she  de¬ 
livered  herself  of  with  an  oppressive  modesty  that  found  vent  in  endless 
apologies. 

Miss  Betty  Barker  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  clerk  at  Cranford  who  had 
officiated  in  Mr.  Jenkyns’s  time.  She  and  her  sister  had  had  pretty  good  situa¬ 
tions  as  ladies’-maids,  and  had  saved  money  enough  to  set  up  a  milliner’s 
shop,  which  had  been  patronized  by  the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood.  Lady 
Arley,  for  instance,  would  occasionally  give  Miss  Barkers  the  pattern  of  an  old 
cap  of  hers,  which  they  immediately  copied  and  circulated  among  the  elite  of 
Cranford.  I  say  the  elite,  for  Miss  Barkers  had  caught  the  trick  of  the  place, 
and  piqued  themselves  upon  their  "  aristocratic  connection.”  They  would  not 
sell  their  caps  and  ribbons  to  any  one  without  a  pedigree.  Many  a  farmer’s 
wife  or  daughter  turned  away  huffed  from  Miss  Barkers’  select  millinery,  and 
went  rather  to  the  universal  shop,  where  the  profits  of  brown  soap  and  moist 
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sugar  enabled  the  proprietor  to  go  straight  to  (Paris,  he  said,  until  he  found 
his  customers  too  patriotic  and  John-Bullish  to  wear  what  the  Mounseers 
wore)  London,  where,  as  he  often  told  his  customers,  Queen  Adelaide  had 
appeared  only  the  very  week  before  in  a  cap  exactly  like  the  one  he  showed 
them,  trimmed  with  yellow  and  blue  ribbons,  and  had  been  complimented  by 
King  William  on  the  becoming  nature  of  her  head-dress. 

Miss  Barkers,  who  confined  themselves  to  truth  and  did  not  approve  of 
miscellaneous  customers,  throve  notwithstanding.  They  were  self-denying, 
good  people.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  eldest  of  them  (she  that  had  been 
maid  to  Mrs.  Jamieson)  carrying  out  some  delicate  mess  to  a  poor  person. 
They  only  aped  their  betters  in  having  "  nothing  to  do  ”  with  the  class  imme¬ 
diately  below  theirs.  And  when  Miss  Barker  died,  their  profits  and  income 
were  found  to  be  such  that  Miss  Betty  was  justified  in  shutting  up  shop  and 
retiring  from  business.  She  also  (as  I  think  I  have  before  said)  set  up  her 
cow  —  a  mark  of  respectability  in  Cranford  almost  as  decided  as  setting  up  a 
gig  is  among  some  people.  She  dressed  finer  than  any  lady  in  Cranford,  and 
we  did  not  wonder  at  it;  for  it  was  understood  that  she  was  wearing  out  all  the 
bonnets  and  caps  and  outrageous  ribbons  which  had  once  formed  her  stock  in 
trade.  It  was  five  or  six  years  since  she  had  given  up  shop,  so  in  any  other  place 
than  Cranford  her  dress  might  have  been  considered  passe. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  had  called  to  invite  Miss  Matty  to  tea  at  her 
house  on  the  following  Tuesday.  She  gave  me  also  an  impromptu  invitation,  as 
I  happened  to  be  a  visitor  —  though  I  could  see  she  had  a  little  fear  lest,  since 
my  father  had  gone  to  live  in  Drumble,  he  might  have  engaged  in  that  "  horrid 
cotton  trade,”  and  so  dragged  his  family  down  out  of  "  aristocratic  society.” 
She  prefaced  this  invitation  with  so  many  apologies  that  she  quite  excited  my 
curiosity.  "  Her  presumption  ”  was  to  be  excused.  What  had  she  been  doing? 
She  seemed  so  overpowered  by  it,  I  could  only  think  that  she  had  been  writing 
to  Queen  Adelaide  to  ask  for  a  receipt  for  washing  lace;  but  the  act  which  she 
so  characterized  was  only  an  invitation  she  had  carried  to  her  sister’s  former 
mistress,  Mrs.  Jamieson.  "  Her  former  occupation  considered,  could  Miss 
Matty  excuse  the  liberty?  ”  Ah!  thought  I,  she  has  found  out  that  double  cap, 
and  is  going  to  rectify  Miss  Matty’s  head-dress.  No;  it  was  simply  to  extend 
her  invitation  to  Miss  Matty  and  to  me.  Miss  Matty  bowed  acceptance;  and 
I  wondered  that  in  the  graceful  action  she  did  not  feel  the  unusual  weight  and 
extraordinary  height  of  her  head-dress.  But  I  do  not  think  she  did,  for  she 
recovered  her  balance,  and  went  on  talking  to  Miss  Betty  in  a  kind,  conde¬ 
scending  manner,  very  different  from  the  fidgety  way  she  would  have  had  if 
she  had  suspected  how  singular  her  appearance  was. 

"  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  coming,  I  think  you  said?  ”  asked  Miss  Matty. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Jamieson  most  kindly  and  condescendingly  said  she  would  be 
happy  to  come.  One  little  stipulation  she  made,  that  she  should  bring  Carlo. 
I  told  her  that  if  I  had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  dogs.” 
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"  And  Miss  Pole?  ”  questioned  Miss  Matty,  who  was  thinking  of  her  pool 
at  Preference,  in  which  Carlo  would  not  be  available  as  a  partner. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Pole.  Of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  asking  her 
until  I  had  asked  you,  madam  —  the  rector’s  daughter,  madam.  Believe  me, 
I  do  not  forget  the  situation  my  father  held  under  yours.” 

"  And  Mrs.  Forrester,  of  course?  ” 

"And  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  thought,  in  fact,  of  going  to  her  before  I  went 
to  Miss  Pole.  Although  her  circumstances  are  changed,  madam,  she  was 
born  a  Tyrrell,  and  we  can  never  forget  her  alliance  to  the  Bigges  of  Bigelow 
Hall.” 

Miss  Matty  cared  much  more  for  the  little  circumstance  of  her  being  a  very 
good  card-player.  Miss  Barker  looked  at  me  with  sidelong  dignity,  as  much  as 
to  say,  although  a  retired  milliner,  she  was  no  democrat,  and  understood  the 
difference  of  ranks. 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  come  as  near  half-past  six  to  my  little  dwelling  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Miss  Matilda?  Mrs.  Jamieson  dines  at  five,  but  has  kindly  promised  not 
to  delay  her  visit  beyond  that  time  —  half-past  six.”  And  with  a  swimming 
curtsy  Miss  Betty  Barker  took  her  leave.  .  .  . 

The  spring  evenings  were  getting  bright  and  long,  when  three  or  four 
ladies  in  calashes  met  at  Miss  Barker’s  door.  Do  you  know  what  a  calash  is? 
It  is  a  covering  worn  over  caps,  not  unlike  the  heads  fastened  on  old-fashioned 
gigs;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  quite  so  large.  This  kind  of  head-gear  always 
made  an  awful  impression  on  the  children  in  Cranford;  and  now  two  or  three 
left  off  their  play  in  the  quiet  sunny  little  street,  and  gathered  in  wondering 
silence  round  Miss  Pole,  Miss  Matty,  and  myself.  We  were  silent  too,  so  that 
we  could  hear  loud  suppressed  whispers  inside  Miss  Barker’s  house:  —  "  Wait, 
Peggy!  wait  till  I’ve  run  up-stairs  and  washed  my  hands.  When  I  cough,  open 
the  door;  I’ll  not  be  a  minute.” 

And  true  enough,  it  was  not  a  minute  before  we  heard  a  noise,  between  a 
sneeze  and  a  crow;  on  which  the  door  flew  open.  Behind  it  stood  a  round-eyed 
maiden,  all  aghast  at  the  honorable  company  of  calashes,  who  marched  in 
without  a  word.  She  recovered  presence  of  mind  enough  to  usher  us  into  a 
small  room,  which  had  been  a  shop,  but  was  now  converted  into  a  temporary 
dressing-room.  There  we  unpinned  and  shook  ourselves,  and  arranged  our 
features  before  the  glass  into  a  sweet  and  gracious  company  face;  and  then, 
bowing  backwards  with  "  After  you,  ma’am,”  we  allowed  Mrs.  Forrester  to 
take  precedence  up  the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to  Miss  Barker’s  drawing¬ 
room.  There  she  sat,  as  stately  and  composed  as  though  we  had  never  heard 
that  odd-sounding  cough,  from  which  her  throat  must  have  been  even  then 
sore  and  rough.  Kind,  gentle,  shabbily  dressed  Mrs.  Forrester  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  second  place  of  honor  —  a  seat  arranged  something  like 
Prince  Albert’s  near  the  Queen’s  —  good,  but  not  so  good.  The  place  of  pre¬ 
eminence  was  of  course  reserved  for  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who 
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presently  came  panting  up  the  stairs  —  Carlo  rushing  round  her  on  her  prog¬ 
ress,  as  if  he  meant  to  trip  her  up. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  was  a  proud  and  happy  woman!  She  stirred  the 
fire,  and  shut  the  door,  and  sat  as  near  to  it  as  she  could,  quite  on  the  edge  of 
her  chair.  When  Peggy  came  in,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  tea-tray,  I 
noticed  that  Miss  Barker  was  sadly  afraid  lest  Peggy  should  not  keep  her  dis¬ 
tance  sufficiently.  She  and  her  mistress  were  on  very  familiar  terms  in  their 
every-day  intercourse,  and  Peggy  wanted  now  to  make  several  little  confidences 
to  her,  which  Miss  Barker  was  on  thorns  to  hear,  but  which  she  thought  it  her 
duty  as  a  lady  to  repress.  So  she  turned  away  from  all  Peggy’s  asides  and 
signs;  but  she  made  one  or  two  very  malapropos  answers  to  what  was  said; 
and  at  last,  seized  with  a  bright  idea,  she  exclaimed,  "  Poor  sweet  Carlo!  I’m 
forgetting  him.  Come  down-stairs  with  me,  poor  little  doggie,  and  it  shall  have 
its  tea,  it  shall!  ” 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  bland  and  benignant  as  before;  but  I  thought 
she  had  forgotten  to  give  the  "  poor  little  doggie  ”  anything  to  eat,  judging 
by  the  avidity  with  which  he  swallowed  down  chance  pieces  of  cake.  The  tea- 
tray  was  abundantly  laden  —  I  was  pleased  to  see  it,  I  was  so  hungry;  but  I 
was  afraid  the  ladies  present  might  think  it  vulgarly  heaped  up.  I  know  they 
would  have  done  at  their  own  houses;  but  somehow  the  heaps  disappeared 
here.  I  saw  Mrs.  Jamieson  eating  seed-cake  slowly  and  considerately,  as  she 
did  everything;  and  I  was  rather  surprised,  for  I  knew  she  had  told  us  on  the 
occasion  of  her  last  party  that  she  never  had  it  in  her  house,  it  reminded  her 
so  much  of  scented  soap.  She  always  gave  us  Savoy  biscuits.  However,  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  kindly  indulgent  to  Miss  Barker’s  want  of  knowledge  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  high  life,  and  to  spare  her  feelings,  ate  three  large  pieces  of  seed¬ 
cake,  with  a  placid,  ruminating  expression  of  countenance,  not  unlike  a  cow’s. 

After  tea  there  was  some  little  demur  and  difficulty.  We  were  six  in  num¬ 
ber;  four  could  play  at  Preference,  and  for  the  other  two  there  was  Cribbage. 
But  all  except  myself  (I  was  rather  afraid  of  the  Cranford  ladies  at  cards, 
for  it  was  the  most  earnest  and  serious  business  they  ever  engaged  in)  were 
anxious  to  be  of  the  "  pool.”  Even  Miss  Barker,  while  declaring  she  did  not 
know  Spadille  from  Manille,  was  evidently  hankering  to  take  a  hand.  The 
dilemma  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  a  singular  kind  of  noise.  If  a  baron’s 
daughter-in-law  could  ever  be  supposed  to  snore,  I  should  have  said  Mrs. 
Jamieson  did  so  then;  for  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  inclined  to 
doze  by  nature,  the  temptation  of  that  very  comfortable  arm-chair  had  been 
too  much  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  nodding.  Once  or  twice  she  opened 
her  eyes  with  an  effort,  and  calmly  but  unconsciously  smiled  upon  us;  but  by 
and  by  even  her  benevolence  was  not  equal  to  this  exertion,  and  she  was  sound 
asleep. 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,”  whispered  Miss  Barker  at  the  card  table  to 
her  three  opponents,  whom  notwithstanding  her  ignorance  of  the  game  she 
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was  "  basting  ”  most  unmercifully  —  "  very  gratifying  indeed,  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  Mrs.  Jamieson  feels  at  home  in  my  poor  little  dwelling;  she  could  not 
have  paid  me  a  greater  compliment.” 

Miss  Barker  provided  me  with  some  literature,  in  the  shape  of  three  or  four 
handsomely  bound  fashion-books  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  observing,  as  she 
put  a  little  table  and  a  candle  for  my  special  benefit,  that  she  knew  young 
people  liked  to  look  at  pictures.  Carlo  lay  and  snorted  and  started  at  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  feet.  He  too  was  quite  at  home. 

The  card  table  was  an  animated  scene  to  watch:  four  ladies’  heads,  with 
niddle-noddling  caps,  all  nearly  meeting  over  the  middle  of  the  table  in  their 
eagerness  to  whisper  quick  enough  and  loud  enough;  and  every  now  and  then 
came  Miss  Barker’s  "  Hush,  ladies!  if  you  please,  hush!  Mrs.  Jamieson  is 
asleep.” 

It  was  very  difficult  to  steer  clear  between  Mrs.  Forrester’s  deafness  and  Mrs. 
Jamieson’s  sleepiness.  But  Miss  Barker  managed  her  arduous  task  well.  She 
repeated  the  whisper  to  Mrs.  Forrester,  distorting  her  face  considerably  in 
order  to  show  by  the  motions  of  her  lips  what  was  said;  and  then  she  smiled 
kindly  all  round  at  us,  and  murmured  to  herself,  "Very  gratifying  indeed; 
I  wish  my  poor  sister  had  been  alive  to  see  this  day.” 

Presently  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open;  Carlo  started  to  his  feet  with  a 
loud  snapping  bark,  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  awoke;  or  perhaps  she  had  not  been 
asleep  —  as  she  said  almost  directly,  the  room  had  been  so  light  she  had  been 
glad  to  keep  her  eyes  shut,  but  had  been  listening  with  great  interest  to  all  our 
amusing  and  agreeable  conversation.  Peggy  came  in  once  more,  red  with  im¬ 
portance.  Another  tray!  "  O  gentility!  ”  thought  I,  "  can  you  endure  this  last 
shock?  ”  For  Miss  Barker  had  ordered  (nay,  I  doubt  not  prepared,  although 
she  did  say,  "  Why!  Peggy,  what  have  you  brought  us?  ”  and  looked  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  at  the  unexpected  pleasure)  all  sorts  of  good  things  for  supper 
—  scalloped  oysters,  potted  lobsters,  jelly,  a  dish  called  "  little  Cupids  ” 
(which  was  in  great  favor  with  the  Cranford  ladies,  although  too  expensive 
to  be  given  except  on  solemn  and  state  occasions  —  macaroons  sopped  in 
brandy,  I  should  have  called  it,  if  I  had  not  known  its  more  refined  and  classi¬ 
cal  name) .  In  short,  we  were  evidently  to  be  feasted  with  all  that  was  sweetest 
and  best;  and  we  thought  it  better  to  submit  graciously,  even  at  the  cost  of  our 
gentility  —  which  never  ate  suppers  in  general,  but  which,  like  most  non¬ 
supper-eaters,  was  particularly  hungry  on  all  special  occasions. 

Miss  Barker  in  her  former  sphere  had,  I  dare  say,  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  beverage  they  call  cherry  brandy.  We  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  such  a 
thing,  and  rather  shrank  back  when  she  proffered  it  us  —  "  just  a  little,  leetle 
glass,  ladies;  after  the  oysters  and  lobsters,  you  know.  Shell- fish  are  sometimes 
thought  not  very  wholesome.”  We  all  shook  our  heads  like  female  mandarins; 
but  at  last  Mrs.  Jamieson  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  we  followed 
her  lead.  It  was  not  exactly  unpalatable,  though  so  hot  and  so  strong  that  we 
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thought  ourselves  bound  to  give  evidence  that  we  were  not  accustomed  to  such 
things  by  coughing  terribly  —  almost  as  strangely  as  Miss  Barker  had  done, 
before  we  were  admitted  by  Peggy. 

"  It’s  very  strong,”  said  Miss  Pole,  as  she  put  down  her  empty  glass;  "I  do 
believe  there’s  spirit  in  it.” 

"Only  a  little  drop  —  just  necessary  to  make  it  keep,”  said  Miss  Barker. 
"  You  know  we  put  brandy  paper  over  preserves  to  make  them  keep.  I  often 
feel  tipsy  myself  from  eating  damson  tart.” 

I  question  whether  damson  tart  would  have  opened  Mrs.  Jamieson’s  heart  as 
the  cherry  brandy  did;  but  she  told  us  of  a  coming  event,  respecting  which  she 
had  been  quite  silent  till  that  moment. 

"  My  sister-in-law,  Lady  Glenmire,  is  coming  to  stay  with  me.”  There  was 
a  chorus  of  "  Indeed!  ”  and  then  a  pause.  Each  one  rapidly  reviewed  her 
wardrobe,  as  to  its  fitness  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  a  baron’s  widow;  for 
of  course  a  series  of  small  festivals  were  always  held  in  Cranford  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  visitor  at  any  of  our  friends’  houses.  We  felt  very  pleasantly  excited 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  maids  and  the  lanterns  were  announced.  Mrs. 
Jamieson  had  the  sedan-chair,  which  squeezed  itself  into  Miss  Barker’s  nar¬ 
row  lobby  with  some  difficulty,  and  most  literally  "  stopped  the  way.”  It  re¬ 
quired  some  skilful  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  the  old  chairmen  (shoemakers 
by  day,  but  when  summoned  to  carry  the  sedan,  dressed  up  in  a  strange  old 
livery  —  long  greatcoats  with  small  capes,  coeval  with  the  sedan  and  similar 
to  the  dress  of  the  class  in  Hogarth’s  pictures)  to  edge,  and  back,  and  try  at 
it  again,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  carrying  their  burden  out  of  Miss  Barker’s 
front  door.  Then  we  heard  their  pit-a-pat  along  the  quiet  little  street,  as  we 
put  on  our  calashes  and  pinned  up  our  gowns;  Miss  Barker  hovering  about  us 
with  offers  of  help,  which  if  she  had  not  remembered  her  former  occupation, 
and  wished  us  to  forget  it,  would  have  been  much  more  pressing. 
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A  LFRED  TENNYSON,  the  most  representative  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire,  on 
jJL  August  6,  1809.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  his  father’s  country  rec¬ 
tory,  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  full  of  poetry  and  music;  and  at  a  very  early 
age  he  began  to  try  his  wings  in  verse.  Some  of  his  youthful  efforts  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother  Charles,  in  1827,  in  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers.’  A  year  later  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  became  a  member  of  an  intimate  society  called  "  The  Apostles,” 
which  included  some  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men  in  England.  Among 
them  was  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  closest  friend  of  Tennyson.  In  1829 
Tennyson  won  the  chancellor’s  medal  with  his  poem  called  '  Timbuctoo  and 
in  the  following  year  he  published  '  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,’  a  slender  volume 
of  new  and  delicate  melodies.  He  left  college  without  taking  his  degree,  soon 
after  his  father’s  death  in  1831,  and  gave  himself  to  a  poet’s  life  with  a  clear 
resolution  which  never  wavered  for  sixty  years. 

His  volume  of  poems  published  in  1832  marked  a  distinct  growth  in  strength 
and  skill.  It  was  but  a  tiny  book;  but  there  was  a  quality  in  it  which  more  than 
balanced  the  lack  of  quantity.  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott,’  '  CEnone,’  '  The  Lotos 
Eaters,’  '  The  Palace  of  Art,’  and  '  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,’  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  true  dreamer  of  dreams,  gifted  with  the  magic  which  translates 
visions  into  music.  '  The  Miller’s  Daughter,’  '  The  May  Queen,’  and  '  New 
Year’s  Eve,’  showed  the  touch  of  one  who  felt  the  charm  of  English  rural 
scenery  and  common  life  with  a  sentiment  so  fresh  and  pure  and  deep  that 
he  might  soon  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  people. 

But  before  this  highest  potency  of  the  poet’s  gift  could  come  to  Tennyson, 
there  was  need  of  a  baptism  of  conflict  and  sorrow,  to  purify  him  from  the 
mere  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  to  save  him  from  sinking  into  an  over-dainty 
weaver  of  exquisite  verse,  and  to  consecrate  his  genius  to  the  severe  and  noble 
service  of  humanity  and  truth.  This  liberating  and  uplifting  experience  was 
enfolded  in  the  profound  grief  which  fell  upon  him  in  Arthur  Hallam’s  sud¬ 
den  death  at  Vienna,  in  1833.  How  deeply  this  irretrievable  loss  shook  the 
poet’s  heart,  how  closely  and  how  strenuously  it  forced  him  to  face  the  mystery 
and  the  meaning  of  life  in  lonely  spiritual  wrestling,  was  fully  disclosed, 
after  seventeen  years,  in  the  famous  elegy,  '  In  Memoriam.’  But  the  traces 
of  the  conflict  and  some  of  its  fine  results  were  seen  even  earlier,  in  the  two 
volumes  of  '  Poems  ’  which  appeared  in  1842,  as  the  fruitage  of  a  decade  of  si¬ 
lence.  '  Ulysses,’  '  Morte  d’Arthur,’  '  St.  Simeon  Stylites,’  '  Dora,’  '  Locksley 
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Hall,’  'A  Vision  of  Sin,’  'The  Two  Voices,’  and  that  immortal  lyric,  'Break, 
Break,  Break,’  were  not  the  work  of  "  an  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.”  A  new 
soul  had  entered  into  his  poetry.  His  Muse  had  been  born  again,  from  above. 
He  took  his  place  with  the  master-minstrels  who  sing  with  a  full  voice  out  of  a 
full  heart,  not  for  a  coterie,  but  for  the  age  and  for  the  race. 

It  was  the  recognition  that  Tennyson  really  belonged  to  this  higher  class 
of  poets  —  a  recognition  which  at  first  was  confined  to  a  clear-sighted  circle, 
but  spread  by  degrees  to  the  wider  reading  public  —  that  prepared  an  ex¬ 
pectant  audience  for  his  first  long  poem,  '  The  Princess,’  which  appeared  in 
1847.  The  subject  was  the  eternal  woman  question,  treated  in  the  form  of  an 
epic,  half  heroic  and  half  humorous:  the  story  of  a  king’s  daughter  who  sought 
to  emancipate,  and  even  to  separate,  her  sex  from  man,  by  founding  a  wonder¬ 
ful  woman’s  college;  but  was  conquered  at  last  (or  at  least  modified),  by  the 
love  of  an  amorous,  chivalrous,  dreamy  prince,  who  wooed  and  married  her. 
The  blank  verse  in  which  the  tale  is  told  has  great  beauty,  though  it  is  often  too 
ornate;  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  a  superb  and  sonorous  tribute  to  the 
honor  of  das  ewig  weibliche:  but  the  little  interludes  of  song  which  are 
scattered  through  the  epic  shine  as  the  chief  jewels  in  a  setting  which  is  not  all 
of  pure  gold. 

In  1850  the  long-delayed  and  nobly  labored  elegy  on  the  death  of  Hallam 
was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  '  In  Memoriam  ’ 
stood  out  to  its  generation  as  the  most  illustrious  poem  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Certainly  it  has  been  the  most  frequently  translated,  the  most  widely 
quoted,  and  the  most  deeply  loved.  It  is  far  more  than  a  splendid  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  friend.  It  is  an  utterance  of  the  imperishable  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  human  soul  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  It  is  a  unique  group  of  lyrics,  finished  each  one  with  an  exquisite  artist’s 
care,  which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  intense  and  steady  passion  which  fuses 
them  into  a  single  poem.  It  is  the  English  classic  on  the  love  of  immortality 
and  the  immortality  of  love. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  appearance  of  this  poem  happened  the  two  most 
important  events  of  Tennyson’s  career.  He  was  married  in  June  to  Miss  Emily 
Sellwood,  a  lady  of  rare  and  beautiful  endowments,  who  proved  herself, 
through  a  long  life  of  unselfish  devotion,  the  true  partner  of  a  poet’s  existence. 
And  he  was  appointed  in  November  to  succeed  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate. 

His  first  official  poem  was  the  stately  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,’  in  1852.  The  majestic  march  of  the  verse,  its  freedom,  its  organ- 
toned  music,  its  patriotic  vigor,  and  the  lofty  solemnity  with  which  it  closes, 
give  it  a  higher  place  than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other  poetical  production 
of  an  English  laureate  for  a  public  occasion.  '  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,’  written  in  1854,  was  a  trumpet-note  that  rang  through  England  and 
echoed  around  the  world. 

'Maud’  was  published  in  1855.  It  is  a  lyrical  monodrama,  in  which  the 
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hero,  a  sensitive  and  morbid  man,  with  a  hereditary  tendency  to  madness,  tells 
the  story  of  his  redemption  from  misanthropy  and  despair  by  the  power  of  a 
pure  love,  unhappy  but  victorious.  The  variety  of  the  metrical  forms  in  this 
poem,  the  passionate  tenderness  of  the  love  songs,  the  beautiful  truth  of  the 
descriptive  passages,  and  the  intense  personality  of  its  spirit,  give  it  a  singular 
charm,  which  is  felt  most  deeply  perhaps  by  those  who  are  young  and  in  love. 
Tennyson  himself  said  to  me,  "  I  think  '  Maud  ’  is  one  of  my  most  original 
poems.” 

In  1859  began  the  publication  of  the  epic  sequence  called  '  Idylls  of  the 
King  the  largest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  of  the  works  of 
Tennyson.  The  first  group  contained  '  Enid,’  '  Vivien,’  '  Elaine,’  and  '  Guine¬ 
vere.’  The  second  group  appeared  in  1870,  and  consisted  of  '  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,’  '  The  Holy  Grail,’  '  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,’  and  '  The  Passing  of 
Arthur.’  In  1872  '  Gareth  and  Lynette  ’  and  '  The  Last  Tournament  ’  were 
published;  and  in  1885  '  Balin  and  Balan  ’  was  printed  in  the  volume  entitled 
'  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems.’  The  division  of  '  Enid  ’  into  two  parts  —  '  The 
Marriage  of  Geraint  ’  and  '  Geraint  and  Enid  ’  —  makes  the  epic  as  it  now 
stands  consist  of  twelve  idylls.  Each  of  these  idylls  clothes  an  ancient  legend 
from  the  history  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  in  the  richest  and  most  harmoni¬ 
ous  blank  verse.  They  are  so  far  independent  that  any  one  of  them  might  stand 
alone  as  a  complete  poem.  But  there  is  a  connecting  thread  running  through 
them  all  in  the  threefold  love-story  of  Arthur,  Guinevere,  and  Lancelot,  though 
the  separate  pearls  often  hide  the  string.  The  underlying  motive  of  the  whole 
series  is  to  shadow  forth  the  war  of  Sense  against  the  Soul.  The  idylls  are  to 
be  interpreted  therefore  as  movements  in  a  symphony,  the  theme  of  which  is 
the  rightful  royalty  of  man’s  spiritual  nature,  seeking  to  establish  itself  in  a 
settled  reign  of  law,  and  constantly  opposed  by  the  disorderly  and  disintegrat¬ 
ing  elements  of  humanity.  In  '  The  Coming  of  Arthur  ’  it  is  doubt  that 
threatens  the  kingdom;  in  '  Gareth  and  Lynette  ’  the  conflict  is  with  ambition; 
in  '  The  Marriage  of  Geraint,’  with  pride;  in  '  Geraint  and  Enid,’  with  jeal¬ 
ousy;  in  '  Balin  and  Balan,’  with  suspicion;  in  '  Merlin  and  Vivien,’  with  lust; 
in  '  The  Holy  Grail,’  with  superstition;  until  at  last  the  poison  of  unlawful 
love  has  crept  through  all  the  court,  and  Arthur’s  Round  Table  is  dissolved 
in  ruin  —  but  not  without  a  vision  of  peace  for  the  king  who  has  kept  his  soul 
unstained,  and  a  dim  promise  of  new  hope  for  some  future  age,  when  he  shall 
return  to  bloodless  victory. 

Tennyson  has  not  allowed  the  ethical  purpose  of  these  poems  to  confuse 
their  interest  or  bedim  their  beauty.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  an  allegory.  The 
tales  of  love  and  knight-errantry,  of  tournament  and  battle  and  quest,  are 
vividly  told  in  the  true  romantic  spirit,  lighting  up  the  olden  story  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  today.  There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  over-elaborate¬ 
ness  in  the  style;  but  after  all  the  figures  stand  out  to  the  full  as  distinctly  as 
they  ought  to  do  in  such  a  large  tapestry.  In  the  finer  idylls,  like  '  Guinevere  ’ 
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and  '  The  Passing  of  Arthur,’  the  verse  moves  with  a  grandeur  and  dignity,  a 
broad,  measured,  fluent  harmony,  unrivaled  in  England  since  the  days  when 
Milton’s  organ  voice  was  stilled. 

The  rest  of  Tennyson’s  practical  work  includes  his  dramas  — '  Queen  Mary,’ 
'  Harold,’  '  Becket,’  '  The  Cup  and  the  Falcon,’  and  a  few  others  —  and  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems:  '  Enoch  Arden  ’  (1864),  '  The  Lover’s 
Tale’  (1879),  'Ballads’  (1880),  '  Tiresias  ’  (1885),  '  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After’  (1886),  'Demeter’  (1889),  and  'The  Death  of  CEnone,’  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  in  1892.  The  great  age  to  which  his  life  was  prolonged,  the 
unswerving  fidelity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sole  pursuit  of  his 
chosen  art,  the  freshness  of  spirit  which  made  him  delight  in  labor  to  the  very 
last,  and  the  fine  versatility  of  mind  with  which  he  turned  from  one  field  of 
production  to  another  —  brought  it  to  pass  that  both  in  amount  and  in  variety 
of  work,  Tennyson  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  English  poets. 

In  1883  a  title  of  nobility  was  offered  to  Tennyson  through  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  honor,  which  he  had  declined  at  least  once  before,  he  now  accepted;  and 
in  January  1884  he  was  admitted  (we  can  hardly  say  elevated)  to  the  peerage 
—  taking  his  title,  Baron  of  Aldworth  and  Farringford,  from  his  two  country 
houses,  in  Sussex  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  would  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  characterize  the  style  and  estimate  the 
value  of  such  a  varied  and  fertile  poet  in  a  brief  essay.  But  there  are  certain 
qualities  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  which  are  unmistakable  and  vital. 

1.  His  diction  is  singularly  lucid,  smooth,  and  melodious.  He  avoids  sharp 
and  strident  effects.  Not  only  in  his  choice  of  meters,  but  also  in  his  choice 
of  words  and  cadences,  we  feel  a  musical  influence  controlling  his  verse.  Some¬ 
times  this  results  in  a  loss  of  force  or  definiteness.  But  it  makes  his  poetry, 
whether  in  the  long  swinging  lines  of  '  Locksley  Hall,’  or  in  the  brief  simple 
measures  of  the  shorter  songs,  eminently  readable.  Any  one  who  recites  it  aloud 
will  find  how  natural  it  is  to  fall,  as  Tennyson  always  did,  into  a  rhythmical 
tone,  almost  like  chanting.  And  this  close  relation  of  his  poetry  to  music  may 
be  felt  also  in  the  quality  of  subtle  suggestiveness,  of  intimate  and  indefinable 
charm,  which  makes  his  brief  lyrics  as  perfect  as  anything  of  their  kind  in  the 
world’s  literature.  He  has  the  power  of  expressing  the  vague,  delicate,  yet 
potent  emotions,  the  feelings  that  belong  to  the  twilight  of  the  heart,  when 
the  glow  of  love  and  the  shadow  of  regret  are  mingled,  in  melodies  of  words 
as  simple  and  as  magical  as  the  chime  of  far-off  bells,  or  the  echoes  of  a  bugle- 
call  dying  among  the  hills. 

2.  He  has  an  extraordinary  truthfulness  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  natural 
description.  This  appears  equally  in  minute,  pre-Raphaelite  work,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  color  of  the  buds  on  different  trees  in  early  spring;  or  of  the 
way  in  which  a  wave-crest  is  reflected  in  the  smooth  hollow  before  it  breaks; 
and  in  wide,  vague  landscapes,  where  he  renders  the  turbulence  of  the  coming 
storm  or  the  still  glory  of  an  autumnal  morning  in  a  few  broad  lines.  Add  to 
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this  the  quality  of  blending  and  interfusing  all  his  epithets  and  descriptions 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  poem,  so  that  they  do  not  distract  the  feeling  but 
enhance  and  deepen  it,  and  you  have  one  of  the  traits  by  which  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  is  most  easily  distinguished. 

3.  His  range  of  imaginative  sympathy,  as  shown  in  his  ballads  and  char¬ 
acter  pieces,  is  very  wide;  but  it  moves  for  the  most  part  along  natural  and 
normal  rather  than  strange  and  eccentric  lines.  His  dramatic  lyrics  differ  in  this 
respect  from  those  of  Browning.  Tennyson  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  in  '  Lucretius,’  of  the  peasant  in  '  Rizpah,’  of  the  child  in  '  The  Children’s 
Hospital,’  of  the  old  sea-fighter  in  '  The  Revenge,’  of  the  intellectual  ad¬ 
venturer  in  '  Ulysses,’  in  order  to  bring  out  in  each,  not  that  which  is  excep¬ 
tional  and  rare,  but  that  which  is  most  deeply  human  and  typical. 

4.  His  work  reflects  with  singular  fidelity  the  scientific  and  social  move¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  The  discoveries  and  inventions  of  modern  times  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  poetic  language,  and  turned  to  poetic  use.  In  his  verse  the  earth 
moves,  the  planets  are  molded  of  star-dust,  and  the  mystery  of  an  unfinished 
creation  is  still  in  evolution.  It  is  possible,  often,  to  assign  dates  to  his  poems 
by  an  allusion  to  some  newly  seen  moon  or  comet,  or  some  critical  event  in  the 
social  history  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  he  mistrusts  many  of  the  new  devices 
to  bring  in  the  millennium.  He  takes  a  dark  view  of  some  of  the  elements  of 
nineteenth-century  civilization.  But  still  he  feels  the  forward  movement  of  the 
world;  and  his  poetry  mirrors  truly  the  spirit  of  modern  optimism,  with 
shadows. 

5.  As  in  its  form,  so  in  its  spirit,  the  verse  of  Tennyson  expresses  a  constant 
and  controlling  sense  of  law  and  order.  He  is  in  the  opposite  camp  from  the 
poets  of  revolt.  Harmony  is  essential  to  his  conception  of  beauty.  His  patriot¬ 
ism  is  sober,  steadfast,  thoughtful,  law-abiding.  His  love  moves  within  the 
bounds  of  order,  purity,  and  reverence.  His  conception  of  power  is  never  akin 
to  blind  force,  but  carries  within  itself  the  higher  elements  of  intelligence  and 
voluntary  restraint: 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control  — 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

6.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly  religious  spirit.  His 
view  of  the  world  —  his  view  even  of  the  smallest  flower  that  blossoms  in  the 
world  —  is  illuminated  through  and  through  by  his  faith  in  the  Divine  pres¬ 
ence  and  goodness  and  beauty.  He  cannot  conceive  of  a  purely  physical  uni¬ 
verse.  Nothing  that  he  has  written  could  have  been  written  as  it  is,  if  he  had 
been  an  atheist  or  an  agnostic.  Even  his  poems  of  doubt  and  conflict  are  the 
resurgent  protests  of  the  heart  against  the  cold  negations  which  destroy  per¬ 
sonal  trust  in  the  unseen  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
His  method  in  dealing  with  religious  subjects  is  not  theological,  like  that  of 
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Milton  or  Wordsworth;  nor  philosophical,  like  that  of  Browning  or  Arnold 
or  Clough.  Tennyson  speaks  more  from  the  side  of  the  feelings,  the  ultimate 
spiritual  instincts  and  cravings  of  humanity.  The  strongest  of  these  is  the 
desire  and  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  To  this  passion  for  immortality  he 
gives  full  play,  and  it  evokes  some  of  the  strongest  and  sweetest  tones  of  his 
music.  From  '  The  Deserted  House  ’  to  '  Crossing  the  Bar,’  his  poetry  is  an 
evidence  of  his  conviction  that  death  cannot  end  all.  This  faith  in  the  life 
that  is  to  come  elevates  and  purifies  his  conception  of  the  life  that  now  is. 
It  gives  a  new  meaning  to  duty  and  to  love.  And  when  we  think  of  the  many 
noble  poems  in  which  it  has  found  expression  —  'The  Two  Voices,’  'The 
May  Queen,’  '  Locksley  Hall,’  '  Enoch  Arden,’  '  The  Leper’s  Bride,’  '  Guine¬ 
vere,’  '  In  Memoriam,’  'Vastness,’  '  Wages  ’  —  we  may  well  call  Tennyson  the 
poet  of  the  endless  life. 

His  influence  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  his  own  age  was  far-reaching 
and  potent.  He  stood  among  the  doubts  and  confusions  of  these  latter  days, 
as  a  witness  for  the  things  that  are  invisible  and  eternal  —  the  things  that 
men  may  forget  if  they  will,  but  if  they  forget  them,  their  hearts  wither  and 
the  springs  of  poesy  run  dry.  His  verse  brought  new  cheer  and  courage  to 
the  youth  who  would  fain  defend  their  spiritual  heritage  against  the  invasions 
of  materialism.  In  the  vital  conflict  for  the  enlargement  of  faith  to  embrace 
the  real  results  of  science,  he  stood  forth  as  a  leader.  And  when  at  last,  on 
October  6,  1892,  he  passed  away  from  his  quiet  home  at  Aldworth,  with  the 
moonlight  falling  on  closed  eyes  and  voiceless  lips,  the  world  mourned  for 
him  as  for  a  mighty  prophet,  and  rejoiced  for  him  as  a  poet  who  had  finished 
his  course  and  kept  the  faith. 

Henry  van  Dyke 


MARIANA 

WITH  blackest  moss,  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all: 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 

The  broken  sheds  looked  sad  and  strange: 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch; 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,  she  said; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!  ” 
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Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 

After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 

And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats, 
She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 
He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!  ” 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night- fowl  crow: 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light; 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen’s  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 

In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 

Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!  ” 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept 
And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 
He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!  ” 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 

In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadows  sway. 
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But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!  ” 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  moldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about, 

Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  itpper  floors, 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!  ” 

The  sparrow’s  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moated  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 

Then,  said  she,  "  I  am  very  dreary, 
He  will  not  come,”  she  said; 

She  wept:  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

O  God,  that  I  were  dead!  ” 
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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 
PART  I 

ON  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-towered  Camelot: 

And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 

Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 

And  the  silent  isle  embowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veiled, 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhailed 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sailed 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 

But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand? 

Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 

Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  towered  Camelot; 

And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 

Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 

Listening,  whispers  "  ’Tis  the  fairy 
Lady  of  Shalott.” 
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PART  II 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 

She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 

And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  through  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 

There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 

And  there  the  surly  village  churls, 

And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 

Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd  lad, 

Or  long-haired  page  in  crimson  clad, 
Goes  by  towered  Camelot; 

And  sometimes  through  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two;  — 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror’s  magic  sights: 

For  often  through  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 

Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed: 

"  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,”  said 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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PART  III 

A  bowshot  from  her  bower  eaves, 

He  rode  between  the  barley  sheaves; 

The  sun  came  dazzling  through  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 
Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 

A  red-cross  knight  forever  kneeled 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 

That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field 
Beside  remote  Shalott. 


The  gemmy  bridle  glittered  free, 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 

The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
And  from  his  blazoned  baldric  slung, . 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 

And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 


All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jeweled  shone  the  saddle  leather; 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet  feather 
Burned  like  one  burning  flame  together, 
As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot: 
As  often  through  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 

Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 
Moves  over  still  Shalott. 


His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glowed; 
On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flowed 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror; 

"  Tirra  lirra,”  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 
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She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 

She  made  three  paces  through  the  room; 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  looked  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side: 

"  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,”  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


PART  IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  towered  Camelot: 

Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote  — 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


And  down  the  river’s  dim  expanse, 

Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance, 

With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Through  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot; 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along, 

The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 

Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 

Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 

And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 
Turned  to  towered  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reached  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 

Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden  wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape,  she  floated  by 
Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 
Silent  into  Camelot. 

Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 

Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 

And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 

And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 
All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 

He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face; 

God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.” 


ULYSSES 

IT  little  profits  that,  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and  when 
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Through  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea.  I  am  become  a  name: 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known  —  cities  of  men, 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untraveled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

Flow  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence  —  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things:  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  scepter  and  the  isle: 

Well  loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfill 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centered  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 

When  I  am  gone.  He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail; 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me, 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads  —  you  and  I  are  old; 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil: 

Death  closes  all;  but  something,  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
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Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 

The  long  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs;  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 
’Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  though 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  —  that  which  we  are,  we  are: 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL 

COMRADES,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  ’tis  early  morn; 

Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  bugle-horn* 

’Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  cjirlews  call, 

Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 

Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the  mellow  shade, 

Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed; 

When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed; 
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When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see  — 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be.  — 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast; 

In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  young, 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me: 

Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee.” 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a  light, 

As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  turned  —  her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs  — 

All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes  — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me  wrong;  ” 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?  ”  weeping,  "  I  have  loved  thee  long.” 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing  hands: 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring, 

And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  fullness  of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 

And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more! 

Oh  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!  Oh  the  barren,  barren  shore! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 

Puppet  to  a  father’s  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?  —  having  known  me,  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine! 
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Yet  it  shall  be:  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day; 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is:  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy:  think  not  they  are  glazed  with  wine. 

Go  to  him  —  it  is  thy  duty:  kiss  him;  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought: 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand  — 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart’s  disgrace, 

Rolled  in  one  another’s  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth! 

Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature’s  rule! 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool! 

Well  —  ’tis  well  that  I  should  bluster!  —  Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved  — 
Would  to  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter  fruit? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  though  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of  years  should  come 
As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her,  kind? 

I  remember  one  that  perished;  sweetly  did  she  speak  and  move: 

Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore? 

No  —  she  never  loved  me  truly:  love  is  love  forevermore. 
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Comfort?  comfort  scorned  of  devils!  this  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 

That  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  put  to  proof, 

In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art  staring  at  the  wall, 

Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his  drunken  sleep, 

To  thy  widowed  marriage  pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "  Never,  never,”  whispered  by  the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on  thy  pain.  — 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow;  get  thee  to  thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace;  for  a  tender  voice  will  cry. 

’Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;  my  latest  rival  brings  thee  rest. 

Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the  mother’s  breast. 

Oh,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his  due 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his;  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

Oh,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter’s  heart. 

"  They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings  —  she  herself  was  not  exempt 
Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered  —  ”  Perish  in  thy  self-contempt! 

Overlive  it  —  lower  yet  —  be  happy!  wherefore  should  I  care? 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow. 

I  have  but  an  angry  fancy:  what  is  that  which  I  should  do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman’s  ground, 

When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapor,  and  the  winds  are  laid  with  sound. 
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But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honor  feels, 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other’s  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness?  I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Age! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life: 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father’s  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 

Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men: 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do: 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the  thunderstorm; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common-sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

So  I  triumphed  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through  me  left  me  dry, 

Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaundiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint: 

Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to  point; 
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Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher, 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful  joys, 

Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  like  a  boy’s? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shore, 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden  breast, 

Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rest. 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle-horn, 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their  scorn: 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  moldered  string? 

I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness!  woman’s  pleasure,  woman’s  pain  — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower  brain; 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine  — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.  Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat; 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-starred;  — 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle’s  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit  —  there  to  wander  far  away, 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day; 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  a  European  flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o’er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 
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There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have  scope  and  breathing-space: 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run, 

Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot’s  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy!  but  I  know  my  words  are  wild  — 

But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage  —  what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime? 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua’s  moon  in  Ajalon! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  forward  let  us  range; 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day: 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother- Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life  begun: 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh  the  Sun. 

Oh,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set: 

Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all  my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall! 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 

For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 
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" BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK” 


BREAK,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 
Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill: 

But  oh!  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 


Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 

I  READ,  before  my  eyelids  dropped  their  shade, 
The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  long  ago 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 
Held  me  above  the  subject,  as  strong  gales 
Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  though  my  heart, 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales, 
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Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.  In  every  land 
I  saw,  wherever  light  illumineth, 

Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning  stars, 

And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and  wrong, 

And  trumpets  blown  for  wars; 

And  clattering  flints  battered  with  clanging  hoofs; 

And  I  saw  crowds  in  columned  sanctuaries, 

And  forms  that  passed  at  windows  and  on  roofs 
Of  marble  palaces; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold;  heroes  tall 
Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall; 

Lances  in  ambush  set; 

And  high  shrine-doors  burst  through  with  heated  blasts 
That  run  before  the  fluttering  tongues  of  fire; 

White  surf  wind-scattered  over  sails  and  masts, 

And  ever  climbing  higher; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen  plates, 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers  woes, 

Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron  grates, 

And  hushed  seraglios. 

So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame  way, 

Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 

Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray. 

I  started  once,  or  seemed  to  start  in  pain, 

Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to  speak, 

As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the  brain, 

And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 
A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow, 

That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leaguered  town; 

And  then,  I  know  not  how, 
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All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing  thought 
Streamed  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and  did  creep 
Rolled  on  each  other,  rounded,  smoothed,  and  brought 
Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep. 

At  last  methought  that  I  had  wandered  far 
In  an  old  wood;  fresh-washed  in  coolest  dew 
The  maiden  splendors  of  the  morning  star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue. 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean 
Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with  clearest  green, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath. 

The  dim  red  Morn  had  died,  her  journey  done, 

And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain, 
Half-fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun, 

Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air, 

Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill; 

Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulcher 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

•  As  that  wide  forest.  Growths  of  jasmine  turned 
Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree, 

And  at  the  root  through  lush  green  grasses  burned 
The  red  anemone. 

I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I  knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid  dawn 
On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood-walks  drenched  in  dew, 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 

Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame. 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 

Thrilled  through  mine  ears  in  that  unblissful  clime, 
"Pass  freely  through;  the  wood  is  all  thine  own, 

Until  the  end  of  time.” 
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At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 

Stiller  than  chiseled  marble,  standing  there; 

A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 

And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 
Froze  my  swift  speech;  she  turning  on  my  face 
The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 

Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. 

"  I  had  great  beauty;  ask  thou  not  my  name: 

No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 

Many  drew  swords  and  died.  Where’er  I  came 
I  brought  calamity.” 

"  No  marvel,  sovereign  lady:  in  fair  field 
Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died,” 

I  answered  free;  and  turning  I  appealed 
To  one  that  stood  beside. 

But  she,  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  averse, 

To  her  full  height  her  stately  stature  draws; 

"  My  youth,”  she  said,  "  was  blasted  with  a  curse: 
This  woman  was  the  cause. 

"  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place 
Which  men  called  Aulis  in  those  iron  years; 

My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face; 

I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

"  Still  strove  to  speak:  my  voice  was  thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.  Dimly  I  could  descry 
The  stern  black-bearded  kings  with  wolfish  eyes, 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

"  The  high  masts  flickered  as  they  lay  afloat; 

The  crowds,  the  temples,  wavered,  and  the  shore; 
The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim’s  throat; 
Touched;  and  I  knew  no  more.” 

Whereto  the  other  with  a  downward  blow: 

"  I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam, 
Whirled  by  the  wind,  had  rolled  me  deep  below, 
Then  when  I  left  my  home.” 
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Her  slow  full  words  sank  through  the  silence  drear, 
As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea: 

Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried  "  Come  here, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee.” 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled; 

A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  began: 

"  I  governed  men  by  change,  and  so  I  swayed 

All  moods.  ’Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  a  man. 
Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

"  The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humor  ebb  and  flow. 

I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood: 

That  makes  my  only  woe. 

"  Nay  —  yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not  bend 
One  will;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 

That  dull  cold-blooded  Csesar.  Prythee,  friend, 
Where  is  Mark  Antony? 

"  The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sublime 
On  Fortune’s  neck;  we  sat  as  God  by  God; 

The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

"  We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 
Lamps  which  out-burned  Canopus.  O,  my  life 

In  Egypt!  O,  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 

The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

"  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war’s  alarms, 
My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 

My  mailed  Bacchus  leaped  into  my  arms, 

Contented  there  to  die! 

"  And  there  he  died:  and  when  I  heard  my  name 
Sighed  forth  with  life,  I  would  not  brook  my  fear 

Of  the  other:  with  a  worm  I  balked  his  fame. 

What  else  was  left?  look  here!  ”  — 
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With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 
The  polished  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 
Laid  bare.  Thereto  she  pointed  with  a  laugh, 
Showing  the  aspic’s  bite.  — 

"  I  died  a  Queen.  The  Roman  soldier  found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A  name  forever!  —  lying  robed  and  crowned 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.” 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 

Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and  glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  through  all  change 
'  Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  delight 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the  ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  filled  with  light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest  darts: 

As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty  hearts 
Of  captains  and  of  kings. 


YOU  ASK  ME  WHY,  THOUGH  ILL  AT  EASE 

YOU  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 

And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 

The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 

Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent: 
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Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 

But,  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 

The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute, 

Though  power  should  make  from  land  to  land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great  — 

Though  every  channel  of  the  State 
Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand  — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth, 

Wild  wind!  I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 

And  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 


OF  OLD  SAT  FREEDOM  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 

OF  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet: 
Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights: 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gathered  in  her  prophet-mind, 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stepped  she  down  through  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 

And  part  by  part  to  men  revealed 
The  fullness  of  her  face  — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works. 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Who,  Godlike,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  king-like,  wears  the  crown: 
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Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.  May  perpetual  youth 
Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes! 


SIR  GALAHAD 

MY  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 

The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel: 

They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies’  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 
On  whom  their  favors  fall! 

For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall: 

But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine: 

I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden’s  hand  in  mine. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill; 

So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 

Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns: 
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Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice  but  none  are  there; 

The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 

Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 

The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 
I  find  a  magic  bark; 

I  leap  on  board:  no  helmsman  steers: 

I  float  till  all  is  dark: 

A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light! 

There  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail: 

With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 

Ah,  blessed  vision!  blood  of  God! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 

As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 
Through  dreaming  towns  I  go, 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail; 
But  o’er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 

I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 

But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 
Fly  o’er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 
Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 

I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here. 

I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 

Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams; 
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And,  stricken  by  an  angel’s  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  touched,  are  turned  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  through  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 

Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 
Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 

"  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God! 

Ride  on!  the  prize  is  near.” 

So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-armed  I  ride,  whate’er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail. 


MORTE  D’ ARTHUR 

SO  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 
Until  King  Arthur’s  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord, 

King  Arthur;  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  The  sequel  of  today  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.  Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.  I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
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I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made  — 

Though  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be  be, 

I  am  so  deeply  smitten  through  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 

Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 

Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

Holding  the  sword - and  how  I  rowed  across 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known; 

But  now  delay  not;  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.” 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus, 

Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  through  the  helm. 

A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 

Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 

Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.” 

So  saying,  from  the  ruined  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 

Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  stepping  down 
By  zigzag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 

And  o’er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt; 

For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth  work 
Of  subtlest  jewelery.  He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind, 

In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags, 

That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
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So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen,  or  what  hast  heard?  ” 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.” 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale: 
"  Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseemed 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight; 

For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 

Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 

This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 

Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.” 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fixed  in  thought; 

But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 

How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

"  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 

Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth, 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 

The  king  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying,  '  King  Arthur’s  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  lake; 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.’ 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
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To  ail  the  people,  winning  reverence; 

But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were  lost.” 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit, 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 

And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily: 

"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen,  or  what  hast  heard?  ” 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.” 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath: 

"  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

Unknightly,  traitor-hearted!  Woe  is  me! 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 

Laid  widowed  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bowed  the  will.  I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 

For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 

Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 

Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 

And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence; 

But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.” 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 

And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutched  the  sword, 

And  strongly  wheeled  and  threw  it.  The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 

And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur; 

But  ere  he  dipped  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath: 

"  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 

Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen?  ” 
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And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 

Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 

Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him; 

But  when  I  looked  again,  behold  an  arm, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.” 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard: 

"  My  end  draws  nigh;  ’tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.” 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 

Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 

And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.  Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears, 

And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 

O’er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 

And  rising  bore  him  through  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walked,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 

Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.  So  sighed  the  king, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  "  Quick,  quick! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.” 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 

He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.  His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 

Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clanged  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels  — 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 

And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
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Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 

Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  —  by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmured  Arthur,  "  Place  me  in  the  barge,” 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  king,  and  wept. 

But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  called  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east; 

And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dashed  with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 

High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  parched  with  dust; 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 

Mixed  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 

So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  king; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 

Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

"  Ah!  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 

For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 

When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 

Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
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And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.” 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge: 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  he  within  himself  make  pure!  but  thou, 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell.  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — 'if  indeed  I  go  — 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.” 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 
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THE  BROOK 

I  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip’s  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river: 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 


I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret, 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river: 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break 
Above  the  golden  gravel; 
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And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river: 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 

I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 
In  brambly  wildernesses; 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river: 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


SONGS 

From  '  The  Princess  ’ 

TEARS,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 

So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 

O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 


The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O,  hark,  O,  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 

O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead; 

She  nor  swooned  nor  uttered  cry: 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die.” 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
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Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stepped. 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee  — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  — 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.” 


Ask  me  no  more:  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea; 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape; 

But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered  thee? 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  what  answer  should  I  give? 

I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye: 

Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed; 

I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain; 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield; 

Ask  me  no  more. 


"THE  WOMAN’S  CAUSE  IS  MAN’S” 

From  '  The  Princess  ’ 

BLAME  not  thyself  too  much,”  I  said,  "  nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws: 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free: 

For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
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His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands  — 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 

How  shall  men  grow?  But  work  no  more  alone! 

Our  place  is  much:  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her; 

Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 

That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down; 

Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her;  let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 

For  woman  is  not  Undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  Love  were  slain;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man: 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind: 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men; 

Then  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human-kind. 

May  these  things  be!  ” 

Sighing  she  spoke,  "  I  fear 

They  will  not.” 

"  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 
In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal;  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal;  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
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The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal, 

The  two-celled  heart  beating,  with  one  full  stroke, 
Life.” 

And  again  sighing  she  spoke:  "A  dream 
That  once  was  mine!  What  woman  taught  you  this?  ” 

"  Alone,”  I  said,  "  from  earlier  than  I  know, 
Immersed  in  rich  foreshadowings  of  the  world, 

I  loved  the  woman:  he  that  doth  not,  lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 

Or  pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than  death, 

Or  keeps  his  winged  affections  dipt  with  crime: 

Yet  was  there  one  through  whom  I  loved  her  —  one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways; 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants; 

No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  Angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 

Interpreter  between  the  Gods  and  men; 

Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved, 

And  girdled  her  with  music.  Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother!  Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him;  and  though  he  trip  and  fall, 

He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay.” 

"  But  I,” 

Said  Ida  tremulously,  "  so  all  unlike  — 

It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yourself  with  words: 

This  mother  is  your  model.  I  have  heard 

Of  your  strange  doubts:  they  well  might  be;  I  seem 

A  mockery  to  my  own  self.  Never,  Prince: 

You  cannot  love  me.” 

"Nay,  but  thee,”  I  said, 

"  From  year-long  poring  on  thy  pictured  eyes, 

Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and  saw 
Thee  woman  through  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  masked  thee  from  men’s  reverence  up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  boyhood:  now, 

Given  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,  through  thee, 

Indeed  I  love;  the  new  day  comes,  the  light 
Dearer  for  night,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over:  lift  thine  eyes;  my  doubts  are  dead, 
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My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows:  the  change, 
This  truthful  change  in  thee,  has  killed  it.  Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on  mine, 

Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half-world; 
Approach  and  fear  not;  breathe  upon  my  brows: 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble;  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
Is  morn  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.  Forgive  me 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs:  let  be.  My  bride, 

My  wife,  my  life.  Oh,  we  will  walk  this  world, 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 

And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows.  Indeed  I  love  thee;  come, 
Yield  thyself  up  —  my  hopes  and  thine  are  one: 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself; 

Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to  me.” 


FROM  '  IN  MEMORIAM  ’ 

STRONG  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove: 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death:  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why  — 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 
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Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith;  we  cannot  know: 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.  We  are  fools  and  slight; 

We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Fdelp  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seemed  my  sin  in  me; 

What  seemed  my  worth  since  I  began: 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 

And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed  — 

Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair: 

I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 
I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 

Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 
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The  Wye  is  hushed  nor  moved  along, 
And  hushed  my  deepest  grief  of  all, 
When  filled  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 
I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 

And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 


I  envy  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage, 

The  linnet  born  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods; 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth, 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate’er  befall  — 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most  — 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet: 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet: 
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And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other’s  good: 

What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Love  on  earth?  He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away, 

Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 
"  Farewell!  We  lose  ourselves  in  light.” 


Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another’s  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 


The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 
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Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 

And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world’s  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 


"  So  careful  of  the  type?  ”  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "  A  thousand  types  are  gone: 

I  care  for  nothing;  all  shall  go. 

"  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 

I  know  no  more.”  And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  Creation’s  final  law  — 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just  — 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills? 
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No  more?  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.  Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail! 

Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless! 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go: 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 

And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 
Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 

And  will  be,  though  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 
Encompassed  by  his  faithful  guard, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 


O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 

Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure; 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 

A  cry  above  the  conquered  years 
To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 

The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 


O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thou  a  marriage  lay: 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 
Is  music  more  than  any  song. 
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Nor  have  I  felt  so  much  of  bliss 
Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house;  nor  proved 
Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this: 

Though  I  since  then  have  numbered  o’er 

Some  thrice  three  years;  they  went  and  came, 

Remade  the  blood  and  changed  the  frame, 

And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more: 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 
In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret, 

But  like  a  statue  solid:set, 

And  molded  in  colossal  calm. 


O  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

With  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  grave 
That  has  today  its  sunny  side. 

Today  the  grave  is  bright  for  me; 

For  them  the  light  of  life  increased, 

Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast, 
Who  rest  tonight  beside  the  sea. 


And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 

Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 
And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills, 

And  catch  at  every  mountain  head, 

And  o’er  the  friths  that  branch  and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  through  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 

With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 

And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 
To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 
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By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 

A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

And,  moved  through  life  of  lower  phase, 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think, 

And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge:  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Eartk’s,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book: 

No  longer  half  akin  to  brute, 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did 
And  hoped  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type, 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe  — 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God; 

That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves  — 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  Divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 

I 

HALF  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 

Charge  for  the  guns!  ”  he  said: 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
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II 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!  ” 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 

Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered: 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die: 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

III 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  FJell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

IV 

Flashed  all  their  sabers  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wondered: 

Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  saber-stroke 
Shattered  and  sundered. 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not  — 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

V 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
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Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 

They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

VI 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wondered. 

Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 


MAUD;  A  MONODRAMA 
PART  I 

I 

I  HATE  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood, 

Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood-red  heath, 

The  red-ribbed  ledges  drip  with  a  silent  horror  of  blood, 

And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  asked  her,  answers  "  Death.” 

For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  body  was  found, 

His  who  had  given  me  life  —  O  father!  O  God!  was  it  well?  — 

Mangled  and  flattened,  and  crushed,  and  dinted  into  the  ground: 

There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fell. 

Did  he  fling  himself  down?  who  knows?  for  a  vast  speculation  had  failed, 
And  ever  he  muttered  and  maddened,  and  ever  wanned  with  despair, 

And  out  he  walked,  when  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldling  wailed, 

And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruined  woodlands  drove  through  the  air. 

I  remember  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my  hair  were  stirred 

By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trailed,  by  a  whispered  fright, 

And  my  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a  shock  on  my  heart  as  I  heard 
The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shuddering  night. 
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Villainy  somewhere!  whose?  One  says,  we  are  villains  all. 

Not  he:  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by  me  be  maintained. 

But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  Hall, 

Dropped  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and  drained. 

Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace?  we  have  made  them  a  curse, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own; 

And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse 

Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthstone? 

But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind, 

When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman’s  ware  or  his  word? 
Is  it  peace  or  war?  Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword. 

Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take  the  print 

Of  the  golden  age  —  why  not,  I  have  neither  hope  nor  trust; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a  flint, 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die;  who  knows?  we  are  ashes  and  dust. 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by, 

When  the  poor  are  hoveled,  and  hustled  together,  each  sex,  like  swine, 

When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie; 

Peace  in  her  vineyard  —  yes!  —  but  a  company  forges  the  wine. 

And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian’s  head, 

Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 

And  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread, 

And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life, 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  armed,  for  the  villainous  center-bits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights, 

While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poisoned  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee, 

And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children’s  bones, 

Is  it  peace  or  war?  better,  war!  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 

War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 

For  I  trust  if  an  enemy’s  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 

And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 

That  the  smooth-faced  snubnosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yardwand,  home. — 
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What!  am  I  raging  alone  as  my  father  raged  in  his  mood? 

Must  1  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash  myself  down  and  die 
Rather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  I  made,  nevermore  to  brood 
On  a  horror  of  shattered  limbs  and  a  wretched  swindler’s  lie? 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me?  there  was  love  in  the  passionate  shriek, 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made  false  haste  to  the  grave  — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  I  saw  him,  and  thought  he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  rave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah,  God,  as  he  used  to  rave. 

I  am  sick  of  the  Hall,  and  the  hill,  I  am  sick  of  the  moor  and  the  main. 
Why  should  I  stay?  can  a  sweeter  chance  ever  come  to  me  here? 

O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  pain, 

Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  place  and  the  pit  and  the  fear? 

Workmen  up  at  the  Hall!  —  they  are  coming  back  from  abroad; 

The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch  of  a  millionaire; 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  singular  beauty  of  Maud; 

I  played  with  the  girl  when  a  child;  she  promised  then  to  be  fair. 

Maud  with  her  venturous  climbings,  and  tumbles  and  childish  escapes, 
Maud  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  joy  of  the  Hall, 

Maud  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when  my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Maud  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling  of  all  — 

What  is  she  now?  My  dreams  are  bad.  She  may  bring  me  a  curse, 

No,  there  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor;  she  will  let  me  alone. 

Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 

I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Devil  may  pipe  to  his  own. 

V 

A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree 
In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall! 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 

A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet’s  call! 

Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 

In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 

March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife, 

To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 
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Maud  with  her  exquisite  face, 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky, 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  green, 

Maud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her  grace, 

Singing  of  Death,  and  of  Honor  that  cannot  die, 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid  and  mean. 

And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 
With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still!  I  will  hear  you  no  more. 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choice 
But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore, 

Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind, 

Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 

xvn 

Go  not,  happy  day, 

From  the  shining  fields. 

Go,  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 

Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 

Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

When  the  happy  Yes 
Falters  from  her  lips, 

Pass  and  blush  the  news 
Over  glowing  ships; 

Over  blowing  seas, 

Over  seas  at  rest, 

Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  through  the  West; 

Till  the  red  man  dance 
By  his  red  cedar-tree, 

And  the  red  man’s  babe 
Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 

Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
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Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  through  the  West. 

Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 

Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

XXII 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown; 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 

All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 
To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune: 

Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 
With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.” 

Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 

Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 
The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 

But  mine,  but  mine,”  so  I  swear  to  the  rose, 

"  Forever  and  ever,  mine.” 
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And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall: 

And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 

From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood  — 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March  wind  sighs, 

Ffe  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 

The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 
As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea: 

But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 
Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake  — 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither  —  the  dances  are  done  — 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 

The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near;  ” 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late;  ” 

The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear;  ” 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait.” 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet: 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthly  bed; 
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My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 

Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 
And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


PART  II 
IV 

Oh  that  ’twere  possible 
After  long  grief  and  pain 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again! 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces, 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter, 

Than  anything  on  earth. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee: 

Ah  Christ!  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 
What  and  where  they  be. 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evening; 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 
In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 
At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 

Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 

In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 

For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 

The  delight  of  happy  laughter, 

The  delight  of  low  replies. 
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’Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 

And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 

’Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 

And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet: 

She  is  walking  in  the  meadow, 

And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 

In  a  moment  we  shall  meet; 

She  is  singing  in  the  meadow, 

And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 

Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old, 

My  bird  with  the  shining  head, 

My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye? 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate  cry, 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead, 

And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled; 

For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city, 

And  I  wake  —  my  dream  is  fled; 

In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold, 

Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 

By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again; 

Mix  not  memory  with  doubt; 

Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 

Pass  and  cease  to  move  about! 

’Tis  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without. 

Then  I  rise;  the  eavedrops  fall, 

And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 

The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 

Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 
I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 
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It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 

Through  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud, 
The  shadow  still  the  same; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call, 

Came  glimmering  through  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  evenfall, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 
Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend, 

From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 

In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 

As  she  looks  among  the  blest  — 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend, 

Or  to  say  "  Forgive  the  wrong,” 

Or  to  ask  her,  "Take  me,  sweet, 

To  the  regions  of  thy  rest?  ” 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 

And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be: 

And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 

And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 

Flearts  with  no  love  for  me; 

Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 

There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 


NORTHERN  FARMER 

OLD  STYLE 

WHEER  ’asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea  liggin’  ’ere  aloan? 

Noorse?  thoort  nowt  o’  a  noorse;  whoy,  Doctor’s  abean 
agoan; 

Says  that  I  moant  ’a  naw  moor  aale,  but  I  beant  a  fool; 

Git  ma  my  aale,  fur  I  beant  a-gawin’  to  break  my  rule. 
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Doctors,  they  knaws  nowt,  fur  a  says  what’s  nawways  true; 

Naw  soort  o’  koind  o’  use  to  saay  the  things  that  a  do. 

I’ve  ’ed  my  point  o’  aale  ivry  noight  sin’  I  bean  ’ere. 

An’  I’ve  ’ed  my  quart  ivry  market-noight  for  foorty  year. 

Parson ’s  a  bean  loikewoise,  an’  a  sittin’  ere  o’  my  bed. 

"  The  Amoighty ’s  a  taakin’  o’  you  to  ’issen,  my  friend,”  a  said, 

An’  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an’  ’s  toithe  were  due,  an’  I  gied  it  in  hond; 

I  done  moy  duty  boy  ’um,  as  I  ’a  done  boy  the  lond. 

Larn’d  a  ma’  bea.  I  reckons  I  ’annot  sa  mooch  to  larn. 

But  a  cast  oop,  thot  a  did,  ’bout  Bessy  Marris’s  barne. 

Thaw  a  knaws  I  hallus  voated  wi’  Squoire  an’  choorch  an’  staate, 

An’  i’  the  woost  o’  toimes  I  wur  niver  agin  the  raate. 

An’  I  hallus  coom’d  to ’s  choorch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 

An’  ’eard  ’um  a  bummin’  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock  ower  my  ’ead, 
An’  I  niver  knaw’d  whot  a  mean’d  but  I  thowt  a  ’ad  summut  to  saay, 
An’  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  ’a  said,  an’  I  coom’d  awaay. 

Bessy  Marris’s  barne!  tha  knaws  she  laaid  it  to  mea. 

Mowt  a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a  bad  un,  shea. 

’Siver,  I  kep  ’um,  I  kep  ’um,  my  lass,  tha  mun  understond; 

I  done  moy  duty  boy  ’um,  as  I  ’a  done  boy  the  lond. 

But  Parson  a  cooms  an’  a  goas,  an’  a  says  it  easy  an’  frea: 

"  The  Amoighty ’s  a  taakin’  o’  you  to  ’issen,  my  friend,”  says  ’ea. 

I  weant  saay  men  be  loiars,  thaw  summun  said  it  in  ’aaste; 

But  ’e  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weak,  an’  I  ’a  stubb’d  Thurnaby  waaste. 

D’  ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass?  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  born  then; 
Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  ’eard  ’um  mysen; 

Moast  loike  a  butter-bump,  fur  I  ’eard  ’um  about  an’  about, 

But  I  stubb’d  ’um  oop  wi’  the  lot,  an’  raaved  an’  rembled  ’um  out. 

Reaper’s  it  wur;  fo’  they  fun  ’um  theer  a-laaid  of  ’is  faace 
Down  i’  the  woild  ’enemies  afoor  I  coom’d  to  the  plaace. 

Noaks  or  Thimbleby  —  toaner  ’ed  shot  ’um  as  dead  as  a  naail. 

Noaks  wur  ’ang’d  for  it  oop  at  ’soize — but  git  ma  my  aale. 

Dubbut  loook  at  the  waaste;  theer  warn’t  not  feead  for  a  cow; 

Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an’  fuzz,  an’  loook  at  it  now  — 

Warn’t  worth  nowt  a  haacre,  an’  now  theer ’s  lots  o’  feead, 

Fourscoor  yows  upon  it,  an’  some  on  it  down  i’  seead. 
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Nobbut  a  bit  on  it’s  left,  an’  I  mean’d  to  ’a  stubb’d  it  at  fall, 

Done  it  ta-year  I  mean’d,  an’  runn’d  plow  thruff  it  an’  all, 

If  Godamoighty  an’  parson  ’ud  nobbut  let  ma  aloan  — 

Mea,  wi’  haate  hoonderd  haacre  o’  Squoire’s,  an  lond  o’  my  oan. 

Do  Godamoighty  knaw  what  a’s  doin’  a-taakin’  o’  mea? 

I  beant  wonn  as  saws  ’ere  a  bean  an  yonder  a  pea; 

An’  Squoire  ’ull  be  sa  mad  an’  all  —  a’  dear,  a’  dear! 

And  I  ’a  managed  for  Squoire  coom  Michaelmas  thutty  year. 

A  mowt  ’a  taaen  owd  Joanes,  as  ’ant  not  a  ’aapoth  o’  sense, 

Or  a  mowt  a’  taaen  young  Robins  —  a  niver  mended  a  fence; 

But  Godamoighty  a  moost  taake  mea  an’  taake  ma  now, 

Wi’  aaf  the  cows  to  cauve  an’  Thurnaby  hoalms  to  plow! 

Loook  ’ow  quoloty  smoiles  when  they  seeas  ma  a  passin’  boy, 

Says  to  thessen,  naw  doubt,  "  What  a  man  a  bea  sewerloy!  ” 

Fur  they  knaws  what  I  bean  to  Squoire  sin’  fust  a  coom’d  to  the  ’All; 
I  done  moy  duty  by  Squoire  an’  I  done  moy  duty  boy  hall. 

Squoire’s  i’  Lunnon,  an’  summun  I  reckons  ’ull  ’a  to  wroite, 

For  whoa ’s  to  howd  the  lond  ater  mea  thot  muddles  ma  quoit; 
Sartin-sewer  I  bea  thot  a  weant  niver  give  it  to  Joanes, 

Naw,  nor  a  moant  to  Robins  —  a  niver  rembles  the  stoans. 

But  summun  ’ull  come  ater  mea  mayhap  wi’  ’is  kittle  o’  steam 
Huzzin’  an’  maazin’  the  blessed  fealds  wi’  the  divil’s  oan  team. 

Sin’  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  thaw  loife  they  says  is  sweet, 

But  sin’  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldn  abear  to  see  it. 

What  atta  stannin’  theer  fur,  an’  doesn  bring  ma  the  aale? 

Doctor ’s  a  ’toattler,  lass,  an  a’s  hallus  i’  the  owd  taale; 

I  weant  break  rules  fur  Doctor,  a  knaws  naw  moor  nor  a  Hoy; 

Git  ma  my  aale,  I  tell  tha,  an’  if  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy. 
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THE  REVENGE 
A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLEET 

I 

A  T  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fluttered  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away; 
JL  )V  "  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!  we  have  sighted  fifty-three!  ” 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  "’Fore  God  I  am  no  coward; 

But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear, 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.  I  must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight  with  fifty-three?  ” 

II 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville:  "I  know  you  are  no  coward; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 

But  I’ve  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore. 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain.” 

III 

So  Lord  Howard  passed  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below: 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 

To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  to  fight 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 

"  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die! 

There’ll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set.” 
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And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  "  We  be  all  good  Englishmen. 

Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the  devil, 

For  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet.” 

V 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laughed,  and  we  roared  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe, 

With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick  below; 

For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left  were  seen, 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  through  the  long  sea-lane  between. 

VI 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  looked  down  from  their  decks  and  laughed, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delayed 

By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of  fifteen  hundred  tons, 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers  of  guns, 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stayed. 

VII 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard  lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

VIII 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought  herself  and  went, 
Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill  content; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought  us  hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  musqueteers, 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  ’em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty-three. 
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Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built  galleons  came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle-thunder  and  flame; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead  and  her  shame. 
For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shattered,  and  so  could  fight  us  no  more  — 
God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before? 

X 

For  he  said,  "  Fight  on!  fight  on!  ” 

Though  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  summer  night  was  gone, 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck, 

But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the  head, 

And  he  said,  "  Fight  on!  fight  on!  ” 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  feared  that  we  still  could  sting, 
So  they  watched  what  the  end  would  be. 

And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maimed  for  life 

In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark  and  cold, 

And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent; 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side; 

But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride: 

"We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again! 

We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men! 

And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 

We  die  —  does  it  matter  when? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  —  sink  her,  split  her  in  twain! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain!  ” 

XII 

And  the  gunner  said,  "  Ay,  ay,”  but  the  seamen  made  reply: 

"We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
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We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go; 

We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another  blow.” 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flag-ship  bore  him  then, 

Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 

And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly  foreign  grace; 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried: 

"  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man  and  true; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do. 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die!  ” 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and  true, 

And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few; 

Was  he  devil  or  man?  He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew, 

But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into  the  deep, 

And  they  manned  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien  crew, 

And  away  she  sailed  with  her  loss  and  longed  for  her  own; 

When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruined  awoke  from  sleep, 

And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to  moan, 

And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 

And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake  grew, 

Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  and  their  flags, 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot-shattered  navy  of  Spain, 

And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 

"  FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE  ” 

ROW  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row! 

So  they  rowed,  and  there  we  landed  —  "  O  venusta  Sirmio!  ” 
There  to  me  through  all  the  groves  of  olive  in  the  summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow, 

Came  that  "  Ave  atque  Vale  ”  of  the  Poet’s  hopeless  woe, 

Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 

"  Frater  Ave  atque  Vale  ”  —  as  we  wandered  to  and  fro, 

Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda  Lake  below, 

Sweet  Catullus’s  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio! 
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CROSSING  THE  BAR 

SUNSET  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 


ROBERT  BROWNING  was  born  at  Camberwell  on  May  7,  1812, 
the  son  and  grandson  of  men  who  held  clerkships  in  the  Bank  of 
England  —  the  one  for  more  than  forty  and  the  other  for  full  fifty 
years.  His  surroundings  were  apparently  typical  of  English  moderate  pros¬ 
perity,  and  neither  they,  nor  his  good  but  undistinguished  family  traditions, 
furnish  any  basis  for  the  theorizing  of  biographers,  except  indeed  in  a  single 
point.  His  grandmother  was  a  West  Indian  Creole,  and  though  only  of  the 
first  generation  to  be  born  away  from  England,  seems,  from  the  restless  and 
adventurous  life  led  by  her  brother,  to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  the 
opposite  type  from  her  husband’s.  Whether  this  crossing  of  the  imaginative, 
Westward-Ho  strain  of  the  English  blood  with  the  home-keeping  type  has 
to  do  with  the  production  of  such  intensely  vitalized  temperaments  as  Robert 
Browning’s,  is  the  only  question  suggested  by  his  ancestry.  It  is  noticeable 
that  his  father  wished  to  go  to  a  university,  then  to  become  an  artist  —  both 
ambitions  repressed  by  the  grandfather;  and  that  he  took  up  his  bank  official’s 
career  unwillingly.  He  seems  to  have  been  anything  but  a  man  of  routine; 
to  have  had  keen  and  wide  interests  outside  of  his  work;  to  have  been  a  great 
reader  and  book  collector,  even  an  exceptional  scholar  in  certain  directions; 
and  to  have  kept  till  old  age  a  remarkable  vivacity,  with  unbroken  health  — 
altogether  a  personality  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  that  of  his  son,  to  whom 
this  may  well  have  been  the  final  touch  of  a  prosperity  calculated  to  shake 
all  traditional  ideas  of  a  poet’s  youth. 

Browning’s  education  was  exceptional,  for  an  English  boy’s.  He  left  school 
at  fourteen,  and  after  that  was  taught  by  tutors  at  home,  except  that  at 
eighteen  he  took  a  Greek  course  at  University  College,  London.  His  training 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  thorough  for  these  conditions,  though  largely 
self-directed;  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  father  kept  a  sympathetic  and  in¬ 
telligent  guidance,  wisely  not  too  obvious.  But  in  the  main  it  is  clear  that 
from  a  very  early  age,  Browning  had  deliberately  and  distinctly  in  view  the 
idea  of  making  literature  the  pursuit  of  his  life,  and  that  he  troubled  him¬ 
self  seriously  with  nothing  that  did  not  help  to  that  end;  while  into  every¬ 
thing  that  did  he  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  with  precocious  intensity.  In¬ 
dividual  anecdotes  of  his  precocity  are  told  by  his  biographers;  but  they  are 
flat  beside  the  general  fact  of  the  depth  and  character  of  his  studies,  and 
superfluous  of  the  man  who  had  written  '  Pauline  ’  at  twenty-one  and  '  Para¬ 
celsus  ’  at  twenty-two.  At  eighteen  he  knew  himself  as  a  poet,  and  encountered 
no  opposition  in  his  chosen  career  from  his  father,  whose  "  kindness  we  must 
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seek,”  as  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  says,  "  not  only  in  this  first,  almost  inevitable 
assent  to  his  son’s  becoming  a  writer,  but  in  the  subsequent  unfailing  readiness 
to  support  him  in  his  literary  career.  '  Paracelsus,’  '  Sordello,’  and  the  whole 
of  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates  ’  were  published  at  his  father’s  expense,  and,  in¬ 
credible  as  it  appears,  brought  him  no  return.”  An  aunt,  Mrs.  Silverthome, 
paid  the  costs  of  the  earlier  '  Pauline.’ 

From  this  time  of  his  earliest  published  work  ('  Pauline  ’  was  issued  without 

his  name  in  1833)  that  part  of  the  story  of  his  life  known  to  the  public, 

in  spite  of  two  or  three  more  or  less  elaborate  biographies,  is  mainly  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  writings  and  the  record  of  his  different  residences,  supplemented 
by  less  than  the  usual  number  of  personal  anecdotes,  to  which  neither  cir¬ 
cumstance  nor  temperament  contributed  material.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
attitude  of  the  recluse,  like  Tennyson;  but  while  healthily  social  and  a 

man  of  the  world  about  him,  he  was  not  one  of  whom  people  tell  "  reminis¬ 

cences  ”  of  consequence,  and  he  was  in  no  sense  a  public  personality.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  will  be  fortunate,  to  an  even  greater  degree  that  Thackeray, 
in  living  in  his  works  and  escaping  the  "  ripping  up  ”  of  the  personal 
chronicler. 

He  traveled  occasionally  in  the  next  few  years,  and  in  1838  and  again  in 
1844  visited  Italy.  Early  in  1845,  he  became  engaged  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett,  their  acquaintance  beginning  through  a  friend  —  her  cousin  —  and 
through  letters  from  Browning  expressing  admiration  for  her  poems.  Miss 
Barrett  had  then  been  for  some  years  an  invalid  from  an  accident,  and  an 
enforced  recluse;  but  in  September  1846  they  were  married  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  father,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  (she  leaving  her 
sick  room  to  join  him)  went  to  Paris  and  then  to  Italy,  where  they  lived 
first  in  Genoa  and  afterward  in  Florence,  which  with  occasional  absences 
was  their  home  for  fourteen  years.  Mrs.  Browning  died  there,  at  Casa  Guidi, 
in  June  1861.  Browning  left  Florence  some  time  afterward,  and  in  spite  of 
his  later  visits  to  Italy,  never  returned  there.  He  lived  again  in  London  in 
the  winter,  but  most  of  his  summers  were  spent  in  France,  and  especially 
in  Brittany.  About  1878  he  formed  the  habit  of  going  to  Venice  for  the 
autumn,  which  continued  with  rare  exceptions  to  the  end  of  his  life.  There 
in  1888  his  son,  recently  married,  had  made  his  home;  and  there  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1889,  Robert  Browning  died.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

'  Pauline,  a  Fragment  of  a  Confession,’  Browning’s  first  published  poem, 
was  a  psychological  self-analysis,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  time  of  life 
at  which  he  wrote  it  —  very  young,  full  of  excesses  of  mood,  of  real  exul¬ 
tation,  and  somewhat  less  real  depression  —  the  ”  confession  ”  of  a  poet 
of  twenty-one,  intensely  interested  in  the  ever-new  discovery  of  his  own  nature, 
its  possibilities,  and  its  relations.  It  rings  very  true,  and  has  no  decadent 
touch  in  it:  — 
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I  am  made  up  of  an  intensest  life 
...  a  principle  of  restlessness 

Which  would  be  all,  have,  see,  know,  taste,  feel,  all  — 

this  is  the  note  that  stays  in  the  reader’s  mind.  But  the  poem  is  psychologically 
rather  than  poetically  noteworthy  —  except  as  all  beginnings  are  so;  and 
Browning’s  statement  in  a  note  in  his  collected  poems  that  he  "  acknowledged 
and  retained  it  with  extreme  repugnance,”  shows  how  fully  he  recognized  this. 

In  '  Paracelsus,’  his  next  long  poem,  published  some  two  years  later,  the 
strength  of  his  later  work  is  first  definitely  felt.  Taking  for  theme  the  life 
of  the  sixteenth-century  physician,  astrologer,  alchemist,  conjuror  —  com¬ 
pound  of  Faust  and  Cagliostro,  mixture  of  truth-seeker,  charlatan,  and 
dreamer  —  Browning  makes  of  it  the  history  of  the  soul  of  a  feverish  aspirant 
after  the  finality  of  intellectual  power,  the  knowledge  which  should  be  for 
man  the  key  to  the  universe;  the  tragedy  of  its  failure,  and  the  greater  tragedy 
of  its  discovery  of  the  barrenness  of  the  effort,  and  the  omission  from  its 
scheme  of  life  of  an  element  without  which  power  was  impotent. 

Yet,  constituted  thus  and  thus  endowed, 

I  failed;  I  gazed  on  power  till  I  grew  blind. 

Power  —  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  that; 

That  only  I  thought  should  be  preserved,  increased. 


I  learned  my  own  deep  error:  love’s  undoing 
Taught  me  the  worth  of  love  in  man’s  estate, 

And  what  proportion  love  should  hold  with  power 

In  his  right  constitution;  love  preceding 

Power,  and  with  much  power  always  much  more  love. 

'Paracelsus’  is  the  work  of  a  man  still  far  from  maturity;  but  it  is 
Browning’s  first  use  of  a  type  of  poem  in  which  his  powers  were  to  find  one 
of  their  chief  manifestations  —  a  psychological  history,  told  with  so  slight 
an  aid  from  "an  external  machinery  of  incidents”  (to  use  his  own  phrase), 
or  from  conventional  dramatic  arrangement,  as  to  constitute  a  form  virtually 
new. 

This  was  to  be  notably  the  method  of  'Sordello,’  which  appeared  in  1840. 
In  a  note  written  twenty-three  years  later  to  his  friend  Milsand,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  as  a  dedication  to  '  Sordello  ’  in  his  collected  works,  he  defined  the  form 
and  its  reason  most  exactly:  —  "  The  historical  decoration  was  purposely  of 
no  more  importance  than  a  background  requires,  and  my  stress  lay  on  the 
incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul;  little  else  is  worth  study.”  This  poem, 
with  its  "  historical  decoration  ”  or  "  background  ”  from  the  Guelf  and 
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Ghibelline  struggles  in  Italy,  carries  out  this  design  in  a  fashion  that  defies 
description  or  characterization.  With  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of  psychological 
suggestion,  its  interwoven  discussion  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  life 
and  thought,  its  metaphysical  speculation,  it  may  well  give  pause  to  the 
reader  who  makes  his  first  approach  to  Browning  through  it,  and  send  him 
back  —  if  he  begins,  as  is  likely,  with  the  feeling  of  one  challenged  to  an 
intellectual  task  —  baffled  by  the  intricacy  of  its  ways  and  without  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  what  it  contains  or  leads  to.  Sir  Augustine  Birrell  says  of  it:  — 

"We  have  all  heard  of  the  young  architect  who  forgot  to  put  a  staircase 
in  his  house,  which  contained  fine  rooms  but  no  way  of  getting  into  them. 
'  Sordello  ’  is  a  poem  without  a  staircase.  The  author,  still  in  his  twenties, 
essayed  a  high  thing.  For  his  subject 

He  singled  out 

Sordello  compassed  murkily  about 

With  ravage  of  six  long  sad  hundred  years. 

"  He  partially  failed;  and  the  British  public,  with  its  accustomed  generosity, 
and  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  encourage  the  others,  has  never  ceased  girding  at 
him  because,  forty-two  years  ago,  he  published  at  his  own  charges  a  little 
book  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  even  such  of  them  as  were  then 
able  to  read  could  not  understand.” 

With  '  Sordello,’  however,  ended  for  many  years  —  until  he  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  have  taken  it  up  in  a  greatly  disciplined  and  more  powerful  form 
in  'The  Ring  and  the  Book’  and  others  —  this  type  and  this  length  of  the 
psychological  poem  for  Browning;  and  now  began  that  part  of  his  work  which 
is  his  best  gift  to  English  literature. 

Four  years  before  the  publication  of  '  Sordello  ’  he  had  written  one  play, 
'  Strafford,’  of  which  the  name  sufficiently  indicates  the  subject,  which  had 
been  put  upon  the  stage  with  some  success  by  Macready;  —  the  forerunner 
of  a  noble  series  of  poems  in  dramatic  form,  most  conveniently  mentioned 
here  together,  though  not  always  in  chronological  order.  They  were  '  The 
Blot  on  the  ’Scutcheon,’  perhaps  the  finest  of  those  actually  fitted  for  the 
stage;  'Colombe’s  Birthday’;  'King  Victor  and  King  Charles’;  'The  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Druses  ’ ;  '  Luria  ’ ;  '  A  Soul’s  Tragedy  ’  ;  '  In  a  Balcony  ’ ;  and  — 
though  less  on  the  conventional  lines  of  a  play  than  the  others  —  perhaps  the 
finest  dramatic  poem  of  them  all,  'Pippa  Passes,’  which,  among  the  earlier 
(it  was  published  in  1841),  is  also  among  the  finest  of  all  Browning’s  works. 

Interspersed  with  these  during  the  fifteen  years  between  1840  and  1855, 
and  following  them  during  the  next  five,  appeared  the  greater  number  of  the 
single  shorter  poems  which  make  his  most  generally  recognized,  his  highest, 
and  his  unquestionably  permanent  title  to  rank  among  the  first  of  English 
poets.  Manifestly,  it  is  impossible  and  needless  to  recall  any  number  of  these 
here  by  even  the  briefest  description;  and  merely  to  enumerate  the  chief 
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among  them  would  be  to  repeat  a  familiar  catalogue,  except  as  they  illustrate 
the  points  of  a  later  general  consideration. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  list  of  Browning’s  works,  reference  is  necessary  to 
the  group  of  books  of  his  later  years:  the  two  self-called  narrative  poems,  '  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,’  with  its  vast  length,  and  '  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Coun¬ 
try,’  its  fellow  in  method  if  not  in  extent.  Sir  Augustine  Birrell  (it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  him  again,  as  one  who  has  not  merged  the  appreciator  in  the 
adulator)  calls  'The  Ring  and  the  Book’  "a  huge  novel  in  20,000  lines  — 
told  after  the  method  not  of  Scott,  but  of  Balzac;  it  tears  the  hearts  out  of 
a  dozen  characters;  it  tells  the  same  story  from  ten  different  points  of  view. 
It  is  loaded  with  detail  of  every  kind  and  description:  you  are  let  off  nothing.” 
But  he  adds  later:  —  "  If  you  are  prepared  for  this,  you  will  have  your  re¬ 
ward;  for  the  style,  though  rugged  and  involved,  is  throughout,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  speeches  of  counsel,  eloquent  and  at  times  superb:  and  as  for 
the  matter  —  if  your  interest  in  human  nature  is  keen,  curious,  almost  pro¬ 
fessional;  if  nothing  man,  woman,  or  child  has  been,  done,  or  suffered,  or  con¬ 
ceivably  can  be,  do,  or  suffer,  is  without  interest  for  you;  if  you  are  fond  of 
analysis,  and  do  not  shrink  from  dissection  —  you  will  prize  '  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  ’  as  the  surgeon  prizes  the  last  great  contribution  to  comparative 
anatomy  or  pathology.” 

This  is  the  key  of  the  matter:  the  reader  who  has  learned,  through  his 
greater  work,  to  follow  with  interest  the  very  analytic  exercises,  and  as  it  were 
tours  de  force  of  Browning’s  mind,  will  prize  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ’  and 
'  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country  ’  ;  even  he  will  prize  but  little  the  two  '  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Balaustion,’  '  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,’  '  The  Inn  Album,’ 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  latest  works  in  the  same  genre.  But  he  can  well 
do  without  them,  and  still  have  the  inexhaustible  left. 

The  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  his  own  generation  toward  Browning’s  poetry 
will  probably  be  hardly  understood  by  the  future,  and  is  not  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend  even  now  for  those  who  have  the  whole  body  of  his  work  before 
them.  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  "  crude  preliminary  sketch  ”  '  Pauline  ’ 
should  have  given  only  the  bare  hint  of  a  poet  to  the  few  dozen  people  who 
saw  that  it  was  out  of  the  common;  that  'Paracelsus’  should  have  carried 
the  information  —  though  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  only  a  small  circle;  and 
especially  that  '  Sordello,’  a  clear  call  to  a  few,  should  have  sounded  to  even 
an  intelligent  many  like  an  exercise  in  intricacy,  and  to  the  world  at  large 
like  something  to  which  it  is  useless  to  listen.  Or,  to  look  at  the  other  end 
of  his  career,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  work  of  his  last  period  — '  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,’  '  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country  ’  —  those  wonderful 
minute  studies  of  human  motive,  made  with  the  highly  specialized  skill  of  the 
psychical  surgeon  and  with  the  confidence  of  another  Balzac  in  the  reader’s 
following  power  —  should  always  remain  more  or  less  esoteric  literature.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  between  these  lie  the  most  vivid  and  intensely 
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dramatic  series  of  short  poems  in  English  —  those  grouped  in  the  unfortu¬ 
nately  diverse  editions  of  his  works  under  the  rubrics  'Men  and  Women,’ 

'  Dramatic  Lyrics/  '  Dramatic  Romances,’  '  Dramatis  Personas,’  and  the  rest, 
as  well  as  larger  masterpieces  of  the  broad  appeal  of  '  Pippa  Passes,’  '  A  Blot 
on  the  ’Scutcheon,’  or  '  In  a  Balcony  ’  —  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  Brown¬ 
ing  did  not  earlier  become  the  familiar  and  inspiring  poet  of  a  larger  body 
of  readers.  Undoubtedly,  even  after  Browning’s  death  and  the  publication 
of  his  complete  works,  a  large  number  of  intelligent  persons  still  suspected  the 
note  of  affectation  in  the  man  who  declared  his  full  and  intense  enjoyment  — 
not  only  his  admiration  —  of  Browning;  a  suspicion  showing  not  only  the 
persistence  of  the  Sordello-born  tradition  of  "  obscurity,”  but  the  harm 
worked  by  those  commentators  who  approached  him  as  a  problem.  Not  all 
commentators  share  this  reproach;  but  as  Browning  makes  Bishop  Blougram 
say:  — 

Even  your  prime  men  who  appraise  their  kind 
Are  men  still,  catch  a  wheel  within  a  wheel, 

See  more  in  a  truth  than  the  truth’s  simple  self  — 

Confuse  themselves  — 

and  beyond  question  such  persons  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  to  come,  everyone  who  speaks  of  Browning  to  a  general  audience 
will  feel  that  he  has  some  cant  to  clear  away.  If  he  can  make  them  read  this 
body  of  intensely  human,  essentially  simple  and  direct  dramatic  and  lyrical 
work,  he  will  help  to  bring  about  the  time  when  the  once  popular  attitude 
will  seem  as  unjustifiable  as  to  judge  Goethe  only  by  the  second  part  of 
'  Faust.’ 

The  first  great  characteristic  of  Browning’s  poetry  is  undoubtedly  the  essen¬ 
tial,  elemental  quality  of  its  humanity  —  a  trait  in  which  it  is  surpassed  by 
no  other  English  poetry  but  that  of  Shakespeare.  It  can  be  subtle  to  a  degree 
almost  fantastic  (as  can  Shakespeare’s  to  an  extent  that  familiarity  makes  us 
forget) ;  but  this  is  in  method.  The  stuff  of  it  —  the  texture  of  the  fabric 
which  the  swift  and  intricate  shuttle  is  weaving  —  is  always  something  in 
which  the  human  being  is  vitally,  not  merely  esthetically  interested.  It  deals 
with  no  shadows,  and  indeed  with  few  abstractions,  except  those  that  form 
a  part  of  vital  problems  —  a  statement  which  may  provoke  the  scoffer,  but 
will  be  found  to  be  true. 

A  second  characteristic,  which,  if  not  a  necessary  result  of  this  first,  would 
at  least  be  impossible  without  it,  is  the  extent  to  which  Browning’s  poetry  pro¬ 
duces  its  effect  by  suggestion  rather  than  by  elaboration;  by  stimulating 
thought,  emotion,  and  the  esthetic  sense,  instead  of  seeking  to  satisfy  any  one 
of  these  —  especially  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  only  soothing  the  last. 
The  comparison  of  his  poetry  with  —  for  instance  —  Tennyson’s,  in  this 
respect,  is  instructive,  if  it  is  possibly  unjust  to  both. 
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And  a  third  trait  in  Browning  —  to  make  an  end  of  a  dangerously  categor¬ 
ical  attempt  to  characterize  him  —  follows  logically  from  this  second;  its 
extreme  compactness  and  concentration.  Browning  sometimes  dwells  long  — 
even  dallies  —  over  an  idea,  as  does  Shakespeare;  turns  it,  shows  its  every 
facet;  and  even  then  it  is  noticeable,  as  with  the  greater  master,  that  every 
individual  phrase  with  which  he  does  so  is  practically  exhaustive  of  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  that  particular  aspect.  But  commonly  he  crowds  idea  upon  idea 
even  in  his  lyrics,  and  —  strangely  enough  —  without  losing  the  lyric  quality; 
each  thought  pressed  down  to  its  very  essence,  and  each  with  that  germinal 
power  that  makes  the  reading  of  him  one  of  the  most  stimulating  things  to 
be  had  from  literature.  His  figures  especially  are  apt  and  telling  in  the  very 
minimum  of  words;  they  say  it  all,  like  the  unsurpassable  Shakespearean 
example  of  "  the  dyer’s  hand  ”  ;  and  the  more  you  think  of  them,  the  more 
you  see  that  not  a  word  could  be  added  or  taken  away. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  quality  of  compactness  is  common  to  all  genius, 
and  of  the  very  essence  of  all  true  poetry;  but  Browning  manifested  it  in  a 
way  of  his  own,  such  as  to  suggest  that  he  believed  in  the  subordination  of 
all  other  qualities  to  it;  even  of  melody,  for  instance,  as  may  be  said  by  his 
critics  and  admitted  in  many  cases  by  even  his  strongest  admirers.  But  all 
things  are  not  given  to  one,  even  among  the  giants;  and  Browning’s  force  with 
its  measure  of  melody  (which  is  often  great)  has  its  place  among  others’ 
melody  with  its  measure  of  force.  Open  at  random:  here  are  two  lines  in  'A 
Toccata  of  Galuppi’s,’  not  deficient  in  melody  by  any  means:  — 

Dear  dead  women  —  with  such  hair,  too:  what’s  become  of  all  the  gold 

Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  —  I  feel  chilly  and  grown  old. 

This  is  not  Villon’s  'Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies,’  nor  even  Tennyson’s  'Dream 
of  Fair  Women  ’  ;  but  a  master  can  still  say  a  good  deal  in  two  lines. 

What  is  called  the  "  roughness  ”  of  Browning’s  verse  is  at  all  events  never 
the  roughness  that  comes  from  mismanagement  or  disregard  of  the  form 
chosen.  He  has  an  unerring  ear  for  time  and  quantity;  and  his  subordination 
to  the  laws  of  his  meter  is  extraordinary  in  its  minuteness.  Of  ringing  lines 
there  are  many;  of  broadly  sonorous  or  softly  melodious  ones  but  few;  and 
especially  (if  one  chooses  to  go  into  details  of  technic)  he  seems  curiously 
without  that  use  of  the  broad  vowels  which  underlies  the  melody  of  so  many 
great  passages  of  English  poetry.  Except  in  the  one  remarkable  instance  of 
'  How  we  Carried  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,’  there  is  little  onomat¬ 
opoeia,  and  almost  no  note  of  the  flute;  no  "  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial 
elms  ”  or  "  lucent  sirops  tinct  with  cinnamon.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
management  of  meters  like  that  of  'Love  Among  the  Ruins,’  for  instance,  he 
shows  a  different  side;  the  pure  lyrics  in  '  Pippa  Passes’  and  elsewhere  sing 
themselves;  and  there  are  memorable  cadences  in  some  of  the  more  medi¬ 
tative  poems,  like  '  By  the  Fireside.’ 
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The  vividness  and  vigor  and  truth  of  Browning’s  embodiments  of  char¬ 
acter  come,  it  is  needless  to  say,  from  the  same  power  that  has  created  all 
great  dramatic  work  —  the  capacity  for  incarnating  not  a  quality  or  an  ideal, 
but  the  mixture  and  balance  of  qualities  that  make  up  the  real  human  being. 
There  is  not  a  walking  phantom  among  them,  or  a  lay-figure  to  hang  senti¬ 
ment  on.  It  is  this  complete  absence  of  the  false  note  that  gives  to  certain 
of  Browning’s  poems  the  finality  which  is  felt  in  all  consummate  works  of 
art,  great  and  small;  the  sense  that  they  convey,  if  not  the  last  word,  at  least 
the  last  necessary  word,  on  their  subject.  '  Andrea  del  Sarto  ’  is  in  its  way  the 
whole  problem  of  the  artist-ideal,  the  weak  will  and  the  inner  failure,  in  all 
times  and  guises;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  gamut,  nobody  will  ever  need 
again  to  set  forth  Bishop  Blougram’s  attitude,  or  even  that  of  Mr.  Sludge 
the  Medium.  Of  the  informing,  almost  exuberant  vitality  of  all  the  lyric 
and  dramatic  poems,  it  is  needless  to  speak;  that  fairly  leaps  to  meet  the 
reader  at  every  page  of  them,  and  a  quality  of  it  is  their  essential  optimism. 

What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears? 

Now  that  I  come  to  die, 

Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears? 

Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I! 

The  world  was  never  a  vale  of  tears  to  Robert  Browning,  man  or  poet;  but 
a  world  of  men  and  women,  with  plenty  of  red  corpuscles  in  their  blood. 

E.  L.  Burlingame 


SONGS  FROM  'PIPPA  PASSES’ 


ALL  SERVICE  RANKS  THE  SAME  WITH  GOD 


A  LL  service  ranks  the  same  with  God: 
ZJX  If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 
A.  JJL  Paradise,  his  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work  —  God’s  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 
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II 

THE  YEAR’S  AT  THE  SPRING 

The  year’s  at  the  spring 
And  day’s  at  the  morn; 
Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hill-side’s  dew-pearled; 
The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn: 

God’s  in  his  heaven  — 

All’s  right  with  the  world! 


Ill 

GIVE  HER  BUT  A  LEAST  EXCUSE  TO  LOVE  ME 

Give  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me! 

When  —  where  — 

How  —  can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 

If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there, 

There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me? 

("Hist!”  —  said  Kate  the  Queen; 

But  "Oh!  ”  —  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 
"  ’Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 

Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes!  ”) 

Is  she  wronged?  —  To  the  rescue  of  her  honor, 

My  heart! 

Is  she  poor?  —  What  costs  it  to  be  styled  a  donor? 
Merely  an  earth  to  cleave,  a  sea  to  part. 

But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  all  this  upon  her! 
("Nay,  list!  ”  —  bade  Kate  the  Queen; 

And  still  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 

"  ’Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 

Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses!  ”) 
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MY  LAST  DUCHESS 
FERRARA 

THAT’S  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Fra  Pandolf’s  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Will’t  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?  I  said 
"Fra  Pandolf”  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 

How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  ’twas  not 
Her  husband’s  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess’  cheek:  perhaps 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  "  Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady’s  wrist  too  much,”  or  "  Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:  ”  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A  heart  —  how  shall  I  say?  —  too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate’er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  ’twas  all  one!  My  favor  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace  —  all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men  —  good!  but  thanked 
Somehow  —  I  know  not  how  —  as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 
With  anybody’s  gift.  Who’d  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech —  (which  I  have  not)  — to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "  Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss, 
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Or  there  exceed  the  mark  ”  —  and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 
Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

—  E’en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.  Oh,  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 
Whene’er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile?  This  grew;  I  gave  commands; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.  Will ’t  please  you  rise?  We’ll  meet 
The  company  below  then.  I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master’s  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretense 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter’s  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.  Nay,  we’ll  go 
Together  down,  sir.  Notice  Neptune,  though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 


COUNT  GISMOND 
AIX  IN  PROVENCE 

I 

CHRIST  GOD  who  savest  man,  save  most 
Of  men  Count  Gismond  who  saved  me! 
Count  Gauthier,  when  he  chose  his  post, 
Chose  time  and  place  and  company 
To  suit  it;  when  he  struck  at  length 
My  honor,  ’twas  with  all  his  strength. 


II 

And  doubtlessly  ere  he  could  draw 

All  points  to  one,  he  must  have  schemed! 
That  miserable  morning  saw 
Few  half  so  happy  as  I  seemed, 

While  being  dressed  in  queen’s  array 
To  give  our  tourney  prize  away. 
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in 

I  thought  they  loved  me,  did  me  grace 

To  please  themselves;  ’twas  all  their  deed; 
God  makes,  or  fair  or  foul,  our  face; 

If  showing  mine  so  caused  to  bleed 
My  cousins’  hearts,  they  should  have  dropped 
A  word,  and  straight  the  play  had  stopped. 

IV 

They,  too,  so  beauteous!  Each  a  queen 
By  virtue  of  her  brow  and  breast; 

Not  needing  to  be  crowned,  I  mean, 

As  I  do.  E’en  when  I  was  dressed, 

Had  either  of  them  spoke,  instead 
Of  glancing  sideways  with  still  head! 

V 

But  no:  they  let  me  laugh,  and  sing 

My  birthday  song  quite  through,  adjust 
The  last  rose  in  my  garland,  fling 
A  last  look  on  the  mirror,  trust 
My  arms  to  each  an  arm  of  theirs, 

And  so  descend  the  castle-stairs  — 

VI 

And  come  out  on  the  morning-troop 
Of  merry  friends  who  kissed  my  cheek, 
And  called  me  queen,  and  made  me  stoop 
Under  the  canopy —  (a  streak 
That  pierced  it,  of  the  outside  sun, 

Powdered  with  gold  its  gloom’s  soft  dun)  — 

VII 

And  they  could  let  me  take  my  state 
And  foolish  throne  amid  applause 
Of  all  come  there  to  celebrate 

My  queen’s-day  —  Oh,  I  think  the  cause 
Of  much  was,  they  forgot  no  crowd 
Makes  up  for  parents  in  their  shroud! 
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VIII 

Howe’er  that  be,  all  eyes  were  bent 
Upon  me,  when  my  cousins  cast 
Theirs  down;  ’twas  time  I  should  present 
The  victor’s  crown,  but  .  .  .  there,  ’twill  last 
No  long  time  .  .  .  the  old  mist  again 
Blinds  me  as  then  it  did.  How  vain! 

IX 

See!  Gismond’s  at  the  gate,  in  talk 
With  his  two  boys:  I  can  proceed. 

Well,  at  that  moment,  who  should  stalk 
Forth  boldly  —  to  my  face,  indeed  — 

But  Gauthier,  and  he  thundered,  "  Stay!  ” 

And  all  stayed.  "  Bring  no  crowns,  I  say! 

X 

"  Bring  torches!  Wind  the  penance-sheet 
About  her!  Let  her  shun  the  chaste, 

Or  lay  herself  before  their  feet! 

Shall  she  whose  body  I  embraced 
A  night  long,  queen  it  in  the  day? 

For  honor’s  sake  no  crowns,  I  say!  ” 

XI 

I?  What  I  answered?  As  I  live, 

I  never  fancied  such  a  thing 
As  answer  possible  to  give. 

What  says  the  body  when  they  spring 
Some  monstrous  torture-engine’s  whole 
Strength  on  it?  No  more  says  the  soul. 

XII 

Till  out  strode  Gismond;  then  I  knew 
That  I  was  saved.  I  never  met 
His  face  before,  but,  at  first  view, 

I  felt  quite  sure  that  God  had  set 
Himself  to  Satan;  who  would  spend 
A  minute’s  mistrust  on  the  end? 
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XIII 

He  strode  to  Gauthier,  in  his  throat 

Gave  him  the  lie,  then  struck  his  mouth 
With  one  back-handed  blow  that  wrote 

In  blood  men’s  verdict  there.  North,  South, 
East,  West,  I  looked.  The  lie  was  dead, 

And  damned,  and  truth  stood  up  instead. 

XIV 

This  glads  me  most,  that  I  enjoyed 

The  heart  of  the  joy,  with  my  content 
In  watching  Gismond  unalloyed 
By  any  doubt  of  the  event: 

God  took  that  on  him  —  I  was  bid 
Watch  Gismond  for  my  part:  I  did. 

XV 

Did  I  not  watch  him  while  he  let 
His  armorer  just  brace  his  greaves, 

Rivet  his  hauberk,  on  the  fret 

The  while!  His  foot  .  .  .  my  memory  leaves 
No  least  stamp  out,  nor  how  anon 
He  pulled  his  ringing  gauntlets  on. 

XVI 

And  e’en  before  the  trumpet’s  sound 

Was  finished,  prone  lay  the  false  knight, 
Prone  as  his  lie,  upon  the  ground: 

Gismond  flew  at  him,  used  no  sleight 
O’  the  sword,  but  open-breasted  rove, 

Cleaving  till  out  the  truth  he  clove. 

XVII 

Which  done,  he  dragged  him  to  my  feet 
And  said,  "  Here  die,  but  end  thy  breath 
In  full  confession,  lest  thou  fleet 

From  my  first,  to  God’s  second  death! 

Say,  hast  thou  lied?  ”  And,  "  I  have  lied 
To  God  and  her,”  he  said,  and  died. 
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XVIII 

Then  Gismond,  kneeling  to  me,  asked 
—  What  safe  my  heart  holds,  though  no  word 
Could  I  repeat  now,  if  I  tasked 
My  powers  forever,  to  a  third 
Dear  even  as  you  are.  Pass  the  rest 
Until  I  sank  upon  his  breast. 

XIX 

Over  my  head  his  arm  he  flung 

Against  the  world;  and  scarce  I  felt 
His  sword  (that  dripped  by  me  and  swung) 

A  little  shifted  in  its  belt; 

For  he  began  to  say  the  while 
How  South  our  home  lay  many  a  mile. 

XX 

So  ’mid  the  shouting  multitude 

We  two  walked  forth  to  never  more 
Return.  My  cousins  have  pursued 
Their  life,  untroubled  as  before 
I  vexed  them.  Gauthier’s  dwelling-place 
God  lighten!  May  his  soul  find  grace! 

XXI 

Our  elder  boy  has  got  the  clear 

Great  brow;  though  when  his  brother’s  black 
Full  eye  shows  scorn,  it  .  .  .  Gismond  here? 

And  have  you  brought  my  tercel  back? 

I  was  just  telling  Adela 

How  many  birds  it  struck  since  May. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP 
I 

YOU  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon; 
A  mile  or  so  away, 

On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 
Stood  on  our  storming-day; 
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With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 

As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 
Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

II 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plans 
That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 

Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 
Waver  at  yonder  wall”  — 

Out  ’twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 
A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 
Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

III 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse’s  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  could  suspect  — 

(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 

You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 
Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

IV 

"Well,”  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God’s  grace 
We’ve  got  you  Ratisbon! 

The  Marshal’s  in  the  market-place, 

And  you’ll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 
Where  I,  to  heart’s  desire, 

Perched  him!  ”  The  chief’s  eye  flashed;  his  plans 
Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

V 

The  chief’s  eye  flashed;  but  presently 
Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle’s  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes; 
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"You’re  wounded!”  "Nay,”  the  soldier’s  pride 
Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 

"  I’m  killed,  Sire!  ”  And  his  chief  beside, 
Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 


THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND 

THAT  second  time  they  hunted  me 

From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea, 
And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 
Her  blood-hounds  through  the  country-side, 
Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace  — 

I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 

Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 

Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 

The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above, 

Bright  creeping  through  the  moss  they  love: 

—  How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost! 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 
The  country  in  my  very  sight; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 

The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay 
With  signal  fires;  well,  there  I  lay 
Close  covered  o’er  in  my  recess, 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend, 

And  Charles’s  miserable  end, 

And  much  beside,  two  days;  the  third, 

Hunger  o’ercame  me  when  I  heard 
The  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  work  among  the  maize;  you  know, 

With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring 
Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 
With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task, 

And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 
To  keep  the  sun’s  heat  from  the  wine; 

These  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line. 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 

The  peasants  from  the  village,  too; 

For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 
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To  help,  I  knew.  When  these  had  passed, 

I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last, 

Taking  the  chance:  she  did  not  start, 

Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart, 

One  instant  rapidly  glanced  round, 

And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground. 

A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt; 

She  picked  my  glove  up  while  she  stripped 
A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast. 

Then  I  drew  breath;  they  disappeared: 

It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 

Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts;  on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy. 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 

Which,  when  ’twas  told  her,  could  not  fail 

Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth; 

I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 
This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 

And  no  temptation  to  betray. 

But  when  I  saw  that  woman’s  face, 

Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace, 

Our  Italy’s  own  attitude 

In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood, 

Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm, 

To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm  — 

At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 

I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 
They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 
The  Austrians  over  us;  the  State 
Will  give  you  gold  —  oh,  gold  so  much  — 

If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch, 

And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know, 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe. 

Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 

And  also  paper,  pen  and  ink, 

And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 
To  Padua,  which  you’ll  reach  at  night 
Before  the  duomo  shuts;  go  in, 

And  wait  till  Tenebrae  begin; 
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Walk  to  the  third  confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall, 

And  kneeling  whisper,  Whence  comes  peace? 
Say  it  a  second  time,  then  cease; 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns, 

From  Christ  and  Freedom;  what  concerns 
'  T he  cause  of  Peace?  —  for  answer,  slip 
My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip; 

Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done 
Our  mother  service  —  I,  the  son, 

As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land!  ” 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes: 

I  was  no  surer  of  sunrise 
Than  of  her  coming.  We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover  —  stout  and  tall, 

She  said  —  then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 

"He  could  do  much”  —  as  if  some  doubt 
Entered  her  heart  —  then,  passing  out, 

"  She  could  not  speak  for  others,  who 
Had  other  thoughts;  herself  she  knew;  ” 

And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 

After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued 
Another  path;  at  last  arrived 
The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 
To  furnish  me:  she  brought  the  news. 

For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 
But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 
Upon  her  head  —  "  This  faith  was  shown 
To  Italy,  our  mother;  she 
Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee.” 

She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore; 

I  left  and  never  saw  her  more. 

How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning  —  much  less  wished  for  —  aught 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 

For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die! 

I  never  was  in  love;  and  since 

Charles  proved  false,  what  shall  now  convince 
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My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend? 

However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 
Real  wishes  on  myself  —  say,  three  — 

I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be. 

I  would  grasp  Metternich  until 

I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 

In  blood  through  these  two  hands.  And  next 

—  Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed  — 
Charles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part, 
Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  heart 
Under  his  new  employers.  Last 

—  Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wish?  For  fast 
Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. 

If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length 
My  father’s  house  again,  how  scared 
They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared! 

My  brothers  live  in  Austria’s  pay 

—  Disowned  me  long  ago,  men  say; 

And  all  my  early  mates  who  used 
To  praise  me  so  —  perhaps  induced 
More  than  one  early  step  of  mine  — 

Are  turning  wise:  while  some  opine 

"  Freedom  grows  license,”  some  suspect 
"  Haste  breeds  delay,”  and  recollect 
They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure! 

So,  with  a  sullen  "  All’s  for  best,” 

The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 

I  think  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land, 

Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles, 

And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
With  the  calm  smile;  some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt;  what  harm 
If  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench, 

And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust, 

Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes  —  just 
Her  children’s  ages  and  their  names, 

And  what  may  be  the  husband’s  aims 
For  each  of  them.  I’d  talk  this  out, 

And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about, 
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Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 
Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way. 

So  much  for  idle  wishing  — how 
It  steals  the  time!  To  business  now. 


THE  LOST  LEADER 
I 

JUST  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat  — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote; 

They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 

How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Rags  —  were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud! 

We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 

Shakspere  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us  —  they  watch  from  their  graves! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen 
—  He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 

II 

We  shall  march  prospering  —  not  through  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us  —  not  from  his  lyre; 

Deeds  will  be  done  —  while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire; 

Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 

One  more  devil’s-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God! 

Life’s  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  us! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain, 

Forced  praise  on  our  part  —  the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again! 

Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him  —  strike  gallantly, 
Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own; 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 
Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne! 
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HOME-THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD 
I 

OH,  to  be  in  England, 

Now  that  April’s  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  —  now! 

II 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops  —  at  the  bent  spray’s  edge  — 
That’s  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture!- 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children’s  dower 
—  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower! 


SAUL 

I 

SAID  Abner,  "At  last  thou  art  come!  Ere  I  tell,  ere  thou  speak, 

Kiss  my  cheek,  wish  me  well!  ”  Then  I  wished  it,  and  did  kiss  his  cheek. 
And  he:  "  Since  the  King,  O  my  friend,  for  thy  countenance  sent, 
Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we;  nor  until  from  his  tent 
Thou  return  with  the  joyful  assurance  the  King  liveth  yet, 

Shall  our  lip  with  the  honey  be  bright,  with  the  water  be  wet. 

For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent’s  silence,  a  space  of  three  days, 

Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants,  of  prayer  nor  of  praise, 

To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  have  ended  their  strife, 

And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  back  upon  life. 
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II 

"Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,  O  beloved!  God’s  child  with  his  dew 
On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those  lilies  still  living-  and  blue 
Just  broken  to  twine  round  thy  harp-strings,  as  if  no  wild  heat 
Were  now  raging  to  torture  the  desert.” 

III 

Then  I,  as  was  meet, 

Knelt  down  to  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  rose  on  my  feet, 

And  ran  o’er  the  sand  burnt  to  powder.  The  tent  was  unlooped; 

I  pulled  up  the  spear  that  obstructed,  and  under  I  stooped; 

Hands  and  knees  on  the  slippery  grass-patch,  all  withered  and  gone, 

That  extends  to  the  second  enclosure,  I  groped  my  way  on 

Till  I  felt  where  the  foldskirts  fly  open.  Then  once  more  I  prayed, 

And  opened  the  foldskirts  and  entered,  and  was  not  afraid 
But  spoke,  "  Here  is  David,  thy  servant!  ”  And  no  voice  replied. 

At  the  first  I  saw  naught  but  the  blackness;  but  soon  I  descried 
A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness — the  vast,  the  upright 
Main  prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion;  and  slow  into  sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and  blackest  of  all. 

Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  through  the  tent  roof,  showed  Saul. 

IV 

He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent-drop,  both  arms  stretched  out  wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  center,  that  goes  to  each  side; 

He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there  as,  caught  in  his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change,  the  king  serpent  all  heavily  hangs, 

Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till  deliverance  come 

With  the  spring-time  —  so  agonized  Saul,  drear  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb. 

V 

Then  I  tuned  my  harp  —  took  off  the  lilies  we  twine  round  its  chords 
Lest  they  snap  ’neath  the  stress  of  the  noontide  —  those  sunbeams  like 
swords! 

And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep  know,  as,  one  after  one, 

So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door  till  folding  be  done. 

They  are  white  and  untorn  by  the  bushes,  for  lo,  they  have  fed 
Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water  within  the  stream’s  bed; 

And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging,  as  star  follows  star 
Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us  —  so  blue  and  so  far! 
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VI 

—  Then  the  tune,  for  which  quails  on  the  cornland  will  each  leave  his  mate 
To  fly  after  the  player;  then,  what  makes  the  crickets  elate 
Till  for  boldness  they  fight  one  another;  and  then,  what  has  weight 
To  set  the  quick  jerboa  a-musing  outside  his  sand-house  — 

There  are  none  such  as  he  for  a  wonder,  half  bird  and  half  mouse! 

God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our  fear, 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here. 

VII 

Then  I  played  the  help-tune  of  our  reapers,  their  wine-song,  when  hand 
Grasps  at  hand,  eye  lights  eye  in  good  friendship,  and  great  hearts  expand 
And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world’s  life.  —  And  then,  the  last  song 
When  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  journey  —  "  Bear,  bear  him  along 
With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  dead  flowerets!  Are  balm-seeds  not  here 
To  console  us?  The  land  has  none  left  such  as  he  on  the  bier. 

Oh,  would  we  might  keep  thee,  my  brother  ”  —  And  then,  the  glad  chaunt 
Of  the  marriage  —  first  go  the  young  maidens,  next,  she  whom  we  vaunt 
As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwelling.  —  And  then,  the  great  march 
Wherein  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him  and  buttress  an  arch 
Naught  can  break;  who  shall  harm  them,  our  friends?  —  Then,  the  chorus  in¬ 
toned 

As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory  enthroned. 

But  I  stopped  here:  for  here  in  the  darkness  Saul  groaned. 

VIII 

And  I  paused,  held  my  breath  in  such  silence,  and  listened  apart; 

And  the  tent  shook,  for  mighty  Saul  shuddered:  and  sparkles  ’gan  dart 
From  the  jewels  that  woke  in  his  turban,  at  once  with  a  start, 

All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubies  courageous  at  heart. 

So  the  head;  but  the  body  still  moved  not,  still  hung  there  erect. 

And  I  bent  once  again  to  my  playing,  pursued  it  unchecked, 

As  I  sang:  — 

IX 

"  Oh,  our  manhood’s  prime  vigor!  No  spirit  feels  waste, 

Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor  sinew  unbraced. 

Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living!  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock, 

The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool’s  living  water,  the  hunt  of  the  bear, 

And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair. 
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And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold  dust  divine, 

And  the  locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher,  the  full  draft  of  wine, 

And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  v/ont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 

How  good  is  man’s  life,  the  mere  living?  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy! 

Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locks  of  thy  father,  whose  sword  thou  didst 
guard 

When  he  trusted  thee  forth  with  the  armies,  for  glorious  reward? 

Didst  thou  see  the  thin  hands  of  thy  mother,  held  up  as  men  sung 
The  low  song  of  the  nearly-departed,  and  hear  her  faint  tongue 
Joining  in  while  it  could  to  the  witness,  'Let  one  more  attest 
I  have  lived,  seen  God’s  hand  through  a  lifetime,  and  all  was  for  best?  ’ 
Then  they  sung  through  their  tears  in  strong  triumph,  not  much,  but  the  rest. 
And  thy  brothers,  the  help  and  the  contest,  the  working  whence  grew 
Such  result  as,  from  seething  grape-bundles,  the  spirit  strained  true: 

And  the  friends  of  thy  boyhood  —  that  boyhood  of  wonder  and  hope, 

Present  promise  and  wealth  of  the  future  beyond  the  eye’s  scope  — 

Till  lo,  thou  art  grown  to  a  monarch;  a  people  is  thine: 

And  all  gifts,  which  the  world  offers  singly,  on  one  head  combine! 

On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  and  strength,  love  and  rage  (like  the  throe 
That,  a-work  in  the  rock,  helps  its  labor  and  lets  the  gold  go) , 

High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass  it,  fame  crowning  them  —  all 
Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature  —  King  Saul.” 

X 

And  lo,  with  that  leap  of  my  spirit  —  heart,  hand,  harp  and  voice, 

Each  lifting  Saul’s  name  out  of  sorrow,  each  bidding  rejoice 
Saul’s  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for  —  as  when,  dare  I  say, 

The  Lord’s  army,  in  rapture  of  service,  strains  through  its  array. 

And  upsoareth  the  cherubim-chariot  —  "  Saul!  ”  cried  I,  and  stopped, 

And  waited  the  thing  that  should  follow.  Then  Saul,  who  hung  propped 
By  the  tent’s  cross-support  in  the  center,  was  struck  by  his  name. 

Have  ye  seen  when  Spring’s  arrowy  summons  goes  right  to  the  aim, 

And  some  mountain,  the  last  to  withstand  her,  that  held  (he  alone, 

While  the  vale  laughed  in  freedom  and  flowers)  on  a  broad  bust  of  stone 
A  year’s  snow  bound  about  for  a  breastplate  —  leaves  grasp  of  the  sheet? 

Fold  on  fold  all  at  once  it  crowds  thunderously  down  to  his  feet, 

And  there  fronts  you,  stark,  black,  but  alive  yet,  your  mountain  of  old, 

With  his  rents,  the  successive  bequeathings  of  ages  untold  — 

Yea,  each  harm  got  in  fighting  your  battles,  each  furrow  and  scar 
Of  his  head  thrust  ’twixt  you  and  the  tempest  —  all  hail,  there  they  are! 
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—  Now  again  to  be  softened  with  verdure,  again  hold  the  nest 
Of  the  dove,  tempt  the  goat  and  its  young  to  the  green  on  his  crest 
For  their  food  in  the  ardors  of  summer.  One  long  shudder  thrilled 
All  the  tent  till  the  very  air  tingled,  then  sank  and  was  stilled 
At  the  King’s  self  left  standing  before  me,  released  and  aware. 

What  was  gone,  what  remained?  All  to  traverse  ’twixt  hope  and  despair; 
Death  was  past,  life  not  come:  so  he  waited.  Awhile  his  right  hand 
Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eyes  left  too  vacant,  forthwith  to  remand 
To  their  place  what  new  objects  should  enter:  ’twas  Saul  as  before. 

I  looked  up,  and  dared  gaze  at  those  eyes,  nor  was  hurt  any  more 
Than  by  slow  pallid  sunsets  in  autumn,  ye  watch  from  the  shore, 

At  their  sad  level  gaze  o’er  the  ocean  —  a  sun’s  slow  decline 
Over  hills  which,  resolved  in  stern  silence,  o’erlap  and  entwine 
Base  with  base  to  knit  strength  more  intensely;  so,  arm  folded  arm 
O’er  the  chest  whose  slow  heavings  subsided. 


xi  ; 

What  spell  or  what  charm 

(For,  awhile  there  was  trouble  within  me) ,  what  next  should  I  urge 
To  sustain  him  where  song  had  restored  him?  —  Song  filled  to  the  verge 
His  cup  with  the  wine  of  this  life,  pressing  all  that  it  yields 
Of  mere  fruitage,  the  strength  and  the  beauty:  beyond,  on  what  fields, 

Glean  a  vintage  more  potent  and  perfect  to  brighten  the  eye, 

And  bring  blood  to  the  lip,  and  commend  them  the  cup  they  put  by? 

He  saith,  "  It  is  good;  ”  still  he  drinks  not:  he  lets  me  praise  life, 

Gives  assent,  yet  would  die  for  his  own  part. 

XII 

Then  fancies  grew  rife 

Which  had  come  long  ago  on  the  pasture,  when  round  me  the  sheep 
Fed  in  silence  —  above,  the  one  eagle  wheeled  slow  as  in  sleep; 

And  I  lay  in  my  hollow  and  mused  on  the  world  that  might  lie 
’Neath  his  ken,  though  I  saw  but  the  strip  ’twixt  the  hill  and  the  sky: 

And  I  laughed  —  "  Since  my  days  are  ordained  to  be  passed  with  my  flocks, 
Let  me  people  at  least,  with  my  fancies,  the  plains  and  the  rocks, 

Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with,  and  image  the  show 
Of  mankind  as  they  live  in  those  fashions  I  hardly  shall  know! 

Schemes  of  life,  its  best  rules  and  right  uses,  the  courage  that  gains, 

And  the  prudence  that  keeps  what  men  strive  for!  ”  And  now  these  old  trains 
Of  vague  thought  came  again;  I  grew  surer;  so,  once  more  the  string 
Of  my  harp  made  response  to  my  spirit,  as  thus  — 
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XIII 


"Yea,  my  King,” 

I  began  —  "  thou  dost  well  in  rejecting  mere  comforts  that  spring 
From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common  by  man  and  by  brute: 

In  our  flesh  grows  the  branch  of  this  life,  in  our  soul  it  bears  fruit. 

Thou  hast  marked  the  slow  rise  of  the  tree  —  how  its  stem  trembled  first 
Till  it  passed  the  kid’s  lip,  the  stag’s  antler;  then  safely  outburst 
The  fan-branches  all  round;  and  thou  mindest  when  these  too,  in  turn 
Broke  a-bloom  and  the  palm-tree  seemed  perfect:  yet  more  was  to  learn, 

E’en  the  good  that  comes  in  with  the  palm-fruit.  Our  dates  shall  we  slight, 
When  their  juice  brings  a  cure  for  all  sorrow?  or  care  for  the  plight 
Of  the  palm’s  self  whose  slow  growth  produced  them?  Not  so!  stem  and 
branch 

Shall  decay,  nor  be  known  in  their  place,  while  the  palm-wine  shall  stanch 
Every  wound  of  man’s  spirit  in  winter.  I  pour  thee  such  wine. 

Leave  the  flesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  for!  the  spirit  be  thine! 

By  the  spirit,  when  age  shall  o’ercome  thee,  thou  still  shalt  enjoy 
More  indeed,  than  at  first  when  inconscious,  the  life  of  a  boy. 

Crush  that  life,  and  behold  its  wine  running!  Each  deed  thou  hast  done 

Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world;  until  e’en  as  the  sun 

Looking  down  on  the  earth,  though  clouds  spoil  him,  though  tempests  efface, 

Can  find  nothing  his  own  deed  produced  not,  must  everywhere  trace 

The  results  of  his  past  summer-prime  —  so,  each  ray  of  thy  will, 

Every  flash  of  thy  passion  and  prowess,  long  over,  shall  thrill 
Thy  whole  people,  the  countless,  with  ardor,  till  they  too  give  forth 
A  like  cheer  to  their  sons;  who  in  turn,  fill  the  South  and  the  North 
With  the  radiance  thy  deed  was  the  germ  of.  Carouse  in  the  past! 

But  the  license  of  age  has  its  limit;  thou  diest  at  last: 

As  the  lion  when  age  dims  his  eyeball,  the  rose  at  her  height, 

So  with  man  —  so  his  power  and  his  beauty  forever  take  flight. 

No!  Again  a  long  draft  of  my  soul-wine!  Look  forth  o’er  the  years! 

Thou  hast  done  now  with  eyes  for  the  actual;  begin  with  the  seer’s! 

Is  Saul  dead?  In  the  depth  of  the  vale  make  his  tomb  —  bid  arise 
A  gray  mountain  of  marble  heaped  four-square,  till,  built  to  the  skies, 

Let  it  mark  where  the  great  First  King  slumbers:  whose  fame  would  ye  know? 
Up  above  see  the  rock’s  naked  face,  where  the  record  shall  go 
In  great  characters  cut  by  the  scribe  —  Such  was  Saul,  so  he  did; 

With  the  sages  directing  the  work,  by  the  populace  chid  — 

For  not  half,  they’ll  affirm,  is  comprised  there!  Which  fault  to  amend, 

In  the  grove  with  his  kind  grows  the  cedar,  whereon  they  shall  spend 

(See,  in  tablets  ’tis  level  before  them)  their  praise,  and  record 

With,  the  gold  of  the  graver,  Saul’s  story  —  the  statesman’s  great  word 
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Side  by  side  with  the  poet’s  sweet  comment.  The  river’s  a-wave 
With  smooth  paper-reeds  grazing  each  other  when  prophet-winds  rave: 

So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  their  due  and  their  part 
In  thy  being!  Then,  first  of  the  mighty,  thank  God  that  thou  art!  ” 

XIV 

And  behold  while  I  sang  .  .  .  but  O  thou  who  didst  grant  me  that  day, 

And  before  it  not  seldom  hast  granted  thy  help  to  essay, 

Carry  on  and  complete  an  adventure  —  my  shield  and  my  sword 
In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  servant,  thy  word  was  my  word  — 

Still  be  with  me,  who  then  at  the  summit  of  human  endeavor 
And  scaling  the  highest,  man’s  thought  could,  gazed  hopeless  as  ever 
On  the  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me  —  till,  mighty  to  save, 

Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that  distance  —  God’s  throne  from  man’s 
grave! 

Let  me  tell  out  my  tale  to  its  ending  —  my  voice  to  my  heart 
Which  can  scarce  dare  believe  in  what  marvels  last  night  I  took  part, 

As  this  morning  I  gather  the  fragments,  alone  with  my  sheep, 

And  still  fear  lest  the  terrible  glory  evanish  like  sleep! 

For  I  wake  in  the  gray  dewy  covert,  while  Hebron  upheaves 

The  dawn  struggling  with  night  on  his  shoulder,  and  Kidron  retrieves 

Slow  the  damage  of  yesterday’s  sunshine. 

XV 

I  say  then  —  my  song 

While  I  sang  thus,  assuring  the  monarch,  and,  evermore  strong, 

Made  a  proffer  of  good  to  console  him  —  he  slowly  resumed 
His  old  motions  and  habitudes  kingly.  The  right  hand  replumed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure,  adjusted  the  swathes 
Of  his  turban,  and  see  —  the  huge  sweat  that  his  countenance  bathes, 

He  wipes  off  with  the  robe;  and  he  girds  now  his  loins  as  of  yore, 

And  feels  slow  for  the  armlets  of  price,  with  the  clasp  set  before. 

He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory  —  ere  error  had  bent 

The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  communion;  and  still,  though  much  spent 

Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  front  you,  the  same,  God  did  choose, 

To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite  lose. 

So  sank  he  along  by  the  tent-prop,  till,  stayed  by  the  pile 

Of  his  armor  and  war-cloak  and  garments,  he  leaned  there  awhile, 

And  sat  out  my  singing  —  one  arm  round  the  tent-prop,  to  raise 

His  bent  head,  and  the  other  hung  slack  —  till  I  touched  on  the  praise 

I  foresaw  from  all  men  in  all  time,  to  the  man  patient  there; 

And  thus  ended,  the  harp  falling  forward.  Then  first  I  was  ’ware 
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That  he  sat,  as  I  say,  with  my  head  just  above  his  vast  knees 

Which  were  thrust  out  on  each  side  around  me,  like  oak  roots  which  please 

To  encircle  a  lamb  when  it  slumbers.  I  looked  up  to  know 

If  the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  solace:  he  spoke  not,  but  slow 

Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he  laid  it  with  care 

Soft  and  grave,  but  in  the  mild  settled  will,  on  my  brow:  through  my  hair 

The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent  back  my  head,  with  kind  power  — 

All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as  men  do  a  flower. 

Thus  held  he  me  there  with  his  great  eyes  that  scrutinized  mine  — 

And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him!  but  where  was  the  sign? 

I  yearned  —  "  Could  I  help  thee,  my  father,  inventing  a  bliss, 

I  would  add,  to  that  life  of  the  past,  both  the  future  and  this; 

I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether,  as  good,  ages  hence, 

As  this  moment  —  had  love  but  the  warrant,  love’s  heart  to  dispense!  ” 

XVI 

Then  the  truth  came  upon  me.  No  harp  more  —  no  song  more!  outbroke  — 

XVII 

"  I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  creation:  I  saw  and  I  spoke: 

I,  a  work  of  God’s  hand  for  that  purpose,  received  in  my  brain 
And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  his  handwork  —  returned  him  again 
His  creation’s  approval  or  censure:  I  spoke  as  I  saw,  , 

I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  God’s  work  —  all’s  love,  yet  all’s  law. 

Now  I  lay  down  the  judgeship  he  lent  me.  Each  faculty  tasked 
To  perceive  him  has  gained  an  abyss,  where  a  dewdrop  was  asked. 

Have  I  knowledge?  confounded  it  shrivels  at  Wisdom  laid  bare. 

Have  I  forethought?  how  purblind,  how  blank  to  the  Infinite  Care! 

Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest,  to  image  success? 

I  but  open  my  eyes  —  and  perfection,  no  more  and  no  less, 

In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and  God  is  seen  God 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod. 

And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it  too) 

The  submission  of  man’s  nothing-perfect  to  God’s  all-complete. 

As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,  I  climb  to  his  feet. 

Yet  with  all  this  abounding  experience,  this  deity  known, 

I  shall  dare  to  discover  some  province,  some  gift  of  my  own. 

There’s  a  faculty  pleasant  to  exercise,  hard  to  hoodwink, 

I  am  fain  to  keep  still  in  abeyance  (I  laugh  as  I  think) 

Lest,  insisting  to  claim  and  parade  in  it,  wot  ye,  I  worst 
E’en  the  Giver  in  one  gift.  —  Behold,  I  could  love  if  I  durst! 
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But  I  sink  the  pretension  as  fearing  a  man  may  o’ertake 

God’s  own  speed  in  the  one  way  of  love:  I  abstain  for  love’s  sake. 

—  What,  my  soul?  see  thus  far  and  no  farther?  when  doors  great  and  small, 
Nine-and-ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch,  should  the  hundredth  appal? 

In  the  least  things  have  faith,  yet  distrust  in  the  greatest  of  all? 

Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God’s  ultimate  gift, 

That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it?  Here,  the  parts  shift? 

Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator  —  the  end,  what  Began? 

Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man, 

And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone  can? 

Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the  bare  will,  much  less  power, 

To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of,  the  marvelous  dower 
Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with?  to  make  such  a  soul, 

Such  a  body,  and  then  such  an  earth  for  insphering  the  whole? 

And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my  warm  tears  attest) , 

These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and  give  one  more,  the  best? 

Ay,  to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him,  maintain  at  the  height 

This  perfection  —  succeed  with  life’s  dayspring,  death’s  minute  of  night? 

Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul  the  mistake, 

Saul  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now  —  and  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life  —  a  new  harmony  yet 
To  be  run  and  continued,  and  ended  —  who  knows?  —  or  endure! 

The  man  taught  enough  by  life’s  dream,  of  the  rest  to  make  sure; 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  intensified  bliss, 

And  the  next  world’s  reward  and  repose,  by  the  struggles  in  this. 


XVIII 

"  I  believe  it!  ’Tis  thou,  God,  that  givest,  ’tis  I  who  receive: 

In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power  to  believe. 

All’s  one  gift:  thou  canst  grant  it  moreover,  as  prompt  to  my  prayer 
As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  open  these  arms  to  the  air. 

From  thy  will,  stream  the  worlds,  life  and  nature,  thy  dread  Sabaoth: 

I  will?  —  the  mere  atoms  despise  me!  Why  am  I  not  loth 
To  look  that,  even  that  in  the  face  too?  Why  is  it  I  dare 
Think  but  lightly  of  such  impuissance?  What  stops  my  despair? 

This;  —  ’tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man  Would  do! 
See  the  King  —  I  would  help  him  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall  through. 

Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich, 

To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would  —  knowing  which, 

I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.  Oh,  speak  through  me  now! 

Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love?  So  wouldst  thou  —  so  wilt  thou! 
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So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  ineffablest,  uttermost  crown  — 

And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in!  It  is  by  no  breath, 

Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation  joins  issue  with  death! 

As  thy  Love  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty  be  proved 
Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it,  of  being  Beloved! 

He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 
’Tis  the  weakness  in  strength,  that  I  cry  for!  my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!  I  seek  and  I  find  it.  O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a  Man  like  to  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever:  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee!  See  the  Christ  stand!  ” 

XIX 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  my  way  home  in  the  night. 

There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me,  to  left  and  to  right, 

Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  the  alive,  the  aware: 

I  repressed,  I  got  through  them  as  hardly,  as  strugglingly  there, 

As  a  runner  beset  by  the  populace  famished  for  news  — 

Life  or  death.  The  whole  earth  was  awakened,  hell  loosed  with  her  crews; 
And  the  stars  of  night  beat  with  emotion,  and  tingled  and  shot 
Out  in  fire  the  strong  pain  of  pent  knowledge:  but  I  fainted  not, 

For  the  hand  still  impelled  me  at  once  and  supported,  suppressed 
All  the  tumult,  and  quenched  it  with  quiet,  and  holy  behest, 

Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and  the  earth  sank  to  rest. 

Anon  at  the  dawn,  all  that  trouble  had  withered  from  earth  — 

Not  so  much,  but  I  saw  it  die  out  in  the  day’s  tender  birth; 

In  the  gathered  intensity  brought  to  the  gray  of  the  hills; 

In  the  shuddering  forests’  held  breath;  in  the  sudden  wind-thrills; 

In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  off,  each  with  eye  sidling  still, 

Though  averted  with  wonder  and  dread;  in  the  birds  stiff  and  chill 
That  rose  heavily  as  I  approached  them,  made  stupid  with  awe: 

E’en  the  serpent  that  slid  away  silent  —  he  felt  the  new  law. 

The  same  stared  in  the  white  humid  faces  upturned  by  the  flowers; 

The  same  worked  in  the  heart  of  the  cedar  and  moved  the  vine-bowers: 

And  the  little  brooks  witnessing  murmured,  persistent  and  low, 

With  their  obstinate,  all  but  hushed  voices  —  "  E’en  so,  it  is  so!  ” 
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ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 

Called  "  The  Faultless  Painter  ” 

BUT  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more; 

No,  my  Lucrezia!  bear  with  me  for  once: 

Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 
You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 

I’ll  work  then  for  your  friend’s  friend,  never  fear, 
Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 

And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
When  next  it  takes  mine.  Will  it?  tenderly? 

Oh,  I’ll  content  him  —  but  tomorrow,  Love! 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think  — 

This  evening  more  than  usual:  and  it  seems 
As  if  —  forgive  now  —  should  you  let  me  sit 
Flere  by  the  window,  with  your  hand  in  mine, 

And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 

Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 

Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  tomorrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.  Let  us  try. 

Tomorrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this! 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine,  the  man’s  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 
Don’t  count  the  time  lost,  neither:  you  must  serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require; 

It  saves  a  model.  So!  keep  looking  so  — 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds!  — 

How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 

Even  to  put  the  pearl  there!  oh,  so  sweet  — 

My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody’s  moon, 

Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his, 

And  I  suppose  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 

While  she  looks  —  no  one’s:  very  dear,  no  less. 

You  smile?  why,  there’s  my  picture  ready  made; 
There’s  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony! 

A  common  grayness  silvers  everything  — 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike  — 

You  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That’s  gone,  you  know)  —  but  I  at  every  point; 
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My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art  being  all  toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole. 

There’s  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top; 

That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden;  days  decrease, 

And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything. 

Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape, 

As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight  piece.  Love,  we  are  in  God’s  hand. 

How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead; 

So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are! 

I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter:  let  it  lie! 

This  chamber,  for  example  —  turn  your  head  — 

All  that’s  behind  us!  You  don’t  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art, 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak: 

And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door  — 

It  is  the  thing,  Love!  so  such  things  should  be; 

Behold  Madonna!  —  I  am  bold  to  say, 

I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know, 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep  — 

Do  easily,  too  —  when  I  say  perfectly, 

I  do  not  boast,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judge, 

Who  listened  to  the  Legate’s  talk  last  week; 

And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 

At  any  rate  ’tis  easy,  all  of  it! 

No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that’s  long  past: 

I  do  what  many  dream  of,  all  their  lives  — 

Dream?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing.  I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 

Who  strive  —  you  don’t  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat  — 

Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Some  One  says, 

(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  —  so  much  less! 

Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia:  I  am  judged. 

There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 

In  their  vexed,  beating,  stuffed,  and  stopped-up  brain, 
Heart,  or  whate’er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
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This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman’s  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that’s  shut  to  me, 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 

Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 

My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 

The  sudden  blood  of  these  men!  at  a  word  — 

Praise  them,  it  boils;  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 

I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  thyself, 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men’s  blame 
Or  their  praise  either.  Somebody  remarks 
Morello’s  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 

His  hue  mistaken:  what  of  that?  or  else, 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered:  what  of  that? 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care? 

Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what’s  a  heaven  for?  All  is  silver-gray, 

Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art:  the  worse! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain; 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
"  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself, 

Our  head  would  have  o’erlooked  the  world!  ”  No  doubt. 
Yonder’s  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 

(’Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 

Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 

Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 

Above  and  through  his  art  —  for  it  gives  way: 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put  —  and  there  again  — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing’s  lines, 

Its  body,  so  to  speak;  its  soul  is  right; 

He  meant  right  —  that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm!  and  I  could  alter  it: 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight,  and  the  stretch  — 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me!  And  wherefore  out? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you. 

Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think  — 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 

But  had  you  —  oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth 
And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 
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The  fowler’s  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare  — 

Had  you,  with  these,  these  same,  but  brought  a  mind! 
Some  women  do  so.  Had  the  mouth  there  urged 
"  God  and  the  glory!  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo! 

Rafael  is  waiting:  up  to  God,  all  three!  ” 

I  might  have  done  it  for  you.  So  it  seems: 

Perhaps  not.  All  is  as  God  overrules. 

Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul’s  self; 

The  rest  avail  not.  Why  do  I  need  you? 

What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive: 

Yet  the  will’s  somewhat  —  somewhat,  too,  the  power  — 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.  At  the  end, 

God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 

’Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 

That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 

Poor  this  long  while  —  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day, 

For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 

The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside; 

But  they  speak  sometimes:  I  must  bear  it  all. 

Well  may  they  speak!  That  Francis,  that  first  time, 

And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau! 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael’s  daily  wear, 

In  that  humane  great  monarch’s  golden  look  — 

One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over  his  mouth’s  good  mark  that  made  the  smile, 

One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  around  my  neck, 

The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 

I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 

All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 

Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts  — 

And  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond, 

This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward! 

A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days, 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but  I  know  —  • 

’Tis  done  and  past;  ’twas  right,  my  instinct  said; 
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Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray; 

And  I’m  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 
Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world. 
How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 

The  triumph  was  to  have  ended  there;  then,  if 
I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost? 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair’s  gold, 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine! 

"  Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that; 

The  Roman’s  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 

But  still  the  other  Virgin  was  his  wife  ”  — 

Men  will  excuse  me.  I  am  glad  to  judge 
Both  pictures  in  your  presence;  clearer  grows 
My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 

To  Rafael  —  I  have  known  it  all  these  years  — 

(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 
Upon  a  palace  wall  for  Rome  to  see, 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 

"  Friend,  there’s  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 
Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how, 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours!  ” 

To  Rafael’s!  —  and  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here  —  quick,  thus  the  line  should  go! 
Ay,  but  the  soul!  he’s  Rafael!  rub  it  out! 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 

Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those?) 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance  so  lost  — 

Is,  whether  you’re  —  not  grateful  —  but  more  pleased. 
Well,  let  me  think  so.  And  you  smile  indeed! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour!  Another  smile? 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night, 

I  should  work  better  —  do  you  comprehend? 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now:  there’s  a  star; 

Morello’s  gone,  the  watch  lights  show  the  wall, 

The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by. 
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Come  from  the  window,  love  —  come  in,  at  last, 
Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.  God  is  just. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me:  oft  at  nights 
When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out, 

The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with! 

Let  us  but  love  each  other.  Must  you  go? 

That  cousin  here  again?  he  waits  outside? 

Must  see  you  —  you,  and  not  with  me?  Those  loans? 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay?  you  smiled  for  that? 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me!  have  you  more  to  spend? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 
Are  left  me,  work’s  my  ware,  and  what’s  it  worth? 

I’ll  pay  my  fancy.  Only  let  me  sit 
The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 

Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more  —  the  Virgin’s  face, 

Not  yours  this  time!  I  want  you  at  my  side 
To  hear  them  —  that  is,  Michel  Agnolo  — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you?  Tomorrow  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor, 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand  —  there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 
If  he  demurs:  the  whole  should  prove  enough 
To  pay  for  this  same  cousin’s  freak.  Beside, 

What’s  better,  and  what’s  all  I  care  about, 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff! 

Love,  does  that  please  you?  Ah,  but  what  does  he, 

The  cousin!  what  does  he  to  please  you  more? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  tonight. 

I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less. 

Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 

The  very  wrong  to  Francis!  —  it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied, 

And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 

My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 

Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich!  Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 
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They_were  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died; 
And  I  have  labored  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.  Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures  —  let  him  try! 

No  doubt,  there’s  something  strikes  a  balance.  Yes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  tonight. 

This  must  suffice  me  here.  What  would  one  have? 

In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance  — 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel’s  reed, 

For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo,  and  me 
To  cover  —  the  three  first  without  a  wife, 

While  I  have  mine!  So  still  they  overcome  — 
Because  there’s  still  Lucrezia  —  as  I  choose. 

Again  the  cousin’s  whistle!  Go,  my  love. 


A  TOCCATA  OF  GALUPPI’S 

OGALUPPI,  Baldassare,  this  is  very  sad  to  find! 

I  can  hardly  misconceive  you;  it  would  prove  me  deaf  and  blind: 
But  although  I  take  your  meaning,  ’tis  with  such  a  heavy  mind! 

Have  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here’s  all  the  good  it  brings? 

What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the  merchants  were  the  kings, 
Where  Saint  Mark’s  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the  sea  with  rings? 


Ay,  because  the  sea’s  the  street  there;  and  ’tis  arched  by  —  what  you  call  — 
Shylock’s  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  where  they  kept  the  carnival: 

I  was  never  out  of  England  —  it’s  as  if  I  saw  it  all. 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was  warm  in  May? 
Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  mid-day, 

When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do  you  say? 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red  — 

On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell-flower  on  its  bed, 

O’er  the  breast’s  superb  abundance  where  a  man  might  base  his  head? 
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Well,  and  it  was  graceful  of  them:  they’d  break  talk  off  and  afford  — 

She  to  bite  her  mask’s  black  velvet,  he  to  finger  on  his  sword, 

While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavichord! 

What?  Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminished,  sigh  on  sigh, 

Told  them  something?  Those  suspensions,  those  solutions  —  "  Must  we  die?  ” 
Those  commiserating  sevenths  —  "  Life  might  last!  we  can  but  try!  ” 

"  Were  you  happy?  ”  "  Yes.”  —  "  And  are  you  still  as  happy?  ” 

"  Yes.  And  you?  ”  — 

"  Then,  more  kisses!  ”  "  Did  I  stop  them,  when  a  million  seemed  so  few?  ” 
Hark,  the  dominant’s  persistence  till  it  must  be  answered  to! 

So,  an  octave  struck  the  answer.  Oh,  they  praised  you,  I  dare  say! 

"  Brave  Galuppi!  that  was  music!  good  alike  at  grave  and  gay! 

I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master  play!  ” 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure;  till  in  due  time,  one  by  one, 

Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds  as  well  undone, 

Death  stepped  tacitly,  and  took  them  where  they  never  see  the  sun. 

But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,  think  to  take  my  stand  nor  swerve, 

While  I  triumph  o’er  a  secret  wrung  from  nature’s  close  reserve, 

In  you  come  with  your  cold  music  till  I  creep  through  every  nerve. 

Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creaking  where  a  house  was  burned. 

"  Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent  what  Venice  earned. 

The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal  —  where  a  soul  can  be  discerned. 

"  Yours  for  instance:  you  know  physics,  something  of  geology, 

Mathematics  are  your  pastime;  souls  shall  rise  in  their  degree; 

Butterflies  may  dread  extinction  —  you’ll  not  die,  it  cannot  be! 

"  As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  born  to  bloom  and  drop, 

Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly  were  the  crop; 

What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had  to  stop? 

"  Dust  and  ashes!  ”  So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart  to  scold. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too  —  what’s  become  of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I  feel  chilly  and  grown  old. 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 

WHERE  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles, 
Miles  and  miles, 

On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 
Half  asleep 

Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 
As  they  crop  — 

Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay 
(So  they  say)  ; 

Of  our  country’s  very  capital,  its  prince, 

Ages  since, 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 
Peace  or  war. 


Now  —  the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 

As  you  see; 

To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills 
From  the  hills 

Intersect  and  give  a  name  to  (else  they  run 
Into  one) . 

Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  in  spires 
Up  like  fires 

O’er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 
Bounding  all, 

Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  pressed, 
Twelve  abreast. 


And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 
Never  was! 

Such  a  carpet  as  this  summer-time  o’erspreads 
And  imbeds 

Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone, 

Stock  or  stone  — 

Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 
Long  ago; 

Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up,  dread  of  shame 
Struck  them  tame; 

And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold 
Bought  and  sold. 
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Now  —  the  single  little  turret  that  remains 
On  the  plains, 

By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 
Overscored, 

While  the  patching  houseleek’s  head  of  blossom  winks 
Through  the  chinks  — 

Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient  time 
Sprang  sublime, 

And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced 
As  they  raced, 

And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 
Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know  —  while  thus  the  quiet-colored  eve 
Smiles  to  leave 

To  their  folding  all  our  many-tinkling  fleece 
In  such  peace, 

And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  gray 
Melt  away  — 

That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 
Waits  me  there 

In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 
For  the  goal, 

When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  breathless,  dumb, 
Till  I  come. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city  every  side, 

Far  and  wide, 

All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the  glades 
Colonnades, 

All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts  —  and  then, 

All  the  men! 

When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 

Either  hand 

On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 
Of  my  face, 

Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 
Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 
South  and  North, 

And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 
As  the  sky, 
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Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  torce  — 
Gold,  of  course. 

O  heart!  O  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns! 
Earth’s  returns 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise,  and  sin! 

Shut  them  in, 

With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest! 
Love  is  best. 


A  GRAMMARIAN’S  FUNERAL 
SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING  IN  EUROPE 

1ET  us  begin  and  carry  up  this  corpse, 

Singing  together. 

^  Leave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thorpes, 

Each  in  its  tether, 

Sleeping  safe  in  the  bosom  of  the  plain, 

Cared-for  till  cock-crow: 

Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 
Rimming  the  rock-row! 

That’s  the  appropriate  country;  there,  man’s  thought, 

Rarer,  intenser, 

Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought, 

Chafes  in  the  censer. 

Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd  and  crop; 

Seek  we  sepulture 

On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top, 

Crowded  with  culture! 

All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels: 

Clouds  overcome  it; 

No,  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel’s 
Circling  its  summit. 

Thither  our  path  lies;  wind  we  up  the  heights! 

Wait  ye  the  warning? 

Our  low  life  was  the  level’s  and  the  night’s: 

He’s  for  the  morning. 

Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  each  head, 

’Ware  the  beholders! 

This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm,  and  dead, 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 
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Sleep,  crop  and  herd!  sleep,  darkling  thorpe  and  croft, 
Safe  from  the  weather! 

He  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft, 

Singing  together, 

He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat, 

Lyric  Apollo! 

Long  he  lived  nameless:  how  should  spring  take  note 
Winter  would  follow? 

Till  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone! 

Cramped  and  diminished, 

Moaned  he,  "New  measures,  other  feet  anon! 

My  dance  is  finished  ”? 

No,  that’s  the  world’s  way:  (keep  the  mountain  side, 

Make  for  the  city!) 

He  knew  the  signal,  and  stepped  on  with  pride 
Over  men’s  pity; 

Left  play  for  work,  and  grappled  with  the  world 
Bent  on  escaping: 

"  What’s  in  the  scroll,”  quoth  he,  "  thou  keepest  furled? 
Show  me  their  shaping, 

Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  and  sage  — 

Give!  ”  So  he  gowned  him, 

Straight  got  by  heart  that  book  to  its  last  page; 

Learned,  we  found  him. 

Yea,  but  we  found  him  bald  too,  eyes  like  lead, 

Accents  uncertain: 

"  Time  to  taste  life,”  another  would  have  said, 

"  Up  with  the  curtain!  ” 

This  man  said  rather,  "  Actual  life  comes  next? 

Patience  a  moment! 

Grant  I  have  mastered  learning’s  crabbed  text, 

Still  there’s  the  comment. 

Let  me  know  all!  Prate  not  of  most  or  least, 

Painful  or  easy! 

Even  to  the  crumbs  I’d  fain  eat  up  the  feast, 

Ay,  nor  feel  queasy.” 

Oh,  such  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live, 

When  he  had  learned  it, 

When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to  give! 

Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 

Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts  — 

Fancy  the  fabric 
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Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 

Ere  mortar  dab  brick! 

(Here’s  the  town-gate  reached;  there’s  the  market-place 
Gaping  before  us.) 

Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  peculiar  grace: 

(Hearten  our  chorus!) 

That  being  living  he’d  learn  how  to  live  — 

No  end  to  learning: 

Earn  the  means  first  —  God  surely  will  contrive 
Use  for  our  earning. 

Others  mistrust  and  say,  "  But  time  escapes! 

Live  now  or  never!  ” 

He  said,  "  What’s  time?  Leave  Now  for  dogs  and  apes! 
Man  has  Forever.” 

Back  to  his  book  then:  deeper  drooped  his  head; 
Calculus  racked  him; 

Leaden  before,  his  eyes  grew  dross  of  lead; 

Tussis  attacked  him. 

"  Now,  master,  take  a  little  rest!  ”  —  not  he! 

(Caution  redoubled! 

Step  two  abreast,  the  way  winds  narrowly!) 

Not  a  whit  troubled, 

Back  to  his  studies,  fresher  than  at  first, 

Fierce  as  a  dragon 

He  (soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst) 

Sucked  at  the  flagon. 

Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 

Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 
Bad  is  our  bargain! 

Was  it  not  great?  did  not  he  throw  on  God 
(He  loves  the  burthen)  — 

God’s  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 
Perfect  the  earthen? 

Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 
Just  what  it  all  meant? 

He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here 
Paid  by  installment. 

He  ventured  neck  or  nothing  —  heaven’s  success 
Found,  or  earth’s  failure: 
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"  Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?  ”  He  answered,  "  Yes! 

Hence  with  life’s  pale  lure!  ” 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 

This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred’s  soon  hit: 

This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit. 

That,  has  the  world  here  —  should  he  need  the  next. 

Let  the  world  mind  him! 

This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 
Seeking  shall  find  him. 

So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife, 

Ground  he  at  grammar; 

Still,  through  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife: 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  Hoti’ s  business  —  let  it  be!  — 

Properly  based  Oun  — 

Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 

Well,  here’s  the  platform,  here’s  the  proper  place: 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 

All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race, 

Swallows  and  curlews! 

Here’s  the  top-peak;  the  multitude  below 
Live,  for  they  can,  there: 

This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know  — 

Bury  this  man  there? 

Here  —  here’s  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  fo 
Lightnings  are  loosened, 

Stars  come  and  go!  Let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peace  let  the  dew  send! 

Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects: 

Loftily  lying, 

Leave  him  —  still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 
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MY  STAR 


A  LL  that  I  know 

Of  a  certain  star 
A.  Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 

Now  a  dart  of  red, 

Now  a  dart  of  blue; 

Till  my  friends  have  said 
They  would  fain  see,  too, 

My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue! 

Then  it  stops  like  a  bird;  like  a  flower,  hangs  furled: 

They  must  solace  themselves  with  the  Saturn  above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  is  a  world? 

Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me;  therefore  I  love  it. 


THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 
I 

I  SAID  —  Then,  dearest,  since  ’tis  so, 
Since  now  at  length  my  fate  I  know, 
Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails, 

Since  all,  my  life  seemed  meant  for,  fails, 
Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must  be  — 
My  whole  heart  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  thankfulness! 

Take  back  the  hope  you  gave  —  I  claim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same, 

—  And  this  beside,  if  you  will  not  blame, 
Your  leave  for  one  more  last  ride  with  me. 

II 

My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers; 

Those  deep  dark  eyes  where  pride  demurs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through, 
Fixed  me  a  breathing-while  or  two 

With  life  or  death  in  the  balance:  right! 
The  blood  replenished  me  again; 

My  last  thought  was  at  least  not  vain: 
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I  and  my  mistress,  side  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride, 

So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified. 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  tonight? 


Ill 

Hush,  if  you  saw  some  western  cloud 
All  billowy-bosomed,  over-bowed 
By  many  benedictions  —  sun’s 
And  moon’s  and  evening-star’s  at  once  — 

And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best, 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  star-shine  too, 

Down  on  you,  near  and  yet  more  near, 

Till  flesh  must  fade  for  heaven  was  here!  — 
Thus  leant  she  and  lingered  —  joy  and  fear! 
Thus  lay  she  a  moment  on  my  breast. 


IV 

Then  we  began  to  ride.  My  soul 
Smoothed  itself  out,  a  long-cramped  scroll 
Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

Past  hopes  already  lay  behind. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this, 

So  might  I  gain,  so  might  I  miss. 

Might  she  have  loved  me?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  hated,  who  can  tell! 

Where  had  I  been  now  if  the  worst  befell? 
And  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  I. 


V 

Fail  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds? 

Why,  all  men  strive,  and  who  succeeds? 
We  rode;  it  seemed  my  spirit  flew, 

Saw  other  regions,  cities  new, 

As  the  world  rushed  by  on  either  side. 
I  thought  —  All  labor,  yet  no  less 
Bear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 
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Look  at  the  end  of  work,  contrast 
The  petty  done,  the  undone  vast, 

This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful  past! 
I  hoped  she  would  love  me;  here  we  ride. 


VI 

What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  paired? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had  been? 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen? 

We  ride  and  I  see  her  bosom  heave. 
There’s  many  a  crown  for  who  can  reach. 
Ten  lines,  a  statesman’s  life  in  each! 

The  flag  stuck  on  a  heap  of  bones, 

A  soldier’s  doing!  what  atones? 

They  scratch  his  name  on  the  Abbey  stones. 
My  riding  is  better,  by  their  leave. 


VII 

What  does  it  all  mean,  poet?  Well, 

Your  brains  beat  into  rhythm,  you  tell 
What  we  felt  only;  you  expressed 
You  hold  things  beautiful  the  best, 

And  pace  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  by  side. 
’Tis  something,  nay  ’tis  much:  but  then, 
Have  you  yourself  what’s  best  for  men? 
Are  you  —  poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time  — 
Nearer  one  whit  your  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  turned  a  rhyme? 
Sing,  riding’s  a  joy!  For  me,  I  ride. 


VIII 

And  you,  great  sculptor  —  so,  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave, 

And  that’s  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  burn! 

You  acquiesce,  and  shall  I  repine? 
What,  man  of  music,  you  grown  gray 
With  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say, 
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Is  this  your  sole  praise  from  a  friend, 

"  Greatly  his  opera’s  strains  intend, 

But  in  music  we  know  how  fashions  end!  ” 

I  gave  my  youth;  but  we  ride,  in  fine. 

IX 

Who  knows  what’s  fit  for  us?  Had  fate 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  being  —  had  I  signed  the  bond  — 

Still  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond, 

Have  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim-descried. 

This  foot  once  planted  on  the  goal, 

This  glory-garland  round  my  soul, 

Could  I  descry  such?  Try  and  test! 

I  sink  back  shuddering  from  the  quest. 

Earth  being  so  good,  would  heaven  seem  best? 
Now,  heaven  and  she  are  beyond  this  ride 

X 

And  yet  —  she  has  not  spoke  so  long! 

What  if  heaven  be  that,  fair  and  strong 
At  life’s  best,  with  our  eyes  upturned 
Whither  life’s  flower  is  first  discerned, 

We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide? 

What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 

With  life  forever  old  yet  new, 

Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 

The  instant  made  eternity  — 

And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 
Ride,  ride  together,  forever  ride? 


MEMORABILIA 


I 


did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 
How  strange  it  seems  and  new! 
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II 

But  you  were  living  before  that, 

And  also  you  are  living  after; 

And  the  memory  I  started  at  — 

My  starting  moves  your  laughter! 

III 

I  crossed  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own 
And  a  certain  use  in  the  world  no  doubt, 
Yet  a  hand’s-breadth  of  it  shines  alone 
’Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about: 

IV 

For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather 
And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast 
A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle-feather! 

Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 


"DE  GUSTIBUS  —  ” 

YOUR  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees, 
(If  our  loves  remain) 

In  an  English  lane, 

By  a  cornfield-side  a-flutter  with  poppies. 

Hark,  those  two  in  the  hazel  coppice  — 

A  boy  and  a  girl,  if  the  good  fates  please, 
Making  love,  say  — 

The  happier  they! 

Draw  yourself  up  from  the  light  of  the  moon, 
And  let  them  pass,  as  they  will  too  soon, 

With  the  beanflowers’  boon, 

And  the  blackbird’s  tune, 

And  May,  and  June! 

What  I  love  best  in  all  the  world 
Is  a  castle,  precipice-encurled, 

In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine. 

Or  look  for  me,  old  fellow  of  mine, 

(If  I  get  my  head  from  out  the  mouth 
O’  the  grave,  and  loose  my  spirit’s  bands, 

And  come  again  to  the  land  of  lands)  — 
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In  a  sea-side  house  to  the  farther  South, 
Where  the  baked  cicala  dies  of  drouth, 

And  one  sharp  tree  —  ’tis  a  cypress  —  stands, 
By  the  many  hundred  years  red-rusted, 

Rough  iron-spiked,  ripe  fruit-o’ercrusted, 

My  sentinel  to  guard  the  sands 
To  the  water’s  edge.  For,  what  expands 
Before  the  house,  but  the  great  opaque 
Blue  breadth  of  sea  without  a  break? 

While,  in  the  house,  forever  crumbles 
Some  fragment  of  the  frescoed  walls, 

From  blisters  where  a  scorpion  sprawls. 

A  girl  bare-footed  brings,  and  tumbles 
Down  on  the  pavement,  green-flesh  melons, 
And  says  there’s  news  to-day  —  the  king 
Was  shot  at,  touched  in  the  liver-wing, 

Goes  with  his  Bourbon  arm  in  a  sling: 

—  She  hopes  they  have  not  caught  the  felons. 
Italy,  my  Italy! 

Queen  Mary’s  saying  serves  for  me  — 

(When  fortune’s  malice 
Lost  her  Calais)  — 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  "  Italy.” 

Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she: 

So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be! 


ONE  WORD  MORE 

To  E.  B.  B. 

London,  September,  1855 

THERE  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women, 
Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finished! 

Take  them,  Love,  the  book  and  me  together: 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 

Raphael  made  a  century  of  sonnets, 

Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  volume 
Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas: 
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These,  the  world  might  view  —  but  one,  the  volume. 
Who  that  one,  you  ask?  Your  heart  instructs  you. 
Did  she  live  and  love  it  all  her  lifetime? 

Did  she  drop,  his  lady  of  the  sonnets, 

Die  and  let  it  drop  beside  her  pillow, 

Where  it  lay  in  place  of  Raphael’s  glory, 

Raphael’s  cheek  so  duteous  and  so  loving  — 

Cheek  the  world  was  wont  to  hail  a  painter’s, 
Raphael’s  cheek,  her  love  had  turned  a  poet’s? 


You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  volume 
(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it) , 

Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats,  of  Raphael, 
Would  we  not?  than  wonder  at  Madonnas  — 
Her,  San  Sisto  names,  and  Her,  Foligno, 

Her,  that  visits  Florence  in  a  vision, 

Her,  that’s  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre  — 
Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  circle. 


You  and  I  will  never  read  that  volume. 

Guido  Reni  like  his  own  eye’s  apple 
Guarded  long  the  treasure-book  and  loved  it. 

Guido  Reni  dying,  all  Bologna 

Cried,  and  the  world  cried  too,  "  Ours  the  treasure!  ” 

Suddenly,  as  rare  things  will,  it  vanished. 


Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel: 

Whom  to  please?  You  whisper  "  Beatrice.” 

While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  retraced  it, 
(Peradventure  with  a  pen  corroded 
Still  by  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipped  for 
When,  his  left  hand  i’  the  hair  o’  the  wicked, 

Back  he  held  the  brow  and  pricked  its  stigma, 

Bit  into  the  live  man’s  flesh  for  parchment, 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing  rankle. 

Let  the  wretch  go  festering  through  Florence)  — 
Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 

Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving, 

Dante  standing,  studying  his  angel  — 

In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno. 

Says  he  —  "  Certain  people  of  importance  ” 
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(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadful  line  to) 

"  Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet.” 
Says  the  poet  —  "  Then  I  stopped  my  painting.” 


You  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel 
Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante  — 
Would  we  not?  —  than  read  a  fresh  Inferno. 


You  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 

While  he  mused  on  love  and  Beatrice, 

While  he  softened  o’er  his  outlined  angel, 

In  they  broke,  those  "  people  of  importance  ”; 
We  and  Bice  bear  the  loss  forever. 


What  of  Rafael’s  sonnets,  Dante’s  picture? 
This:  no  artist  lives  and  loves,  that  longs  not 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 

(Ah,  the  prize!)  to  find  his  love  a  language 
Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient  — 

Using  nature  that’s  an  art  to  others, 

Not,  this  one  time,  art  that’s  turned  his  nature. 
Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving, 

None  but  would  forego  his  proper  dowry. 

Does  he  paint?  he  fain  would  write  a  poem; 
Does  he  write?  he  fain  would  paint  a  picture: 
Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist’s, 

Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 

So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist, 

Gain  the  man’s  joy,  miss  the  artist’s  sorrow. 


Wherefore?  Heaven’s  gift  takes  earth’s  abatement! 

He  who  smites  the  rock  and  spreads  the  water, 

Bidding  drink  and  live  a  crowd  beneath  him, 

Even  he  the  minute  makes  immortal 
Proves  perchance  but  mortal  in  the  minute, 

Desecrates  belike  the  deed  in  doing. 

While  he  smites,  how  can  he  but  remember 
So  he  smote  before,  in  such  a  peril, 

When  they  stood  and  mocked  —  "  Shall  smiting  help  us?  ” 
When  they  drank  and  sneered  —  "A  stroke  is  easy!  ” 
When  they  wiped  their  mouths  and  went  their  journey, 
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Throwing  him  for  thanks  —  "  But  drought  was  pleasant.” 
Thus  old  memories  mar  the  actual  triumph; 

Thus  the  doing  savors  of  disrelish; 

Thus  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  somewhat; 
O’er-importuned  brows  becloud  the  mandate, 

Carelessness  or  consciousness  —  the  gesture. 

For  he  bears  an  ancient  wrong  about  him, 

Sees  and  knows  again  those  phalanxed  faces, 

Hears,  yet  one  time  more,  the  ’customed  prelude  — 

"  How  shouldst  thou,  of  all  men,  smite,  and  save  us?  ” 
Guesses  what  is  like  to  prove  the  sequel  — 

"  Egypt’s  flesh-pots  —  nay,  the  drought  was  better.” 

Oh,  the  crowd  must  have  emphatic  warrant! 

Theirs  the  Sinai-forehead’s  cloven  brilliance, 

Right-arm’s  rod-sweep,  tongue’s  imperial  flat. 

Never  dares  the  man  put  off  the  prophet. 

Did  he  love  one  face  from  out  the  thousands 
(Were  she  Jethro’s  daughter,  white  and  wifely, 

Were  she  but  the  ^Ethiopian  bondslave) , 

He  would  envy  yon  dumb  patient  camel, 

Keeping  a  reserve  of  scanty  water 
Meant  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  desert; 

Ready  in  the  desert  to  deliver 

(Kneeling  down  to  let  his  breast  be  opened) 

Hoard  and  life  together  for  his  mistress. 

I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 

Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues, 

Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me; 

So  it  seems:  I  stand  on  my  attainment. 

This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me; 

Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing: 

All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your  own,  Love! 

Yet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails  us  — 

Shade  so  finely  touched,  love’s  sense  must  seize  it. 

Take  these  lines,  look  lovingly  and  nearly, 

Lines  I  write  the  first  time  and  the  last  time. 

He  who  works  in  fresco,  steals  a  hair-brush, 

Curbs  the  liberal  hand,  subservient  proudly. 
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Cramps  his  spirit,  crowds  its  all  in  little, 

Makes  a  strange  art  of  an  art  familiar, 

Fills  his  lady’s  missal-marge  with  flowerets. 

He  who  blows  through  bronze  may  breathe  through  silver, 
Fitly  serenade  a  slumbrous  princess. 

He  who  writes  may  write  for  once  as  I  do. 

Love,  you  saw  me  gather  men  and  women, 

Live  or  dead  or  fashioned  by  my  fancy, 

Enter  each  and  all,  and  use  their  service, 

Speak  from  every  mouth  —  the  speech  a  poem. 

Hardly  shall  I  tell  my  joys  and  sorrows, 

Hopes  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving: 

I  am  mine  and  yours  —  the  rest  be  all  men’s, 

Karshish,  Cleon,  Norbert,  and  the  fifty. 

Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  true  person, 

Not  as  Lippo,  Roland,  or  Andrea, 

Though  the  fruit  of  speech  be  just  this  sentence: 

Pray  you,  look  on  these,  my  men  and  women, 

Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finished; 

Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie  also! 

Poor  the  speech;  be  how  I  speak,  for  all  things. 

Not  but  that  you  know  me!  Lo,  the  moon’s  self! 

Here  in  London,  yonder  late  in  Florence, 

Still  we  find  her  face,  the  thrice-transfigured. 

Curving  on  a  sky  imbued  with  color, 

Drifted  over  Fiesole  by  twilight, 

Came  she,  our  new  crescent  of  a  hair’s-breadth. 

Full  she  flared  it,  lamping  Samminiato, 

Rounder  ’twixt  the  cypresses  and  rounder, 

Perfect  till  the  nightingales  applauded. 

Now,  a  piece  of  her  old  self,  impoverished, 

Hard  to  greet,  she  traverses  the  house-roofs, 

Hurries  with  unhandsome  thrift  of  silver, 

Goes  dispiritedly,  glad  to  finish. 

What,  there’s  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy? 

Nay:  for  if  that  moon  could  love  a  mortal, 

Use  to  charm  him  (so  to  fit  a  fancy) , 

All  her  magic  (’tis  the  old  sweet  mythos) , 

She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  her  mortal, 

Side  unseen  of  herdsman,  huntsman,  steersman  — 

Blank  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace, 
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Blind  to  Galileo  on  his  turret, 

Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keats  —  him,  even! 

Think,  the  wonder  of  the  moonstruck  mortal  — 
When  she  turns  round,  comes  again  in  heaven, 

Opens  out  anew  for  worse  or  better! 

Proves  she  like  some  portent  of  an  iceberg 
Swimming  full  upon  the  ship  it  founders, 

Hungry  with  huge  teeth  of  splintered  crystals? 

Proves  she  as  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
Seen  by  Moses  when  he  climbed  the  mountain? 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu 
Climbed  and  saw  the  very  God,  the  Highest, 

Stand  upon  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire. 

Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearness 

Shone  the  stone,  the  sapphire  of  that  paved  work, 

When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  God  also! 

What  were  seen?  None  knows,  none  ever  shall  know. 
Only  this  is  sure  —  the  sight  were  other, 

Not  the  moon’s  same  side,  born  late  in  Florence, 
Dying  now  impoverished  here  in  London. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her! 

This  I  say  of  me,  but  think  of  you,  Love! 

This  to  you  —  yourself  my  moon  of  poets! 

Ah,  but  that’s  the  world’s  side,  there’s  the  wonder; 
Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they  know  you! 
There,  in  turn  I  stand  with  them  and  praise  you  — 
Out  of  my  own  self,  I  dare  to  phrase  it. 

But  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  out  them, 

Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight, 

Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of, 

Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  with  silence. 

Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 

Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 

Wrote  one  song  —  and  in  my  brain  I  sing  it, 

Drew  one  angel  —  borne,  see,  on  my  bosom! 
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IN  A  YEAR 


EVER  any  more, 
While  I  live, 


Need  I  hope  to  see  his  face 


As  before. 

Once  his  love  grown  chill, 

Mine  may  strive: 

Bitterly  we  re-embrace, 

Single  still. 

Was  it  something  said, 

Something  done, 

Vexed  him?  was  it  touch  of  hand, 
Turn  of  head? 

Strange!  that  very  way 
Love  begun: 

I  as  little  understand 
Love’s  decay. 

When  I  sewed  or  drew, 

I  recall 

How  he  looked  as  if  I  sung  — 
Sweetly  too. 

If  I  spoke  a  word, 

First  of  all 

Up  his  cheek  the  color  sprung, 
Then  he  heard. 

Sitting  by  my  side, 

At  my  feet, 

So  he  breathed  but  air  I  breathed. 
Satisfied! 

I,  too,  at  love’s  brim 

Touched  the  sweet: 

I  would  die  if  death  bequeathed 
Sweet  to  him. 

"  Speak,  I  love  thee  best!  ” 

He  exclaimed: 

"  Let  thy  love  my  own  foretell!  ” 
I  confessed: 
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"  Clasp  my  heart  on  thine 
Now  unblamed, 

Since  upon  thy  soul  as  well 
Hangeth  mine!  ” 

Was  it  wrong  to  own, 

Being  truth? 

Why  should  all  the  giving  prove 
His  alone? 

I  had  wealth  and  ease, 

Beauty,  youth: 

Since  my  lover  gave  me  love, 

I  gave  these. 

That  was  all  I  meant  — 

To  be  just, 

And  the  passion  I  had  raised 
To  content. 

Since  he  chose  to  change 
Gold  for  dust, 

If  I  gave  him  what  he  praised 
Was  it  strange? 

Would  he  loved  me  yet, 

On  and  on, 

While  I  found  some  way  undreamed  — 
Paid  my  debt! 

Gave  more  life  and  more, 

Till  all  gone, 

He  should  smile  —  "  She  never  seemed 
Mine  before. 

"  What,  she  felt  the  while, 

Must  I  think? 

Love’s  so  different  with  us  men!  ” 

He  should  smile: 

"  Dying  for  my  sake  — 

White  and  pink! 

Can’t  we  touch  these  bubbles  then 
But  they  break?  ” 

Dear,  the  pang  is  brief, 

Do  thy  part, 

Have  thy  pleasure!  How  perplexed 
Grows  belief! 
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Well,  this  cold  clay  clod 
Was  man’s  heart: 

Crumble  it,  and  what  comes  next? 
Is  it  God? 


CONFESSIONS 

WHAT  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears? 

"  Now  that  I  come  to  die 
Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears?  ” 
Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I! 

What  I  viewed  there  once  —  what  I  viewed  again 
Where  the  physic  bottles  stand 
On  the  table’s  edge  —  is  a  suburb  lane, 

With  a  wall  to  my  bedside  hand. 

That  lane  sloped,  much  as  the  bottles  do, 

From  a  house  you  could  descry 
O’er  the  garden  wall:  is  the  curtain  blue, 

Or  green  to  a  healthy  eye? 

To  mine,  it  serves  for  the  old  June  weather 
Blue  above  lane  and  wall; 

And  that  farthest  bottle  labeled  "  Ether  ” 

Is  the  house  o’ertopping  all. 

At  a  terrace,  somewhat  near  the  stopper, 

There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 

A  girl:  I  know,  sir,  it’s  improper, 

My  poor  mind’s  out  of  tune. 

Only,  there  was  a  way  —  you  crept 
Close  by  the  side,  to  dodge 
Eyes  in  the  house,  two  eyes  except: 

They  styled  their  house  "  The  Lodge.” 

What  right  had  a  lounger  up  their  lane? 

But  by  creeping  very  close, 

With  the  good  wall’s  help  —  their  eyes  might  strain 
And  stretch  themselves  to  O’s, 
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Yet  never  catch  her  and  me  together, 

As  she  left  the  attic  there, 

By  the  rim  of  the  bottle  labeled  "  Ether,” 
And  stole  from  stair  to  stair, 

And  stood  by  the  rose-wreathed  gate.  Alas, 
We  loved,  sir  —  used  to  meet: 

How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was  — 

But  then,  how  it  was  sweet! 


PROSPICE 

FEAR  death?  —  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 

When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place, 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe; 

Where  he  stands,  the  Arch-Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 

For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 

Though  a  battle’s  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 

I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  —  one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 

I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 

No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 

Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life’s  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold. 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute’s  at  end. 

And  the  elements’  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 
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RABBI  BEN  EZRA 
I 

GROW  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  "  A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God:  see  all,  nor  be  afraid!  ” 

II 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Youth  sighed,  "Which  rose  make  ours, 

Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?  ” 

Not  that,  admiring  stars. 

It  yearned,  "Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 

Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  transcends  them  all!  ” 

III 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth’s  brief  years, 

Do  I  remonstrate:  folly  wide  the  mark! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without, 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

IV 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast; 

Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men; 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast? 

V 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  That  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive! 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 

Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe. 
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Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth’s  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe! 

VII 

For  thence  —  a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks  — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i’  the  scale. 

VIII 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 
Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit, 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  play? 

To  man,  propose  this  test — - 
Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way? 

IX 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 

I  own  the  Past  profuse 

Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn: 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 

Brain  treasures  up  the  whole; 

Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "  How  good  to  live  and  learn 

X 

Not  once  beat  "  Praise  be  thine! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  love  perfect  too: 

Perfect  I  call  thy  plan: 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man! 

Maker,  remake,  complete  —  I  trust  what  thou  shalt  do!  ” 
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XI 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh; 

Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 

Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest: 

Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 
To  match  those  manifold 

Possessions  of  the  brute  —  gain  most,  as  we  did  best! 

XII 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

"  Spite  of  this  flesh  today 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole!  ” 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry,  "  All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul!  ” 

XIII 

Therefore  I  summon  age 
To  grant  youth’s  heritage, 

Life’s  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term: 

Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 
A  man,  for  aye  removed 

From  the  developed  brute;  a  God  though  in  the  germ. 

XIV 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new: 

Fearless  and  unperplexed, 

When  I  wage  battle  next, 

What  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to  indue. 

XV 

Youth  ended,  I  shall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 

Leave  the  Are  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold: 

And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame: 

Young,  all  lay  in  dispute;  I  shall  know,  being  old. 
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XVI 

For,  note  when  evening  shuts, 

A  certain  moment  cuts 

The  deed  oil,  calls  the  glory  from  the  gray: 

A  whisper  from  the  west 
Shoots  —  "  Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth:  here  dies  another  day.” 

XVII 

So,  still  within  this  life, 

Though  lifted  o’er  its  strife, 

Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 

"  This  rage  was  right  i’  the  main, 

That  acquiescence  vain: 

The  Future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the  Past.” 


XVIII 

For  more  is  not  reserved 

To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 

To  act  tomorrow  what  he  learns  today: 

Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 

Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool’s  true  play. 


XIX 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made: 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 

Further.  Thou  waitedst  age:  wait  death  nor  be  afraid! 

XX 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 
And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine  own, 
With  knowledge  absolute, 

Subject  to  no  dispute 

From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone. 
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XXI 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 

Severed  great  minds  from  small, 

Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Past! 

Was  I,  the  world  arraigned, 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained, 

Right?  Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace  at  last! 

XXII 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 
Match  me:  we  all  surmise, 

They,  this  thing,  and  I,  that:  whom  shall  my  soul  believe? 


XXIII 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  "  work,”  must  sentence  pass, 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 
O’er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice: 


XXIV 

But  all,  the  world’s  coarse  thumb, 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man’s  amount: 

XXV 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 
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XXVI 

Ay,  note  that  Potter’s  wheel, 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay  — 

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

"Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gone,  seize  today!  ” 


XXVII 

Fool!  All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee, 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 

Time’s  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

XXVIII 

He  fixed  thee  mid  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest: 

Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed. 

XXIX 

What  though  the  earlier  grooves 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press? 

What  though  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-things  in  order  grim 

Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress? 

XXX 

Look  not  thou  down  but  up! 

To  uses  of  a  cup! 

The  festal  board,  lamp’s  flash  and  trumpet’s  peal, 

The  new  wine’s  foaming  flow 
The  Master’s  lips  a-glow! 

Thou,  heaven’s  consummate  cup,  what  need’st  thou  with  earth’s  wheel? 
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XXXI 

But  I  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  moldest  men; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 

Did  I  —  to  the  wheel  of  life 
With  shapes  and  colors  rife, 

Bound  dizzily  —  mistake  my  end,  to  slake  thy  thirst: 

XXXII 

So,  take  and  use  thy  work, 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o’  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim! 
My  times  be  in  thy  hand! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same! 


HERVE  RIEL 
I 

ON  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 

Did  the  English  fight  the  French  —  woe  to  France! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the  blue, 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 

Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  Saint  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

II 

’Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase; 

First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfreville; 

Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 

Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all; 

And  they  signaled  to  the  place 
"  Help  the  winners  of  a  race! 

Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick  —  or,  quicker  still, 
Here’s  the  English  can  and  will!  ” 


III 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on  board; 

"  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass?  ”  laughed  they: 
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"  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and  scored, 
Shall  the  '  Formidable  ’  here  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow  way, 

Trust  to  enter  where  ’tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty  tons, 

And  with  flow  at  full  beside? 

Now,  ’tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 

Reach  the  mooring?  Rather  say, 

While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 

Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay!  ” 


rv 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight. 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate: 

"Here’s  the  English  at  our  heels;  would  you  have  them  take  in  tow 
All  that’s  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stern  and  bow, 

For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound? 

Better  run  the  ships  aground!  ” 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech) . 

"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait! 

Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach! 

France  must  undergo  her  fate. 


V 

"  Give  the  word!  ”  But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all  these 
—  A  Captain?  A  Lieutenant?  A  Mate  —  first,  second,  third? 

No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete! 

But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the  fleet, 

A  poor  coasting-pilot,  Herve  Riel  the  Croisickese. 

VI 

And  "  What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?  ”  cried  Herve  Riel: 

"  Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins?  Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or  rogues? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 

’Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve  where  the  river  disembogues? 

Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?  Is  it  love  the  lying’s  for? 
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Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day, 

Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 

Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 

Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France?  That  were  worse  than  fifty  Hogues! 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth!  Sirs,  believe  me  there’s  a  way! 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 

Get  this  '  Formidable  ’  clear, 

Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 

Right  to  Solidor  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound; 

And  if  one  ship  misbehave 
—  Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, 

Why,  I’ve  nothing  but  my  life  —  here’s  my  head!  ”  cries  Herve  Riel. 

VII 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

"  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron!  ”  cried  its  chief. 
Captains  give  the  sailor  place! 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 

Still  the  north-wind,  by  God’s  grace! 

See  the  noble  fellow’s  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 

Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea’s  profound! 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock, 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock, 

Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground, 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief! 

The  peril,  see,  is  past, 

All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herve  Riel  hollas  "Anchor!  ”  —  sure  as  fate, 

Up  the  English  come  —  too  late! 


VIII 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm: 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o’erlooking  Greve. 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
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Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 
As  they  cannonade  away! 

’Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee!  ” 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Captain’s  countenance! 
Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 

"This  is  Paradise  for  Hell! 

Let  France,  let  France’s  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing!  ” 

What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

"Herve  Riel!” 

As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 
In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes, 

Just  the  same  man  as  before. 


IX 

Then  said  Damfreville,  "  My  friend, 

I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard. 

Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips: 

You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships, 

You  must  name  your  own  reward. 

’Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse! 

Demand  whate’er  you  will, 

France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart’s  content  and  have!  or  my  name’s  not  Damfreville.” 


X 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 

As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue: 

"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty’s  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a  run?  — 
Since  ’tis  ask  and  have,  I  may  — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore  — 

Come!  A  good  whole  holiday! 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore!  ” 
That  he  asked  and  that  he  got  —  nothing  more. 
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XI 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost: 

Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell: 

Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris:  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank! 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Riel. 

So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 

Herve  Riel,  accept  my  verse! 

In  my  verse,  Herve  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 

Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife  the  Belle  Aurore! 


PHEIDIPPIDES 

Xaipere,  vLKOjpev. 

FIRST  I  salute  this  soil  of  the  blessed,  river  and  rock! 

Gods  of  my  birthplace,  daemons  and  heroes,  honor  to  all! 

Then  I  name  thee,  claim  thee  for  our  patron,  co-equal  in  praise 
—  Ay,  with  Zeus  the  Defender,  with  Her  of  the  aegis  and  spear! 

Also,  ye  of  the  bow  and  the  buskin,  praised  be  your  peer, 

Now,  henceforth  and  for  ever  —  O  latest  to  whom  I  upraise 
Hand  and  heart  and  voice!  For  Athens,  leave  pasture  and  flock! 

Present  to  help,  potent  to  save,  Pan  —  patron  I  call! 

Archons  of  Athens,  topped  by  the  tettix,  see,  I  return! 

See,  ’tis  myself  here  standing  alive,  no  specter  that  speaks! 

Crowned  with  the  myrtle,  did  you  command  me,  Athens  and  you, 

"  Run,  Pheidippides,  run  and  race,  reach  Sparta  for  aid! 

Persia  has  come,  we  are  here,  where  is  She?”  Your  command  I  obeyed, 
Ran  and  raced:  like  stubble,  some  field  which  a  fire  runs  through, 

Was  the  space  between  city  and  city:  two  days,  two  nights  did  I  burn 
Over  the  hills,  under  the  dales,  down  pits  and  up  peaks. 

Into  their  midst  I  broke:  breath  served  but  for  "Persia  has  come. 

Persia  bids  Athens  proffer  slaves’-tribute,  water  and  earth; 
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Razed  to  the  ground  is  Eretria  —  but  Athens,  shall  Athens  sink, 

Drop  into  dust  and  die  —  the  flower  of  Hellas  utterly  die, 

Die  with  the  wide  world  spitting  at  Sparta,  the  stupid,  the  stander-by? 
Answer  me  quick,  what  help,  what  hand  do  you  stretch  o’er  destruction’s 
brink? 

How  —  when?  No  care  for  my  limbs!  —  there’s  lightning  in  all  and  some  — 
Fresh  and  fit  your  message  to  bear,  once  lips  give  it  birth!  ” 

O  my  Athens  —  Sparta  love  thee?  Did  Sparta  respond? 

Every  face  of  her  leered  in  a  furrow  of  envy,  mistrust, 

Malice  —  each  eye  of  her  gave  me  its  glitter  of  gratified  hate! 

Gravely  they  turned  to  take  counsel,  to  cast  for  excuses.  I  stood 
Quivering  —  the  limbs  of  me  fretting  as  fire  frets,  an  inch  from  dry  wood: 

"  Persia  has  come,  Athens  asks  aid,  and  still  they  debate? 

Thunder,  thou  Zeus!  Athene,  are  Spartans  a  quarry  beyond 
Swing  of  thy  spear?  Phoibos  and  Artemis,  clang  them  '  Ye  must!  ’  ” 

No  bolt  launched  from  Olumpos!  Lo,  their  answer  at  last! 

"  Has  Persia  come  —  does  Athens  ask  aid  —  may  Sparta  befriend? 

Nowise  precipitate  judgment  —  too  weighty  the  issue  at  stake! 

Count  we  no  time  lost  time  which  lags  through  respect  to  the  gods! 

Ponder  that  precept  of  old,  'No  warfare,  whatever  the  odds 
In  your  favor,  so  long  as  the  moon,  half-orbed,  is  unable  to  take 
Full-circle  her  state  in  the  sky!  ’  Already  she  rounds  to  it  fast: 

Athens  must  wait,  patient  as  we  —  who  judgment  suspend.” 

Athens  —  except  for  that  sparkle  —  thy  name,  I  had  moldered  to  ash! 

That  sent  a  blaze  through  my  blood;  off,  off  and  away  was  I  back  — 

Not  one  word  to  waste,  one  look  to  lose  on  the  false  and  the  vile! 

Yet  "O  gods  of  my  land!  ”  I  cried,  as  each  hillock  and  plain, 

Wood  and  stream,  I  knew,  I  named,  rushing  past  them  again, 

"  Have  ye  kept  faith,  proved  mindful  of  honors  we  paid  you  erewhile? 

Vain  was  the  filleted  victim,  the  fulsome  libation!  Too  rash 
Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so  largely  service  so  slack! 

"  Oak  and  olive  and  bay  —  I  bid  you  cease  to  enwreathe 
Brows  made  bold  by  your  leaf!  Fade  at  the  Persian’s  foot, 

You  that,  our  patrons  were  pledged,  should  never  adorn  a  slave! 

Rather  I  hail  thee,  Parnes  —  trust  to  thy  wild  waste  tract! 

Treeless,  herbless,  lifeless  mountain!  What  matter  if  slacked 
My  speed  may  hardly  be,  for  homage  to  crag  and  to  cave 
No  deity  deigns  to  drape  with  verdure?  —  at  least  I  can  breathe, 

Fear  in  thee  no  fraud  from  the  blind,  no  lie  from  the  mute!  ” 
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Such  my  cry  as,  rapid,  I  ran  over  Parnes’  ridge; 

Gully  and  gap  I  clambered  and  cleared  till,  sudden,  a  bar 
Jutted,  a  stoppage  of  stone  against  me,  blocking  the  way. 

Right!  for  I  minded  the  hollow  to  traverse,  the  fissure  across: 

"  Where  I  could  enter,  there  I  depart  by!  Night  in  the  fosse? 

Athens  to  aid?  Though  the  dive  were  through  Erebos,  thus  I  obey  — 
Out  of  the  day  dive,  into  the  day  as  bravely  arise!  No  bridge 
Better!  ”  —  when  —  ha!  what  was  it  I  came  on,  of  wonders  that  are? 

There,  in  the  cool  of  a  cleft,  sat  he  —  majestical  Pan! 

Ivy  drooped  wanton,  kissed  his  head,  moss  cushioned  his  hoof: 

All  the  great  god  was  good  in  the  eyes  grave-kindly  —  the  curl 
Carved  on  the  bearded  cheek,  amused  at  a  mortal’s  awe 
As,  under  the  human  trunk,  the  goat-thighs  grand  I  saw. 

"  Halt,  Pheidippides!  ”  —  halt  I  did,  my  brain  of  a  whirl: 

"  Hither  to  me!  Why  pale  in  my  presence?  ”  he  gracious  began: 

"How  is  it  —  Athens,  only  in  Hellas,  holds  me  aloof? 


"  Athens,  she  only,  rears  me  no  fane,  makes  me  no  feast! 

Wherefore?  Than  Twhat  godship  to  Athens  more  helpful  of  old? 

Ay,  and  still,  and  forever  her  friend!  Test  Pan,  trust  me! 

Go,  bid  Athens  take  heart,  laugh  Persia  to  scorn,  have  faith 
In  the  temples  and  tombs!  Go,  say  to  Athens,  The  Goat-God  saith: 
When  Persia  ■ — -  so  much  as  strews  not  the  soil  —  is  cast  in  the  sea, 

Then  praise  Pan  who  fought  in  the  ranks  with  your  most  and  least, 
Goat-thigh  to  greaved-thigh,  made  one  cause  with  the  free  and  the  bold!  ” 


"  Say  Pan  saith:  '  Let  this,  foreshowing  the  place,  be  the  pledge!  ’  ” 

(Gay,  the  liberal  hand  held  out  this  herbage  I  bear — 

Fennel  —  I  grasped  it  a-tremble  with  dew  —  whatever  it  bode) 

"  While,  as  for  thee  .  .  .”  But  enough!  He  was  gone.  If  I  ran  hitherto  — 
Be  sure  that  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  ran  no  longer,  but  flew. 

Parnes  to  Athens  —  earth  no  more,  the  air  was  my  road: 

Here  am  I  back.  Praise  Pan,  we  stand  no  more  on  the  razor’s  edge! 

Pan  for  Athens,  Pan  for  me!  I  too  have  a  guerdon  rare! 


Then  spoke  Miltiades.  "  And  thee,  best  runner  of  Greece, 

Whose  limbs  did  duty  indeed  —  what  gift  is  promised  thyself? 
Tell  it  us  straightway  —  Athens  the  mother  demands  of  her  son!  ” 
Rosily  blushed  the  youth:  he  paused;  but,  lifting  at  length 
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His  eyes  from  the  ground,  it  seemed  as  he  gathered  the  rest  of  his  strength 
Into  the  utterance  —  "  Pan  spoke  thus:  '  For  what  thou  hast  done 
Count  on  a  worthy  reward!  Henceforth  be  allowed  thee  release 
From  the  racer’s  toil,  no  vulgar  reward  in  praise  or  in  pelf!  ” 

"  I  am  bold  to  believe,  Pan  means  reward  the  most  to  my  mind! 

Fight  I  shall,  with  our  foremost,  wherever  this  fennel  may  grow  — 

Pound  —  Pan  helping  us  —  Persia  to  dust,  and,  under  the  deep, 

Whelm  her  away  forever;  and  then  —  no  Athens  to  save  — 

Marry  a  certain  maid,  I  know  keeps  faith  to  the  brave  — 

Hie  to  my  house  and  home:  and,  when  my  children  shall  creep 
Close  to  my  knees  —  recount  how  the  God  was  awful  yet  kind, 

Promised  their  sire  reward  to  the  full  —  rewarding  him  —  so!  ” 


Unforeseeing  one!  Yes,  he  fought  on  the  Marathon  day: 

So,  when  Persia  was  dust,  all  cried  "To  Akropolis! 

Run,  Pheidippides,  one  race  more!  the  meed  is  thy  due! 

'  Athens  is  saved,  thank  Pan,’  go  shout!  ”  He  flung  down  his  shield, 

Ran  like  fire  once  more:  and  the  space  ’twixt  the  Fennelfield 
And  Athens  was  stubble  again,  a  field  which  a  fire  runs  through, 

Till  in  he  broke:  "  Rejoice,  we  conquer!  ”  Like  wine  through  clay, 

Joy  in  his  blood  bursting  his  heart,  he  died  —  the  bliss! 

So,  to  this  day,  when  friend  meets  friend,  the  word  of  salute 
Is  still  "  Rejoice  ”  —  his  word  which  brought  rejoicing  indeed. 

So  is  Pheidippides  happy  forever  —  the  noble  strong  man 
Who  could  race  like  a  god,  bear  the  face  of  a  god,  whom  a  god  loved  so  well; 
He  saw  the  land  saved  he  had  helped  to  save,  and  was  suffered  to  tell 
Such  tidings,  yet  never  decline,  but,  gloriously  as  he  began, 

So  to  end  gloriously  —  once  to  shout,  thereafter  be  mute: 

"  Athens  is  saved!  ”  —  Pheidippides  dies  in  the  shout  for  his  meed. 


ASOLANDO 

EPILOGUE 

A  T  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleeptime, 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free, 

A.  jlL  Will  they  pass  to  where  —  by  death,  fools  think,  imprisoned  — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom  you  loved  so.  — 

—  Pity  me? 
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Oh,  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken! 

What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  unmanly? 

Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I  drivel 
—  Being  —  who? 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man’s  work-time 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 

Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 

"  Strive  and  thrive!  ”  cry  "  Speed  —  fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here!  ” 


IT  is  interesting  to  step  back  a  century  or  so  into  the  lives  of  Miss  Mitford 
and  her  "  dear  young  friend  Miss  Barrett,”  when  the  -esses  of  "  author¬ 
esses  ”  and  "  poetesses  ”  and  "  editresses  ”  and  "  hermitesses  ”  make  the 
pages  sibilant;  when  "  Books  of  Beauty,”  and  "  Keepsakes,”  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  "  Finden’s  Tableaux  ”  make  us  wonder  that  literature  sur¬ 
vived;  when  Mr.  Kenyon,  taking  Miss  Mitford  "  to  the  giraffes  and  the 
Diorama,”  called  for  "  Miss  Barrett,  a  hermitess  in  Gloucester  Place,  who 
reads  Greek  as  I  do  French,  who  has  published  some  translations  from  /Es- 
chylus,  and  some  most  striking  poems  ”  —  "  Our  sweet  Miss  Barrett!  to  think 
of  virtue  and  genius  is  to  think  of  her.”  Of  her  own  life  Mrs.  Browning 
writes:  —  "  As  to  stories,  my  story  amounts  to  the  knife-grinder’s,  with  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  for  a  catastrophe.  A  bird  in  a  cage  would  have  as  good  a  story;  most 
of  my  events  and  nearly  all  my  intense  pleasure  have  passed  in  my  thoughts.” 

She  was  born  at  Burn  Flail,  Durham,  on  March  6,  1809,  and  passed  a  happy 
childhood  and  youth  in  her  father’s  country  house  at  Ffope  End,  Hereford- 
shire.  She  was  remarkably  precocious,  reading  Homer  in  the  original  at  eight 
years  of  age.  She  said  that  in  those  days  "  the  Greeks  were  her  demigods.  She 
dreamed  more  of  Agamemnon  than  of  Moses,  her  black  pony.”  "  I  wrote 
verses  very  early,  at  eight  years  old  and  earlier.  But  what  is  less  common,  the 
early  fancy  turned  into  a  will,  and  remained  with  me.”  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  she  published  the  '  Essay  on  Mind,’  and  translated  the  '  Prometheus  ’  of 
/Eschylus.  Some  years  later  the  family  removed  to  London,  and  here  Eliza¬ 
beth,  on  account  of  her  continued  delicate  health,  was  kept  in  her  room  for 
months  at  a  time.  The  shock  following  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  who  was 
drowned  before  her  eyes  in  Torquay,  whither  she  had  gone  for  rest,  completely 
shattered  her  physically.  Now  her  life  of  seclusion  in  her  London  home  began. 
For  years  she  lay  upon  a  couch  in  a  large,  comfortably  darkened  room,  seeing 
only  the  immediate  members  of  her  family  and  a  few  privileged  friends,  and 
spending  her  days  in  writing  and  study,  "  reading,”  Miss  Mitford  says,  "  al¬ 
most  every  book  worth  reading  in  almost  every  language.”  Here  Robert 
Browning  met  her.  They  were  married  in  1846,  against  the  will  of  her  father. 
Going  abroad  immediately,  they  finally  settled  in  Florence  at  the  Casa  Guidi, 
made  famous  by  her  poem  bearing  the  same  name.  Their  home  became  the 
center  of  attraction  to  visitors  in  Florence,  and  many  of  the  finest  minds  in 
the  literary  and  artistic  world  were  among  their  friends.  Hawthorne,  who 
visited  them,  describes  Mrs.  Browning  as  "  a  pale,  small  person,  scarcely  em- 
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bodied  at  all,  at  any  rate  only  substantial  enough  to  put  forth  her  slender 
fingers  to  be  grasped,  and  to  speak  with  a  shrill  yet  sweet  tenuity  of  voice.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheek,  how  bright  and  dark  her 
eyes.  There  is  not  such  another  figure  in  the  world,  and  her  black  ringlets  clus¬ 
ter  down  in  her  neck  and  make  her  face  look  whiter.”  She  died  in  Florence  on 
June  30,  1861,  and  the  citizens  of  Florence  placed  a  tablet  to  her  memory  on 
the  walls  of  Casa  Guidi. 

The  life  and  personality  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  seem  to  explain  her 
poetry.  It  is  a  life  "  without  a  catastrophe,”  except  perhaps  to  her  devoted 
father.  And  it  is  to  this  father’s  devotion  that  some  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poetical  sins  are  due;  for  by  him  she  was  so  pampered  and  shielded  from  every 
outside  touch,  that  all  the  woes  common  to  humanity  grew  for  her  into  awful 
tragedies.  Her  life  was  abnormal  and  unreal  —  an  unreality  that  passed  more 
or  less  into  everything  she  did.  Indeed,  her  resuscitation  after  meeting  Robert 
Browning  would  mount  into  a  miracle,  unless  it  were  realized  that  nothing  in 
her  former  life  had  been  quite  as  woful  as  it  seemed.  That  Mrs.  Browning  was 
"  a  woman  of  real  genius,”  even  Edward  Fitzgerald  allowed;  and  in  speaking 
of  Shelley,  Walter  Savage  Landor  said,  "  With  the  exception  of  Burns,  he 
[Shelley]  and  Keats  were  inspired  with  a  stronger  spirit  of  poetry  than  any 
other  poet  since  Milton.  I  sometimes  fancy  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
comes  next.”  This  is  very  high  praise  from  very  high  authority,  but  none  too 
high  for  Mrs.  Browning,  for  her  best  work  has  the  true  lyric  ring,  that  spon¬ 
taneity  of  thought  and  expression  which  comes  when  the  singer  forgets  himself 
in  his  song  and  becomes  tuneful  under  the  stress  of  the  moment’s  inspiration. 
All  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  work  is  buoyed  up  by  her  luxuriant  and  overflowing 
imagination.  With  all  its  imperfections  of  technique,  its  lapses  of  taste 
and  faults  of  expression,  it  always  remains  poetry,  throbbing  with  passion 
and  emotion  and  rich  in  color  and  sound.  She  wrote  because  she  must. 
Her  own  assertions  notwithstanding,  one  cannot  think  of  Mrs.  Browning 
as  sitting  down  in  cold  blood  to  compose  a  poem  according  to  fixed  rules  of 
art.  This  is  the  secret  of  her  shortcomings,  as  it  is  also  the  source  of  her 
strength,  and  in  her  best  work  raises  her  high  above  those  who,  with  more 
technical  skill,  have  less  of  the  true  poet’s  divine  fire  and  overflowing  im¬ 
agination. 

So  in  the  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,’  written  at  a  time  when  her 
woman’s  nature  was  thrilled  to  its  very  depths  by  the  love  of  her  "  most 
gracious  singer  of  high  poems,”  and  put  forth  as  translations  from  another 
writer  and  tongue  —  in  these  her  imperfections  drop  away,  and  she  soars  to 
marvelous  heights  of  song.  Such  a  lyric  outburst  as  this,  which  reveals  with 
magnificent  frankness  the  innermost  secrets  of  an  ardently  loving  woman’s 
heart,  is  in  its  own  way  unsurpassed.  Here  the  woman-poet  is  strong  and  sane; 
here  she  is  free  from  obscurity  and  mannerism,  and  from  grotesque  rhymes. 
She  has  stepped  out  from  her  life  of  visions  and  of  morbid  woes  into  a  life  of 
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wholesome  reality  and  of  "  sweet  reasonableness.”  Their  literary  excellence  is 
due  also  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sonnet  Mrs.  Browning  was  held  to  a  rigid  form, 
and  was  obliged  to  curb  her  imagination  and  restrain  her  tendency  to  dif¬ 
fuseness  of  expression.  Saintsbury  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sonnet 
beginning 

If  thou  wilt  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 

Except  for  love’s  sake  only 

does  not  fall  far  short  of  Shakespeare. 

'  Aurora  Leigh  ’  gives  rise  to  the  old  question,  Is  it  advisable  to  turn  a  three- 
volume  novel  into  verse?  Yet  Landor  wrote  about  it:  —  "I  am  reading  a  poem 
full  of  thought  and  fascinating  with  fancy  —  Mrs.  Browning’s  'Aurora 
Leigh.’  In  many  places  there  is  the  wild  imagination  of  Shakespeare.  ...  I 
am  half  drunk  with  it.  Never  did  I  think  I  should  have  a  good  draught  of 
poetry  again.”  Ruskin  somewhere  considered  it  the  greatest  poem  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  "  with  enough  imagination  to  set  up  a  dozen  lesser 
poets  ”  ;  and  Stedman  calls  it  "  a  representative  and  original  creation:  repre¬ 
sentative  in  a  versatile,  kaleidoscopic  presentment  of  modern  life  and  issues; 
original,  because  the  most  idiosyncratic  of  its  author’s  poems.  An  audacious 
speculative  freedom  pervades  it,  which  smacks  of  the  New  World  rather  than 
the  Old.  .  .  .  '  Aurora  Leigh  ’  is  a  mirror  of  contemporary  life,  while  its 
learned  and  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  almost  a  handbook  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  .  .  .  Although  a  most  uneven  production,  full  of  ups  and  downs, 
of  capricious  or  prosaic  episodes,  it  nevertheless  contains  poetry  as  fine  as  its 
author  has  given  us  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  flexible  verse  is  noticeably  her  own, 
and  often  handled  with  as  much  spirit  as  freedom.”  Mrs.  Browning  herself 
declared  it  the  most  mature  of  her  works,  "and  the  one  into  which  my 
highest  convictions  upon  life  and  art  have  entered.”  Consider  this:  — 


For  ’tis  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most: 

And  after  our  first  girding  of  the  loins 
In  youth’s  fine  linen  and  fair  broidery, 

To  run  up-hill  and  meet  the  rising  sun, 

We  are  apt  to  sit  tired,  patient  as  a  fool, 

While  others  gird  us  with  the  violent  bands 
Of  social  figments,  feints,  and  formalisms, 
Reversing  our  straight  nature,  lifting  up 
Our  base  needs,  keeping  down  our  lofty  thoughts, 
Head  downwards  on  the  cross-sticks  of  the  world. 
Yet  He  can  pluck  us  from  that  shameful  cross. 
God,  set  our  feet  low  and  our  foreheads  high, 

And  teach  us  how  a  man  was  made  to  walk! 
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Or  this:  — 

I’ve  waked  and  slept  through  many  nights  and  days 
Since  then  —  but  still  that  day  will  catch  my  breath 
Like  a  nightmare.  There  are  fatal  days,  indeed, 

In  which  the  fibrous  years  have  taken  root 
So  deeply,  that  they  quiver  to  their  tops 
Whene’er  you  stir  the  dust  of  such  a  day. 


Again:  — 

Passion  is 

But  something  suffered  after  all  — 

. While  Art 

Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering. 

And  this:  — 


Nothing  is  small! 

No  lily-muffled  hum  of  summer-bee 

But  finds  some  coupling  with  the  spinning  stars; 

No  pebble  at  your  foot  but  proves  a  sphere; 

Earth’s  crammed  with  Heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God; 

But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  off  his  shoes. 

Among  Mrs.  Browning’s  smaller  poems,  '  Crowned  and  Buried  ’  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  serious  defects  of  technique,  one  of  the  most  virile  things  she  has 
written;  indeed,  some  of  her  finest  lines  are  to  be  found  in  it.  In  '  The  Cry  of 
the  Children  ’  and  in  '  Cowper’s  Grave  ’  the  pathos  is  true  and  deep.  '  Lord 
Walter’s  Wife  ’  is  an  even  more  courageous  vindication  of  the  feminine  es¬ 
sence  than  '  Aurora  Leigh  ’  ;  and  her  '  Vision  of  Poets  ’  is  said  to  "  vie  in 
beauty  with  Tennyson’s  own.”  The  fine  thought  and  haunting  beauty  of  '  A 
Musical  Instrument,’  with  its  matchless  climax,  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 

During  her  fifteen  years’  residence  in  Florence  she  threw  herself  with  great 
enthusiasm  into  Italian  affairs,  and  wrote  some  political  poems  of  varying 
merit,  whose  interest  necessarily  faded  away  when  the  occasion  passed.  But 
among  those  poems  inspired  by  the  struggle  for  freedom,  '  Casa  Guidi  Win¬ 
dows  ’  comes  close  to  the  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ’  and  '  Aurora  Leigh,’ 
and  holds  an  enduring  place  for  its  high  poetry,  its  musical,  sonorous  verse, 
and  the  sustained  intellectual  vigor  of  composition.  Her  volume  of  '  Last 
Poems  ’  contains,  among  much  inferior  matter,  some  of  her  finest  and  most 
touching  work,  as  '  A  Musical  Instrument,’  '  The  Forced  Recruit,’  and 
'  Mother  and  Poet.’  Whether  political,  or  sociological,  or  mystical,  or  send- 
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mental,  there  is  about  all  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  written  an  enduring  charm 
of  picturesqueness,  of  romance,  and  of  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  art.  "  Art  for 
Art,”  she  cries, 

And  good  for  God,  himself  the  essential  Good! 

We’ll  keep  our  aims  sublime,  our  eyes  erect, 

Although  our  woman-hands  should  shake  and  fail. 

This  was  her  achievement  —  her  hands  did  not  fail! 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
I 

DO  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest; 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west: 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers! 

They  are  weeping  bitterly. 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 


II 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  their  sorrow, 
Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  Tomorrow 
Which  is  lost  in  Long-Ago; 

The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest; 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost; 

The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest; 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost: 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers! 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 
In  our  happy  Fatherland? 
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III 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces; 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 

For  the  man’s  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 
Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy. 

"  Your  old  earth,”  they  say,  "  is  very  dreary; 

Our  young  feet,”  they  say,  "  are  very  weak; 

Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary; 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek. 

Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children; 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold. 

And  we  young  ones  stand  without  in  our  bewildering, 
And  the  graves  are  for  the  old.” 

IV 

"  True,”  say  the  children,  "  it  may  happen 
That  we  die  before  our  time: 

Little  Alice  died  last  year;  her  grave  is  shapen 
Like  a  snowball  in  the  rime. 

We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her: 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay, 

From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her, 
Crying,  '  Get  up,  little  Alice!  it  is  day.’ 

If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries. 

Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her, 
For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes; 

And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled  in 
The  shroud  by  the  kirk-chime. 

It  is  good  when  it  happens,”  say  the  children, 

"  That  we  die  before  our  time.” 

V 

Alas,  alas,  the  children!  They  are  seeking 
Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have. 

They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking 
With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 

Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city; 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do; 

Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty; 
Laugh  aloud,  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through. 
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But  they  answer,  "  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 
Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine? 

Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine. 

VI 

"  For  oh!  ”  say  the  children,  "  we  are  weary. 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap; 

If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 
To  drop  down  in  them,  and  sleep. 

Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping; 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go; 

And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow; 

For  all  day  we  drag  our  burden  tiring, 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground; 

Or  all  day  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

VII 

"  For  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 

Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places. 

Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall, 

Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling  — 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 

And  all  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 

'  O  ye  wheels  ’  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) , 

'  Stop!  be  silent  for  today!  ’  ” 

VIII 

Ay,  be  silent!  Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 
For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth; 

Let  them  touch  each  other’s  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 
Of  their  tender  human  youth; 

Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals; 

Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 
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That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  O  wheels! 

Still  all  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark; 

And  the  children’s  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

IX 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him,  and  pray; 

So  the  blessed  One  who  blesseth  all  the  others 
Will  bless  them  another  day. 

They  answer,  "  Who  is  God,  that  he  should  hear  us 
While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred? 

When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 
Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word; 

And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 
Strangers  speaking  at  the  door. 

Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more? 

X 

"  Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember; 

And  at  midnight’s  hour  of  harm, 

'  Our  Father,’  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 

We  know  no  other  words  except  'Our  Father’; 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels’  song, 

God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 
And  hold  both  within  his  right  hand,  which  is  strong. 

'  Our  Father!  ’  If  he  heard  us,  he  would  surely 
(For  they  call  him  good  and  mild) 

Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

'  Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.’  ” 

XI 

"  But  no!  ”  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

"  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone; 

And  they  tell  us,  of  his  image  is  the  master 
Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 

Go  to!  ”  say  the  children,  —  "  up  in  heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 
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Do  not  mock  us:  Grief  has  made  us  unbelieving: 

We  look  up  for  God;  but  tears  have  made  us  blind.” 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach? 

For  God’s  possible  is  taught  by  his  world’s  loving  — 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

XII 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run; 

They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 
Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 

They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  its  wisdom; 

They  sink  in  man’s  despair,  without  its  calm; 

Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom; 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm; 

Are  worn  as  if  with  age,  yet  unretrievingly 
The  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap; 

Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly  — 

Let  them  weep!  let  them  weep! 

XIII 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see. 

For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places, 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity. 

"  How  long,”  they  say,  "  how  long,  O  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world  on  a  child’s  heart  — 

Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart? 

Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path; 

But  the  child’s  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath!  ” 
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SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 

UNLIKE  are  we,  unlike,  O  princely  Heart! 
Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 

Our  ministering  two  angels  look  surprise 
On  one  another  as  they  strike  athwart 
Their  wings  in  passing.  Thou,  bethink  thee,  art 
A  guest  for  queens  to  social  pageantries, 

With  gages  from  a  hundred  brighter  eyes 
Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  play  thy  part 
Of  chief  musician.  What  hast  thou  to  do 
With  looking  from  the  lattice-lights  at  me, 

A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer,  singing  through 
The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress  tree? 

The  chrism  is  on  thine  head;  on  mine  the  dew: 

And  Death  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

Thou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palace-floor, 

Most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems,  where 
The  dancers  will  break  footing,  from  the  care 
Of  watching  up  thy  pregnant  lips  for  more. 

And  dost  thou  lift  this  house’s  latch,  too  poor 

For  hand  of  thine?  and  canst  thou  think,  and  bear 
To  let  thy  music  drop  here  unaware 
In  folds  of  golden  fulness  at  my  door? 

Look  up,  and  see  the  casement  broken  in, 

The  bats  and  owlets  builders  in  the  roof! 

My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandolin. 

Hush,  call  no  echo  up  in  further  proof 
Of  desolation!  there’s  a  voice  within 
That  weeps  —  as  thou  must  sing  —  alone,  aloof. 

What  can  I  give  thee  back,  O  liberal 

And  princely  giver,  who  hast  brought  the  gold 
And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold, 

And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
For  such  as  I  to  take  or  leave  withal, 

In  unexpected  largesse?  Am  I  cold, 

Ungrateful,  that  for  these  most  manifold 
High  gifts,  I  render  nothing  back  at  all? 

Not  so;  not  cold,  but  very  poor  instead. 
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Ask  God,  who  knows.  For  frequent  tears  have  run 
The  colors  from  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 
And  pale  a  stuff,  it  were  not  fitly  done 
To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 

Go  farther!  let  it  serve  to  trample  on. 

If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 
Except  for  love’s  sake  only.  Do  not  say 
"  I  love  her  for  her  smile,  her  look,  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day:  ” 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee;  and  love  so  wrought 
May  be  unwrought  so.  Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity’s  wiping  my  cheeks  dry: 

A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 

But  love  me  for  love’s  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  mayst  love  on  through  love’s  eternity. 

First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write; 

And  ever  since  it  grew  more  clean  and  white, 

Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its  "  Oh  list!  ” 
When  the  angels  speak.  A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here  plainer  to  my  sight 
Than  that  first  kiss.  The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed, 
Half  falling  on  the  hair.  Oh,  beyond  meed! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love’s  own  crown 
With  sanctifying  sweetness  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
In  perfect  purple  state;  since  when,  indeed, 

I  have  been  proud,  and  said  "  My  love,  my  own!  ” 

I  lived  with  visions  for  my  company, 

Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago, 

And  found  them  gentle  mates,  nor  thought  to  know 
A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me. 

But  soon  their  trailing  purple  was  not  free 

Of  this  world’s  dust,  their  lutes  did  silent  grow, 

And  I  myself  grew  faint  and  blind  below 
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Their  vanishing  eyes.  Then  thou  didst  come  —  to  be, 
Beloved,  what  they  seemed.  Their  shining  fronts, 
Their  songs,  their  splendors  (better,  yet  the  same, 

As  river-water  hallowed  into  fonts) , 

Met  in  thee,  and  from  out  thee  overcame 
My  soul  with  satisfaction  of  all  wants, 

Because  God’s  gifts  put  man’s  best  dreams  to  shame. 

Beloved,  my  beloved,  when  I  think 
That  thou  wast  in  the  world  a  year  ago, 

What  time  I  sat  alone  here  in  the  snow, 

And  saw  no  footprint,  heard  the  silence  sink 
No  moment  at  thy  voice,  but,  link  by  link, 

Went  counting  all  my  chains  as  if  that  so 
They  never  could  fall  off  at  any  blow 
Struck  by  thy  possible  hand  —  why,  thus  I  drink 
Of  life’s  great  cup  of  wonder!  Wonderful, 

Never  to  feel  thee  thrill  the  day  or  night 
With  personal  act  or  speech,  nor  ever  cull 
Some  prescience  of  thee  with  the  blossoms  white 
Thou  sawest  growing!  Atheists  are  as  dull, 

Who  cannot  guess  God’s  presence  out  of  sight. 

Because  thou  hast  the  power  and  own’st  the  grace 
To  look  through  and  behind  this  mask  of  me, 
(Against  which  years  have  beat  thus  blanchingly 
With  their  rains!)  and  behold  my  soul’s  true  face, 

The  dim  and  weary  witness  of  life’s  race, 

Because  thou  hast  the  faith  and  love  to  see, 

Through  that  same  soul’s  distracting  lethargy, 

The  patient  angel  waiting  for  his  place 

In  the  new  heavens;  because  nor  sin  nor  woe, 

Nor  God’s  infliction,  nor  death’s  neighborhood, 

Nor  all  which  others  viewing,  turn  to  go, 

Nor  all  which  makes  me  tired  of  all,  self-viewed  — 
Nothing  repels  thee.  —  Dearest,  teach  me  so 
To  pour  out  gratitude,  as  thou  dost,  good! 

I  thank  all  who  have  loved  me  in  their  hearts, 

With  thanks  and  love  from  mine.  Deep  thanks  to  all 
Who  paused  a  little  near  the  prison-wall, 

To  hear  my  music  in  its  louder  parts, 

Ere  they  went  onward,  each  one  to  the  mart’s 
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Or  temple’s  occupation,  beyond  call. 

But  thou,  who  in  my  voice’s  sink  and  fall, 

When  the  sob  took  it,  thy  divinest  Art’s 

Own  instrument  didst  drop  down  at  thy  foot, 

To  harken  what  I  said  between  my  tears, 

Instruct  me  how  to  thank  thee!  —  Oh,  to  shoot 
My  soul’s  full  meaning  into  future  years, 

That  they  should  lend  it  utterance,  and  salute 
Love  that  endures!  with  Life  that  disappears! 

How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  Ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day’s 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise; 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood’s  faith; 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints  —  I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 
Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life!  —  and  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 
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was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  in  March  1845.  He  taught  for  a  short  time 
at  Rugby,  but  in  1847  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  in 
1851  appointed  him  school  inspector.  From  that  time  he  was  engaged  mainly 
in  educational  labors,  as  inspector  and  commissioner,  and  traveled  frequently 
on  the  Continent  examining  foreign  methods.  He  was  also  interested  con¬ 
troversially  in  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  day,  and  altogether  had 
a  sufficient  public  life  outside  of  literature.  In  1851  he  married  Frances 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wightman,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  by  her  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  first  volume  of  verse,  '  The  Strayed  Reveller  and  Other  Poems,’  bears 
the  date  1849;  the  second,  'Empedocles  on  Etna  and  Other  Poems,’  1852; 
the  third,  '  Poems,’  made  up  mainly  from  the  two  former,  was  published  in 
1853,  and  thereafter  he  added  little  to  his  poetic  work.  His  first  volume  of 
similar  significance  in  prose  was  '  Essays  in  Criticism,’  issued  in  1865.  Through¬ 
out  his  mature  life  he  was  a  constant  writer,  and  his  collected  works  of  all 
kinds  now  fill  eleven  volumes,  exclusive  of  his  letters.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  there  began  his  career  as  a  lecturer;  and 
this  method  of  public  expression  he  employed  often.  His  life  was  thus  one 
with  many  diverse  activities,  and  filled  with  practical  or  literary  affairs;  and 
on  no  side  was  it  deficient  in  human  relations.  He  won  respect  and  reputation 
while  he  lived;  and  his  works  continue  to  attract  men’s  minds,  although  with 
much  unevenness.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  on  April  15,  1888. 

That  considerable  portion  of  Arnold’s  writings  which  was  concerned  with 
education  and  politics,  or  with  phases  of  theological  thought  and  religious 
tendency,  however  valuable  in  contemporary  discussion,  and  to  men  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  must  be  set  on  one  side.  It  is  not 
because  of  anything  there  contained  that  he  has  become  a  permanent  figure 
of  his  time,  or  is  of  interest  in  literature.  He  achieved  distinction  as  a  critic  and 
as  a  poet;  but  although  he  was  earlier  in  the  field  as  a  poet,  he  was  recognized 
by  the  public  at  large  first  as  a  critic.  The  union  of  the  two  functions  is  not 
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unusual  in  the  history  of  literature;  but  where  success  has  been  attained  in 
both,  the  critic  has  commonly  sprung  from  the  poet  in  the  man,  and  his 
range  and  quality  have  been  limited  thereby.  It  was  so  with  Dryden  and 
Wordsworth,  and,  less  obviously,  with  Landor  and  Lowell.  In  Arnold’s  case 
there  is  no  such  growth:  the  two  modes  of  writing,  prose  and  verse,  were  dis¬ 
connected.  One  could  read  his  essays  without  suspecting  a  poet,  and  his 
poems  without  discerning  a  critic,  except  so  far  as  one  finds  the  moralist  there. 
In  fact,  Arnold’s  critical  faculty  belonged  rather  to  the  practical  side  of  his 
life,  and  was  a  part  of  his  talents  as  a  public  man. 

This  appears  by  the  very  definitions  that  he  gave,  and  by  the  turn  of  his 
phrase,  which  always  keeps  an  audience  rather  than  a  meditative  reader  in 
view.  "  What  is  the  function  of  criticism  at  the  present  time?  ”  he  asks,  and 
answers  —  "A  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world.”  That  is  a  wide  warrant.  The  writer  who 
exercises  his  critical  function  under  it,  however,  is  plainly  a  reformer  at  heart, 
and  labors  for  the  social  welfare.  He  is  not  an  analyst  of  the  form  of  art  for 
its  own  sake,  or  a  contemplator  of  its  substance  of  wisdom  or  beauty  merely. 
He  is  not  limited  to  literature  or  the  other  arts  of  expression,  but  the  world  — 
the  intellectual  world  —  is  all  before  him  where  to  choose;  and  having  learned 
the  best  that  is  known  and  thought,  his  second  and  manifestly  not  inferior 
duty  is  to  go  into  all  nations,  a  messenger  of  the  propaganda  of  intelligence. 
It  is  a  great  mission,  and  nobly  characterized;  but  if  criticism  be  so  defined, 
it  is  criticism  of  a  large  mold. 

The  scope  of  the  word  conspicuously  appears  also  in  the  phrase,  which 
became  proverbial,  declaring  that  literature  is  "a  criticism  of  life.”  In  such 
an  employment  of  terms,  ordinary  meanings  evaporate;  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  the  thought  of  the  author  rather  than  the  usage  of  men.  Without 
granting  the  dictum,  therefore,  which  would  be  far  from  the  purpose,  is  it 
not  clear  that  by  "  critic  ”  and  "  criticism  ”  Arnold  intended  to  designate,  or 
at  least  to  convey,  something  peculiar  to  his  own  conception  —  not  strictly 
related  to  literature  at  all,  it  may  be,  but  more  closely  tied  to  society  in  its 
general  mental  activity?  In  other  words,  Arnold  was  a  critic  of  civilization 
more  than  of  books,  and  aimed  at  illumination  by  means  of  ideas.  With  this 
goes  his  manner  —  that  habitual  air  of  telling  you  something  which  you  did 
not  know  before,  and  doing  it  for  your  good  —  which  stamps  him  as  a 
preacher  born.  Under  the  mask  of  the  critic  is  the  long  English  face  of  the 
gospeler;  that  type  whose  persistent  physiognomy  was  never  absent  from  the 
conventicle  of  English  thought. 

This  evangelizing  prepossession  of  Arnold’s  mind  must  be  recognized  in 
order  to  understand  alike  his  attitude  of  superiority,  his  stiffly  didactic 
method,  and  his  success  in  attracting  converts  in  whom  the  seed  proved  bar¬ 
ren.  The  first  impression  that  his  entire  work  makes  is  one  of  limitation;  so 
strict  is  this  limitation,  and  it  profits  him  so  much,  that  it  seems  the  element 
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in  which  he  had  his  being.  On  a  close  survey,  the  fewness  of  his  ideas  is  most 
surprising,  though  the  fact  is  somewhat  cloaked  by  the  lucidity  of  his  thought, 
its  logical  vigor,  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  He  takes  a  text,  either 
some  formula  of  his  own  or  some  adopted  phrase  that  he  has  made  his  own, 
and  from  that  he  starts  out  only  to  return  to  it  again  and  again  with  cease¬ 
less  iteration.  He  never  lets  the  points  he  has  made  fall  into  oblivion;  and 
hence  his  work  in  general,  as  a  critic,  is  skeletonized  to  the  memory  in  watch¬ 
words,  formulas,  and  nicknames,  which,  taken  altogether,  make  up  only  a 
small  number  of  ideas.  His  scale,  likewise,  is  meager.  His  essay  is  apt  to  be 
a  book  review  or  a  plea  merely;  it  is  without  that  free  allusiveness  and  un¬ 
developed  suggestion  which  indicate  a  full  mind  and  give  to  such  brief  pieces 
of  writing  the  sense  of  overflow.  He  takes  no  large  subject  as  a  whole,  but 
either  a  small  one  or  else  some  phases  of  the  larger  one;  and  he  exhausts  all 
that  he  touches. 

Arnold  was  not  one  of  those  critics  who  are  interested  in  life  itself,  and 
through  the  literary  work  seize  on  the  soul  of  the  author  in  its  original  bright¬ 
ness,  or  set  forth  the  life-stains  in  the  successive  incarnations  of  his  heart 
and  mind.  Nor  was  he  of  those  who  consider  the  work  itself  final,  and  en¬ 
deavor  simply  to  understand  it— form  and  matter  —  and  so  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  our  slower  intelligence.  He  followed  neither  the  psycho¬ 
logical  nor  the  esthetic  method.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  was  born  too 
early  to  be  able  ever  to  conceive  of  literature  as  a  phenomenon  of  society, 
and  its  great  men  as  only  terms  in  an  evolutionary  series. 

What  gave  him  vogue,  then,  and  what  still  keeps  his  more  literary  work 
alive?  Is  it  anything  more  than  the  temper  in  which  he  worked,  and  the  spirit 
which  he  evoked  in  the  reader?  He  stood  for  the  very  spirit  of  intelligence 
in  his  time.  He  made  his  readers  respect  ideas,  and  want  to  have  as  many 
as  possible.  He  enveloped  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  mental  curiosity  and 
alertness,  and  put  them  in  contact  with  novel  and  attractive  themes.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  took  their  minds  to  the  Continent  and  made  them  feel  that  they 
were  becoming  cosmopolitan  by  knowing  Joubert;  or  at  home,  he  rallied 
them  in  opposition  to  the  dullness  of  the  period,  to  "  barbarism  ”  or  other 
objectionable  traits  in  the  social  classes:  and  he  volleyed  contempt  upon  the 
common  multitudinous  foe  in  general,  and  from  time  to  time  cheered  them 
with  some  delectable  examples  of  single  combat.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
there  was  much  malicious  pleasure  in  it  all.  Like  Lamb,  he  "  loved  a  fool,” 
but  it  was  in  a  mortar;  and  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  spectacle  when  he  really 
took  a  man  in  hand  for  the  chastisement  of  irony.  It  is  thus  that  "  the  seraphim 
illuminati  sneer.”  And  in  all  his  controversial  writing  there  was  a  brilliancy 
and  unsparingness  that  will  appeal  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  a  fighting  race, 
willy-nilly;  and  as  one  had  only  to  read  the  words  to  feel  himself  among  the 
children  of  light,  so  that  our  withers  were  unwrung,  there  was  high  enjoyment. 

This  liveliness  of  intellectual  conflict,  together  with  the  sense  of  ideas,  was 
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a  boon  to  youth  especially;  and  the  academic  air  in  which  the  thought  and 
style  always  moved,  with  scholarly  self-possession  and  assurance,  with  the 
dogmatism  of  "  enlightenment  ”  in  all  ages  and  among  all  sects,  with  serenity 
and  security  unassailable,  from  within  at  least  —  this  academic  "clearness 
and  purity  without  shadow  or  stain  ”  had  an  overpowering  charm  to  the 
college-bred  and  cultivated,  who  found  the  rare  combination  of  information, 
taste,  and  aggressiveness  in  one  of  their  own  ilk.  Above  all,  there  was  the 
play  of  intelligence  on  every  page;  there  was  an  application  of  ideas  to  life 
in  many  regions  of  the  world’s  interests;  there  was  contact  with  a  mind  keen, 
clear,  and  firm,  armed  for  controversy  or  persuasion  equally,  and  filled  with 
eager  belief  in  itself,  its  ways,  and  its  will. 

To  meet  such  personality  in  a  book  was  a  bracing  experience;  and  for  many 
these  essays  were  an  awakening  of  the  mind  itself.  We  may  go  to  others  for 
the  greater  part  of  what  criticism  can  give  —  for  definite  and  fundamental 
principles,  for  adequate  characterization,  for  the  intuition  and  the  revelation, 
the  penetrant  flash  of  thought  and  phrase:  but  Arnold  generates  and  sup¬ 
ports  a  temper  of  mind  in  which  the  work  of  these  writers  best  thrives  even 
in  its  own  sphere;  and  through  him  this  temper  becomes  less  individual  than 
social,  encompassing  the  whole  of  life.  Few  critics  have  been  really  less  "  dis¬ 
interested,”  few  have  kept  their  eyes  less  steadily  "upon  the  object”:  but  that 
fact  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  his  precepts  of  disinterestedness  and  ob¬ 
jectivity;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  becoming  "  a  child  of  light,”  to  join  in  spirit 
the  unhappy  "  remnant  ”  of  the  academy,  or  to  drink  too  deep  of  that  honeyed 
satisfaction,  with  which  he  fills  his  readers,  of  being  on  his  side.  As  a  critic, 
Arnold  succeeds  if  his  main  purpose  does  not  fail,  and  that  was  to  reinforce 
the  party  of  ideas,  of  culture,  of  the  children  of  light;  to  impart,  not  moral 
vigor,  but  openness  and  reasonableness  of  mind;  and  to  arouse  and  arm  the 
intellectual  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  energies  of  civilization. 

The  poetry  of  Arnold,  to  pass  to  the  second  portion  of  his  work,  was  less 
widely  welcomed  than  his  prose,  and  made  its  way  very  slowly;  but  it  now 
seems  the  most  important  and  permanent  part.  It  is  not  small  in  quantity, 
though  his  unproductiveness  in  later  years  has  made  it  appear  that  he  was 
less  fluent  and  abundant  in  verse  than  he  really  was.  The  remarkable  thing, 
as  one  turns  to  his  poems,  is  the  contrast  in  spirit  that  they  afford  to  the 
essays:  there  is  here  an  atmosphere  of  entire  calm.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world.  This  fact,  with  the  singular  silence  of  his  familiar  letters  in 
regard  to  his  verse,  indicates  that  his  poetic  life  was  truly  a  thing  apart. 

In  one  respect  only  is  there  something  in  common  between  his  prose  and 
verse:  just  as  interest  in  human  nature  was  absent  in  the  latter,  it  is  absent 
also  in  the  former.  There  is  no  action  in  the  poems;  neither  is  there  char¬ 
acter  for  its  own  sake.  Arnold  was  a  man  of  the  mind,  and  he  betrays  no  in¬ 
terest  in  personality  except  for  its  intellectual  traits;  in  Clough  as  in  Ober- 
mann,  it  is  the  life  of  thought,  not  the  human  being,  that  he  portrays.  As  a 
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poet,  he  expresses  the  moods  of  the  meditative  spirit  in  view  of  nature  and 
our  mortal  existence;  and  he  represents  life,  not  lyrically  by  its  changeful 
moments,  nor  tragically  by  its  conflict  in  great  characters,  but  philosophically 
by  a  self-contained  and  unvarying  monologue,  deeper  or  less  deep  in  feeling 
and  with  cadences  of  tone,  but  always  with  the  same  grave  and  serious  effect. 
He  is  constantly  thinking,  whatever  his  subject  or  his  mood;  his  attitude  is 
intellectual,  his  sentiments  are  maxims,  his  conclusions  are  advisory.  His  world 
is  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  his  poems  have  the  distance  and  repose  and  also 
the  coldness  that  befit  that  sphere;  and  the  character  of  his  imagination,  which 
lays  hold  of  form  and  reason,  makes  natural  to  him  the  classical  style. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sources  of  his  poetical  culture  are  Greek.  It  is  not 
merely,  however,  that  he  takes  for  his  early  subjects  Merope  and  Empedocles, 
or  that  he  strives  in  '  Balder  Dead  ’  for  Homeric  narrative,  or  that  in  the 
recitative  to  which  he  was  addicted  he  evoked  an  immelodious  phantom  of 
Greek  choruses;  nor  is  it  the  "  marmoreal  air  ”  that  chills  while  it  ennobles 
much  of  his  finest  work.  One  feels  the  Greek  quality  not  as  a  source  but  as 
a  presence.  In  Tennyson,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  there  was  Greek  influence,  but 
in  them  the  result  was  modern.  In  Arnold  the  antiquity  remains;  remains  in 
mood,  just  as  in  Landor  it  remains  in  form.  The  Greek  twilight  broods  over 
all  his  poetry.  It  is  pagan  in  philosophic  spirit;  not  Attic,  but  of  a  later  and 
stoical  time,  with  the  very  virtues  of  patience,  endurance,  suffering,  not  in 
their  Christian  types,  but  as  they  now  seem  to  a  post-Christian  imagination 
looking  back  to  the  imperial  past.  There  is  a  difference,  it  is  true,  in  Arnold’s 
expression  of  the  mood:  he  is  as  little  Sophoclean  as  he  is  Homeric,  as  little 
Lucretian  as  he  is  Vergilian.  The  temperament  is  not  the  same,  not  a  sur¬ 
vival  or  a  revival  of  the  antique,  but  original  and  living.  And  yet  the  mood 
of  the  verse  is  felt  at  once  to  be  a  reincarnation  of  the  deathless  spirit  of 
Hellas,  that  in  other  ages  also  has  made  beautiful  and  solemn  for  a  time  the 
shadowed  places  of  the  Christian  world.  If  one  does  not  realize  this,  he  must 
miss  the  secret  of  the  tranquillity,  the  chill,  the  grave  austerity,  as  well  as 
the  philosophical  resignation,  which  are'  essential  to  the  verse.  Even  in  those 
parts  of  the  poems  which  use  romantic  motives,  one  reason  of  their  original 
charm  is  that  they  suggest  how  the  Greek  imagination  would  have  dealt  with 
the  forsaken  merman,  the  church  of  Brou,  and  Tristram  and  Iseult.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  motives,  such  mythology,  and  such  Christian  and  chivalric  color 
in  the  work  of  Arnold  does  not  disturb  the  simple  unity  of  its  feeling,  which 
finds  no  solvent  for  life,  whatever  its  accident  of  time  and  place  and  faith, 
except  in  that  Greek  spirit  which  ruled  in  thoughtful  men  before  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  and  is  still  native  in  men  who  accept  the  intellect  as  the  sole 
guide  of  life. 

It  was  with  reference  to  these  modern  men  and  the  movement  they  took 
part  in,  that  he  made  his  serious  claim  to  greatness;  to  rank,  that  is,  with 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  as  he  said,  in  the  literature  of  his  time.  "My 
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poems,”  he  wrote,  "  represent  on  the  whole  the  main  movement  of  mind  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  and  thus  they  will  probably  have  their  day  as 
people  become  conscious  to  themselves  of  what  that  movement  of  mind  is, 
and  interested  in  the  literary  productions  that  reflect  it.  It  might  be  fairly 
urged  that  I  have  less  poetical  sentiment  than  Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual 
vigor  and  abundance  than  Browning;  yet  because  I  have,  perhaps,  more  of 
a  fusion  of  the  two  than  either  of  them,  and  have  more  regularly  applied 
that  fusion  to  the  main  line  of  modern  development,  I  am  likely  enough  to 
have  my  turn,  as  they  have  had  theirs.”  If  the  main  movement  had  been 
such  as  he  thought  of  it,  or  if  it  had  been  of  importance  in  the  long  run,  there 
might  be  a  sounder  basis  for  this  hope  than  now  appears  to  be  the  case;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  let  the  contemporary  movement  have  been  what  it 
may,  that  Arnold’s  mood  is  one  that  will  not  pass  out  of  men’s  hearts  today 
nor  tomorrow. 

On  the  modern  side  the  example  of  Wordsworth  was  most  formative,  and 
in  fact  it  is  common  to  describe  Arnold  as  a  Wordsworthian:  and  so,  in  his 
contemplative  attitude  to  nature,  and  in  his  habitual  recourse  to  her,  he  was; 
but  both  nature  herself  as  she  appeared  to  him,  and  his  mood  in  her  presence, 
were  very  different  from  Wordsworth’s  conception  and  emotion.  Arnold  finds 
in  nature  a  refuge  from  life,  an  anodyne,  an  escape;  but  Wordsworth,  in  go¬ 
ing  into  the  hills  for  poetical  communion,  passed  from  a  less  to  a  fuller  and 
deeper  life,  and  obtained  an  inspiration,  and  was  seeking  the  goal  of  all  his 
being.  In  the  method  of  approach,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  ex¬ 
perience,  there  was  a  profound  difference  between  the  two  poets.  Arnold  sees 
with  the  outward  rather  than  the  inward  eye.  He  is  pictorial  in  a  way  that 
Wordsworth  seldom  is;  he  uses  detail  much  more,  and  gives  a  group  or  a 
scene  with  the  externality  of  a  painter.  The  method  resembles  that  of  Tenny¬ 
son  rather  than  that  of  Wordsworth,  and  has  more  direct  analogy  with  the 
Greek  manner  than  with  the  modern  and  emotional  schools;  it  is  objective, 
often  minute,  and  always  carefully  composed,  in  the  artistic  sense  of  that 
term.  The  description  of  the  river  Oxus,  for  example,  though  faintly  charged 
with  suggested  and  allegoric  meaning,  is  a  noble  close  to  the  poem  which 
ends  in  it.  The  scale  is  large,  and  Arnold  was  fond  of  a  broad  landscape,  of 
mountains,  and  prospects  over  the  land;  but  one  cannot  fancy  Wordsworth 
writing  it.  So  too,  on  a  small  scale,  the  charming  scene  of  the  English  garden 
in  'Thyrsis’  is  far  from  Wordsworth’s  manner:  — 

When  garden  walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May 
And  chestnut-flowers  are  strewn  — 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo’s  parting  cry, 

From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext  garden  trees, 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze. 
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This  is  a  picture  that  could  be  framed:  how  different  from  Wordsworth’s 
"  wandering  voice  ”  !  Or  to  take  another  notable  example,  which,  like  the 
Oxus  passage,  is  a  fine  close  in  the  'Tristram  and  Iseult’  —  the  hunter  on 
the  arras  above  the  dead  lovers:  — 

A  stately  huntsman,  clad  in  green, 

And  round  him  a  fresh  forest  scene, 

On  that  clear  forest-knoll  he  stays, 

With  his  pack  round  him,  and  delays 

The  wild  boar  rustles  in  his  lair, 

The  fierce  hounds  snuff  the  tainted  air, 

But  lord  and  hounds  keep  rooted  there. 

Cheer,  cheer  thy  dogs  into  the  brake, 

O  hunter!  and  without  a  fear 
Thy  golden  tasseled  bugle  blow  — 

But  no  one  is  deceived,  and  the  hunter  does  not  move  from  the  arras,  but 
is  still  "  rooted  there,”  with  his  green  suit  and  his  golden  tassel.  The  piece 
is  pictorial,  and  highly  wrought  for  pictorial  effects  only,  obviously  decorative 
and  used  as  stage  scenery  precisely  in  the  manner  of  our  later  theatrical  art, 
with  that  accent  of  forethought  which  turns  the  beautiful  into  the  esthetic. 
This  is  a  method  which  Wordsworth  never  used.  Take  one  of  his  pictures, 
the  '  Reaper  ’  for  example,  and  see  the  difference.  The  one  is  out-of-doors,  the 
other  is  of  the  studio.  The  purpose  of  these  illustrations  is  to  show  that 
Arnold’s  nature-pictures  are  not  only  consciously  artistic,  with  an  arrangement 
that  approaches  artifice,  but  that  he  is  interested  through  his  eye  primarily 
and  not  through  his  emotions.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  temperament  also 
that  he  reminds  one  most  often  of  the  painter  in  water-colors. 

If  there  is  this  difference  between  Arnold  and  Wordsworth  in  method,  a 
greater  difference  in  spirit  is  to  be  anticipated.  It  is  a  fixed  gulf.  In  nature 
Wordsworth  found  the  one  spirit’s  "plastic  stress,”  and  a  near  and  intimate 
revelation  to  the  soul  of  truths  that  were  his  greatest  joy  and  support  in 
existence.  Arnold  finds  there  no  inhabitancy  of  God,  no  such  streaming  forth 
of  wisdom  and  beauty  from  the  fountain  heads  of  being;  but  the  secret 
frame  of  nature  is  filled  only  with  the  darkness,  the  melancholy,  the  waiting 
endurance  that  is  projected  from  himself:  — 

Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread, 

The  solemn  hills  about  us  spread, 

The  stream  that  falls  incessantly, 

The  strange-scrawled  rocks,  the  lonely  sky, 

If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice, 

Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice. 
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Compare  this  with  Wordsworth’s  'Stanzas  on  Peele  Castle,’  and  the  im¬ 
portant  reservations  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  describing  Arnold  as  a 
Wordsworthian  will  become  clearer.  It  is  as  a  relief  from  thought,  as  a 
beautiful  and  half-physical  diversion,  as  a  scale  of  being  so  vast  and  mys¬ 
terious  as  to  reduce  the  pettiness  of  human  life  to  nothingness  —  it  is  in 
these  ways  that  nature  has  value  in  Arnold’s  verse.  Such  a  poet  may  describe 
natural  scenes  well,  and  obtain  by  means  of  them  contrast  to  human  con¬ 
ditions,  and  decorative  beauty;  but  he  does  not  penetrate  nature  or  interpret 
what  her  significance  is  in  the  human  spirit,  as  the  more  emotional  poets 
have  done.  He  ends  in  an  antithesis,  not  in  a  synthesis,  and  both  nature  and 
man  lose  by  the  divorce.  One  looks  in  vain  for  anything  deeper  than  land¬ 
scapes  in  Arnold’s  treatment  of  nature;  she  is  emptied  of  her  own  infinite, 
and  has  become  spiritually  void:  and  in  the  simple  great  line  in  which  he 
gave  the  sea 

The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea  — 

he  is  thinking  of  man,  not  of  the  ocean:  and  the  mood  seems  ancient  rather 
than  modern,  the  feeling  of  a  Greek,  just  as  the  sound  of  the  waves  to  him 
is  always  /Egea.n. 

In  treating  of  man’s  life,  which  must  be  the  main  thing  in  any  poet’s  work, 
Arnold  is  either  very  austere  or  very  pessimistic.  If  the  feeling  is  moral,  the 
predominant  impression  is  of  austerity;  if  it  is  intellectual,  the  predominant 
impression  is  of  sadness.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  life,  but  he 
feels  it  in  his  senses  only  to  deny  it  in  his  mind.  The  illustrative  passage  is 
from  '  Dover  Beach  ’ :  — 


Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another!  for  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain. 

This  is  the  contradiction  of  sense  and  thought,  the  voice  of  a  regret 
grounded  in  the  intellect  (for  if  it  were  vital  and  grounded  in  the  emotions  it 
would  become  despair) ;  the  creed  of  illusion  and  futility  in  life,  which  is  the 
characteristic  note  of  Arnold,  and  the  reason  of  his  acceptance  by  many  minds. 
The  one  thing  about  life  which  he  most  insists  on  is  its  isolation,  its  in¬ 
dividuality.  In  the  series  called  '  Switzerland,’  this  is  the  substance  of  the 
whole;  and  the  doctrine  is  stated  with  an  intensity  and  power,  with  an  ampli¬ 
tude  and  prolongation,  that  set  these  poems  apart  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  lyrics.  From  a  poet  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  aspect  of  existence, 
and  unable  to  find  its  remedy  or  its  counterpart  in  the  harmony  of  life,  no 
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joyful  or  hopeful  word  can  be  expected,  and  none  is  found.  The  second  thing 
about  life  which  he  dwells  on  is  its  futility;  though  he  bids  one  strive  and 
work,  and  points  to  the  example  of  the  strong  whom  he  has  known,  yet  one 
feels  that  his  voice  rings  more  true  when  he  writes  of  Obermann  than  in  any 
other  of  the  elegiac  poems.  In  such  verse  as  the  '  Summer  Night,’  again,  the 
genuineness  of  the  mood  is  indubitable.  In  '  The  Sick  King  of  Bokhara,’  the 
one  dramatic  expression  of  his  genius,  futility  is  the  very  center  of  the  action. 
The  fact  that  so  much  of  his  poetry  seems  to  take  its  motive  from  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  Christian  faith  has  set  him  among  the  sceptic  or  agnostic  poets, 
and  the  "  main  movement  ”  which  he  believed  he  had  expressed  was  doubtless 
that  in  which  agnosticism  was  a  leading  element.  The  unbelief  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century  was  certainly  a  controlling  influence  over  him,  and  in 
a  man  mainly  intellectual  by  nature  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 

Hence,  as  one  looks  at  his  more  philosophical  and  lyrical  poems  —  the  pro¬ 
founder  part  of  his  work  —  and  endeavors  to  determine  their  character  and 
sources  alike,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  in  the  old  phrase,  "  the  pride  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  ”  lifts  its  lonely  column  over  the  desolation  of  every  page.  The  man 
of  the  academy  is  here,  as  in  the  prose,  after  all.  He  reveals  himself  in  the 
literary  motive,  the  bookish  atmosphere  of  the  verse,  in  its  vocabulary,  its 
elegance  of  structure,  its  precise  phrase  and  its  curious  allusions  (involving 
footnotes) ,  and  in  fact,  throughout  all  its  form  and  structure.  So  self- 
conscious  is  it  that  it  becomes  frankly  prosaic  at  inconvenient  times,  and  is 
more  often  on  the  level  of  eloquent  and  graceful  rhetoric  than  of  poetry.  It 
is  frequently  liquid  and  melodious,  but  there  is  no  burst  of  native  song  in 
it  anywhere.  It  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  nevertheless;  but  there  are  many 
voices  for  the  Muse.  It  is  sincere,  it  is  touched  with  reality;  it  is  the  mirror 
of  a  phase  of  life  in  our  times,  and  not  in  our  times  only,  but  whenever  the 
intellect  seeks  expression  for  its  sense  of  the  limitation  of  its  own  career,  and 
its  sadness  in  a  world  which  it  cannot  solve. 

A  word  should  be  added  concerning  the  personality  of  Arnold  which  is 
revealed  in  his  familiar  letters  —  a  collection  that  has  dignified  the  records 
of  literature  with  a  singularly  noble  memory  of  private  life.  Few  who  did 
not  know  Arnold  could  have  been  prepared  for  the  revelation  of  a  nature 
so  true,  so  amiable,  so  dutiful.  In  every  relation  of  private  life  he  is  shown 
to  have  been  a  man  of  exceptional  constancy  and  plainness.  The  letters  are 
mainly  home  letters;  but  a  few  friendships  also  yielded  up  their  hoard,  and 
thus  the  circle  of  private  life  is  made  complete.  Everyone  must  take  delight 
in  the  mental  association  with  Arnold  in  the  scenes  of  his  existence,  thus  daily 
exposed,  and  in  his  family  affections.  A  nature  warm  to  its  own,  kindly  to 
all,  cheerful,  fond  of  sport  and  fun,  and  always  fed  from  pure  fountains,  and 
with  it  a  character  so  founded  upon  the  rock,  so  humbly  serviceable,  so  con¬ 
tinuing  in  power  and  grace,  must  wake  in  all  the  responses  of  happy  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  leave  the  charm  of  memory. 
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He  did  his  duty  as  naturally  as  if  it  required  neither  resolve,  nor  effort, 
nor  thought  of  any  kind  for  the  morrow,  and  he  never  failed,  seemingly,  in 
act  or  word  of  sympathy,  in  little  or  great  things;  and  when,  to  this,  one 
adds  the  clear  ether  of  the  intellectual  life  where  he  habitually  moved  in  his 
own  life  apart,  and  the  humanity  of  his  home,  the  gift  that  these  letters  bring 
may  be  appreciated.  That  gift  is  the  man  himself;  but  set  in  the  atmosphere 
of  home,  with  sonship  and  fatherhood,  sisters  and  brothers,  with  the  bereave¬ 
ments  of  years  fully  accomplished,  and  those  of  babyhood  and  boyhood  — 
a  sweet  and  wholesome  English  home,  with  all  the  cloud  and  sunshine  of  the 
English  world  drifting  over  its  roof-tree,  and  the  soil  of  England  beneath 
its  stones,  and  English  duties  for  the  breath  of  its  being.  To  add  such  a  home 
to  the  household-rights  of  English  literature  is  perhaps  something  from  which 
Arnold  would  have  shrunk,  but  it  endears  his  memory. 

George  E.  Woodberry 


SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT 
From  '  Culture  and  Anarchy  ’ 

THE  disparagers  of  culture  make  its  motive  curiosity;  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  they  make  its  motive  mere  exclusiveness  and  vanity.  The  cul¬ 
ture  which  is  supposed  to  plume  itself  on  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  a  culture  which  is  begotten  by  nothing  so  intellectual  as  curiosity; 
it  is  valued  either  out  of  sheer  vanity  and  ignorance,  or  else  as  an  engine  of 
social  and  class  distinction,  separating  its  holder,  like  a  badge  or  title,  from 
other  people  who  have  not  got  it.  No  serious  man  would  call  this  culture, 
or  attach  any  value  to  it,  as  culture,  at  all.  To  find  the  real  ground  for 
the  very  differing  estimate  which  serious  people  will  set  upon  culture,  we 
must  find  some  motive  for  culture  in  the  terms  of  which  may  lie  a  real  am¬ 
biguity;  and  such  a  motive  the  word  curiosity  gives  us. 

I  have  before  now  pointed  out  that  we  English  do  not,  like  the  for¬ 
eigners,  use  this  word  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  With  us 
the  word  is  always  used  in  a  somewhat  disproving  sense.  A  liberal  and  in¬ 
telligent  eagerness  about  the  things  of  the  mind  may  be  meant  by  a  foreigner 
when  he  speaks  of  curiosity;  but  with  us  the  word  always  conveys  a  certain 
notion  of  frivolous  and  unedifying  activity.  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  some 
little  time  ago,  was  an  estimate  of  the  celebrated  French  critic,  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve;  and  a  very  inadequate  estimate  it  in  my  judgment  was.  And  its  in¬ 
adequacy  consisted  chiefly  in  this:  that  in  our  English  way  it  left  out  of 
sight  the  double  sense  really  involved  in  the  word  curiosity,  thinking  enough 
was  said  to  stamp  M.  Sainte-Beuve  with  blame  if  it  was  said  that  he  was  im- 
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pelled  in  his  operations  as  a  critic  by  curiosity,  and  omitting  either  to  perceive 
that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  himself,  and  many  other  people  with  him,  would  con¬ 
sider  that  this  was  praiseworthy  and  not  blameworthy,  or  to  point  out  why 
it  ought  really  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  blame  and  not  of  praise.  For  as 
there  is  a  curiosity  about  intellectual  matters  which  is  futile,  and  merely  a 
disease,  so  there  is  certainly  a  curiosity  —  a  desire  after  the  things  of  the 
mind  simply  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  they 
are  —  which  is,  in  an  intelligent  being,  natural  and  laudable.  Nay,  and  the 
very  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are  implies  a  balance  and  regulation  of  mind 
which  is  not  often  attained  without  fruitful  effort,  and  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  the  blind  and  diseased  impulse  of  mind  which  is  what  we  mean 
to  blame  when  we  blame  curiosity.  Montesquieu  says: — "The  first  motive 
which  ought  to  impel  us  to  study  is  the  desire  to  augment  the  excellence  of  our 
nature,  and  to  render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent.”  This  is  the 
true  ground  to  assign  for  the  genuine  scientific  passion,  however  manifested, 
and  for  culture,  viewed  simply  as  a  fruit  of  this  passion;  and  it  is  a  worthy 
ground,  even  though  we  let  the  term  curiosity  stand  to  describe  it. 

But  there  is  of  culture  another  view,  in  which  not  solely  the  scientific  pas¬ 
sion,  the  sheer  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are,  natural  and  proper  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  being,  appears  as  the  ground  of  it.  There  is  a  view  in  which  all  the 
love  of  our  neighbor,  the  impulses  toward  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the 
desire  for  removing  human  error,  clearing  human  confusion,  and  diminish¬ 
ing  human  misery,  the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier 
than  we  found  it  —  motives  eminently  such  as  are  called  social  —  come  in 
as  part  of  the  grounds  of  culture,  and  the  main  and  pre-eminent  part.  Culture 
is  then  properly  described  not  as  having  its  origin  in  curiosity,  but  as  having 
its  origin  in  the  love  of  perfection;  it  is  a  study  of  perfection.  It  moves  by 
the  force,  not  merely  or  primarily  of  the  scientific  passion  for  pure  knowledge, 
but  also  of  the  moral  and  social  passion  for  doing  good.  As  in  the  first  view 
of  it  we  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Montesquieu’s  words,  "To  render  an  in¬ 
telligent  being  more  intelligent!  ”  so  in  the  second  view  of  it  there  is  no 
better  motto  which  it  can  have  than  these  words  of  Bishop  Wilson:  "  To  make 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.” 

Only,  whereas  the  passion  for  doing  good  is  apt  to  be  overhasty  in  de¬ 
termining  what  reason  and  the  will  of  God  say,  because  its  turn  is  for  acting 
rather  than  thinking,  and  it  wants  to  be  beginning  to  act;  and  whereas  it 
is  apt  to  take  its  own  conceptions,  which  proceed  from  its  own  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  share  in  all  the  imperfections  and  immaturities  of  this,  for  a 
basis  of  action:  what  distinguishes  culture  is,  that  it  is  possessed  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  passion  as  well  as  by  the  passion  of  doing  good;  that  it  demands  worthy 
notions  of  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  and  does  not  readily  suffer  its  own 
crude  conceptions  to  substitute  themselves  for  them.  And  knowing  that  no 
action  or  institution  can  be  salutary  and  stable  which  is  not  based  on  reason 
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and  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  so  bent  on  acting  and  instituting,  even  with  the 
great  aim  of  diminishing  human  error  and  misery  ever  before  its  thoughts, 
but  that  it  can  remember  that  acting  and  instituting  are  of  little  use,  unless 
we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  act  and  to  institute.  .  .  . 

The  pursuit  of  perfection,  then,  is  the  pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light.  He 
who  works  for  sweetness  and  light,  works  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  prevail.  He  who  works  for  machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred,  works 
only  for  confusion.  Culture  looks  beyond  machinery,  culture  hates  hatred; 
culture  has  one  great  passion,  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  light.  It  has  one 
even  yet  greater!  —  the  passion  for  making  them  prevail.  It  is  not  satisfied 
till  we  all  come  to  a  perfect  man;  it  knows  that  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the 
few  must  be  imperfect  until  the  raw  and  unkindled  masses  of  humanity  are 
touched  with  sweetness  and  light.  If  I  have  not  shrunk  from  saying  that  we 
must  work  for  sweetness  and  light,  so  neither  have  I  shrunk  from  saying  that 
we  must  have  a  broad  basis,  must  have  sweetness  and  light  for  as  many  as 
possible.  Again  and  again  I  have  insisted  how  those  are  the  happy  moments 
of  humanity,  how  those  are  the  marking  epochs  of  a  people’s  life,  how  those 
are  the  flowering  times  for  literature  and  art  and  all  the  creative  power  of 
genius,  when  there  is  a  national  glow  of  life  and  thought,  when  the  whole 
of  society  is  in  the  fullest  measure  permeated  by  thought,  sensible  to  beauty, 
intelligent  and  alive.  Only  it  must  be  real  thought  and  real  beauty;  real  sweet¬ 
ness  and  real  light.  Plenty  of  people  will  try  to  give  the  masses,  as  they  call 
them,  an  intellectual  food  prepared  and  adapted  in  the  way  they  think  proper 
for  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses.  The  ordinary  popular  literature  is 
an  example  of  this  way  of  working  on  the  masses.  Plenty  of  people  will  try 
to  indoctrinate  the  masses  with  the  set  of  ideas  and  judgments  constituting 
the  creed  of  their  own  profession  or  party.  Our  religious  and  political  or¬ 
ganizations  give  an  example  of  this  way  of  working  on  the  masses.  I  con¬ 
demn  neither  way;  but  culture  works  differently.  It  does  not  try  to  teach 
down  to  the  level  of  inferior  classes;  it  does  not  try  to  win  them  for  this 
or  that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready-made  judgments  and  watchwords.  It  seeks 
to  do  away  with  classes;  to  make  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  known 
in  the  world  current  everywhere;  to  make  all  men  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sweetness  and  light,  where  they  may  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them  itself,  freely, 
—  nourished  and  not  bound  by  them. 

This  is  the  social  idea ;  and  the  men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of 
equality.  The  great  men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  passion  for 
diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  from  one  end  of  society  to  the 
other,  the  best  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of  their  time;  who  have  labored 
to  divest  knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  difficult,  abstract,  pro¬ 
fessional,  exclusive;  to  humanize  it,  to  make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of 
the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet  still  remaining  the  best  knowledge  and  thought 
of  the  time,  and  a  true  source,  therefore,  of  sweetness  and  light.  Such  a  man 
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was  Abelard  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  spite  of  all  his  imperfections;  and  thence 
the  boundless  emotion  and  enthusiasm  which  Abelard  excited.  Such  were 
Lessing  and  Herder  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  their 
services  to  Germany  were  in  this  way  inestimably  precious.  Generations  will 
pass,  and  literary  monuments  will  accumulate,  and  works  far  more  perfect 
than  the  works  of  Lessing  and  Herder  will  be  produced  in  Germany;  and 
yet  the  names  of  these  two  men  will  fill  a  German  with  a  reverence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  such  as  the  names  of  the  most  gifted  masters  will  hardly  awaken. 
And  why?  Because  they  humanized  knowledge;  because  they  broadened  the 
basis  of  life  and  intelligence;  because  they  worked  powerfully  to  diffuse  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  With  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine  they  said:  — "Let  us  not  leave  thee  alone  to  make  in  the  secret  of  thy 
knowledge,  as  thou  didst  before  the  creation  of  the  firmament,  the  division 
of  light  from  darkness;  let  the  children  of  thy  spirit,  placed  in  their  firma¬ 
ment,  make  their  light  shine  upon  the  earth,  mark  the  division  of  night  and 
day,  and  announce  the  revolution  of  the  times;  for  the  old  order  is  passed,  and 
the  new  arises;  the  night  is  spent,  the  day  is  come  forth;  and  thou  shalt 
crown  the  year  with  thy  blessing,  when  thou  shalt  send  forth  laborers  into 
thy  harvest  sown  by  other  hands  than  theirs;  when  thou  shalt  send  forth  new 
laborers  to  new  seed-times,  whereof  the  harvest  shall  be  not  yet.” 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  my  own  mind  often  indulged  myself  with 
the  fancy  of  employing,  in  order  to  designate  our  aristocratic  class,  the  name 
of  The  Barbarians.  The  Barbarians,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much,  and  who 
reinvigorated  and  renewed  our  worn-out  Europe,  had,  as  is  well  known,  em¬ 
inent  merits;  and  in  this  country,  where  we  are  for  the  most  part  sprung  from 
the  Barbarians,  we  have  never  had  the  prejudice  against  them  which  prevails 
among  the  races  of  Latin  origin.  The  Barbarians  brought  with  them  that 
staunch  individualism,  as  the  modern  phrase  is,  and  that  passion  for  doing 
as  one  likes,  for  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty,  which  appears  to  Mr. 
Bright  the  central  idea  of  English  life,  and  of  which  we  have  at  any  rate 
a  very  rich  supply.  The  stronghold  and  natural  seat  of  this  passion  was  in 
the  nobles  of  whom  our  aristocratic  class  are  the  inheritors;  and  this  class, 
accordingly,  have  signally  manifested  it,  and  have  done  much  by  their  ex¬ 
ample  to  recommend  it  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  who  already,  indeed,  had 
it  in  their  blood.  The  Barbarians,  again,  had  the  passion  for  field-sports; 
and  they  have  handed  it  on  to  our  aristocratic  class,  who  of  this  passion,  too, 
as  of  the  passion  for  asserting  one’s  personal  liberty,  are  the  great  natural 
stronghold.  The  care  of  the  Barbarians  for  the  body,  and  for  all  manly  exer¬ 
cises;  the  vigor,  good  looks,  and  fine  complexion  which  they  acquired  and 
perpetuated  in  their  families  by  these  means  —  all  this  may  be  observed  still 
in  our  aristocratic  class.  The  chivalry  of  the  Barbarians,  with  its  characteristics 
of  high  spirit,  choice  manners,  and  distinguished  bearing  —  what  is  this 
but  the  attractive  commencement  of  the  politeness  of  our  aristocratic  class? 
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In  some  Barbarian  noble,  no  doubt,  one  would  have  admired,  if  one  could 
have  been  then  alive  to  see  it,  the  rudiments  of  our  politest  peer.  Only,  all 
this  culture  (to  call  it  by  that  name)  of  the  Barbarians  was  an  exterior  culture 
mainly.  It  consisted  principally  in  outward  gifts  and  graces,  in  looks,  man¬ 
ners,  accomplishments,  prowess.  The  chief  inward  gifts  which  had  part  in 
it  were  the  most  exterior,  so  to  speak,  of  inward  gifts,  those  which  come 
nearest  to  outward  ones;  they  were  courage,  a  high  spirit,  self-confidence. 
Far  within,  and  unawakened,  lay  a  whole  range  of  powers  of  thought  and 
feeling,  to  which  these  interesting  productions  of  nature  had,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  life,  no  access.  Making  allowances  for  the  difference  of 
the  times,  surely  we  can  observe  precisely  the  same  thing  now  in  our  aris¬ 
tocratic  class.  In  general  its  culture  is  exterior  chiefly;  all  the  exterior  graces 
and  accomplishments,  and  the  more  external  of  the  inward  virtues,  seem  to 
be  principally  its  portion.  It  now,  of  course,  cannot  but  be  often  in  contact 
with  those  studies  by  which,  from  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  true 
culture  teaches  us  to  fetch  sweetness  and  light;  but  its  hold  upon  these  very 
studies  appears  remarkably  external,  and  unable  to  exert  any  deep  power  upon 
its  spirit.  Therefore  the  one  insufficiency  which  we  noted  in  the  perfect  mean 
of  this  class  was  an  insufficiency  of  light.  And  owing  to  the  same  causes, 
does  not  a  subtle  criticism  lead  us  to  make,  even  on  the  good  looks  and  polite¬ 
ness  of  our  aristocratic  class,  and  of  even  the  most  fascinating  half  of  that 
class,  the  feminine  half,  the  one  qualifying  remark,  that  in  these  charming 
gifts  there  should  perhaps  be,  for  ideal  perfection,  a  shade  more  soul? 

I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  to  distinguish  clearly  the  aristocratic  class 
from  the  Philistines  proper,  or  middle  class,  name  the  former,  in  my  own 
mind,  The  Barbarians.  And  when  I  go  through  the  country,  and  see  this  and 
that  beautiful  and  imposing  seat  of  theirs  crowning  the  landscape,  "  There,” 
I  say  to  myself,  "  is  a  great  fortified  post  of  the  Barbarians.” 


OXFORD 

From  '  Essays  in  Criticism  ’ 

NO,  we  are  all  seekers  still!  seekers  often  make  mistakes,  and  I  wish 
mine  to  redound  to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  touch  Ox¬ 
ford.  Beautiful  city!  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the 
fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so  serene! 

There  are  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play! 

And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle 
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Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling 
us  nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection  —  to  beauty, 
in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from  another  side?  —  nearer,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  science  of  Tubingen.  Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been 
so  romantic!  who  hast  given  thyself  so  prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and 
to  heroes  not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philistines!  home  of  lost  causes,  and 
forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impossible  loyalties!  what  ex¬ 
ample  could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves,  what 
teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bondage  to  which  we  are  all  prone, 
that  bondage  which  Goethe,  in  his  incomparable  lines  on  the  death  of  Schiller, 
makes  it  his  friend’s  highest  praise  (and  nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the 
praise)  to  have  left  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him:  the  bondage  of  rr  was  uns 
alle  bandigt,  Das  Gemeine!”  [what  enthralls  us  all  —  the  commonplace]. 
She  will  forgive  me,  even  if  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or 
two  aimed  at  her  unworthy  son;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause  in  which 
I  fight  is,  after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is  our  puny  warfare 
against  the  Philistines,  compared  with  the  warfare  which  this  queen  of  ro¬ 
mance  has  been  waging  against  them  for  centuries,  and  will  wage  after  we 
are  gone? 

TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO  prop,  thou  ask’st,  in  these  bad  days,  my  mind?  — 

He  much,  the  old  man,  who,  clearest-souled  of  men, 

Saw  The  Wide  Prospect,  and  the  Asian  Fen, 

And  Tmolus  hill,  and  Smyrna  bay,  though  blind. 

Much  he,  whose  friendship  I  not  long  since  won. 

That  halting  slave,  who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  Arrian,  when  Vespasian’s  brutal  son 

Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him.  But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  even-balanced  soul, 

From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 

Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild; 

Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole; 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage, 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus,  and  its  child. 
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YOUTH  AND  CALM 

TIS  death!  and  peace,  indeed,  is  here, 

And  ease  from  shame,  and  rest  from  fear; 
There’s  nothing  can  dismarble  now 
The  smoothness  of  that  limpid  brow. 

But  is  a  calm  like  this,  in  truth, 

The  crowning  end  of  life  and  youth, 

And  when  this  boon  rewards  the  dead, 

Are  all  debts  paid,  has  all  been  said? 

And  is  the  heart  of  youth  so  light, 

Its  step  so  firm,  its  eyes  so  bright, 

Because  on  its  hot  brow  there  blows 
A  wind  of  promise  and  repose 
From  the  far  grave,  to  which  it  goes; 

Because  it  has  the  hope  to  come, 

One  day,  to  harbor  in  the  tomb? 

Ah  no,  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun, 

For  feeling  nerves  and  living  breath  — 

Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death. 

It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep, 

More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep; 

It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell: 

Calm’s  not  life’s  crown,  though  calm  is  well. 

’Tis  all  perhaps  which  man  acquires, 

But  ’tis  not  what  our  youth  desires. 


ISOLATION 
TO  MARGUERITE 

WE  were  apart;  yet,  day  by  day, 

I  bade  my  heart  more  constant  be, 
I  bade  it  keep  the  world  away, 

And  grow  a  home  for  only  thee; 

Nor  feared  but  thy  love  likewise  grew, 

Like  mine,  each  day,  more  tried,  more  true. 
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The  fault  was  grave!  I  might  have  known, 

What  far  too  soon,  alas!  I  learned  — 

The  heart  can  bind  itself  alone, 

And  faith  may  oft  be  unreturned. 

Self-swayed  our  feelings  ebb  and  swell  — 

Thou  lov’st  no  more;  —  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Farewell!  —  and  thou,  thou  lonely  heart, 

Which  never  yet  without  remorse 
Even  for  a  moment  didst  depart 

From  thy  remote  and  sphered  course 
To  haunt  the  place  where  passions  reign  — 
Back  to  thy  solitude  again! 

Back!  with  the  conscious  thrill  of  shame 
Which  Luna  felt,  that  summer-night, 

Flash  through  her  pure  immortal  frame, 

When  she  forsook  the  starry  height 
To  hang  over  Endymion’s  sleep 
Upon  the  pine-grown  Latmian  steep. 

Yet  she,  chaste  queen,  had  never  proved 
Flow  vain  a  thing  is  mortal  love, 

Wandering  in  Heaven,  far  removed; 

But  thou  hast  long  had  place  to  prove 
This  truth  —  to  prove,  and  make  thine  own: 

"  Thou  hast  been,  shalt  be,  art,  alone.” 

Or,  if  not  quite  alone,  yet  they 

Which  touch  thee  are  unmating  things  — 
Ocean  and  clouds  and  night  and  day; 

Lorn  autumns  and  triumphant  springs; 

And  life,  and  others’  joy  and  pain, 

And  love,  if  love,  of  happier  men. 

Of  happier  men  —  for  they,  at  least, 

Have  dreamed  two  human  hearts  might  blend 
In  one,  and  were  through  faith  released 
From  isolation  without  end 
Prolonged;  nor  knew,  although  not  less 
Alone  than  thou,  their  loneliness. 
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Yes!  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But  when  the  moon  their  hollow  lights, 
And  they  are  swept  by  balms  of  spring, 
And  in  their  glens,  on  starry  nights, 

The  nightingales  divinely  sing; 

And  lovely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Across  the  sounds  and  channels  pour  — 

Oh!  then  a  longing  like  despair 
Is  to  their  farthest  caverns  sent; 

For  surely  once,  they  feel,  we  were 
Parts  of  a  single  continent! 

Now  round  us  spreads  the  watery  plain  — 
Oh,  might  our  marges  meet  again! 

Who  ordered  that  their  longing’s  fire 
Should  be,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cooled? 
Who  renders  vain  their  deep  desire?  — 

A  God,  a  God  their  severance  ruled! 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. 


MEMORIAL  VERSES  (1850) 

GOETHE  in  Weimar  sleeps,  and  Greece, 
Long  since,  saw  Byron’s  struggle  cease, 
But  one  such  death  remained  to  come; 
The  last  poetic  voice  is  dumb  — 

We  stand  today  by  Wordsworth’s  tomb. 

When  Byron’s  eyes  were  shut  in  death, 

We  bowed  our  head  and  held  our  breath. 

He  taught  us  little;  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder’s  roll. 
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With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  passion  with  eternal  law; 

And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watched  the  fount  of  fiery  life 
Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 


When  Goethe’s  death  was  told,  we  said  — 
Sunk,  then,  is  Europe’s  sagest  head. 

Physician  of  the  iron  age, 

Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage. 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear; 
And  stuck  his  finger  on  the  place, 

And  said:  Thou  ailest  here,  and  here! 

He  looked  on  Europe’s  dying  hour 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife. 
The  turmoil  of  expiring  life  — 

He  said,  The  end  is  everywhere, 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there! 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

And  Wordsworth!  —  Ah,  pale  ghosts,  rejoice! 
For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 
Been  to  your  shadowy  world  conveyed, 

Since  erst,  at  morn,  some  wandering  shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 
Through  Hades,  and  the  mournful  gloom. 
Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us  —  and  ye, 
Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we! 

He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 
Had  fallen  —  on  this  iron  time 

Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round; 

He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears. 
He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth, 

On  the  cool,  flowery  lap  of  earth. 
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Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease; 
The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o’er  the  sunlit  fields  again; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain, 
Our  youth  returned;  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled, 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 


Ah!  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man’s  prudence  and  man’s  fiery  might, 
Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 
Goethe’s  sage  mind  and  Byron’s  force; 
But  where  will  Europe’s  latter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth’s  healing  power? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 

And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel; 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear  — 

But  who,  ah!  who,  will  make  us  feel? 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 

Others  will  front  it  fearlessly  — 

But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by? 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 

O  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wave! 

Sing  him  thy  best!  for  few  or  none 
Hears  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone 


DOVER  BEACH 

THE  sea  is  calm  tonight. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits;  —  on  the  French  coast  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 
Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand, 

Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 
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At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the  /Egean,  and  it  brought 
Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 
Of  human  misery;  we 
Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth’s  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 

But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

THE  SCHOLAR  GIPSY 

GO,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the  hill; 

Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes: 

No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  unfed, 
Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their  throats, 

Nor  the  cropped  grasses  shoot  another  head. 

But  when  the  fields  are  still, 

And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to  rest, 

And  only  the  white  sheep  are  sometimes  seen 
Cross  and  recross  the  strips  of  moon-blanched  green; 
Come,  shepherd,  and  again  renew  the  quest. 
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Here,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of  late, 

In  this  high  field’s  dark  corner,  where  he  leaves 
His  coat,  his  basket,  and  his  earthen  cruise, 

And  in  the  sun  all  morning  binds  the  sheaves, 

Then  here,  at  noon,  comes  back  his  stores  to  use; 
Here  will  I  sit  and  wait, 

While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away, 

The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne; 

With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn  — 

All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer’s  day. 

Screened  is  this  nook  o’er  the  high,  half-reaped  field, 
And  here  till  sun-down,  shepherd,  will  I  be. 

Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies  peep 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks  I  see 
Pale  blue  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep; 

And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfumed  showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  laid, 

And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with  shade; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford’s  towers. 

And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  Glanvil’s  book  — 

Come,  let  me  read  the  oft-read  tale  again, 

The  story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor, 

Of  shining  parts  and  quick  inventive  brain, 

Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment’s  door, 

One  summer-morn  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy  lore, 

And  roamed  the  world  with  that  wild  brotherhood, 
And  came,  as  most  men  deemed,  to  little  good, 

But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more. 

But  once,  years  after,  in  the  country  lanes, 

Two  scholars  whom  at  college  erst  he  knew, 

Met  him,  and  of  his  way  of  life  enquired. 

Whereat  he  answered,  that  the  gipsy  crew, 

His  mates,  had  arts  to  rule  as  they  desired, 

The  workings  of  men’s  brains; 

And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  thoughts  they  will: 

"  And  I,”  he  said,  "  the  secret  of  their  art, 

When  fully  learned,  will  to  the  world  impart; 

But  it  needs  happy  moments  for  this  skill.” 
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This  said,  he  left  them,  and  returned  no  more, 

But  rumors  hung  about  the  country  side 

That  the  lost  scholar  long  was  seen  to  stray, 

Seen  by  rare  glimpses  pensive  and  tongue-tied, 

In  hat  of  antique  shape,  and  cloak  of  gray, 

The  same  the  gipsies  wore. 

Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hurst  in  spring: 

At  some  lone  alehouse  in  the  Berkshire  moors, 

On  the  warm  ingle-bench,  the  smock-frocked  boors 
Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering. 

But,  ’mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  he  would  fly; 

And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  thy  looks, 

And  put  the  shepherds,  wanderer,  on  thy  trace; 

And  boys  who  in  lone  wheat  fields  scare  the  rooks 
I  ask  if  thou  hast  passed  their  quiet  place; 

Or  in  my  boat  I  lie 

Moored  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summer  heats, 

’Mid  wide  grass  meadows  which  the  sunshine  fills, 
And  watch  the  warm  green-muffled  Cumner  hills, 
And  wonder  if  thou  haunt’st  their  shy  retreats. 

For  most,  I  know,  thou  lov’st  retired  ground. 

Thee,  at  the  ferry,  Oxford  riders  blithe, 

Returning  home  on  summer  nights,  have  met 
Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bablock-hithe, 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers  wet, 

As  the  punt’s  rope  chops  round: 

And  leaning  backwards  in  a  pensive  dream, 

And  fostering  in  thy  lap  a  heap  of  flowers 
Plucked  in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wychwood  bowers, 
And  thine  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit  stream. 

And  then  they  land,  and  thou  art  seen  no  more. 

Maidens  who  from  the  distant  hamlets  come 
To  dance  around  the  Fyfield  elm  in  May, 

Oft  through  the  darkening  fields  have  seen  thee  roam, 
Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  public  way. 

Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of  flowers  —  the  frail-leafed,  white  anemone  — 

Dark  bluebells  drenched  with  dews  of  summer  eves  — 
And  purple  orchises  with  spotted  leaves  — 

But  none  hath  words  she  can  report  of  thee. 
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And,  above  Godstow  Bridge,  when  hay-time’s  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  sunshine  flames, 

Men  who  through  those  wide  fields  of  breezy  grass 
Where  black-winged  swallows  haunt  the  glittering  Thames 
To  bathe  in  the  abandoned  lasher  pass, 

Have  often  passed  thee  near 
Sitting  upon  the  river  bank  o’ergrown; 

Marked  thine  outlandish  garb,  thy  figure  spare, 

Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  abstracted  air; 

But,  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou  wast  gone. 

At  some  lone  homestead  in  the  Cumner  hills, 

Where  at  her  open  door  the  housewife  darns, 

Thou  hast  been  seen,  or  hanging  on  a  gate 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  mossy  barns. 

Children,  who  early  range  these  slopes  and  late 
For  cresses  from  the  rills, 

Have  known  thee  eyeing,  all  an  April  day, 

The  springing  pastures  and  the  feeding  kine; 

And  marked  thee,  when  the  stars  come  out  and  shine, 
Through  the  long  dewy  grass  move  slow  away. 

In  Autumn,  on  the  skirts  of  Bagley  Wood  — 

Where  most  the  gipsies  by  the  turf-edged  way 
Pitch  their  smoked  tents,  and  every  bush  you  see 
With  scarlet  patches  tagged  and  shreds  of  gray, 

Above  the  forest-ground  called  Thessaly  — 

The  blackbird  picking  food 
Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  meal,  nor  fears  at  all; 

So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him  stray, 

Rapt,  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  withered  spray, 

And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  heaven  to  fall. 

And  once,  in  winter,  on  the  causeway  chill 

Where  home  through  flooded  fields  foot-travelers  go, 
Have  I  not  passed  thee  on  the  wooden  bridge 
Wrapt  in  thy  cloak  and  battling  with  the  snow, 

Thy  face  toward  Hinskey  and  its  wintry  ridge? 

And  thou  hast  climbed  the  hill, 

And  gained  the  white  brow  of  the  Cumner  range, 

Turned  once  to  watch,  while  thick  the  snowflakes  fall, 
The  line  of  festal  light  in  Christ  Church  hall  — 

Then  sought  thy  straw  in  some  sequestered  grange. 
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But  what  —  I  dream!  Two  hundred  years  are  flown 
Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford  halls, 

And  the  grave  Glanvil  did  the  tale  inscribe 
That  thou  wert  wandered  from  the  studious  walls 
To  learn  strange  arts,  and  join  a  gipsy  tribe: 

And  thou  from  earth  art  gone 
Long  since,  and  in  some  quiet  churchyard  laid; 

Some  country  nook,  where  o’er  thy  unknown  grave 
Tall  grasses  and  white  flowering  nettles  wave  — 

Under  a  dark,  red-fruited  yew-tree’s  shade. 

—  No,  no,  thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of  hours, 

For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  men? 

’Tis  that  from  change  to  change  their  being  rolls: 

’Tis  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again, 

Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls, 

And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 

Till  having  used  our  nerves  with  bliss  and  teen, 

And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes  our  wit, 

To  the  just-pausing  Genius  we  remit 

Our  worn-out  life,  and  are  —  what  we  have  been. 

Thou  hast  not  lived,  why  should’st  thou  perish,  so? 

Thou  had’st  one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire; 

Else  wert  thou  long  since  numbered  with  the  dead  — 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  thy  fire. 

The  generations  of  thy  peers  are  fled, 

And  we  ourselves  shall  go; 

But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot, 

And  we  imagine  thee  exempt  from  age, 

And  living  as  thou  liv’st  on  Glanvil’s  page, 

Because  thou  hadst  —  what  we,  alas,  have  not! 

For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with  powers 
Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  without, 

Firm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  other  things; 

Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt, 

Which  much  to  have  tried,  in  much  been  baffled,  brings. 

O  life  unlike  to  ours! 

Who  fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope, 

Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  for  what  he  strives, 
And  each  half  lives  a  hundred  different  lives; 

Who  wait  like  thee,  but  not,  like  thee,  in  hope. 
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Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  heaven:  and  we, 

Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  willed, 

Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds, 

Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been  fulfilled; 

For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new; 

Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 

And  lose  tomorrow  the  ground  won  today  — 

Ah,  do  not  we,  wanderer,  await  it  too? 

Yes,  we  await  it,  but  it  still  delays, 

And  then  we  suffer;  and  amongst  us  one, 

Who  most  has  suffered,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne; 

And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days; 

Tells  us  his  misery’s  birth  and  growth  and  signs, 

And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 

And  how  the  breast  was  soothed,  and  how  the  head, 
And  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes. 

This  for  our  wisest:  and  we  others  pine, 

And  wish  the  long  unhappy  dream  would  end, 

And  waive  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try  to  bear 
With  close-lipped  patience  for  our  only  friend, 

Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbor  to  despair, 

But  none  has  hope  like  thine. 

Thou  through  the  fields  and  through  the  woods  dost  stray, 
Roaming  the  countryside,  a  truant  boy, 

Nursing  thy  project  in  unclouded  joy, 

And  every  doubt  long  blown  by  time  away. 

O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and  clear, 

And  life  ran  gaily  as  the  sparkling  Thames; 

Before  this  strange  disease  of  modern  life, 

With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 

Its  heads  o’ertaxed,  its  palsied  hearts,  was  rife  — 

Fly  hence,  pur  contact  fear! 

Still  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering  wood! 

Averse,  as  Dido  did  with  gesture  stern 

From  her  false  friend’s  approach  in  Hades  turn, 

Wave  us  away,  and  keep  thy  solitude. 
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Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 

Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade, 

With  a  free  onward  impulse  brushing  through, 

By  night,  the  silvered  branches  of  the  glade  — 

Far  on  the  forest  skirts,  where  none  pursue, 

On  some  mild  pastoral  slope 
Emerge,  and  resting  on  the  moonlit  pales, 

Freshen  thy  flowers,  as  in  former  years, 

With  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted  ears, 

From  the  dark  dingles,  to  the  nightingales. 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact  fly, 

For  strong  the  infection  of  our  mental  strife, 

Which,  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet  spoils  for  rest; 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own  fair  life, 

Like  us  distracted,  and  like  us  unblest. 

Soon,  soon  thy  cheer  would  die, 

Thy  hopes  grow  timorous,  and  unfixed  thy  powers, 

And  thy  clear  aims  be  cross  and  shifting  made: 

And  then  thy  glad  perennial  youth  would  fade, 

Fade,  and  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like  ours. 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and  smiles! 

—  As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  sea, 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-haired  creepers  stealthily, 

The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  ^gean  isles; 

And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 

Freighted  with  amber  grapes,  and  Chian  wine, 

Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steeped  in  brine; 

And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home, 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the  waves; 

And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out  more  sail, 

And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
O’er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale, 

Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 

To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  Western  Straits;  and  unbent  sails 

There,  where  down  cloudy  cliffs  through  sheets  of  foam 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  come; 

And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 
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RUGBY  CHAPEL 

NOVEMBER  1857 

COLDLY,  sadly  descends 

The  autumn  evening. ,  The  field 
Strewn  with  its  dank  yellow  drifts, 
Of  withered  leaves,  and  the  elms, 

Fade  into  dimness  apace, 

Silent;  —  hardly  a  shout 

From  a  few  boys  late  at  their  play! 

The  lights  come  out  in  the  street, 

In  the  school-room  windows;  —  but  cold, 
Solemn,  unlighted,  austere, 

Through  the  gathering  darkness,  arise 
The  chapel-walls,  in  whose  bound 
Thou,  my  father!  art  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  autumn  evening.  But  ah, 

That  word,  gloom,  to  my  mind 
Brings  thee  back,  in  the  light 
Of  thy  radiant  vigor,  again; 

In  the  gloom  of  November  we  passed 
Days  not  dark  at  thy  side; 

Seasons  impaired  not  the  ray 
Of  thy  buoyant  cheerfulness  clear. 

Such  thou  wast!  and  I  stand 
In  the  autumn  evening,  and  think 
Of  bygone  autumns  with  thee. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  round 
Since  thou  arosest  to  tread, 

In  the  summer-morning,  the  road 
Of  death,  at  a  call  unforeseen, 

Sudden.  For  fifteen  years, 

We  who  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Rested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a  mighty  oak,  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 

Bare,  unshaded,  alone, 

Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee. 
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O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?  For  that  force, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 

Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live  — 

Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad! 

Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  halfopen  eyes 
Tread  the  borderland  dim 
’Twixt  vice  and  virtue;  reviv’st, 
Succorest!  This  was  thy  work, 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 
Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth? 

Most  men  eddy  about 

Here  and  there  —  eat  and  drink, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 

Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurled  in  the  dust. 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing;  and  then  they  die  — 

Perish;  —  and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been, 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves, 

In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  Ocean,  have  swelled, 
Foamed  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some,  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires, 

Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 

Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
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In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 

Effort  unmeaning  and  vain. 

Ah,  yes!  some  of  us  strive 
Not  without  action  to  die 
Fruitless,  but  something  to  snatch 
From  dull  oblivion,  nor  all 
Glut  the  devouring  grave! 

We,  we  have  chosen  our  path  — 

Path  to  a  clear-purposed  goal, 

Path  of  advance!  —  but  it  leads 
A  long,  steep  journey,  through  sunk 
Gorges,  o’er  mountains  in  snow. 
Cheerful,  with  friends,  we  set  forth  — 
Then,  on  the  height,  comes  the  storm. 
Thunder  crashes  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  cataracts  reply, 
Lightnings  dazzle  our  eyes. 

Roaring  torrents  have  breached 
The  track,  the  stream-bed  descends 
In  the  place  where  the  wayfarer  once 
Planted  his  footstep  —  the  spray 
Boils  o’er  its  borders!  aloft 
The  unseen  snow-beds  dislodge 
Their  hanging  ruin!  alas, 

Havoc  is  made  in  our  train! 

Friends,  who  set  forth  at  our  side, 
Falter,  are  lost  in  the  storm. 

We,  we  only  are  left! 

With  frowning  foreheads,  with  lips 
Sternly  compressed,  we  strain  on, 

On  —  and  at  nightfall  at  last 
Come  to  the  end  of  our  way, 

To  the  lonely  inn  ’mid  the  rocks; 
Where  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host 
Stands  on  the  threshold,  the  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs  — 

Holds  his  lantern  to  scan 

Our  storm-beat  figures,  and  asks: 

Whom  in  our  party  we  bring, 

Whom  we  have  left  in  the  snow? 

Sadly  we  answer:  We  bring 
Only  ourselves!  we  lost 
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Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm. 

Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through, 
Stripped,  without  friends,  as  we  are. 
Friends,  companions,  and  train, 

The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 

But  thou  would’st  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father!  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

We  were  weary,  and  we 
Fearful,  and  we  in  our  march 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 

Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary,  thy  hand. 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
.Nothing  — to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself; 

And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 

O,  faithful  shepherd!  to  come, 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone; 
Pure  souls  honored  and  blest 
By  former  ages,  who  else  — 

Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor, 

Is  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see  — 
Seemed  but  a  dream  of  the  heart, 
Seemed  but  a  cry  of  desire. 

Yes!  I  believe  that  there  lived 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 

Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 
Who  all  round  me  today 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
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Hideous,  and  arid,  and  vile; 

But  souls  tempered  with  fire, 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

Servants  of  God!  —  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father’s  innermost  mind, 

His,  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  his  little  ones  lost  — 

Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 
Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted,  and  fallen,  and  died! 

See!  In  the  rocks  of  the  world 
Marches  the  host  of  mankind, 

A  feeble,  wavering  line. 

Where  are  they  tending?  —  A  God 
Marshaled  them,  gave  them  their  goal. 
Ah,  but  the  way  is  so  long! 

Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild! 

Sore  thirst  plagues  them,  the  rocks, 
Rising  all  round,  overawe; 

Factions  divide  them,  their  host 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 

—  Ah,  keep,  keep  them  combined! 

Else,  of  the  myriads  who  fill 
That  army,  not  one  shall  arrive; 

Sole  they  shall  stray;  on  the  rocks 
Batter  for  ever  in  vain, 

Die  one  by  one  in  the  waste. 

Then,  in  such  hour  of  need 
Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race, 

Ye,  like  angels,  appear, 

Radiant  with  ardor  divine! 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear! 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  in  our  van!  at  your  voice, 
Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 
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Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn, 

Praise,  re-inspire  the  brave! 

Order,  courage,  return. 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 

Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files, 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

Stablish,  continue  our  march, 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 

On,  to  the  City  of  God. 


ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH 


Jk  RTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1819.  His  father,  who  came  of  an  old  Welsh  family  (his 
i  )V  mother.  Anne  Perfect,  was  from  Yorkshire),  had  established  himself 
in  Liverpool  as  a  cotton  merchant.  Toward  the  end  of  1822  he  emigrated 
with  his  wife  and  four  children  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  here  for 
four  years  was  their  home.  For  Arthur  they  were  important  years.  He  was  a 
shy,  sensitive  boy,  "  already  considered  as  the  genius  of  the  family.”  He  was 
his  mother’s  darling.  She  was  a  woman  "  rigidly  simple  in  her  tastes  and  habits, 
of  stern  integrity  ”  ;  of  cultivated  intelligence,  fond  of  poetry,  a  lover  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  quickly  sympathetic  with  high  character,  whether  in  real  life  or  in 
the  pages  of  romance.  While  his  father  taught  him  his  Latin  grammar  and 
his  arithmetic,  his  mother  read  with  him  from  Pope’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from 
Scott’s  novels  and  other  books  fitted  to  quicken  the  imagination.  Her  influ¬ 
ence  was  strong  in  the  shaping  of  his  taste  and  disposition. 

In  1828  the  family  returned  for  a  visit  to  England,  and  Arthur  was  put  to 
school  at  Chester,  whence  in  the  next  year  he  was  transferred  to  Rugby.  Dr. 
Arnold  had  then  very  lately  become  the  headmaster  at  Rugby,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  giving  to  the  school  a  tone  and  quality  unknown  previously  to  the  public 
schools  of  England.  He  strove  to  impress  upon  the  boys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  to  rouse  their  conscience  to  the  doing  of  duty,  not  so  much 
as  a  matter  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  as  to  the  formation  of 
manly  and  religious  character.  The  influence  of  his  high,  vigorous,  and  ardent 
nature  was  of  immense  force.  But  its  virtue  was  impaired  by  the  artificiality 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  irrationality  of 
the  dogmatic  creed  which,  even  to  a  nature  as  liberal  as  Dr.  Arnold’s,  seemed 
to  contain  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  to  be  indissoluble  from  the  foundation 
of  morality. 

Clough  became  Arnold’s  devoted  disciple,  but  he  had  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sincerity  enough  to  save  him  from  yielding  his  own  individual¬ 
ity  to  any  stream  of  external  influence,  however  powerful.  What  he  called 
"  the  busy  argufying  spirit  of  the  prize  schoolboy  ”  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
But  the  moral  stress  was  great,  and  it  left  him  early  with  a  sense  of  strain  and 
of  perplexity,  as  his  mind  opened  to  the  wider  and  deeper  problems  of  life, 
for  the  solution  of  which  the  traditional  creed  seemed  insufficient.  His  career 
at  school  was  of  the  highest  distinction;  and  when  he  was  leaving  Rugby  for 
Oxford  in  1836,  Dr.  Arnold  broke  the  rule  of  silence  to  which  he  almost  in¬ 
variably  adhered  in  the  delivery  of  prizes,  and  congratulated  Clough  on  having 
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gained  every  honor  which  Rugby  could  bestow,  and  on  having  done  the  highest 
credit  to  the  school  at  the  University  —  for  he  had  won  the  Balliol  Scholar¬ 
ship,  "  then  and  now  the  highest  honor  which  a  schoolboy  could  obtain.” 

Clough  went  into  residence  at  Oxford  in  October  1837.  It  was  a  time  of 
stirring  of  heart  and  trouble  of  mind  at  the  University.  The  great  theological 
controversy  which  was  to  produce  such  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  lives  of 
individuals,  and  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole,  was  then  rising  to 
its  height.  Newman  was  at  the  acme  of  his  popularity  and  influence.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  were  zealous  and  active.  Ward,  his  most  earnest  disciple,  was  one  of 
Clough’s  nearest  friends.  Clough,  not  yet  nineteen  years  old,  but  morally  and 
intellectually  developed  beyond  his  years  and  accustomed  already  to  inde¬ 
pendent  speculation  in  regard  to  creed  and  conduct,  was  inevitably  drawn  into 
the  deep  waters  of  theological  discussion.  He  heard,  too,  those  other  voices 
which  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  Emerson,  has  spoken  of 
as  deeply  affecting  the  more  sensitive  youthful  spirits  of  the  Oxford  of  this 
time  —  the  voices  of  Goethe,  of  Carlyle,  and  of  Emerson.  He  studied  hard, 
but  his  studies  seemed,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 
Although  unusually  reserved  in  demeanor  and  silent  in  general  company,  his 
reputation  grew,  not  merely  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  man  distinguished  above  his 
fellows  for  loftiness  of  spirit,  for  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  for  superiority 
of  moral  no  less  than  of  intellectual  qualities.  With  much  interior  storm  and 
stress,  his  convictions  were  gradually  maturing.  He  resisted  the  prevailing  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Oxford  thought,  but  did  not  easily  find  a  secure  basis  for  his  own 
beliefs.  In  1841  he  tried  for  and  missed  his  first  class  in  the  examinations.  It 
was  more  a  surprise  and  disappointment  to  others  than  to  himself.  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  shown  himself  in  the  examinations  for  what  he  really  was,  and 
his  failure  did  not  affect  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  nor  did  others  lose 
faith  in  him,  as  was  shown  by  his  election  in  the  next  year  to  a  fellowship  at 
Oriel,  and  the  year  later  to  his  appointment  as  tutor. 

His  livelihood  being  thus  assured,  he  led  from  1843  to  1848  a  "  quiet,  hard¬ 
working,  uneventful  tutor’s  life,  diversified  with  reading  parties  ”  in  the  vaca¬ 
tions.  He  was  writing  poems  from  time  to  time,  but  his  vocation  as  poet  was 
not  fully  recognized  by  himself  or  by  those  who  knew  him.  He  had  been 
obliged,  in  assuming  the  duties  of  tutor,  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  — 
though,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  reluctantly  enough,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  in  a  justifiable  sense.  However,  I  have  for  the  present 
laid  by  that  perplexity,  though  it  may  perhaps  recur  at  some  time  or  other; 
and  in  general,  I  do  not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  about  staying  in  my  tutor 
capacity  at  Oxford.” 

The  perplexity  would  not  down,  and  at  length,  in  order  to  deliver  himself 
from  a  constrained  if  not  a  false  position,  and  to  obtain  perfect  freedom  of 
expression  as  well  as  of  thought,  he  resigned  in  1848  both  his  fellowship  and 
tutorship. 
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It  was  a  momentous  decision,  for  it  left  him  without  any  definite  means  of 
support,  it  alienated  the  authorities  of  the  University,  it  isolated  him  from 
many  old  friends.  Immediately  after  resigning  his  tutorship  Clough  went  to 
Paris  with  Emerson,  then  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  as  his  companion.  They  were 
drawn  thither  by  interest  in  the  strange  Revolution  which  was  then  in  prog¬ 
ress,  and  by  desire  to  watch  its  aspects.  The  social  conditions  of  England  had 
long  been  matter  of  concern  to  Clough.  He  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
misery  of  the  Irish  famine  in  1847,  and  had  printed  a  very  striking  pamphlet 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  urging  upon  the  students  at  Oxford  retrenchment 
of  needless  expenditure  and  restrictions  of  waste  and  luxury.  His  sympathies 
were  with  the  poor,  and  he  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  radical  social  reform. 
He  therefore  observed  the  course  of  revolution  on  the  Continent  not  merely 
with  curiosity,  but  with  sympathetic  hope. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  after  his  return  home,  and  while  at  Liverpool 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  he  wrote  his  first  long  poem,  '  The  Bothie  of  Tober- 
na-Vuolich;  a  Long-Vacation  Pastoral.’  It  had  no  great  immediate  success,  but 
it  made  him  known  to  a  somewhat  wider  public  than  that  of  Oxford.  It  was 
in  its  form  the  fruit  of  the  reading  parties  in  the  Highlands  in  previous  sum¬ 
mers.  It  was  in  hexameters,  and  he  asked  Emerson  to  "  convey  to  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  the  fact  that  it  was  a  reading  of  his  '  Evangeline  ’  aloud  to  my  mother 
and  sister,  which,  coming  after  a  re-perusal  of  the  Iliad,  occasioned  this  out¬ 
break  of  hexameters.”  It  is  a  delightful  poem,  full  of  vitality  and  variety, 
original  in  design,  simple  in  incident.  It  has  the  freshness  and  wholesomeness 
of  the  open  air,  the  charm  of  nature  and  of  life,  with  constant  interplay  of 
serious  thought  and  light  humor,  of  gravity  and  gaiety  of  sentiment. 

Early  in  1849  the  headship  of  University  Hall  in  London  was  offered  to 
Clough  and  accepted  by  him.  This  was  an  institution  professedly  non-secta¬ 
rian,  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  students  in  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  at  University  College.  He  was  not  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
place  until  October,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  period 
in  a  fruitful  visit  to  Italy.  He  reached  Rome  in  April.  All  Italy  was  in  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Pope  had  fled  from  Rome.  The  Republic  had  been  declared,  and 
Mazzini  was  in  control  of  the  government.  The  French  army  was  approaching 
to  besiege  the  city,  and  Clough  resolved  to  await  the  event.  No  more  vivid  and 
picturesque  account  of  aspects  of  the  siege  exists  than  is  to  be  found  in  his 
poem  of  '  Amours  de  Voyage,’  written  in  great  part  at  Rome,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  excitement  of  the  moment;  then  laid  aside  in  the  poet’s  desk,  and  not 
published  till  long  afterward.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be 
written  by  various  persons,  in  which  a  narrative  of  passing  events  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  love  story.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  creation  of  extraordinary 
subtlety  and  interest.  He  has  much  of  the  temperament  of  Hamlet:  not  want¬ 
ing  in  personal  courage,  nor  in  resolution  when  forced  to  action,  but  hesitating 
through  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  through  dread  of  mistaking  momentary 
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impulse  for  fixed  conviction,  through  the  clearness  with  which  diverging  paths 
of  conduct  present  themselves  to  his  imagination,  with  the  inevitable  doubt  as 
to  which  be  the  right  one  to  follow.  The  character,  though  by  no  means  an 
exact  or  complete  image  of  the  poet’s  own,  is  yet  drawn  in  part  from  himself, 
and  affords  glimpses  of  his  inner  nature,  of  the  delicacy  of  his  sensitive  poetic 
spirit,  of  his  tendency  to  discriminating  introspective  reflection,  of  his  honesty 
in  dealing  with  facts  and  with  himself.  To  see  things  as  they  are,  to  keep  his 
eyes  clear,  to  be  true  to 

The  living  central  inmost  I 

Within  the  scales  of  mere  exterior  me 

was  the  principle  of  his  life.  The  charm  of  'Amours  de  Voyage,’  however, 
consists  not  merely  in  animated  description,  in  delicate  sentiment,  and  in  the 
poetic  representation  of  sensitive,  impressionable,  and  high-minded  youth,  but 
in  its  delicate  humor  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  in  its  powerful,  im¬ 
aginative,  picturesque  reproduction  of  the  atmosphere  and  influence  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  moment  to  which  the  poem  relates.  It  is  as  unique  and 
as  original  in  its  kind  as  the  '  Bothie.’  It  is  a  poem  that  appeals  strongly  to 
the  lovers  of  the  poetry  of  high  culture,  and  is  not  likely  to  lack  such  readers 
in  future  generations. 

From  Rome  in  July  Clough  went  to  Naples,  and  there  wrote  another  of  his 
most  striking  poems,  'Easter  Day.’  In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  again  went, 
during  a  short  vacation,  to  Italy,  but  now  to  Venice;  and  while  there  began  his 
third  long  poem,  '  Dipsychus,’  of  which  the  scene  is  in  that  city.  In  this  poem, 
which  represents  the  conflict  of  the  soul  in  its  struggles  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  the  Devil,  Clough  again  wrote  out 
much  of  his  inner  life.  It  is  not  so  much  a  piece  of  strict  autobiography  of 
the  spirit  of  an  individual,  as  an  imaginative  drama  of  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  common  in  all  times  to  men  of  fine  nature,  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
puzzle  of  their  own  hearts.  In  none  of  his  other  poems  is  there  such  variety  of 
tone,  or  such  an  exhibition  of  mature  poetic  power.  It  is  indeed  loosely  con¬ 
structed;  but  its  separate  parts,  each  contributing  to  the  development  of  its 
main  theme,  with  their  diversity  of  imagination,  reflection,  wit,  and  sentiment, 
combine  in  an  impressive  unity  of  effect. 

The  position  at  University  Hall  proved  not  altogether  satisfactory;  and  no 
other  opening  for  him  offering  itself  in  England,  Clough  determined  after 
much  hesitation  and  deliberation  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in 
America.  He  sailed  in  October  1852,  on  a  steamer  on  which  he  had  Lowell 
and  Thackeray  for  fellow-passengers.  He  spent  the  next  eight  months  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  employed  in  tutoring  and  in  literary  work,  winning  the  warm  regard 
of  the  remarkable  group  of  men  of  letters  who  then  gave  distinction  to  the 
society  of  Cambridge  and  of  Boston,  and  especially  keeping  up  his  friendship 
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with  Emerson  by  frequent  visits  to  Concord.  There  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  for  him  in  his  new  career.  But  his  friends  at  home,  deeply  attached  to 
him,  and  ill  content  that  he  should  leave  them,  obtained  for  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  examiner  in  the  Education  Department  of  the  Council  Office.  The 
salary  would  give  to  him  a  secure  though  moderate  income.  He  was  the  more 
drawn  to  accept  the  place,  because  shortly  before  leaving  England  he  had  be¬ 
come  engaged  to  be  married;  and  accordingly  in  July  1853  he  returned  home 
and  at  once  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  June  1854  he  married.  For 
the  next  seven  years  his  life  was  tranquil,  laborious,  and  happy.  The  account 
of  these  years  contained  in  the  beautiful  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  wife,  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  'Letters,  Poems  and  Prose  Remains,’  gives  a 
picture  of  Clough’s  domestic  felicity,  and  of  the  various  interests  which  en¬ 
gaged  him  outside  of  the  regular  drudgery  of  official  work.  His  own  letters 
bear  witness  to  the  content  of  his  days.  He  had  little  leisure  for  poetry.  He  was 
overworked,  and  in  i860  his  health  gave  way.  Leave  of  absence  from  the 
office  was  given  to  him.  He  went  to  the  seashore;  he  visited  the  Continent:  but 
though  at  times  he  seemed  to  gain  strength,  there  was  no  steady  recovery.  In 
the  autumn  of  1861  he  went  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife;  he  enjoyed 
the  journey,  but  they  had  only  reached  the  Lakes  when  he  experienced  a 
touch  of  fever.  They  went  on  to  Florence;  he  became  more  seriously  ill.  He 
began  however  apparently  to  recover,  but  a  sudden  blow  of  paralysis  struck 
him  down,  and  on  November  13  he  died. 

The  memory  of  Clough  remains,  with  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him  in  life,  distinct  and  precious.  It  is  that  of  one  of  the  highest  and 
purest  souls.  Sensitive,  simple,  tender,  manly,  his  figure  stands  as  one  of  the 
ideal  figures  of  the  past,  the  image  of  the  true  poet,  the  true  friend,  the  true 
man.  He  died  too  young  for  his  full  fame,  but  not  too  young  for  the  love 
which  is  better  than  fame. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton 


EASTER  DAY 

NAPLES,  1849 

THROUGH  the  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples  as  I  past, 
With  fiercer  heat  than  flamed  above  my  head, 

My  heart  was  hot  within  me;  till  at  last 
My  brain  was  lightened  when  my  tongue  had  said  — 
Christ  is  not  risen! 

Christ  is  not  risen,  no  — 

He  lies  and  molders  low; 

Christ  is  not' risen! 
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What  though  the  stone  were  rolled  away,  and  though 
The  grave  found  empty  there?  — 

If  not  there,  then  elsewhere; 

If  not  where  Joseph  laid  him  first,  why  then 
Where  other  men 


Translaid  him  after,  in  some  humbler  clay. 
Long  ere  today 

Corruption  that  sad  perfect  work  hath  done, 
Which  here  she  scarcely,  lightly,  had  begun: 

The  foul  engendered  worm 
Feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the  life-giving  form 
Of  our  most  Holy  and  Anointed  One. 

He  is  not  risen,  no  — 

He  lies  and  molders  low; 

Christ  is  not  risen! 


What  if  the  women,  ere  the  dawn  was  gray, 

Saw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they  say 
(Angels,  or  Him  himself)  ?  Yet  neither  there,  nor  then, 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all, 

Hath  he  appeared  to  Peter  or  the  Ten; 

Nor,  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind  Saul; 

Save  in  an  after-Gospel  and  late  Creed, 

He  is  not  risen,  indeed  — 

Christ  is  not  risen! 


Or  what  if  e’en,  as  runs  a  tale,  the  Ten 
Saw,  heard,  and  touched,  again  and  yet  again? 

What  if  at  Emmaiis’s  inn,  and  by  Capernaum’s  Lake, 
Came  One,  the  bread  that  brake  — 

Came  One  that  spake  as  never  mortal  spake,  . 

And  with  them  ate,  and  drank,  and  stood,  and  walked  about? 
Ah!  "  some  ”  did  well  to  "  doubt  ”! 

Ah!  the  true  Christ,  while  these  things  came  to  pass, 
Nor  heard,  nor  spake,  nor  walked,  nor  lived,  alas! 

He  was  not  risen,  no  — 

He  lay  and  moldered  low; 

Christ  was  not  risen! 
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As  circulates  in  some  great  city  crowd 
A  rumor  changeful,  vague,  importunate,  and  loud, 
From  no  determined  center,  or  of  fact 
Or  authorship  exact, 

Which  no  man  can  deny 
Nor  verify; 

So  spread  the  wondrous  fame; 

He  all  the  same 

Lay  senseless,  moldering  low; 

He  was  not  risen,  no  — 

Christ  was  not  risen! 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just  — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One,  too! 

This  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true  — 

Christ  is  not  risen! 


Is  he  not  risen,  and  shall  we  not  rise? 

Oh,  we  unwise! 

What  did  we  dream,  what  wake  we  to  discover? 
Ye  hills,  fall  on  us,  and  ye  mountains,  cover! 

In  darkness  and  great  gloom 
Come  ere  we  thought  it  is  our  day  of  doom; 

From  the  cursed  world,  which  is  one  tomb, 

Christ  is  not  risen! 

Eat,  drink,  and  play,  and  think  that  this  is  bliss: 
There  is  no  heaven  but  this; 

There  is  no  hell, 

Save  earth,  which  serves  the  purpose  doubly  well, 
Seeing  it  visits  still 
With  equalest  apportionment  of  ill 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  brings  to  one  same  dust 
The  unjust  and  the  just 
With  Christ,  who  is  not  risen. 


Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved: 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven’s  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope, 
And  most  beliefless,  that  had  most  believed. 
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Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just  — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One,  too! 

It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true  — 

Christ  is  not  risen! 

Weep  not  beside  the  tomb, 

Ye  women,  unto  whom 
He  was  great  solace  while  ye  tended  him; 

Ye  who  with  napkin  o’er  the  head 
And  folds  of  linen  round  each  wounded  limb 
Laid  out  the  Sacred  Dead; 

And  thou  that  bar’st  him  in  thy  wondering  womb; 

Yea,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  depart, 

Bind  up  as  best  you  may  your  own  sad  bleeding  heart:' 

Go  to  your  homes,  your  living  children  tend, 

Your  earthly  spouses  love; 

Set  your  affections  not  on  things  above, 

Which  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  which  quickliest  come  to  end: 

Or  pray,  if  pray  ye  must,  and  pray,  if  pray  ye  can, 

For  death;  since  dead  is  he  whom  ye  deemed  more  than  man, 
Who  is  not  risen:  no  — 

But  lies  and  molders  low  — 

Who  is  not  risen! 

Ye  men  of  Galilee! 

Why  stand  ye  looking  up  to  heaven,  where  him  ye  ne’er  may  see, 
Neither  ascending  hence,  nor  returning  hither  again? 

Ye  ignorant  and  idle  fishermen! 

Hence  to  your  huts,  and  boats,  and  inland  native  shore, 

And  catch  not  men,  but  fish; 

Whate’er  things  ye  might  wish, 

Him  neither  here  nor  there  ye  e’er  shall  meet  with  more. 

Ye  poor  deluded  youths,  go  home, 

Mend  the  old  nets  ye  left  to  roam, 

Tie  the  split  oar,  patch  the  torn  sail: 

It  was  indeed  an  "  idle  tale  ”  — 

He  was  not  risen! 

And  oh,  good  men  of  ages  yet  to  be, 

Who  shall  believe  because  ye  did  not  see  — 

Oh,  be  ye  warned,  be  wise! 

No  more  with  pleading  eyes, 
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And  sobs  of  strong  desire, 

Unto  the  empty  vacant  void  aspire, 
Seeking  another  and  impossible  birth 
That  is  not  of  your  own,  and  only  mother  earth. 

But  if  there  is  no  other  life  for  you, 

Sit  down  and  be  content,  since  this  must  even  do; 
He  is  not  risen! 

One  look  and  then  depart, 

Ye  humble  and  ye  holy  men  of  heart: 

And  ye!  ye  ministers  and  stewards  of  a  Word 
Which  ye  would  preach,  because  another  heard  — 
Ye  worshipers  of  that  ye  do  not  know, 
Take  these  things  hence  and  go:  — 

He  is  not  risen! 

Here,  on  our  Easter  Day 
We  rise,  we  come,  and  lo!  we  find  Him  not, 
Gardener  nor  other,  on  the  sacred  spot: 

Where  they  have  laid  Him  there  is  none  to  say; 
No  sound,  nor  in,  nor  out  —  no  word 
Of  where  to  seek  the  dead  or  meet  the  living  Lord. 

There  is  no  glistering  of  an  angel’s  wings, 

There  is  no  voice  of  heavenly  clear  behest: 

Let  us  go  hence,  and  think  upon  these  things 
In  silence,  which  is  best. 

Is  He  not  risen?  No  — 

But  lies  and  molders  low? 

Christ  is  not  risen? 


SAY  NOT,  THE  STRUGGLE  NAUGHT  AVAILETH 


SAY  not,  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been,  they  remain. 


If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers, 
And  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 
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For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly! 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 


CONSIDER  IT  AGAIN 

OLD  things  need  not  be  therefore  true.” 
O  brother  men,  nor  yet  the  new; 

Ah!  still  awhile  the  old  thought  retain, 
And  yet  consider  it  again! 

The  souls  of  now  two  thousand  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears, 

And  all  the  earnings  of  their  pain  — 

Ah,  yet  consider  it  again! 

We!  what  do  you  see?  each  a  space 
Of  some  few  yards  before  his  face; 

Does  that  the  whole  wide  plan  explain? 

Ah,  yet  consider  it  again! 

Alas!  the  great  world  goes  its  way, 

And  takes  its  truth  from  each  new  day; 

They  do  not  quit,  nor  yet  retain, 

Far  less  consider  it  again. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 


IN  the  tender  'One  Word  More’  with  which  Browning  dedicated  to 
his  wife  the  "fifty  poems  finished”  of  'Men  and  Women,’  the  poet 
speaks  of  the  lost  "  century  of  sonnets  ”  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Raphael,  and  of  the  painting  affirmed  by  tradition  to  have  been  begun  by 
Dante.  Since  the  days  of  Dante  and  Raphael,  other  poets  have  been  painters, 
and  other  painters  poets;  but  probably  no  one  has  attained  to  the  high  and 
equal  mastery  of  both  arts  that  we  find  exemplified  in  the  work  of  Rossetti. 
In  such  a  case,  it  was  only  natural  that  each  art  should  react  upon  the  other: 
that  the  paintings  should  be  peculiarly  poetical  in  conception  and  execution; 
that  the  poems  should  have  much  of  the  pictorial  quality,  however  abstract 
their  themes  and  however  idealized  their  motives.  Although  the  present  article 
can  say  nothing  of  Rossetti  the  painter,  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  also  a 
painter  of  the  highest  achievement  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view;  for  it  helps 
to  account  for  many  things  in  the  poems  —  from  the  statement  that  the 
hair  of  the  Blessed  Damozel  "  was  yellow  like  ripe  corn,”  to  "  the  flame  turned 
cloud,  the  cloud  returned  to  flame,”  that  symbolizes  the  changing  moods  of  the 
soul  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  magic  of  the  musician.  Yet  it  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  all  this  that  the  artist  (two-souled,  as  Michelangelo  was  four- 
souled)  either  unconsciously  or  deliberately  confused  the  distinct  aims  of 
poetry  and  painting,  or  that  his  work  in  either  art  transcends,  to  any  consider¬ 
able  degree,  the  limitations  laid  down  by  Lessing’s  searching  criticism  in  the 
'  Laocoon.’  If  we  examine  the  cases  in  which  Rossetti  brought  the  two  arts  into 
the  closest  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  sonnets  which  he  wrote  for  certain  of  his 
own  pictures,  we  shall  find  that  while  the  poems  comment  upon  the  paintings, 
the  descriptive  element  is  far  less  important  than  the  elements  of  retrospection, 
anticipation,  and  gnomic  philosophical  utterance. 

Rossetti  takes  his  place  in  English  literature  as  one  of  the  six  major  poets  of 
the  later  Victorian  era,  and  as  the  oldest  of  the  sub-group  of  three  associated 
with  the  artistic  revival  vaguely  known  as  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Although  several 
years  the  senior  of  Morris  and  Swinburne,  the  public  knew  little  of  him  as 
a  poet  for  some  years  after  their  reputations  had  been  fairly  well  established. 
Yet  much  of  his  most  characteristic  work  had  been  done  long  before  Morris 
published  his  first  volume,  or  Swinburne  made  the  earliest  displays  of  his 
astonishing  virtuosity;  and  both  of  these  men  in  some  sense  regarded  Rossetti 
as  their  master.  But  his  contributions  to  the  Germ  (1850)  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Magazine  (1856)  did  not  reach  the  larger  public;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  '  Poems  ’  appeared  in  1870  that  the  world  discovered  how  bright 
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a  planet  had  swum  into  its  ken.  Meanwhile  the  small  group  of  Rossetti’s 
friends  had  long  cherished  his  work,  and  manuscript  copies  of  many  of  his 
pieces  had  circulated  from  hand  to  hand.  In  fact,  when  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  approached,  it  may  be  said  that  rumor  had  so  heralded  the  advent  of  the 
new  poet  that  when  the  volume  of  1870  appeared,  it  was,  as  Gosse  remarks, 
"  after  such  expectation  and  tiptoe  curiosity  as  have  preceded  no  other  book 
in  our  generation.”  The  story  of  that  volume  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  bits 
of  literary  history:  buried  in  the  grave  of  a  beloved  wife,  who  died  after  but 
two  years  of  wedded  happiness,  it  was  only  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends  that  Rossetti  permitted  the  manuscript  to  be  unearthed,  seven  years 
later,  and  made  arrangements  for  its  publication. 

When  this  volume  appeared,  the  poet  was  just  completing  his  forty-second 
year.  Born  in  London,  May  12,  1828,  he  was  named  Gabriel  Charles  Dante 
Rossetti,  which  appellation  was  in  early  manhood  modified  into  the  form  that 
became  generally  familiar.  The  means  of  his  family  were  scanty;  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  left  school  and  began  the  study  of  painting.  In  1848  he  united 
with  two  of  his  fellow-students  in  art  —  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt  —  and 
with  the  sculptor-poet  Woolner,  to  form  the  famous  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood.  In  i860,  after  a  long  engagement,  he  married  Elizabeth  Siddal,  who  died 
less  than  two  years  thereafter.  His  reputation  as  a  painter  was  by  this  time 
firmly  established;  but  his  literary  work,  mostly  contributed  to  the  periodicals 
above  mentioned,  was  known  to  but  few  readers.  In  1861  he  published  the 
marvelous  volume  of  translations  at  first  entitled  '  The  Early  Italian  Poets,’ 
and  afterwards  republished  as  '  Dante  and  his  Circle.’  This  is  one  of  the  few 
works  of  translation  into  English  that  are  almost  beyond  praise.  It  includes, 
besides  the  '  New  Life  ’  of  Dante,  a  selection  of  poems  by  about  a  dozen  of 
Dante’s  contemporaries  —  chief  among  them  being  Guido  Cavalcanti  — and 
by  a  still  greater  number  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  poets  who  came 
before  Dante.  The  path  of  the  translator,  we  read  in  Rossetti’s  preface,  "  is 
like  that  of  Aladdin  through  the  enchanted  vaults:  many  are  the  precious 
fruits  and  flowers  which  he  must  pass  by  unheeded  in  search  for  the  lamp 
alone;  happy  if  at  last,  when  brought  to  light,  it  does  not  prove  that  his  old 
lamp  has  been  exchanged  for  a  new  one  —  glittering  indeed  to  the  eye,  but 
scarcely  of  the  same  virtue  nor  with  the  same  genius  at  its  summons.”  Precious 
indeed  are  these  translations  of  old  Italian  poetry,  for  they  interpret  with 
perfect  insight  and  sympathy  an  important  literary  epoch;  and  precious  also 
are  Rossetti’s  infrequent  later  experiments  in  translation,  which  include  the 
Francesca  episode  of  the  '  Inferno  ’  and  some  of  the  ballads  of  Villon.  His 
version  of  the  '  Ballade  des  Dames  de  Temps  Jadis  ’  (Ballad  of  the  Ladies  of 
Bygone  Times)  has  received  such  praise  from  men  like  Pater  and  Swinburne, 
that  ordinary  words  seem  inadequate  to  convey  the  sense  of  its  matchless 
charm. 

The  '  Poems  ’  of  1870  found,  as  has  already  been  stated,  an  audience  half 
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prepared  to  receive  them;  and  a  chorus  of  critical  enthusiasm  greeted  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  With  the  exception  of  Swinburne’s  '  Poems  and  Ballads,’  it  may  be 
said  that  no  other  volume  of  English  poetry  published  for  many  years  created 
so  great  a  sensation,  or  was  received  with  so  much  acclaim.  But  while  all  serious 
critics  were  agreed  in  recognizing  the  advent  of  a  new  great  poet  —  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  and  distinctly  individual  note  in  the  chorus  of  English  song 
—  the  dovecotes  of  literature  were  not  a  little  fluttered  by  the  swoop  of  one 
bird  of  prey.  A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Poems,’ 
Robert  Buchanan  obtained  access  to  the  pages  of  a  leading  review,  and  pub¬ 
lished  over  a  pseudonymous  signature  an  article  entitled  '  The  Fleshly  School 
of  Poetry.’  This  article  was  a  direct  attack  upon  Rossetti’s  poems,  and  fairly 
reeked  with  what  Swinburne  calls  a  "  rancid  morality.”  Utterly  unfair  in  its 
methods  and  unjust  in  its  conclusions,  the  critique  seized  upon  certain  of  the 
more  sensuous  passages  in  the  '  Poems,’  and  strove  to  create  the  impression 
that  they  were  merely  sensual  —  a  very  different  thing.  The  injustice  of  this 
attack  was  afterwards  acknowledged  by  its  author,  and  the  incident  would 
hardly  call  for  notice  were  it  not  for  the  effect  produced  upon  Rossetti’s  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  nature.  He  was  already  suffering  from  the  insomnia  that  was 
to  wreck  his  life  a  few  years  later,  besides  being  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstances  he  magnified 
the  significance  of  the  attack.  He  fell  "  into  the  belief  that  he  was  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  object  of  wide-spread  calumny  and  obloquy,  not  less  malignant 
and  insidious  than  unprovoked  and  undeserved  ”  —  so  his  brother  tells  us.  An 
alarming  illness  followed;  and  when  he  recovered  from  it,  so  far  as  he  did  re¬ 
cover,  he  was  a  changed  man.  The  exuberant  vitality  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
the  unaffected  geniality  which  had  made  him  so  companionable,  gave  place 
to  moodiness,  depression,  and  a  gloomy  irritability,  that  estranged  many  of 
his  friends,  and  almost  made  him  a  recluse  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

A  few  words  about  these  last  years  may  properly  precede  the  discussion  of 
Rossetti’s  poetical  achievement.  He  worked  diligently  at  his  painting,  and 
made  some  additions  to  his  poems  during  this  period;  and  his  life  was  not  with¬ 
out  intervals  of  its  old-time  serenity.  But  the  excessive  use  of  chloral  as  a 
remedy  for  sleeplessness  was  steadily  sapping  his  energies;  and  he  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  a  physical  wreck.  For  a  time  he  lived  almost  wholly  with 
William  Morris  at  Kelmscott;  but  from  1874  on,  his  home  was  the  house  in 
Chelsea  which  he  had  occupied  at  intervals  ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  In 
1881  he  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Poems  ’;  and  also  the  volume  of  '  Ballads 
and  Sonnets,’  which  included  the  now  completed  '  House  of  Life  ’  and  a 
number  of  long  poems  hitherto  unpublished.  In  December  of  this  year  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  was  removed  to  Birchington,  where  he  died  on 
April  9,  1882,  and  where  his  remains  were  interred. 

The  entire  works  of  Rossetti,  in  prose  and  verse,  original  and  translated, 
fill  two  stout  volumes  in  the  standard  edition.  A  single  volume  of  no  inordi- 
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nate  bulk  suffices  to  contain  all  the  poems.  Thus  we  see  that  of  the  six  great 
poets  of  his  age,  Rossetti  was  one  of  the  least  voluminous.  The  bulk  of  his 
work  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  but  is  much  less  than  that  of 
Tennyson;  and  falls  far  short  of  the  opulence  of  Browning,  Morris,  and  Swin¬ 
burne.  Although  its  composition  covered  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
little  is  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  its  chronological  sequence;  for  the  wings 
of  the  poet  were  full-fledged  almost  from  the  start,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  anything  like  the  steady  development  of  power  that  may  be  traced 
in  the  activity  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  If  'The  Blessed  Damozel’ 
(written  at  eighteen)  bears  the  marks  of  immaturity  upon  its  magical  beauty, 
'  The  Burden  of  Nineveh  ’  (written  only  three  or  four  years  later)  is  the  work 
of  a  strong  man  of  fully  ripened  powers.  What  we  have  to  say  of  the  poems, 
then,  need  take  no  account  of  their  dates;  and  we  are  left  free  to  group  them 
according  to  subject-matter  and  form. 

First  of  all,  we  may  mention  the  long  narrative  poems  and  ballads:  the 
chronicle  history  of  'Dante  at  Verona,’  which  is  the  noblest  of  the  several 
tributes  of  Rossetti’s  genius  to  what  was  probably  the  deepest  artistic  influence 
of  his  life;  the  intensely  dramatic  '  A  Last  Confession,’  which  rivals  the  strong¬ 
est  of  Browning’s  dramatic  idyls;  the  story  of  '  Jenny,’  with  its  frank  but  deli¬ 
cate  treatment  of  a  difficult  subject;  the  unfinished  poem  called  '  The  Bride’s 
Prelude  ’ ;  and  the  four  great  ballads  '  Sister  Helen,’  '  Rose  Mary,’  '  The 
White  Ship,’  and  'The  King’s  Tragedy.’  Then,  following  the  classification  of 
W.  M.  Rossetti,  we  come  to  the  great  sonnet-sequence  named  '  The  House  of 
Life  ’ ;  a  brimming  century  of  poems,  which  embody  in  splendid  imagery  and 
harmonious  measure  the  experiences  that  youth  and  change  and  fate  bring  to 
the  life  of  man.  These  sonnets  alone  would  suffice  to  insure  the  immortality  of 
the  poet;  for  they  must  be  ranked  no  lower  than  with  the  greatest  in  the  lan¬ 
guage —  with  those  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,  of  Wordsworth  and  of 
Keats.  Finally,  in  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  poems  we  find  many  more 
sonnets  of  equal  beauty  and  power,  including  the  important  group  of  '  Sonnets 
for  Pictures  ’  ;  such  ballads  as  '  Troy  Town  ’  and  '  Eden  Bower’  ;  such  match¬ 
less  lyrics  as  '  The  Sea  Limits,’  '  The  Cloud  Confines,’  and  '  The  Song  of  the 
Bower’;  and  so  impressive  and  solemn  an  utterance  as  'The  Burden  of  Nin¬ 
eveh.’  Here  are  many  different  forms  and  styles,  in  some  cases  represented  by 
but  a  single  example:  it  seems  as  if  Rossetti,  whose  distinctive  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  were  the  ballad,  the  lyric,  and  the  sonnet,  had  made  such  single  ventures 
in  other  manners  as  '  Jenny,’  '  A  Last  Confession,’  and  '  The  Burden  of  Nin¬ 
eveh,’  merely  to  show  that  he  could  do  these  things  if  he  chose,  and  do  them  su¬ 
premely  well. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  poet  in  a  few  concluding  words,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  both  richness  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  power  to  pack  a  world  of  meaning  into  one  pregnant  and  melodi¬ 
ous  phrase.  But  both  his  pictorial  faculty  and  his  intellectual  force  were  tern- 
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pered  by  a  strain  of  mysticism,  for  which  he  has  been  charged  with  obscurity 
by  hard-headed  and  dull-witted  readers.  He  was  at  once  the  most  spiritual  and 
the  most  material  of  poets;  and  the  accusation  of  sensuality  from  which  he 
was  made  to  suffer  could  only  result  from  inability  to  see  more  than  one  side  of 
the  Druid  shield  of  his  poetical  personality.  Pater,  who  saw  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  compared  him  with  the  Florentine  whose  name  he  bore;  and  his  words 
may  be  borrowed  to  crown  with  a  touch  of  grace  this  brief  study  of  Ros¬ 
setti’s  work. 

"  Practically,  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Age,  by  its  esthetic  worship,  its 
sacramentalism,  its  real  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  had  set  itself 
against  the  Manichean  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  its  results  in  men’s 
ways  of  taking  life;  and  in  this,  Dante  is  the  central  representative  of  its 
spirit.  To  him,  in  the  vehement  and  impassioned  heat  of  his  conceptions,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  are  fused  and  blent:  if  the  spiritual  attains  the  def¬ 
inite  visibility  of  a  crystal,  what  is  material  loses  its  earthiness  and  impurity. 
And  here  again,  by  force  of  instinct,  Rossetti  is  one  with  him.  His  chosen  type 
of  beauty  is  one 

Whose  speech  Truth  knows  not  from  her  thought, 

Nor  Love  her  body  from  her  soul.” 

William  M.  Payne 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 


THE  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven: 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 


Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary’s  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 
One  of  God’s  choristers; 

The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 
From  that  still  look  of  hers: 

Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 
Had  counted  as  ten  years. 
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(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years.  — 
Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o’er  me  —  her  hair 
Fell  all  about  my  face.  — 
Nothing:  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 
The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 


It  was  the  rampart  of  God’s  house 
That  she  was  standing  on: 

By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 
The  which  is  Space  begun; 

So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 
She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Eleaven,  across  the  flood 
Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 

Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 
With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 

The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 
Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 


Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
’Mid  deathless  love’s  acclaims, 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  heart-remembered  names; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped  ' 

Out  of  the  circling  charm; 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.  Her  gaze  still  strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 
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The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 
Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 
She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together. 


(Ah  sweet!  Even  now,  in  that  bird’s  song, 
Strove  not  her  accents  there, 

Fain  to  be  harkened?  When  those  bells 
Possessed  the  midday  air, 

Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 
Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 

"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,”  she  said. 

"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven?  —  on  earth, 
Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  prayed? 

Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

"  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 
And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 

I’ll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 
To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 

As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God’s  sight. 

"We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 
Occult,  withheld,  untrod, 

Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 
With  prayer  sent  up  to  God; 

And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 
Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

"We  two  will  lie  i’  the  shadow  of 
That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 
Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 

While  every  leaf  that  his  plumes  touch 
Saith  his  name  audibly. 
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"  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so, 

The  songs  I  sing  here;  which  his  voice 
Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 
Or  some  new  thing  to  know.” 


(Alas!  We  two,  we  two,  thou  say’st! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.  But  shall  God  lift 
To  endless  unity 

The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 
Was  but  its  love  for  thee?) 


"  We  two,”  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 

With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 
Are  five  sweet  symphonies  — 

Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret,  and  Rosalys. 


"  Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 
And  foreheads  garlanded; 

Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 
Weaving  the  golden  thread, 

To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 
Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

"  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb; 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 

And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 
My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

"  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 
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"  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me: 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love  —  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  forever  now 
Together,  I  and  he.” 

She  gazed  and  listened,  and  then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, 

"  All  this  is  when  he  comes.”  She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  filled 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)  But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres; 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept.  (I  heard  her  tears.) 


THE  CARD-DEALER 

COULD  you  not  drink  her  gaze  like  wine? 
Yet  though  its  splendor  swoon 
Into  the  silence  languidly 
As  a  tune  into  a  tune, 

Those  eyes  unravel  the  coiled  night 
And  know  the  stars  at  noon. 

The  gold  that’s  heaped  beside  her  hand, 

In  truth  rich  prize  it  were; 

And  rich  the  dreams  that  wreathe  her  brows 
With  magic  stillness  there; 

And  he  were  rich  who  should  unwind 
That  woven  golden  hair. 

Around  her,  where  she  sits,  the  dance 
Now  breathes  its  eager  heat; 

And  not  more  lightly  or  more  true 
Fall  there  the  dancers’  feet 
Than  fall  her  cards  on  the  bright  board 
As  ’twere  an  heart  that  beat. 
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Her  fingers  let  them  softly  through, 

Smooth  polished  silent  things; 

And  each  one  as  it  falls  reflects 
In  swift  light-shadowings, 

Blood-red  and  purple,  green  and  blue, 

The  great  eyes  of  her  rings. 

Whom  plays  she  with?  With  thee,  who  lov’st 
Those  gems  upon  her  hand; 

With  me,  who  search  her  secret  brows; 

With  all  men,  blessed  or  banned. 

We  play  together,  she  and  we, 

Within  a  vain  strange  land: 

A  land  without  any  order  — 

Day  even  as  night  (one  saith)  — 

Where  who  lieth  down  ariseth  not 
Nor  the  sleeper  awakeneth; 

A  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself 
And  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

What  be  her  cards,  you  ask?  Even  these:  — 
The  heart,  that  doth  but  crave 

More,  having  fed;  the  diamond, 

Skilled  to  make  base  seem  brave; 

*  The  club,  for  smiting  in  the  dark; 

The  spade,  to  dig  a  grave. 

And  do  you  ask  what  game  she  plays? 

With  me  ’tis  lost  or  won; 

With  thee  it  is  playing  still;  with  him 
It  is  not  well  begun; 

But  ’tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all 
Beneath  the  sway  o’  the  sun. 

Thou  seest  the  card  that  falls  —  she  knows 
The  card  that  followeth: 

Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

As  ebbs  thy  daily  breath: 

When  she  shall  speak,  thou’lt  learn  her  tongue 
And  know  she  calls  it  Death. 
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THE  CLOUD  CONFINES 

THE  day  is  dark  and  the  night 

To  him  that  would  search  their  heart; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part, 

Nor  morning  song  in  the  light: 

Only,  gazing  alone, 

To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown, 

Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go  — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


The  Past  is  over  and  fled; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old: 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told, 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 

Or  whether  as  bond  or  free, 

Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 

Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go  — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


What  of  the  heart  of  hate 

That  beats  in  thy  breast,  O  Time?  — 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime. 
And  anguish  of  fierce  debate; 

War  that  shatters  her  slain, 

And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain, 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go  — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 
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What  of  the  heart  of  love 

That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  O  Man?  — 

Thy  kisses  snatched  ’neath  the  ban 
Of  fangs  that  mock  them  above; 

Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells, 

Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels, 

Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 

Still  we  say  as  we  go  — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea, 

Aweary  with  all  its  wings; 

And  oh!  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 

Our  past  is  clean  forgot, 

Our  present  is  and  is  not, 

Our  future’s  a  sealed  seed-plot, 

And  what  betwixt  them  are  we? 

We  who  say  as  we  go  — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


SONG  OF  THE  BOWER 

SAY,  is  it  day,  is  it  dusk  in  thy  bower, 

Thou  whom  I  long  for,  who  longest  for  me? 
Oh!  be  it  light,  be  it  night,  ’tis  Love’s  hour, 
Love’s  that  is  fettered  as  Love’s  that  is  free. 
Free  Love  has  leaped  to  that  innermost  chamber, 

Oh!  the  last  time,  and  the  hundred  before: 

Fettered  Love,  motionless,  can  but  remember, 

Yet  something  that  sighs  from  him  passes  the  door. 

Nay,  but  my  heart  when  it  flies  to  thy  bower, 

What  does  it  find  there  that  knows  it  again? 

There  it  must  droop  like  a  shower-beaten  flower, 

Red  at  the  rent  core  and  dark  with  the  rain. 
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Ah!  yet  what  shelter  is  still  shed  above  it  — 

What  waters  still  image  its  leaves  torn  apart? 

Thy  soul  is  the  shade  that  clings  round  it  to  love  it, 

And  tears  are  its  mirror  deep  down  in  thy  heart. 

What  were  my  prize  could  I  enter  thy  bower, 

This  day,  tomorrow,  at  eve  or  at  morn? 

Large  lovely  arms  and  a  neck  like  a  tower, 

Bosom  then  heaving  that  now  lies  forlorn 

Kindled  with  love-breath,  (the  sun’s  kiss  is  colder!) 

Thy  sweetness  all  near  me,  so  distant  today; 

My  hand  round  thy  neck  and  thy  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
My  mouth  to  thy  mouth  as  the  world  melts  away. 

What  is  it  keeps  me  afar  from  thy  bower  — 

My  spirit,  my  body,  so  fain  to  be  there? 

Waters  engulfing  or  fires  that  devour?  — 

Earth  heaped  against  me  or  death  in  the  air? 

Nay,  but  in  day-dreams,  for  terror,  for  pity, 

The  trees  wave  their  heads  with  an  omen  to  tell; 

Nay,  but  in  night-dreams,  throughout  the  dark  city, 

The  hours,  clashed  together,  lose  count  in  the  bell. 

Shall  I  not  one  day  remember  thy  bower, 

One  day  when  all  days  are  one  day  to  me?  — 

Thinking,  "  I  stirred  not,  and  yet  had  the  power;  ” 
Yearning,  "  Ah  God,  if  again  it  might  be!  ” 

Peace,  peace!  such  a  small  lamp  illumes,  on  this  highway, 
So  dimly  so  few  steps  in  front  of  my  feet, 

Yet  shows  me  that  her  way  is  parted  from  my  way: 

Out  of  sight,  beyond  light,  at  what  goal  may  we  meet? 


THE  CHOICE 
I 

EAT  thou  and  drink:  tomorrow  thou  shalt  die. 

Surely  the  earth,  that’s  wise  being  very  old, 

Needs  not  our  help.  Then  loose  me,  love,  and  hold 
Thy  sultry  hair  up  ftom  my  face;  that  I 
May  pour  for  thee  this  golden  wine,  brim-high, 

Till  round  the  glass  thy  fingers  glow  like  gold. 

We’ll  drown  all  hours:  thy  song,  while  hours  are  tolled, 
Shall  leap,  as  fountains  veil  the  changing  sky. 
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Now  kiss,  and  think  that  there  are  really  those, 

My  own  high-bosomed  beauty,  who  increase 

Vain  gold,  vain  lore,  and  yet  might  choose  our  way! 
Through  many  years  they  toil:  then  on  a  day 
They  die  not  —  for  their  life  was  death  —  but  cease; 
And  round  their  narrow  lips  the  mold  falls  close. 

II 

Watch  thou  and  fear:  tomorrow  thou  shalt  die. 

Or  art  thou  sure  thou  shalt  have  time  for  death? 

Is  not  the  day  which  God’s  word  promiseth 
To  come  man  knows  not  when?  In  yonder  sky, 

Now  while  we  speak,  the  sun  speeds  forth:  can  I 
Or  thou  assure  him  of  his  goal?  God’s  breath 
Even  at  this  moment  haply  quickeneth 
The  air  to  a  flame;  till  spirits,  always  nigh 
Though  screened  and  hid,  shall  walk  the  daylight  here. 
And  dost  thou  prate  of  all  that  man  shall  do? 

Canst  thou,  who  hast  but  plagues,  presume  to  be 
Glad  in  his  gladness  that  comes  after  thee? 

Will  his  strength  slay  thy  worm  in  Hell?  Go  to: 

Cover  thy  countenance,  and  watch,  and  fear. 


Ill 

Think  thou  and  act:  tomorrow  thou  shalt  die. 
Outstretched  in  the  sun’s  warmth  upon  the  shore, 

Thou  say’st:  —  "  Man’s  measured  path  is  all  gone  o’er: 
Up,  all  his  years,  steeply,  with  strain  and  sigh, 

Man  clomb  until  he  touched  the  truth;  and  I, 

Even  I,  am  he  whom  he  was  destined  for.” 

How  should  this  be?  Art  thou  then  so  much  more 
Than  they  who  sowed,  that  thou  shouldst  reap  thereby? 

Nay,  come  up  hither.  From  this  wave-washed  mound 
Unto  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me; 

Then  reach  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drowned. 

Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  last  line  be, 

And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond  — 
Still,  leagues  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more  sea. 
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A  SUPERSCRIPTION 

IOOK  in  my  face;  my  name  is  Might-have-been; 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell; 
sJ  Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life’s  foam-fretted  feet  between; 

Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life’s  form  and  Love’s,  but  by  my  spell 
Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 

Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am!  But  should  there  dart 
One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of  sighs  — 
Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart, 

Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 


ON  REFUSAL  OF  AID  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

NOT  that  the  earth  is  changing,  O  my  God! 

Nor  that  the  seasons  totter  in  their  walk  — 

Not  that  the  virulent  ill  of  act  and  talk 
Seethes  ever  as  a  winepress  ever  trod  — 

Not  therefore  are  we  certain  that  the  rod 

Weighs  in  thine  hand  to  smite  thy  world;  though  now 
Beneath  thine  hand  so  many  nations  bow, 

•  So  many  kings:  not  therefore,  O  my  God!  — 

But  because  Man  is  parceled  out  in  men 
Today:  because,  for  any  wrongful  blow, 

No  man  not  stricken  asks,  "  I  would  be  told 
Why  thou  dost  thus  ”;  but  his  heart  whispers  then, 

"  He  is  he,  I  am  I.”  By  this  we  know 
That  the  earth  falls  asunder,  being  old. 


OTHER  MID  -VICTORIAN  POET 


CHRISTINA  GEORGINA  ROSSETTI 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING  and  Christina  Rossetti  held 
high  positions  among  the  poets  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the  more  re¬ 
stricted  reputation  of  Christina  Rossetti  has  better  stood  the  test  of 
time.  She  was  endowed  with  a  more  exquisite  perception  of  poetical  form 
than  was  attained  by  Mrs.  Browning,  and  her  work  as  a  whole  has  a  higher 
degree  of  purely  artistic  finish. 

Christina  Rossetti  was  born  December  5,  1830;  the  youngest  of  the  remarka¬ 
ble  group  of  four  children  that,  with  their  parents,  made  up  the  London  house¬ 
hold  of  the  exiled  Italian  patriot  and  philosopher,  Gabriele  Rossetti.  She  died 
December  29,  1894,  after  an  externally  uneventful  life  of  sixty-four  years  — 
a  life  happy  in  its  domestic  relations,  and  in  its  intercourse  with  the  circle  of 
distinguished  people  that  were  gathered  about  the  Rossettis;  but  darkened  by 
much  physical  suffering,  and  in  its  closing  years  by  a  painful  and  incurable 
disease.  She  was  one  of  the  most  precocious  of  poets,  and  began  at  the  early 
age  of  eleven  to  write  verses,  which  were  carefully  preserved,  and  which  her 
brother,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  in  the  posthumous 
collection  edited  by  him  not  quite  two  years  after  her  death.  A  volume  of  her 
'  Verses  ’  was  privately  printed  as  early  as  1847,  and  in  1850  she  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Germ.  Nearly  all  of  her  work  that  calls  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion  is  included  within  the  three  volumes  ('  Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems,’ 
1862;  'The  Prince’s  Progress  and  Other  Poems,’  1866;  and  'A  Pageant  and 
Other  Poems,’  1881)  published  during  her  lifetime,  and  the  posthumous  vol¬ 
ume  of  '  New  Poems  ’  (1896)  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Certain  characteristics  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Christina  Rossetti’s 
work:  qualities  of  dreamy  tenderness  and  ardent  mysticism,  a  strain  of  pen¬ 
sive  melancholy,  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  essential  vanity  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  human  existence,  and  upon  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  reality 
of  that  "  city  of  the  soul  ”  whereof  poets  and  philosophers  have  in  all  ages 
dreamed.  It  is  as  the  poet  of  religious  aspiration  and  spiritual  vision  that  she 
is  pre-eminent  among  English  singers.  Such  poems  as  '  Up-Hill,’  '  Amor 
Mundi,’  and  'Old  and  New  Year  Ditties,’  must  be  ranked  among  the  very 
noblest  examples  of  the  religious  lyric  to  be  found  in  English  literature. 

William  M.  Payne 
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A  BIRTHDAY 

MY  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot; 

My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 
Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thick-set  fruit; 
My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 
That  paddles  in  a  halcyon  sea; 

My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these 
Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes; 

Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes; 

Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleurs-de-lys: 

Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 
Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me. 


REMEMBER 

REMEMBER  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 

Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land; 

When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand, 
Nor  I  half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  stay. 

Remember  me  when  no  more,  day  by  day, 

You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned; 

Only  remember  me:  you  understand 
It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then,  or  pray. 

Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a  while 

And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve; 

For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I  had, 

Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad. 
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ECHO 

COME  to  me  in  the  silence  of  the  night; 

Come  in  the  speaking  silence  of  a  dream; 
Come  with  soft  rounded  cheeks  and  eyes  as  bright 
As  sunlight  on  a  stream; 

Come  back  in  tears, 

O  memory,  hope,  love,  of  finished  years. 

O  dream  how  sweet,  too  sweet,  too  bitter  sweet, 

Whose  wakening  should  have  been  in  Paradise, 

Where  souls  brimful  of  love  abide  and  meet; 

Where  thirsting  longing  eyes 
Watch  the  slow  door 
That  opening,  letting  in,  lets  out  no  more. 

Yet  come  to  me  in  dreams,  that  I  may  live 
My  very  life  again  though  cold  in  death; 

Come  back  to  me  in  dreams,  that  I  may  give 
Pulse  for  pulse,  breath  for  breath: 

Speak  low,  lean  low, 

As  long  ago,  my  love,  how  long  ago! 

SONG 

WHEN  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 

Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress-tree: 

Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet; 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain; 

I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 
Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain; 

And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 
That  doth  not  rise  or  set, 

Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 
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THE  THREE  ENEMIES 

THE  FLESH 


SWEET,  thou  art  pale.” 

"  More  pale  to  see, 
Christ  hung  upon  the  cruel  tree 
And  bore  his  Father’s  wrath  for  me.” 


"  Sweet,  thou  art  sad.” 

"  Beneath  a  rod 

More  heavy,  Christ  for  my  sake  trod 
The  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 

"  Sweet,  thou  art  weary.” 

"  Not  so  Christ; 

Whose  mighty  love  of  me  sufficed 
For  Strength,  Salvation,  Eucharist.” 

"  Sweet,  thou  art  footsore.” 

"  If  I  bleed, 

His  feet  have  bled;  yea,  in  my  need 
His  heart  once  bled  for  mine  indeed.” 


THE  WORLD 
"  Sweet,  thou  art  young.” 

"  So  He  was  young 
Who  for  my  sake  in  silence  hung 
Upon  the  Cross  with  Passion  wrung.” 

"  Look,  thou  art  fair.” 

"  He  was  more  fair 

Than  men,  who  deigned  for  me  to  wear 
A  visage  marred  beyond  compare.” 

"  And  thou  hast  riches.” 

"  Daily  bread: 

All  else  is  His  who  living,  dead, 

For  me  lacked  where  to  lay  his  head.” 
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"  And  life  is  sweet.” 

"  It  was  not  so 

To  Him  whose  cup  did  overflow 
With  mine  unutterable  woe.” 


THE  DEVIL 
"  Thou  drinkest  deep.” 

"  When  Christ  would  sup, 
He  drained  the  dregs  from  out  my  cup: 

So  how  should  I  be  lifted  up?  ” 

"  Thou  shalt  win  glory.” 

"  In  the  skies, 

Lord  Jesus,  cover  up  mine  eyes, 

Lest  they  should  look  on  vanities.” 


"  Thou  shalt  have  knowledge.” 

"  Helpless  dust, 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  I  put  my  trust: 

Answer  thou  for  me,  Wise  and  Just.” 


"  And  might.” 

"  Get  thee  behind  me.  Lord, 
Who  hast  redeemed  and  not  abhorred 
My  soul,  O  keep  it  by  thy  Word.” 


UP-HILL 

DOES  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day’s  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 
From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 


But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 
You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 
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Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 

Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 
They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 

Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 
Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 


AMOR  MUNDI 

OH,  where  are  you  going  with  your  love-locks  flowing 

On  the  west  wind  blowing  along  this  valley  track?  ”  — 

"  The  down-hill  path  is  easy;  come  with  me  an  it  please  ye: 

We  shall  escape  the  up-hill  by  never  turning  back.” 

So  they  two  went  together  in  glowing  August  weather: 

The  honey-breathing  heather  lay  to  their  left  and  right; 

And  dear  she  was  to  doat  on,  her  swift  feet  seemed  to  float  on 
The  air  like  soft  twin  pigeons  too  sportive  to  alight. 

"  Oh,  what  is  that  in  heaven  where  gray  cloud-flakes  are  seven, 

Where  blackest  clouds  hang  riven  just  at  the  rainy  skirt?  ”  — 

"  Oh,  that’s  a  meteor  sent  us,  a  message  dumb,  portentous, 

An  undeciphered  solemn  signal  of  help  or  hurt.” 

"  Oh,  what  is  that  glides  quickly  where  velvet  flowers  grow  thickly, 

Their  scent  comes  rich  and  sickly?  ”  —  "A  scaled  and  hooded  worm.” 
"  Oh,  what’s  that  in  the  hollow,  so  pale  I  quake  to  follow?  ”  — 

"  Oh,  that’s  a  thin  dead  body  which  waits  the  eternal  term.” 

"  Turn  again,  O  my  sweetest  —  turn  again,  false  and  fleetest: 

This  beaten  way  thou  beatest  I  fear  is  hell’s  own  track.”  — 

"  Nay,  too  steep  for  hill  mounting;  nay,  too  late  for  cost  counting: 

This  downward  path  is  easy,  but  there’s  no  turning  back.” 

All  the  above  from  '  Poems,’  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894. 
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THE  HEART  KNOWETH  ITS  OWN  BITTERNESS 

From  '  New  Poems.’  Copyright  1896,  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

WHEN  all  the  over-work  of  life 

Is  finished  once,  and  fast  asleep 
We  swerve  no  more  beneath  the  knife, 

But  taste  the  silence  cool  and  deep: 
Forgetful  of  the  highways  rough, 

Forgetful  of  the  thorny  scourge, 

Forgetful  of  the  tossing  surge, 

Then  shall  we  find  it  is  enough? 


How  can  we  say  "  enough  ”  on  earth  — 
"  Enough  ”  with  such  a  craving  heart? 
I  have  not  found  it  since  my  birth, 

But  still  have  bartered  part  for  part. 

I  have  not  held  and  hugged  the  whole, 
But  paid  the  old  to  gain  the  new: 
Much  have  I  paid,  yet  much  is  due, 
Till  I  am  beggared  sense  and  soul. 


I  used  to  labor,  used  to  strive 
For  pleasure  with  a  restless  will: 
Now  if  I  save  my  soul  alive, 

All  else  what  matters,  good  or  ill? 
I  used  to  dream  alone,  to  plan 

Unspoken  hopes  and  days  to  come: 
Of  all  my  past  this  is  the  sum  — 

I  will  not  lean  on  child  of  man. 


To  give,  to  give,  not  to  receive! 

I  long  to  pour  myself,  my  soul, 

Not  to  keep  back  or  count  or  leave, 

But  king  with  king  to  give  the  whole. 
I  long  for  one  to  stir  my  deep  — 

I  have  had  enough  of  help  and  gift; 

I  long  for  one  to  search  and  sift 
Myself,  to  take  myself,  and  keep. 
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You  scratch  my  surface  with  your  pin, 

You  stroke  me  smooth  with  hushing  breath: 
Nay,  pierce,  nay,  probe,  nay,  dig  within  — 
Probe  my  quick  core  and  sound  my  depth. 
You  call  me  with  a  puny  call, 

You  talk,  you  smile,  you  nothing  do: 

How  should  I  spend  my  heart  on  you, 

My  heart  that  so  outweighs  you  all? 

Your  vessels  are  by  much  too  strait: 

Were  I  to  pour  you,  you  could  not  hold. 

Bear  with  me:  I  must  bear  to  wait, 

A  fountain  sealed  through  heat  and  cold. 
Bear  with  me  days  or  months  or  years: 

Deep  must  call  deep  until  the  end, 

When  friend  shall  no  more  envy  friend 
Nor  vex  his  friend  at  unawares. 

Not  in  this  world  of  hope  deferred, 

This  world  of  perishable  stuff; 

Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  hath  heard 

Nor  heart  conceived  that  full  "  enough  ”  : 
Here  moans  the  separating  sea; 

Here  harvests  fail;  here  breaks  the  heart: 
There  God  shall  join  and  no  man  part, 

I  full  of  Christ  and  Christ  of  me. 


COVENTRY  PATMORE 

1823-1896 

IN  the  essay  on  Love  and  Poetry  in  his  '  Principle  in  Art,’  Patmore 
expresses  his  sense  of  the  relation  of  human  love  to  life  in  these 
words:  — 

"  Every  man  and  woman  who  has  not  denied  or  falsified  nature  knows,  or  at 
any  rate  feels,  that  love,  though  the  least '  serious,’  is  the  most  significant  of  all 
things.  The  wise  do  not  talk  much  about  this  knowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing 
its  delicate  edge  to  the  stolid  resistance  of  the  profligate  and  unbelieving;  and 
because  its  light,  though,  and  for  the  reason  that,  it  exceeds  all  others,  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  definition.  But  they  see  that  to  this  momentary  transfiguration  of 
life  all  that  is  best  in  them  looks  forward  or  looks  back,  and  that  it  is  for  this 
the  race  exists,  and  not  this  for  the  race  —  the  seed  for  the  flower,  not  the 
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flower  for  the  seed.  All  religions  have  sanctified  this  love,  and  have  found  in  it 
their  one  word  for  and  image  of  their  fondest  and  highest  hopes;  and  the 
Catholic  has  exalted  it  into  a  'great  sacrament,’  holding  that,  with  Transub- 
stantiation  —  which  it  resembles  —  it  is  only  unreasonable  because  it  is  above 
reason.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  reconcile  the  intimacies  of  love  to  the  higher  feel¬ 
ings,  unless  the  parties  to  them  are  conscious  —  and  true  lovers  always  are  — 
that  for  the  season  at  least,  they  justify  the  words,  'I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods.’ 
Nuptial  love  bears  the  clearest  marks  of  being  nothing  other  than  the  rehearsal 
of  a  communion  of  a  higher  nature.” 

The  poet  who  interprets  this  love  wished  to  be  accepted  as  a  seer,  a  mystic 
—  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of  hidden  things,  the  heart  of  the  mysteries; 
the  public  took  '  The  Angel  in  the  House  ’  as  an  easy  expression  of  Victorian 
sentiment  and  it  became  popular;  only  with  the  publication  of  '  The  Un¬ 
known  Eros  ’  (1877)  were  Patmore’s  intentions  better  understood. 

His  important  prose  works  are  '  Principle  in  Art  ’  (1889) ,  '  Religio  Poetae  ’ 
(1893),  and  'The  Rod,  the  Root,  and  the  Flower’  (1895).  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse  laments  the  destruction  of  '  Sponsa  Dei,’  a  "  vanished  masterpiece,  not 
very  long,  but  polished  and  modulated  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.” 
Patmore  destroyed  it  fearing  that  its  spiritual  eroticism  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood. 


THE  TOYS 

MY  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes 

And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words  and  unkissed  — 

His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

Then  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 

For  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters,  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells, 
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And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art, 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said:  — 

Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  thee  in  death, 

And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  thou  hast  molded  from  the  clay, 

Thou’lt  leave  thy  wrath,  and  say, 

"  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.” 


SAHARA 


From  '  The  Angel  in  the  House  ’ 


I  STOOD  by  Honor  and  the  Dean, 
They  seated  in  the  London  train. 

A  month  from  her!  yet  this  had  been, 
Ere  now,  without  such  bitter  pain; 
But  neighborhood  makes  parting  light, 
And  distance  remedy  has  none. 

Alone,  she  near,  I  felt  as  might 
A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  sun; 

She  near,  all  for  the  time  was  well: 

Hope’s  self,  when  we  were  far  apart, 
With  lonely  feeling,  like  the  smell 

Of  heath  on  mountains,  filled  my  heart. 
To  see  her  seemed  delight’s  full  scope; 

And  her  kind  smile,  so  clear  of  care, 
Even  then,  though  darkening  all  my  hope, 
Gilded  the  cloud  of  my  despair. 


She  had  forgot  to  bring  a  book. 

I  lent  one:  blamed  the  print  for  old; 
And  did  not  tell  her  that  she  took 
A  Petrarch  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
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I  hoped  she’d  lose  it;  for  my  love 

Was  grown  so  dainty,  high,  and  nice, 

It  prized  no  luxury  above 

The  sense  of  fruitless  sacrifice. 

The  bell  rang;  and  with  shrieks  like  death, 

Link  catching  link,  the  long  array, 

With  ponderous  pulse  and  fiery  breath, 

Proud  of  its  burthen,  swept  away. 

And  through  the  lingering  crowd  I  broke, 
Sought  the  hillside,  and  thence,  heart-sick, 
Beheld,  far  off,  the  little  smoke 

Along  the  landscape  kindling  quick. 

What  should  I  do,  where  should  I  go, 

Now  she  was  gone,  my  love!  for  mine 
She  was,  whatever  here  below 

Crossed  or  usurped  my  right  divine. 

Life  without  her  was  vain  and  gross, 

The  glory  from  the  world  was  gone; 

And  on  the  gardens  of  the  Close 
As  on  Sahara  shone  the  sun. 

Oppressed  with  her  departed  grace, 

My  thoughts  on  ill  surmises  fed; 

The  harmful  influence  of  the  place 
She  went  to,  filled  my  soul  with  dread. 

She,  mixing  with  the  people  there, 

Might  come  back  altered,  having  caught 
The  foolish,  fashionable  air 

Of  knowing  all  and  feeling  naught. 

Or  giddy  with  her  beauty’s  praise, 

She’d  scorn  our  simple  country  life, 

Its  wholesome  nights  and  tranquil  days, 

And  would  not  deign  to  be  my  wife. 

"  My  wife,”  "  my  wife  ”  —  ah,  tenderest  word! 

How  oft,  as  fearful  she  might  hear, 
Whispering  that  name  of  "  wife,”  I  heard 
The  chiming  of  the  inmost  sphere. 

I  passed  the  home  of  my  regret. 

The  clock  was  striking  in  the  hall, 

And  one  sad  window  open  yet, 

Although  the  dews  began  to  fall. 
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Ah,  distance  showed  her  beauty’s  scope! 

How  light  of  heart  and  innocent 
That  loveliness  which  sickened  hope 
And  wore  the  world  for  ornament! 

How  perfectly  her  life  was  framed; 

And,  thought  of  in  that  passionate  mood, 
How  her  affecting  graces  shamed 
The  vulgar  life  that  was  but  good! 

I  wondered,  would  her  bird  be  fed, 

Her  rose-plots  watered,  she  not  by; 

Loading  my  breast  with  angry  dread 
Of  light,  unlikely  injury. 

So,  filled  with  love  and  fond  remorse, 

I  paced  the  Close,  its  every  part 
Endowed  with  reliquary  force 

To  heal  and  raise  from  death  my  heart. 
How  tranquil  and  unsecular 

The  precinct!  Once  through  yonder  gate 
I  saw  her  go,  and  knew  from  far 
Her  love-lit  form  and  gentle  state. 

Her  dress  had  brushed  this  wicket;  here 

She  turned  her  face,  and  laughed,  with  light 
Like  moonbeams  on  a  wavering  mere. 

Weary  beforehand  of  the  night, 

I  went;  the  blackbird  in  the  wood 

Talked  by  himself,  and  eastward  grew 
In  heaven  the  symbol  of  my  mood, 

Where  one  bright  star  engrossed  the  blue. 


SYDNEY  DOBELL 

SYDNEY  DOBELL,  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant,  was  born  at  Cranbrook 
in  Kent  in  1824.  Entering  his  father’s  counting-house  as  a  mere  lad,  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  business  man  of  great  energy.  All  his 
literary  work  was  done  between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  thirty-three. 
Great  expectations  were  at  one  time  formed  of  his  poetry,  and  he  had  un¬ 
doubted  talent.  The  "  spasmodic  school  ”  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
leader  is  held  to  have  influenced  Tennyson,  by  whose  fame  his  own  was  soon 
overshadowed. 
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AMERICA 

MEN  say,  Columbia,  we  shall  hear  thy  guns. 

But  in  what  tongue  shall  be  thy  battle-cry? 

Not  that  our  sires  did  love  in  years  gone  by, 

When  all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  little  sons 
In  merrie  homes  of  Englaunde?  Back,  and  see 
Thy  satcheled  ancestor!  Behold,  he  runs 
To  mine,  and,  clasped,  they  tread  the  equal  lea 
To  the  same  village-school,  where  side  by  side 
They  spell  "  our  Father.”  Hard  by  the  twin-pride 
Of  that  gray  hall  whose  ancient  oriel  gleams 
Through  yon  baronial  pines,  with  looks  of  light 
Our  sister-mothers  sit  beneath  one  tree. 

Meanwhile  our  Shakspere  wanders  past  and  dreams 
His  Helena  and  Hermia.  Shall  we  fight? 

Nor  force  nor  fraud  shall  sunder  us!  O  ye 
Who  north  or  south,  on  east  or  western  land, 

Native  to  noble  sounds,  say  truth  for  truth, 

Freedom  for  freedom,  love  for  love,  and  God 
For  God;  O  ye  who  in  eternal  youth 
Speak  with  a  living  and  creative  flood 
This  universal  English,  and  do  stand 
Its  breathing  book;  live  worthy  of  that  grand, 

Heroic  utterance  —  parted,  yet  a  whole, 

Far,  yet  unsevered  —  children  brave  and  free 
Of  the  great  Mother-tongue,  and  ye  shall  be 
Lords  of  an  Empire  wide  as  Shakspere’s  soul, 

Sublime  as  Milton’s  immemorial  theme, 

And  rich  as  Chaucer’s  speech,  and  fair  as  Spenser’s  dream. 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM 

BORN  at  Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1824,  Allingham 
entered  the  Customs  Service  and,  while  stationed  as  revenue  officer 
in  various  parts  of  England,  wrote  much  verse  and  prose.  In  1870 
he  gladly  embraced  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  Customs  for  the  position  of 
assistant  editor  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  under  Froude,  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded  as  editor.  He  was  now  a  member  of  a  brilliant  circle,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  admired  poets  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1889. 
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LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY 
(To  an  Irish  Tune) 

O  LOVELY  Mary  Donnelly,  it’s  you  I  love  the  best! 

If  fifty  girls  were  round  you,  I’d  hardly  see  the  rest. 

Be  what  it  may  the  time  of  day,  the  place  be  where  it  will, 
Sweet  looks  of  Mary  Donnelly,  they  bloom  before  me  still. 

Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that’s  flowing  on  a  rock, 

How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are!  and  they  give  me  many  a  shock. 
Red  rowans  warm  in  sunshine  and  wetted  with  a  shower, 

Could  ne’er  express  the  charming  lip  that  has  me  in  its  power. 

Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eyebrows  lifted  up; 

Her  chin  is  very  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth  like  a  china  cup; 

Her  hair’s  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty  and  so  fine, 

It’s  rolling  down  upon  her  neck  and  gathered  in  a  twine. 

The  dance  o’  last  Whit  Monday  night  exceeded  all  before; 

No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  missing  from  the  floor; 

But  Mary  kept  the  belt  of  love,  and  oh,  but  she  was  gay! 

She  danced  a  jig,  she  sung  a  song,  that  took  my  heart  away. 

When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps  were  so  complete, 

The  music  nearly  killed  itself  to  listen  to  her  feet; 

The  fiddler  moaned  his  blindness,  he  heard  her  so  much  praised, 

But  blessed  himself  he  wasn’t  deaf,  when  once  her  voice  she  raised. 

And  evermore  I’m  whistling  or  lilting  what  you  sung, 

Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your  name  beside  my  tongue; 

But  you’ve  as  many  sweethearts  as  you’d  count  on  both  your  hands, 

And  for  myself  there’s  not  a  thumb  or  little  finger  stands. 

Oh,  you’re  the  flower  o’  womankind  in  country  or  in  town; 

The  higher  I  exalt  you,  the  lower  I’m  cast  down. 

If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way,  and  see  your  beauty  bright, 
And  you  to  be  his  lady,  I’d  own  it  was  but  right. 

Oh,  might  we  live  together  in  a  lofty  palace  hall, 

Where  joyful  music  rises,  and  where  scarlet  curtains  fall! 

Oh,  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage  mean  and  small, 

With  sods  of  grass  the  only  roof,  and  mud  the  only  wall! 
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O  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty’s  my  distress: 

It’s  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  but  I’ll  never  wish  it  less. 

The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face,  and  I  am  poor  and  low; 

But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  wherever  you  may  go! 

From  '  Ballads  and  Songs.’ 


FREDERICK  LOCKER-LAMPSON 

BORN  in  1821  of  a  distinguished  naval  family,  twice  married  to  women 
of  rank  and  wealth,  a  man  of  society  as  well  as  of  letters,  Frederick 
Locker  (who  took  on  the  name  of  Lampson  with  his  second  mar¬ 
riage)  steered  his  bark  in  and  out  of  the  inlets  of  life,  and  skirted  the  borders 
of  its  placid  lagoons  and  verdant  shores  without  attempting  to  sail  in  stormy 
seas.  Thus  he  lived  till  1895  a  prosperous,  amiable  gentleman,  and  wrote 
as  he  lived. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD 

THE  characters  of  great  and  small 

Come  ready-made,  we  can’t  bespeak  one; 
Their  sides  are  many,  too  —  and  all 
(Except  ourselves)  have  got  a  weak  one. 
Some  sanguine  people  love  for  life; 

Some  love  their  hobby  till  it  flings  them; 

And  many  love  a  pretty  wife 

For  love  of  the  eclat  she  brings  them! 

We  all  have  secrets:  you  have  one 

Which  may  not  be  your  charming  spouse’s; 

We  all  lock  up  a  skeleton 

In  some  grim  chamber  of  our  houses; 

Familiars  who  exhaust  their  days 

And  nights  in  probing  where  our  smart  is, 

And  who,  excepting  spiteful  ways, 

Are  quiet,  confidential  "  parties.” 
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We  hug  the  phantom  we  detest, 

We  rarely  let  it  cross  our  portals: 

It  is  a  most  exacting  guest  — 

Now  are  we  not  afflicted  mortals? 

Your  neighbor  Gay,  that  joyous  wight  — 

As  Dives  rich,  and  bold  as  Hector  — 

Poor  Gay  steals  twenty  times  a  night, 

On  shaking  knees,  to  see  his  specter. 

Old  Dives  fears  a  pauper  fate, 

And  hoarding  is  his  thriving  passion; 

Some  piteous  souls  anticipate 

A  waistcoat  straiter  than  the  fashion. 

She,  childless,  pines  —  that  lonely  wife  — 

And  hidden  tears  are  bitter  shedding; 

And  he  may  tremble  all  his  life, 

And  die  —  but  not  of  that  he’s  dreading. 

Ah  me,  the  World!  how  fast  it  spins! 

The  beldams  shriek,  the  caldron  bubbles; 

They  dance,  and  stir  it  for  our  sins, 

And  we  must  drain  it  for  our  troubles. 

We  toil,  we  groan  —  the  cry  for  love 
Mounts  upward  from  this  seething  city; 

And  yet  I  know  we  have  above 
A  Father,  infinite  in  pity. 

When  Beauty  smiles,  when  sorrow  weeps, 

When  sunbeams  play,  when  shadows  darken, 

One  inmate  of  our  dwelling  keeps 
A  ghastly  carnival  —  but  hearken! 

How  dry  the  rattle  of  those  bones!  — 

The  sound  was  not  to  make  you  start  meant  — 
Stand  by!  your  humble  servant  owns 
The  Tenant  of  this  Dark  Apartment. 


MY  NEIGHBOR  ROSE 

THOUGH  slender  walls  our  hearths  divide, 
No  word  has  passed  from  either  side. 

Your  days,  red-lettered  all,  must  glide 
Unvexed  by  labor: 
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I’ve  seen  you  weep,  and  could  have  wept; 
I’ve  heard  you  sing,  and  may  have  slept; 
Sometimes  I  hear  your  chimneys  swept, 
My  charming  neighbor! 


Your  pets  are  mine.  Pray  what  may  ail 
The  pup,  once  eloquent  of  tail? 

I  wonder  why  your  nightingale 
Is  mute  at  sunset! 

Your  puss,  demure  and  pensive,  seems 
Too  fat  to  mouse.  She  much  esteems 
Yon  sunny  wall  —  and  sleeps  and  dreams 
Of  mice  she  once  ate. 


Our  tastes  agree.  I  doat  upon 
Frail  jars,  turquoise  and  celadon, 

The  '  Wedding  March  ’  of  Mendelssohn, 
And  '  Penseroso.’ 

When  sorely  tempted  to  purloin 
Your  pieta  of  Marc  Antoine, 

Fair  Virtue  doth  fair  play  enjoin, 

Fair  Virtuoso! 


At  times  an  Ariel,  cruel-kind, 

Will  kiss  my  lips,  and  stir  your  blind, 
And  whisper  low,  "  She  hides  behind: 

Thou  art  not  lonely.” 

The  tricksy  sprite  did  erst  assist 
At  hushed  Verona’s  moonlight  tryst; 
Sweet  Capulet!  thou  wert  not  kissed 
By  light  winds  only. 


I  miss  the  simple  days  of  yore, 

When  two  long  braids  of  hair  you  wore 
And  chat  botte  was  wondered  o’er 
In  corner  cosy. 

But  gaze  not  back  for  tales  like  those: 
’Tis  all  in  order,  I  suppose; 

The  Bud  is  now  a  blooming  Rose  — 

A  rosy  posy! 
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Indeed,  farewell  to  bygone  years: 

How  wonderful  the  change  appears  — 
For  curates  now  and  cavaliers 
In  turn  perplex  you; 

The  last  are  birds  of  feather  gay, 
Who  swear  the  first  are  birds  of  prey: 
I’d  scare  them  all,  had  I  my  way, 

But  that  might  vex  you. 


At  times  I’ve  envied,  it  is  true, 

That  joyous  hero,  twenty-two, 

Who  sent  bouquets  and  billets-doux, 
And  wore  a  saber. 

The  rogue!  how  tenderly  he  wound 
His  arm  round  one  who  never  frowned: 
He  loves  you  well.  Now,  is  he  bound 
To  love  my  neighbor? 


The  bells  are  ringing.  As  is  meet, 
White  favors  fascinate  the  street; 
Sweet  faces  greet  me,  rueful-sweet, 
’Twixt  tears  and  laughter; 
They  crowd  the  door  to  see  her  go: 
The  bliss  of  one  brings  many  woe  — 
Oh!  kiss  the  bride  and  I  will  throw 
The  old  shoe  after. 


What  change  in  one  short  afternoon  — 
My  charming  neighbor  gone  —  so  soon! 
Is  yon  pale  orb  her  honey-moon 
Slow  rising  hither? 

O  lady,  wan  and  marvelous, 

How  often  have  we  communed  thus: 
Sweet  memories  shall  dwell  with  us, 
And  joy  go  with  her! 
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TO  MY  GRANDMOTHER 


SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  BY  MR.  ROMNEY 


THIS  relative  of  mine  — 

Was  she  seventy-and-nine 
When  she  died? 

By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen  — 

As  a  bride. 


Beneath  a  summer  tree 
As  she  sits,  her  revery 
Has  a  charm; 

Her  ringlets  are  in  taste  — 
What  an  arm!  and  what  a  waist 
For  an  arm! 


In  bridal  coronet, 

Lace,  ribbons,  and  coquette 
F alb  ala; 

Were  Romney’s  limning  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you, 
Grandpapa! 

Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love  — 

They  are  parting!  Do  they  move? 

Are  they  dumb?  — 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 
To  say,  "  Come.” 

What  funny  fancy  slips 
From  between  these  cherry  lips? 

Whisper  me, 

Sweet  deity  in  paint, 

What  canon  says  I  mayn’t 
Marry  thee? 

That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confidence  sublime! 

When  I  first 

Saw  this  lady,  in  my  youth, 

Her  winters  had,  forsooth, 

Done  their  worst. 
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Her  locks  (as  white  as  snow) 
Once  shamed  the  swarthy  crow. 
By-and-by, 

That  fowl’s  avenging  sprite 
Set  his  cloven  foot  for  spite 
In  her  eye. 

Her  rounded  form  was  lean, 
And  her  silk  was  bombazine:  — 
Well  I  wot, 

With  her  needles  would  she  sit, 
And  for  hours  would  she  knit  — 
Would  she  not? 

Ah,  perishable  clay! 

Her  charms  had  dropped  away 
One  by  one. 

But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burthen,  it  was,  "  Thy 
Will  be  done.” 

In  travail,  as  in  tears, 

With  the  fardel  of  her  years 
Overprest  — 

In  mercy  was  she  borne 
Where  the  weary  ones  and  worn 
Are  at  rest. 

I’m  fain  to  meet  you  there;  — 

If  as  witching  as  you  were, 
Grandmamma! 

This  nether  world  agrees 
That  the  better  it  must  please 
Grandpapa. 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING 

CHRISTMAS  1854,  AND  CHRISTMAS  1863 

On  the  Death  of  Thackeray 

SHE  smiles  —  but  her  heart  is  in  sable, 
And  sad  as  her  Christmas  is  chill: 
She  reads,  and  her  book  is  the  fable 
He  penned  for  her  while  she  was  ill. 
It  is  nine  years  ago  since  he  wrought  it 
Where  reedy  old  Tiber  is  king; 

And  chapter  by  chapter  he  brought  it  — 

And  read  her  the  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

And  when  it  was  printed,  and  gaining 
Renown  with  all  lovers  of  glee, 

He  sent  her  this  copy  containing 
His  comical  little  croquis; 

A  sketch  of  a  rather  droll  couple  — 

She’s  pretty  —  he’s  quite  t’other  thing! 

He  begs  (with  a  spine  vastly  supple) 

She  will  study  the  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

It  pleased  the  kind  Wizard  to  send  her 
The  last  and  the  best  of  his  toys: 

His  heart  had  a  sentiment  tender 
For  innocent  women  and  boys; 

And  though  he  was  great  as  a  scorner, 

The  guileless  were  safe  from  his  sting; 

How  sad  is  past  mirth  to  the  mourner!  — 

A  tear  on  the  Rose  and  the  Ring! 

She  reads  —  I  may  vainly  endeavor 
Her  mirth-chequered  grief  to  pursue; 

For  she  hears  she  has  lost  —  and  for  ever  — 

A  Heart  that  was  known  by  so  few: 

But  I  wish  on  the  shrine  of  his  glory; 

One  fair  little  blossom  to  fling; 

And  you  see  there’s  a  nice  little  story 
Atached  to  the  Rose  and  the  Ring! 
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THE  JESTER’S  PLEA 

[These  verses  were  published  in  a  volume  by  several  hands,  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  starving  Lancashire  weavers  during  the  American  Civil  War.] 

THE  World!  Was  jester  ever  in 
A  viler  than  the  present? 

Yet  if  it  ugly  be  —  as  sin, 

It  almost  is  —  as  pleasant! 

It  is  a  merry  world  (pro  tem.) ; 

And  some  are  gay,  and  therefore 
It  pleases  them  —  but  some  condemn 
The  fun  they  do  not  care  for. 


It  is  an  ugly  world.  Offend 

Good  people  —  how  they  wrangle! 

The  manners  that  they  never  mend! 

The  characters  they  mangle! 

They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod, 
And  go  to  church  on  Sunday; 

And  many  are  afraid  of  God  — 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 


The  time  for  Pen  and  Sword  was  when 
"  My  ladye  fayre  ”  for  pity 
Could  tend  her  wounded  knight,  and  then 
Grow  tender  at  his  ditty! 

Some  ladies  now  make  pretty  songs, 

And  some  make  pretty  nurses: 

Some  men  are  good  for  righting  wrongs 
And  some  for  writing  verses. 


I  wish  We  better  understood 
The  tax  that  poets  levy! 

I  know  the  Muse  is  very  good  — 

I  think  she’s  rather  heavy. 

She  now  compounds  for  winning  ways 
By  morals  of  the  sternest: 

Methinks  the  lays  of  nowadays 
Are  painfully  in  earnest. 
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When  Wisdom  halts,  I  humbly  try 
To  make  the  most  of  Folly; 

If  Pallas  be  unwilling,  I 
Prefer  to  flirt  with  Polly: 

To  quit  the  goddess  for  the  maid 
Seems  low  in  lofty  musers; 

But  Pallas  is  a  haughty  jade  — 

And  beggars  can’t  be  choosers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  slaves 
Of  party,  stirring  passion; 

Or  psalms  quite  superseding  staves, 

Or  piety  "  the  fashion.” 

I  bless  the  hearts  where  pity  glows, 
Who,  here  together  banded, 

Are  holding  out  a  hand  to  those 
That  wait  so  empty-handed! 

A  righteous  work!  —  My  Masters,  may 
A  Jester  by  confession, 

Scarce  noticed  join,  half  sad,  half  gay, 
The  close  of  your  procession? 

The  motley  here  seems  out  of  place 
With  graver  robes  to  mingle; 

But  if  one  tear  bedews  his  face, 

Forgive  the  bells  their  jingle. 


CHARLES  STUART  CALVERLEY 

NO  one  ever  built  permanent  fame  on  slighter  foundations  than  Cal- 
verley.  His  name  rests  upon  four  volumes  only,  three  of  them  trans¬ 
lations  and  one  made  up  chiefly  of  parodies.  They  are  witty;  they 
are  humorous;  they  are  good-natured;  and  they  are  artistic  and  extraordinarily 
clever.  Calverley  was  more  famous  at  Harrow  for  his  marvelous  jumping 
and  other  athletic  feats  than  for  his  studies,  but  even  at  this  period  he  showed 
great  talent  for  translating  from  the  classics,  and  astonished  everyone  by  his 
gifts  of  memory.  He  won  prizes  for  Latin  verses  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  remained  as  tutor  and  lecturer,  and  was  presently  called 
to  the  Bar.  It  seemed  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  famous  athlete  should  re¬ 
ceive  an  injury  while  skating  which  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  profession 
and  live  for  seventeen  years  in  retirement.  He  died  at  Folkestone,  in  1884. 
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CHANGED 

I  KNOW  not  why  my  soul  is  racked; 

Why  I  ne’er  smile,  as  was  my  wont 
I  only  know  that,  as  a  fact, 

I  don’t. 

I  used  to  roam  o’er  glen  and  glade, 

Buoyant  and  blithe  as  other  folk, 

And  not  unfrequently  I  made 
A  joke. 

A  minstrel’s  fire  within  me  burned; 

I’d  sing,  as  one  whose  heart  must  break, 
Lay  upon  lay  —  I  nearly  learned 
To  shake. 

All  day  I  sang;  of  love  and  fame, 

Of  fights  our  fathers  fought  of  yore, 
Until  the  thing  almost  became 
A  bore. 

I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  now! 

It  is  not  that  I  deem  them  low; 

’Tis  that  I  can’t  remember  how 
They  go. 

I  could  not  range  the  hills  till  high 
Above  me  stood  the  summer  moon: 

And  as  to  dancing,  I  could  fly 
As  soon. 

The  sports,  to  which  with  boyish  glee 
I  sprang  erewhile,  attract  no  more: 
Although  I  am  but  sixty-three 
Or  four. 

Nay,  worse  than  that,  I’ve  seemed  of  late 
To  shrink  from  happy  boyhood  —  boys 
Have  grown  so  noisy,  and  I  hate 
A  noise. 
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They  fright  me  when  the  beech  is  green, 
By  swarming  up  its  stem  for  eggs; 
They  drive  their  horrid  hoops  between 
My  legs. 

It’s  idle  to  repine,  I  know; 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  instead: 

I’ll  drink  my  arrowroot,  and  go 
To  bed. 


AUSTIN  DOBSON 

BORN  at  Plymouth  in  1840,  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  Henry  Austin 
Dobson  received  a  good  education  and  entered  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  London  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  There  he  remained  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1901.  Every  spare  moment  of  his  life  was  spent  in  study  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  pleasures  of  his  home  at  Ealing,  a  London  suburb, 
up  to  his  death  in  1921.  At  an  early  period  he  chose  the  eighteenth  century 
for  his  special  line  of  research  and  wrote  charmingly,  as  well  as  learnedly, 
about  it.  His  imitations  of  older  French  verse  forms  were  exceedingly  popular 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  possessed  all  the  requirements  of  light 
verse  —  charm,  mockery,  pathos,  wit,  and  banter  —  and  that  power  to  give 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  while  apparently 
skimming  the  surface. 


THE  LADIES  OF  ST.  JAMES’S 

A  PROPER  NEW  BALLAD  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  TOWN 

"  Phyllida  amo  ante  alias.”  —  Virgil. 

THE  ladies  of  St.  James’s 

Go  swinging  to  the  play; 

Their  footmen  run  before  them 
With  a  "  Stand  by!  Clear  the  way!  ” 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon, 

When  we  go  out  a-courting 
Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 
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The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
Wear  satin  on  their  backs; 
They  sit  all  night  at  Ombre, 
With  candles  all  of  wax: 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

She  dons  her  russet  gown, 
And  runs  to  gather  May-dew 
Before  the  world  is  down. 


The  ladies  of  St.  James’s! 

They  are  so  fine  and  fair, 

You’d  think  a  box  of  essences 
Was  broken  in  the  air: 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

The  breath  of  heath  and  furze, 
When  breezes  blow  at  morning, 

Is  not  so  fresh  as  hers. 


The  ladies  of  St.  James’s! 

They’re  painted  to  the  eyes; 
Their  white  it  stays  forever, 
Their  red  it  never  dies: 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Her  color  comes  and  goes; 

It  trembles  to  a  lily  — 

It  wavers  like  a  rose. 


The  ladies  of  St.  James’s! 

You  scarce  can  understand 
The  half  of  all  their  speeches, 
Their  phrases  are  so  grand: 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Her  shy  and  simple  words 
Are  clear  as  after  rain-drops 
The  music  of  the  birds. 


The  ladies  of  St.  James’s! 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks; 
They  smile  on  you —  for  seconds; 
They  frov/n  on  you  —  for  weeks: 
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But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Come  either  storm  or  shine, 
From  Shrove-tide  unto  Shrove-tide, 
Is  always  true  —  and  mine. 

My  Phyllida!  my  Phyllida! 

I  care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.  James’s, 

And  give  me  all  to  keep; 

I  care  not  whose  the  beauties 
Of  all  the  world  may  be  — 

For  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida, 

Is  all  the  world  to  me. 


DORA  VERSUS  ROSE 
"  THE  CASE  IS  PROCEEDING  ” 

FROM  the  tragic-est  novels  at  Mudie’s  — 
At  least  on  a  practical  plan  — 

To  the  tales  of  mere  Hodges  and  Judys, 
One  love  is  enough  for  a  man. 

But  no  case  that  I  ever  yet  met  is 
Like  mine:  I  am  equally  fond 
Of  Rose,  who  a  charming  brunette  is, 

And  Dora,  a  blonde. 

Each  rivals  the  other  in  powers  — 

Each  waltzes,  each  warbles,  each  paints  — 
Miss  Rose,  chiefly  tumble-down  towers;, 

Miss  Do.,  perpendicular  saints. 

In  short,  to  distinguish  is  folly; 

’Twixt  the  pair  I  am  come  to  the  pass 
Of  Macheath,  between  Lucy  and  Polly  — 

Or  Buridan’s  ass. 

If  it  happens  that  Rosa  I’ve  singled 
For  a  soft  celebration  in  rhyme, 

Then  the  ringlets  of  Dora  get  mingled 
Somehow  with  the  tune  and  the  time; 

Or  I  painfully  pen  me  a  sonnet 
To  an  eyebrow  intended  for  Do.’s, 

And  behold  I  am  writing  upon  it 
The  legend,  "To  Rose.” 
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Or  I  try  to  draw  Dora  (my  blotter 
Is  all  over  scrawled  with  her  head) , 

If  I  fancy  at  last  that  I’ve  got  her, 

It  turns  to  her  rival  instead; 

Or  I  find  myself  placidly  adding 
To  the  rapturous  tresses  of  Rose 
Miss  Dora’s  bud-mouth,  and  her  madding, 
Ineffable  nose. 

Was  there  ever  so  sad  a  dilemma? 

For  Rose  I  would  perish  ( pro  tern.) ; 

For  Dora  I’d  willingly  stem  a  — 

(Whatever  might  offer  to  stem) ; 

But  to  make  the  invidious  election  — 

To  declare  that  on  either  one’s  side 
I’ve  a  scruple  —  a  grain  —  more  affection, 

I  cannot  decide. 

And  as  either  so  hopelessly  nice  is, 

My  sole  and  my  final  resource 
Is  to  wait  some  indefinite  crisis  — 

Some  feat  of  molecular  force, 

To  solve  me  this  riddle  conducive 
By  no  means  to  peace  or  repose, 

Since  the  issue  can  scarce  be  inclusive 
Of  Dora  and  Rose. 

(AFTER-THOUGHT) 

But  perhaps  if  a  third  (say,  a  Norah) , 

Not  quite  so  delightful  as  Rose, 

Nor  wholly  so  charming  as  Dora, 

Should  appear,  is  it  wrong  to  suppose  — 

As  the  claims  of  the  others  are  equal  — 

And  flight  —  in  the  main  —  is  the  best  — 
That  I  might  .  .  .  But  no  matter  —  the  sequel 
Is  easily  guessed. 
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A  BALLAD  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 


OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 


KING  PHILIP  had  vaunted  his  claims; 

He  had  sworn  for  a  year  he  would  sack  us; 
With  an  army  of  heathenish  names 
He  was  coming  to  fagot  and  stack  us; 

Like  the  thieves  of  the  sea  he  would  track  us, 
And  shatter  our  ships  on  the  main; 

But  we  had  bold  Neptune  to  back  us  — 

And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 


His  carackes  were  christened  of  dames 
To  the  kirtles  whereof  he  would  tack  us; 
With  his  saints  and  his  gilded  stern-frames, 

He  had  thought  like  an  egg-shell  to  crack  us; 
Now  Howard  may  get  to  his  Flaccus, 

And  Drake  to  his  Devon  again, 

And  Hawkins  bowl  rubbers  to  Bacchus  — 
For  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 


Let  his  Majesty  hang  to  St.  James 
The  axe  that  he  whetted  to  hack  us: 

He  must  play  at  some  lustier  games, 

Or  at  sea  he  can  hope  to  out-thwack  us; 

To  his  mines  of  Peru  he  would  pack  us 
To  tug  at  his  bullet  and  chain; 

Alas!  that  his  Greatness  should  lack  us!  — 
But  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 


ENVOY 

Gloriana!  —  the  Don  may  attack  us 
Whenever  his  stomach  be  fain; 

He  must  reach  us  before  he  can  rack  us.  .  .  . 
And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 
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WILLIAM  SCHWENCK  GILBERT 

WHEN,  after  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  London  Fun, 
the  'Bab  Ballads’  were  published  in  book  form  in  1869,  every¬ 
body,  young  and  old,  found  them  provocative  of  hearty  laughter. 
In  many  of  them  may  be  found  the  germs  of  the  librettos  which  have  made 
Gilbert  famous  in  comic  opera.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1836,  and  after 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of  London  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1863.  The  success  of  his  first  play,  'Dulcamara,’  in  1866, 
led  him  to  ‘abandon  the  law,  and  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  authorship. 
He  was  knighted  in  1907  and  died  in  1911. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  RUM-TI-FOO 

FROM  east  and  south  the  holy  clan 
Of  bishops  gathered  to  a  man; 
To  Synod,  called  Pan-Anglican, 
In  flocking  crowds  they  came. 
Among  them  was  a  bishop  who 
Had  lately  been  appointed  to 
The  balmy  isle  of  Rum-ti-Foo, 

And  Peter  was  his  name. 

His  people  —  twenty-three  in  sum  — 

They  played  the  eloquent  tum-tum, 

And  lived  on  scalps  served  up  in  rum  — 
The  only  sauce  they  knew. 

When  first  good  Bishop  Peter  came 
(For  Peter  was  that  bishop’s  name) , 

To  humor  them,  he  did  the  same 
As  they  of  Rum-ti-Foo. 

His  flock,  I’ve  often  heard  him  tell, 

(His  name  was  Peter)  loved  him  well, 
And  summoned  by  the  sound  of  bell, 

In  crowds  together  came. 

"  Oh,  massa,  why  you  go  away? 

Oh,  Massa  Peter,  please  to  stay.” 

(They  called  him  Peter,  people  say, 
Because  it  was  his  name.) 
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He  told  them  all  good  boys  to  be, 

And  sailed  away  across  the  sea; 

At  London  Bridge  that  bishop  he 
Arrived  one  Tuesday  night; 

And  as  that  night  he  homeward  strode 
To  his  Pan- Anglican  abode, 

He  passed  along  the  Borough  Road, 

And  saw  a  gruesome  sight. 

He  saw  a  crowd  assembled  round 
A  person  dancing  on  the  ground, 

Who  straight  began  to  leap  and  bound 
With  all  his  might  and  main. 

To  see  that  dancing  man  he  stopped, 

Who  twirled  and  wriggled,  skipped  and  hopped, 
Then  down  incontinently  dropped, 

And  then  sprang  up  again. 

The  bishop  chuckled  at  the  sight. 

"  This  style  of  dancing  would  delight 
A  simple  Rum-ti-Foozleite: 

I’ll  learn  it  if  I  can, 

To  please  the  tribe  when  I  get  back.” 

He  begged  the  man  to  teach  his  knack. 

"  Right  reverend  sir,  in  half  a  crack!  ” 

Replied  that  dancing  man. 

The  dancing  man  he  worked  away, 

And  taught  the  bishop  every  day; 

The  dancer  skipped  like  any  fay  — 

Good  Peter  did  the  same. 

The  bishop  buckled  to  his  task, 

With  battements  and  pas  de  basque. 

(I’ll  tell  you,  if  you  care  to  ask, 

That  Peter  was  his  name.) 

"  Come,  walk  like  this,”  the  dancer  said; 

"  Stick  out  your  toes  —  stick  in  your  head, 

Stalk  on  with  quick,  galvanic  tread  — 

Your  fingers  thus  extend; 

The  attitude’s  considered  quaint.” 

The  weary  bishop,  feeling  faint, 

Replied,  "  I  do  not  say  it  ain’t, 

But  '  Time!  ’  my  Christian  friend!  ” 


I 
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"We  now  proceed  to  something  new: 

Dance  as  the  Paynes  and  Lauris  do, 

Like  this  —  one,  two  —  one,  two  —  one,  two.” 

The  bishop,  never  proud, 

But  in  an  overwhelming  heat 
(His  name  was  Peter,  I  repeat) 

Performed  the  Payne  and  Lauri  feat, 

And  puffed  his  thanks  aloud. 

Another  game  the  dancer  planned: 

"Just  take  your  ankle  in  your  hand, 

And  try,  my  lord,  if  you  can  stand  — 

Your  body  stiff  and  stark. 

If  when  revisiting  your  see 

You  learnt  to  hop  on  shore,  like  me, 

The  novelty  would  striking  be, 

And  must  attract  remark.” 

"No,”  said  the  worthy  bishop,  "no; 

That  is  a  length  to  which,  I  trow, 

Colonial  bishops  cannot  go. 

You  may  express  surprise 
At  finding  bishops  deal  in  pride  — 

But  if  that  trick  I  ever  tried, 

I  should  appear  undignified 
In  Rum-ti-Foozle’s  eyes. 

"The  islanders  of  Rum-ti-Foo 
Are  well-conducted  persons,  who 
Approve  a  joke  as  much  as  you, 

And  laugh  at  it  as  such; 

But  if  they  saw  their  bishop  land, 

His  leg  supported  in  his  hand, 

The  joke  they  wouldn’t  understand  — 
’Twould  pain  them  very  much!  ” 
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THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  MERMAIDS 

I  SING  a  legend  of  the  sea, 

So  hard-a-port  upon  your  lee! 

A  ship  on  starboard  tack! 

She’s  bound  upon  a  private  cruise  — 

(This  is  the  kind  of  spice  I  use 
To  give  a  salt-sea  smack) . 

Behold,  on  every  afternoon 
(Save  in  a  gale  or  strong  monsoon) 

Great  Captain  Capel  Cleggs 
(Great  morally,  though  rather  short) 

Sat  at  an  open  weather-port 
And  aired  his  shapely  legs. 

And  mermaids  hung  around  in  flocks, 

On  cable  chains  and  distant  rocks, 

To  gaze  upon  those  limbs; 

For  legs  like  those,  of  flesh  and  bone, 

Are  things  "  not  generally  known  ” 

To  any  merman  Timbs. 

But  mermen  didn’t  seem  to  care 
Much  time  (as  far  as  I’m  aware) 

With  Cleggs’s  legs  to  spend; 

Though  mermaids  swam  around  all  day 
And  gazed,  exclaiming,  "  T hat’s  the  way 
A  gentleman  should  end! 

"  A  pair  of  legs  with  well-cut  knees, 

And  calves  and  ankles  such  as  these 
Which  we  in  rapture  hail, 

Are  far  more  eloquent,  it’s  clear 
(When  clothed  in  silk  and  kerseymere) , 

Than  any  nasty  tail.” 

And  Cleggs  —  a  worthy,  kind  old  boy  — 
Rejoiced  to  add  to  others’  joy, 

And  when  the  day  was  dry, 

Because  it  pleased  the  lookers-on, 

He  sat  from  morn  till  night  —  though  con¬ 
stitutionally  shy. 
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At  first  the  mermen  laughed,  "  Pooh!  pooh!  ” 
But  finally  they  jealous  grew, 

And  sounded  loud  recalls; 

But  vainly.  So  these  fishy  males 
Declared  they  too  would  clothe  their  tails 
In  silken  hose  and  smalls. 


They  set  to  work,  these  watermen, 

And  made  their  nether  robes  —  but  when 
They  drew  with  dainty  touch 
The  kerseymere  upon  their  tails, 

They  found  it  scraped  against  their  scales, 
And  hurt  them  very  much. 

The  silk,  besides,  with  which  they  chose 
To  deck  their  tails  by  way  of  hose 
(They  never  thought  of  shoon) 

For  such  a  use  was  much  too  thin  — 

It  tore  against  the  caudal  fin, 

And  "  went  in  ladders  ”  soon. 

So  they  designed  another  plan: 

They  sent  their  most  seductive  man, 

This  note  to  him  to  show:  — 

"  Our  Monarch  sends  to  Captain  Cleggs 
His  humble  compliments,  and  begs 
He’ll  join  him  down  below; 

"We’ve  pleasant  homes  below  the  sea  — 
Besides,  if  Captain  Cleggs  should  be 
(As  our  advices  say) 

A  judge  of  mermaids,  he  will  find 
Our  lady  fish  of  every  kind 
Inspection  will  repay.” 

Good  Capel  sent  a  kind  reply, 

For  Capel  thought  he  could  descry 
An  admirable  plan 
To  study  all  their  ways  and  laws  — 

(But  not  their  lady  fish,  because 
He  was  a  married  man) . 
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The  merman  sank  —  the  captain  too 
Jumped  overboard,  and  dropped  from  view 
Like  stone  from  catapult; 

And  when  he  reached  the  merman’s  lair, 

He  certainly  was  welcomed  there, 

But  ah!  with  what  result! 

They  didn’t  let  him  learn  their  law, 

Or  make  a  note  of  what  he  saw, 

Of  interesting  mem.; 

The  lady  fish  he  couldn’t  find, 

But  that,  of  course,  he  didn’t  mind  — 

He  didn’t  come  for  them. 

For  though  when  Captain  Capel  sank, 

The  mermen  drawn  in  double  rank 
Gave  him  a  hearty  hail, 

Yet  when  secure  of  Captain  Cleggs, 

They  cut  off  both  his  lovely  legs, 

And  gave  him  such  a  tail! 

When  Captain  Cleggs  returned  aboard, 

His  blithesome  crew  convulsive  roar’d, 

To  see  him  altered  so. 

The  admiralty  did  insist 
That  he  upon  the  half-pay  list 
Immediately  should  go. 

In  vain  declared  the  poor  old  salt, 

"It’s  my  misfortune  —  not  my  fault,” 

With  tear  and  trembling  lip  — 

In  vain  poor  Capel  begged  and  begged. 

"A  man  must  be  completely  legged 
Who  rules  a  British  ship.” 

So  spake  the  stern  First  Lord  aloud  — 

He  was  a  wag,  though  very  proud  — 

And  much  rejoiced  to  say, 

"You’re  only  half  a  captain  now  — 

And  so,  my  worthy  friend,  I  vow 
You’ll  only  get  half-pay!  ” 

The  above  selections  are  made  from  '  Fifty  Bab  Ballads.’ 
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JAMES  THOMSON 


THE  strange  somber  genius  of  the  second  James  Thomson  found  its 
ultimate  and  most  perfect  utterance  in  that  remarkable  poem  '  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night,’  likely  to  remain  long  the  litany  of  pes¬ 
simism  in  English  verse.  It  is  a  work  of  gloomy  but  splendid  imagination, 
with  a  rhythmical  mastery  and  sonorous  beauty  of  diction  which  declare  its 
author  plainly  a  man  of  rare  poetic  gift.  'The  City  of  Dreadful  Night’ 
stands  as  one  of  the  unique  productions  of  nineteenth-century  poetry.  When 
Thomson  was  a  young  man  in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Ireland,  he  won  the 
love  of  a  girl  whose  premature  death  affected  him  deeply  —  intensifying  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  natal  tendency  towards  hypochondria.  Irregular  habits 
in  later  life  developed  this;  and  he  became  a  victim  of  alcohol  and  opium  in 
the  desire  to  escape  insomnia  and  drown  melancholy.  He  died  miserably  in 
the  London  University  Hospital  in  1882  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  His  poems 
were  published  in  collected  form  in  1880. 


FROM  'THE  CITY  OF  DREADFUL  NIGHT’ 


10,  thus,  as  prostrate,  "  In  the  dust  I  write 

My  heart’s  deep  languor  and  my  soul’s  sad  tears.” 
^  Yet  why  evoke  the  specters  of  black  night 
To  blot  the  sunshine  of  exultant  years? 

Why  disinter  dead  faith  from  moldering  hidden? 

Why  break  the  seals  of  mute  despair  unbidden, 

And  wail  life’s  discords  into  careless  ears? 


Because  a  cold  rage  seizes  one  at  whiles 
To  show  the  bitter  old  and  wrinkled  truth 
Stripped  naked  of  all  vesture  that  beguiles, 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes  of  youth; 
Because  it  gives  some  sense  of  power  and  passion 
In  helpless  impotence  to  try  to  fashion 
Our  woe  in  living  words  howe’er  uncouth. 

Surely  I  write  not  for  the  hopeful  young, 

Or  those  who  deem  their  happiness  of  worth, 

Or  such  as  pasture  and  grow  fat  among 

The  shows  of  life  and  feel  nor  doubt  nor  dearth, 
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Or  pious  spirits  with  a  God  above  them 
To  sanctify  and  glorify  and  love  them, 

Or  sages  who  foresee  a  heaven  on  earth. 

For  none  of  these  I  write,  and  none  of  these 
Could  read  the  writing  if  they  deigned  to  try: 

So  may  they  flourish,  in  their  due  degrees, 

On  our  sweet  earth  and  in  their  unplaced  sky, 

If  any  cares  for  the  weak  words  here  written, 

It  must  be  some  one  desolate,  fate-smitten, 

Whose  faith  and  hope  are  dead,  and  who  would  die. 

Yes,  here  and  there  some  weary  wanderer 
In  that  same  city  of  tremendous  night 
Will  understand  the  speech,  and  feel  a  stir 
Of  fellowship  in  all-disastrous  fight: 

I  suffer  mute  and  lonely,  yet  another 
Uplifts  his  voice  to  let  me  know  a  brother 

Travels  the  same  wild  paths,  though  out  of  sight. 

O  sad  Fraternity,  do  I  unfold 

Your  dolorous  mysteries  shrouded  from  of  yore? 
Nay,  be  assured:  no  secret  can  be  told 
To  any  who  divined  it  not  before; 

None  uninitiate  by  many  a  presage 
Will  comprehend  the  language  of  the  message, 
Although  proclaimed  aloud  forevermore. 


The  City  is  of  Night:  perchance  of  Death, 

But  certainly  of  Night;  for  never  there 
Can  come  the  lucid  morning’s  fragrant  breath 
After  the  dewy  dawning’s  cold  gray  air: 

The  moon  and  stars  may  shine  with  scorn  or  pity; 
The  sun  has  never  visited  that  city, 

For  it  dissolveth  in  the  daylight  fair. 

Dissolveth  like  a  dream  of  night  away; 

Though  present  in  distempered  gloom  of  thought 
And  deadly  weariness  of  heart  all  day. 

But  when  a  dream  night  after  night  is  brought 
Throughout  a  week,  and  such  weeks  few  or  many 
Recur  each  year  for  several  years,  can  any 

Discern  that  dream  from  real  life  in  aught?  .  .  . 
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A  river  girds  the  city  west  and  south, 

The  main  north  channel  of  a  broad  lagoon, 
Regurging  with  the  salt  tides  from  the  mouth; 

Waste  marshes  shine  and  glister  to  the  moon 
For  leagues,  then  moorland  black,  then  stony  ridges; 
Great  piers  and  causeways,  many  noble  bridges, 
Connect  the  town  and  islet  suburbs  strewn. 

Upon  an  easy  slope  it  lies  at  large, 

And  scarcely  overlaps  the  long  curved  crest 
Which  swells  out  two  leagues  from  the  river  marge. 

A  trackless  wilderness  rolls  north  and  west, 
Savannas,  savage  woods,  enormous  mountains, 

Bleak  uplands,  black  ravines  with  torrent  fountains; 
And  eastward  rolls  the  shipless  sea’s  unrest. 

The  city  is  not  ruinous,  although 

Great  ruins  of  an  unremembered  past, 

With  others  of  a  few  short  years  ago 

More  sad,  are  found  within  its  precincts  vast. 

The  street-lamps  always  burn;  but  scarce  a  casement 
In  house  or  palace  front  from  roof  to  basement 
Doth  glow  or  gleam  athwart  the  mirk  air  cast. 

The  street-lamps  burn  amidst  the  baleful  glooms, 
Amidst  the  soundless  solitudes  immense 
Of  ranged  mansions  dark  and  still  as  tombs. 

The  silence  which  benumbs  or  strains  the  sense 
Fulfils  with  awe  the  soul’s  despair  unweeping: 
Myriads  of  habitants  are  ever  sleeping, 

Or  dead,  or  fled  from  nameless  pestilence! 

Yet  as  in  some  necropolis  you  find 

Perchance  one  mourner  to  a  thousand  dead, 

So  there;  worn  faces  that  look  deaf  and  blind 
Like  tragic  masks  of  stone.  With  weary  tread, 
Each  wrapt  in  his  own  doom,  they  wander,  wander, 
Or  sit  foredone  and  desolately  ponder 

Through  sleepless  hours  with  heavy  drooping  head. 

Mature  men  chiefly;  few  in  age  or  youth: 

A  woman  rarely:  now  and  then  a  child; 

A  child!  If  here  the  heart  turns  sick  with  ruth 
To  see  a  little  one  from  birth  defiled, 
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Or  lame  or  blind,  as  preordained  to  languish 
Through  youthless  life,  think  how  it  bleeds  with  anguish 
To  meet  one  erring  in  that  homeless  wild. 

They  often  murmur  to  themselves:  they  speak 
To  one  another  seldom,  for  their  woe 
Broods  maddening  inwardly  and  scorns  to  wreak 
Itself  abroad;  and  if  at  whiles  it  grow 
To  frenzy  which  must  rave,  none  heeds  the  clamor, 
Unless  there  waits  some  victim  of  like  glamour, 

To  rave  in  turn,  who  lends  attentive  show. 

The  City  is  of  Night,  but  not  of  Sleep: 

There  sweet  sleep  is  not  for  the  weary  brain; 

The  pitiless  hours  like  years  and  ages  creep, 

A  night  seems  termless  hell.  This  dreadful  strain 
Of  thought  and  consciousness  which  never  ceases, 

Or  which  some  moments’  stupor  but  increases, 

This  worse  than  woe,  makes  wretches  there  insane. 

They  leave  all  hope  behind  who  enter  there: 

One  certitude  while  sane  they  cannot  leave, 

One  anodyne  for  torture  and  despair  — 

The  certitude  of  Death,  which  no  reprieve 
Can  put  off  long;  and  which,  divinely  tender, 

But  waits  the  outstretched  hand  to  promptly  render 
That  draught  whose  slumber  nothing  can  bereave. 


Of  all  things  human  which  are  strange  and  wild, 

This  is  perchance  the  wildest  and  most  strange, 
And  showeth  man  most  utterly  beguiled, 

To  those  who  haunt  that  sunless  City’s  range: 
That  he  bemoans  himself  for  aye,  repeating 
How  Time  is  deadly  swift,  how  life  is  fleeting, 

How  naught  is  constant  on  the  earth  but  change. 

The  hours  are  heavy  on  him,  and  the  days; 

The  burden  of  the  months  he  scarce  can  bear: 
And  often  in  his  secret  soul  he  prays 

To  sleep  through  barren  periods  unaware, 
Arousing  at  some  longed-for  date  of  pleasure; 
Which  having  passed  and  yielded  him  small  treasure 
He  would  outsleep  another  term  of  care. 
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Yet  in  his  marvelous  fancy  he  must  make 
Quick  wings  for  Time,  and  see  it  fly  from  us: 

This  Time  which  crawleth  like  a  monstrous  snake, 
Wounded  and  slow  and  very  venomous; 

Which  creeps  blindworm-like  round  the  earth  and  ocean, 
Distilling  poison  at  each  painful  motion, 

And  seems  condemned  to  circle  ever  thus. 

And  since  he  cannot  spend  and  use  aright 
The  little  Time  here  given  him  in  trust, 

But  wasteth  it  in  weary  undelight 

Of  foolish  toil  and  trouble,  strife  and  lust, 

He  naturally  claimeth  to  inherit 
The  everlasting  Future,  that  his  merit 

May  have  full  scope;  as  surely  is  most  just. 

O  length  of  the  intolerable  hours, 

O  nights  that  are  as  teons  of  slow  pain, 

O  Time,  too  ample  for  our  vital  powers, 

O  Life,  whose  woeful  vanities  remain 
Immutable  for  all  of  all  our  legions, 

Through  all  the  centuries  and  in  all  the  regions, 

Not  of  your  speed  and  variance  we  complain. 

We  do  not  ask  a  longer  term  of  strife, 

Weakness  and  weariness  and  nameless  woes, 

We  do  not  claim  renewed  and  endless  life 

When  this  which  is  our  torment  here  shall  close, 

An  everlasting  conscious  inanition! 

We  yearn  for  speedy  death  in  full  fruition, 

Dateless  oblivion  and  divine  repose. 
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CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN,  the  great  naturalist  and  author  of 
the  "Darwinian  theory,”  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin 
(1766-1848)  and  grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802).  He 
was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  born  in  the  same  year.  Charles  Darwin  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four,  having  an  elder  brother  and  two  sisters. 
He  was  sent  to  a  day  school  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  year  of  his  mother’s  death, 
1817.  At  this  age  he  tells  us  that  the  passion  for  "collecting”  which  leads  a 
man  to  be  a  systematic  naturalist,  a  virtuoso,  or  a  miser,  was  very  strong  in 
him,  and  was  clearly  innate,  as  none  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  had  this  taste. 
A  year  later  he  was  removed  to  the  Shrewsbury  grammar  school,  where  he 
profited  little  by  the  education  in  the  dead  languages  administered,  and  in¬ 
curred  the  rebukes  of  the  head-master  Butler  for  "  wasting  his  time  ”  upon 
such  unprofitable  subjects  as  natural  history  and  chemistry,  which  he  pursued 
"  out  of  school.” 

When  Charles  was  sixteen  his  father  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi¬ 
cine,  but  after  two  sessions  there  he  was  removed  and  sent  to  Cambridge 
(1828)  with  the  intention  that  he  should  become  a  clergyman.  In  1831  he 
took  his  B.A.  degree  as  what  is  called  a  "  pass-man.”  In  those  days  the  in¬ 
jurious  system  of  competitive  examinations  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  it  has  since,  and  Darwin  quietly  took 
a  pass  degree  whilst  studying  a  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  him,  without 
a  thought  of  excelling  in  an  examination.  He  was  fond  of  all  field  sports, 
of  dogs  and  horses,  and  also  spent  much  time  in  excursions,  collecting  and 
observing  with  Henslow  the  professor  of  botany,  and  Sedgwick  the  celebrated 
geologist.  An  undergraduate  friend  of  those  days  has  declared  that  "  he  was 
the  most  genial,  warm-hearted,  generous,  and  affectionate  of  friends;  his 
sympathies  were  with  all  that  was  good  and  true;  he  had  a  cordial  hatred 
for  everything  false,  or  vile,  or  cruel,  or  mean,  or  dishonorable.  He  was  not 
only  great  but  pre-eminently  good,  and  just  and  lovable.” 

Through  Henslow  and  the  sound  advice  of  his  uncle  Josiah  Wedgwood 
(the  son  of  the  potter  of  Etruria)  he  accepted  an  offer  to  accompany  Captain 
Fitzroy  as  naturalist  on  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,  which  was  to  make  an  extensive  sur¬ 
veying  expedition.  The  voyage  lasted  from  December  27,  1831,  to  October  2, 
1836.  It  was,  Darwin  himself  says,  "by  far  the  most  important  event  in  my 
life,  and  has  determined  my  whole  career.”  He  had  great  opportunities  of 
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making  explorations  on  land  whilst  the  ship  was  engaged  in  her  surveying 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  made  extensive  col¬ 
lections  of  plants  and  animals,  fossil  as  well  as  living  forms,  terrestrial  as 
well  as  marine.  On  his  return  he  was  busy  with  the  description  of  these  results, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  His  'Journal  of  Researches’  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1839,  and  is  now  familiar  to  many  readers  in  its  third  edition, 
published  in  i860  under  the  title  'A  Naturalist’s  Voyage;  Journal  of  Re¬ 
searches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the  World,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.  N.’ 

This  was  Darwin’s  first  book,  and  is  universally  held  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  records  of  a  naturalist’s  travels  ever  produced.  It  is  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  Humboldt’s  '  Personal  Narrative,’  and  is  the  model 
followed  by  the  authors  of  other  delightful  books  of  travel  of  a  later  date, 
such  as  Wallace’s  'Malay  Archipelago,’  Moseley’s  'Naturalist  on  the  Chal¬ 
lenger,’  and  Belt’s  '  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua.’  In  it  Darwin  shows  himself 
an  ardent  and  profound  lover  of  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  nature  in  the  tropics, 
a  kindly  observer  of  men,  whether  missionaries  or  savages;  an  incessant 
student  of  natural  things  —  rocks,  plants,  and  animals;  and  one  with  a 
mind  so  keenly  set  upon  explaining  these  things  and  assigning  them  to  their 
causes,  that  none  of  his  observations  are  trivial,  but  all  of  value  and  many  of 
first-rate  importance.  The  book  is  addressed,  as  are  all  of  Darwin’s  books,  to 
the  general  reader.  It  seemed  to  be  natural  to  him  to  try  and  explain  his 
observations,  and  reasonings  which  led  to  them  and  followed  from  them,  to  a 
wide  circle  of  his  fellow-men.  The  reader  at  once  feels  that  Darwin  is  an 
honest  and  modest  man,  who  desires  his  sympathy  and  seeks  for  his  com¬ 
panionship  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  voyage  and  the  interesting  facts  and  theories 
gathered  by  him  in  distant  lands.  The  quiet  unassuming  style  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  the  careful  explanation  of  details  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  those 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  natural  history,  gives  a  charm  to  the 
'Naturalist’s  Voyage’  which  is  possessed  in  no  less  a  degree  by  his  later 
books.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1839  wrote,  in  reviewing  the 
'Naturalist’s  Voyage,’  of  the  "charm  arising  from  the  freshness  of  heart 
which  is  thrown  over  these  pages  of  a  strong  intellectual  man  and  an  acute 
and  deep  observer.”  The  places  visited  in  the  course  of  the  Beagle’s  voyage, 
concerning  each  of  which  Darwin  has  something  to  say,  were  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  St.  Paul’s  Rocks,  Fernando  Noronha,  parts  of  South  America,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tahiti,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Tasmania,  Keeling  Island,  the  Maldives,  Mauritius,  St. 
Helena,  Ascension.  The  most  important  discoveries  recorded  in  the  book  — 
also  treated  at  greater  length  in  special  scientific  memoirs  —  are  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  ringlike  form  of  coral  islands,  the  geological  structure  of 
St.  Helena  and  other  islands,  and  the  relation  of  the  living  inhabitants  — 
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great  tortoises,  lizards,  birds,  and  various  plants  —  of  the  various  islands  of 
the  Galapagos  Archipelago  to  those  of  South  America. 

In  1839  (shortly  before  the  publication  of  his  journal)  Darwin  married  his 
first  cousin,  Emma  Wedgwood,  daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  of  Maer, 
and  in  1842  they  took  the  country-house  and  little  property  of  Down  near 
Orpington  in  Kent,  which  remained  his  home  and  the  seat  of  his  labors  for 
forty  years;  that  is,  until  his  death  on  April  19,  1882.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Captain  Fitzroy  of  the  Beagle,  written  in  1846,  Darwin  says,  "My  life  goes 
on  like  clockwork,  and  I  am  fixed  on  the  spot  where  I  shall  end  it.”  Happily, 
he  was  possessed  of  ample  private  fortune,  and  never  undertook  any  teaching 
work  nor  gave  any  of  his  strength  to  the  making  of  money.  He  was  able 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  studies  in  which  he  took  delight;  and  though 
suffering  from  weak  health  due  to  a  hereditary  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  man  of  leisure  more  fully  occupied,  more  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  constant  and  exhausting  labors,  than  many  a  lawyer,  doctor, 
professor,  or  man  of  letters.  His  voyage  seems  to  have  satisfied  once  for  all 
his  need  for  traveling,  and  his  absences  from  Down  were  but  few  and  brief 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  most  of  his  children  were  born,  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  little  girl  died  in  childhood;  the  rest  grew  up  around 
him  and  remained  throughout  his  life  in  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy  and  af¬ 
fection  with  him  and  their  mother.  Here  he  carried  on  his  experiments  in  green¬ 
house,  garden,  and  paddock;  here  he  collected  his  library  and  wrote  his  great 
books.  He  became  a  man  of  well-considered  habits  and  method,  carefully 
arranging  his  day’s  occupation  so  as  to  give  so  many  hours  to  noting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments,  so  many  to  writing  and  reading,  and  an  hour  or  twQ 
to  exercise  in  his  grounds  or  a  ride,  and  playing  with  his  children.  Frequently 
he  was  stopped  for  days  and  even  weeks  from  all  intellectual  labor  by  attacks 
of  vomiting  and  giddiness.  Great  as  were  his  sufferings  on  account  of  ill 
health,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  retirement  of  life  which  was  thus  forced 
on  him,  to  a  very  large  extent  determined  his  wonderful  assiduity  in  study 
and  led  to  the  production  by  him  of  so  many  great  works. 

In  later  years  these  attacks  were  liable  to  ensue  upon  prolonged  con¬ 
versation  with  visitors,  if  a  subject  of  scientific  interest  were  discussed.  His 
wife,  who  throughout  their  long  and  happy  union  devoted  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  husband  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  a  maximum  amount  of  work 
with  least  suffering  in  health,  would  come  and  fetch  him  away  after  half 
an  hour’s  talk,  that  he  might  lie  down  alone  in  a  quiet  room.  Then  after  an 
hour  or  so  he  would  return  with  a  smile,  like  a  boy  released  from  punishment, 
and  launch  again  with  a  merry  laugh  into  talk.  Never  was  there  an  invalid 
who  bore  his  maladies  so  cheerfully,  or  who  made  so  light  of  a  terrible  burden. 
Although  he  was  frequently  seasick  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  he  did 
not  attribute  his  condition  in  later  life  in  any  way  to  that  experience,  but 
to  inherited  weakness.  During  the  hours  passed  in  his  study  he  found  it 
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necessary  to  rest  at  intervals,  and  adopted  regularly  the  plan  of  writing  for  an 
hour  and  of  then  lying  down  for  half  an  hour,  whilst  his  wife  or  daughter 
read  to  him  a  novel!  After  half  an  hour  he  would  again  resume  his  work,  and 
again  after  an  hour  return  to  the  novel.  In  this  way  he  got  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  circulating  libraries’  contents.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
taste  for  literature,  but  liked  a  story,  especially  about  a  pretty  girl;  and  he 
would  only  read  those  in  which  all  ended  well.  Authors  of  stories  ending  in 
death  and  failure  ought,  he  declared,  to  be  hung! 

He  rarely  went  to  London,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  consequently 
kept  up  a  very  large  correspondence  with  scientific  friends,  especially  with 
Lyell,  Hooker,  and  Huxley.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  preserve  every  letter  he 
received,  and  his  friends  were  careful  to  preserve  his;  so  that  in  the  '  Life 
and  Letters’  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Frank  —  who  in  later  years 
lived  with  his  father  and  assisted  him  in  his  work  —  we  have  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  record  of  the  progress  of  his  speculations,  as  well  as  a  delightful 
revelation  of  his  beautiful  character.  His  house  was  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  several  guests  at  a  time;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  receive  here  for  a 
week-end  not  only  his  old  friends  and  companions,  but  younger  naturalists, 
and  others,  the  companions  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  Over  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  slight  stoop  of  his  high  shoulders,  with  a  brow  of  unparalleled  de¬ 
velopment  overshadowing  his  merry  blue  eyes,  and  a  long  gray  beard  and 
mustache  —  he  presented  the  ideal  picture  of  a  natural  philosopher.  His 
bearing  was,  however,  free  from  all  pose  of  superior  wisdom  or  authority. 
The  most  charming  and  unaffected  gaiety,  and  an  eager  innate  courtesy  and 
goodness  of  heart,  were  its  dominant  notes.  His  personality  was  no  less  fas¬ 
cinating  and  rare  in  quality  than  are  the  immortal  products  of  his  intellect. 

The  history  of  the  great  works  which  Darwin  produced,  and  especially 
of  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  is  best  given  in  his  own  words.  The 
passage  which  is  here  referred  to  is  a  portion  of  an  autobiographical  sketch 
written  by  him  in  1876,  not  for  publication  but  for  the  use  of  his  family, 
and  is  printed  in  the  'Life  and  Letters.’  Taken  together  with  the  statement 
as  to  his  views  on  religion,  it  gives  a  great  insight  both  into  the  character  and 
mental  quality  of  the  writer.  It  is  especially  remarkable  as  the  attempt  of 
a  truly  honest  and  modest  man  to  account  for  the  wonderful  height  of  celebrity 
and  intellectual  eminence  to  which  he  was  no  less  astonished  than  pleased 
to  find  himself  raised.  But  it  also  furnishes  the  reader  with  an  admirable 
catalogue  raisonne  of  his  books,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

A  few  more  notes  as  to  Darwin’s  character  will  help  the  reader  to  appreciate 
his  work.  His  friendships  were  remarkable,  characterized  on  his  side  by  the 
warmest  and  most  generous  feeling.  Henslow,  Fitzroy,  Lyell,  Hooker,  and 
Huxley  stand  out  as  his  chief  friends  and  correspondents.  Henslow  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  and  took  Darwin  with  him  when  a  student 
there  for  walks,  collecting  plants  and  insects.  His  admiration  for  Henslow’s 
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character,  and  his  tribute  to  his  fine  simplicity  and  warmth  of  feeling  in 
matters  involving  the  wrongs  of  a  down-trodden  class  or  cruelty  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  are  evidence  of  deep  sympathy  between  the  natures  of  Darwin  and 
his  first  teacher.  Of  Fitzroy,  the  captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  —  with  whom  he 
quarreled  for  a  day  because  Fitzroy  defended  slavery  —  Darwin  says  that 
he  was  in  many  ways  the  noblest  character  he  ever  knew.  His  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  Lyell  were  unbounded.  Lyell  was  the  man  who  taught  him  the 
method  —  the  application  of  the  causes  at  present  discoverable  in  nature  to 
the  past  history  of  the  earth  —  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  solution  of  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  organic  forms  on  the  earth’s  surface.  He  regarded 
Lyell,  who  with  Mrs.  Lyell  often  visited  him  at  Down,  more  than  any  other 
man  as  his  master  and  teacher.  Hooker  was  his  "  dear  old  friend  ”  ;  his  most 
constant  and  unwearied  correspondent;  he  from  whom  Darwin  could  always 
extract  the  most  valuable  facts  and  opinions  in  the  field  of  botanical  science, 
and  the  one  upon  whose  help  he  always  relied.  Huxley  was  for  Darwin  not 
merely  a  delightful  and  charming  friend,  but  a  "wonderful  man”  —  a  most 
daring,  skilful  champion,  whose  feats  of  literary  swordsmanship  made  Dar¬ 
win  both  tremble  and  rejoice. 

Darwin  shared  with  other  great  men  whose  natures  approach  perfection, 
an  unusual  sympathy  with  and  power  over  dogs,  and  a  love  for  children. 
The  latter  trait  is  most  beautifully  expressed  in  a  note  which  was  found 
amongst  his  papers,  giving  an  account  of  his  little  girl,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  ten  years.  Written  for  his  own  eyes  only,  it  is  a  most  delicate  and  tender 
composition,  and  should  be  pondered  side  by  side  with  his  frank  and  —  neces¬ 
sarily  to  some  readers  —  almost  terrifying  statement  of  his  thoughts  on 
religion. 

Darwin’s  only  self-indulgence  was  snulf-taking.  In  later  years  he  smoked  an 
occasional  cigarette,  but  his  real  "little  weakness”  was  snuff.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  benefit  by  the  habit,  careful  as  he  was  to  keep 
it  in  check.  He  kept  his  snuff-box  in  the  hall  of  his  house,  so  that  he  should 
have  to  take  the  trouble  of  a  walk  in  order  to  get  a  pinch,  and  not  have  too 
easy  an  access  to  the  magic  powder. 

The  impression  made  on  him  by  his  own  success  and  the  overwhelming 
praise  and  even  reverence  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 
characteristic  of  his  charming  nature.  Darwin  did  not  receive  these  proofs 
of  the  triumphs  of  his  views  with  the  solemnity  of  an  inflated  reformer  who 
has  laid  his  law  upon  the  whole  world  of  thought.  Quite  otherwise.  He  was 
simply  delighted.  He  chuckled  gaily  over  the  spread  of  his  views,  almost 
as  a  sportsman  —  and  we  must  remember  that  in  his  young  days  he  was  a 
sportsman  — may  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  his  own  favorite  "racer,”  or 
even  as  a  schoolboy  may  be  proud  and  happy  in  the  success  of  "  the  eleven  ” 
of  which  he  is  captain.  He  delighted  to  count  up  the  sale  of  his  books,  not 
specially  for  the  money  value  it  represented,  though  he  was  too  sensible  to  be 
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indifferent  to  that,  but  because  it  proved  to  him  that  his  long  and  arduous 
life  of  thought,  experiment,  and  literary  work  was  not  in  vain.  To  have  been 
or  to  have  posed  as  being  indifferent  to  popular  success,  would  have  required 
a  man  of  less  vivid  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men;  to  have  been  puffed  up 
and  pretentious  would  have  needed  one  less  giftad  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
less  conscious  of  the  littleness  of  one  man,  however  talented,  in  the  vast 
procession  of  life  on  the  earth’s  surface.  His  delight  in  his  work  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  of  the  perfect  and  natural  kind,  which  he  could  communicate  to  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  might  have  been  shared  by  a  child. 

I,  who  write  of  him  here,  had  the  great  privilege  of  staying  with  him  from 
time  to  time  at  Down,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  record  the  strangely  mixed 
feeling  of  reverential  admiration  and  extreme  personal  attachment  and  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  I  came  to  regard  him.  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  man 
who  combined  with  such  exceptional  intellectual  power  so  much  cheeriness  and 
love  of  humor,  and  such  ideal  kindness,  courtesy,  and  modesty.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  my  father  was  a  naturalist  and  man  of  letters,  I  as  a  boy  knew 
Henslow  and  Lyell,  Darwin’s  teachers,  and  have  myself  enjoyed  a  naturalist’s 
walk  with  the  one  and  the  geological  discussions  of  the  other.  I  first  saw  Dar¬ 
win  himself  in  1853,  when  he  was  recommended  to  my  boyish  imagination  as 
"a  man  who  had  ridden  up  a  mountain  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise”  (in  the 
Galapagos  Islands) !  When  I  began  to  work  at  and  write  on  zoology  he  showed 
his  kindness  of  heart  by  writing  to  me  in  praise  of  my  first  book:  he  wrote 
to  me  later  in  answer  to  my  appeal  for  guidance,  that  "  physiological  experi¬ 
ment  on  animals  is  justifiable  for  real  investigation;  but  not  for  mere  damnable 
and  detestable  curiosity.  It  is  a  subject  which  makes  me  sick  with  horror,  so  I 
will  not  say  another  word  about  it,  else  I  shall  not  sleep  tonight.”  When  I 
prosecuted  Slade  the  spiritualistic  impostor,  and  obtained  his  conviction  at 
Bow  Street  as  a  common  rogue,  Darwin  was  much  interested,  and  after  the 
affair  was  over  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  sure  that  I  had  been  at  great  expense 
in  effecting  what  he  considered  to  be  a  public  benefit,  and  that  he  should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  contribute  ten  pounds  to  the  cost  of  the  prosecution.  He 
was  ever  ready  in  this  way  to  help  by  timely  gifts  of  money  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  good  cause,  as  for  instance  in  the  erection  of  the  Zoological  Station 
of  Naples  by  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn,  to  which  he  gave  a  hundred  pounds.  His 
most  characteristic  minor  trait  which  I  remember,  was  his  sitting  in  his 
drawing-room  at  Down  in  his  high-seated  arm-chair,  and  whilst  laughing  at 
some  story  or  joke,  slapping  his  thigh  with  his  right  hand  and  exclaiming, 
with  a  quite  innocent  and  French  freedom  of  speech,  "  O  my  God!  That’s 
very  good.  That’s  capital.”  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  that 
I  ever  heard  him  say  was  when,  after  describing  to  me  an  experiment  in  which 
he  had  placed  under  a  bell-jar  some  pollen  from  a  male  flower,  together  with 
an  unfertilized  female  flower,  in  order  to  see  whether,  when  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  but  under  the  same  jar,  the  one  would  act  in  any  way  on  the  other, 
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he  remarked: — "That’s  a  fool’s  experiment.  But  I  love  fools’  experiments. 
I  am  always  making  them.”  A  great  deal  might  be  written  as  comment  on 
that  statement.  Perhaps  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests  may  be  summed  up 
by  the  proposition  that  even  a  wise  experiment  when  made  by  a  fool  generally 
leads  to  a  false  conclusion,  but  that  fools’  experiments  conducted  by  a  genius 
often  prove  to  be  leaps  through  the  dark  into  great  discoveries. 

As  examples  of  Darwin’s  writings  I  have  chosen,  in  addition  to  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  certain  passages  from  his  great  book  on  the  '  Origin  of 
Species’  (1859),  in  which  he  explains  what  he  understands  by  the  terms 
"  Natural  Selection  ”  and  the  "  Struggle  for  Existence.”  These  terms  in¬ 
vented  by  Darwin  —  but  specially  the  latter  —  have  become  "household 
words.”  The  history  of  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
is  given  in  the  account  of  his  books,  written  by  himself  and  already  referred 
to.  His  letter  to  Professor  Asa  Gray  (September  5,  1857)  is  a  most  valuable 
brief  exposition  of  his  theory  and  an  admirable  sample  of  his  correspondence. 
The  distinguished  American  botanist  was  one  of  his  most  constant  corre¬ 
spondents  and  a  dear  personal  friend. 

I  have  also  given  as  an  extract  the  final  pages  of  the  •'  Origin  of  Species,’ 
in  which  Darwin  eloquently  defends  the  view  of  nature  to  which  his  theory 
leads.  A  similar  and  important  passage  on  the  subject  of  '  Creative  Design  ’ 
is  also  given:  it  is  taken  from  that  wonderful  collection  of  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  published  by  Darwin  under  the  title  of  'The  Variation  of  Plants  and 
Animals  under  Domestication.’  It  cannot  be  too  definitely  stated,  as  Darwin 
himself  insisted,  that  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  is  essentially  an 
extension  of  the  argument  used  by  Lyell  in  his  'Principles  of  Geology.’  Just 
as  Lyell  accounted  for  the  huge  masses  of  stratified  rocks,  the  upheaved 
mountain  chains,  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  shifting  seas  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  by  adducing  the  long-continued  cumulative  action  of  causes  which  are 
at  this  present  moment  in  operation  and  can  be  observed  and  measured  at 
the  present  day:  so  Darwin  demonstrates  that  natural  variation,  and  con¬ 
sequent  selection  by  "  breeders  ”  and  "  fanciers  ”  at  the  present  day,  give 
rise  to  new  forms  of  plants  and  animals;  and  that  the  cumulative,  long- 
continued  action  of  Natural  Selection  in  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  or  the 
survival  of  favorable  variations,  can  and  must  have  effected  changes,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  only  limited  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
process  has  been  going  on. 

The  style  of  Darwin’s  writings  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  affec¬ 
tation,  of  all  attempt  at  epigram,  literary  allusion,  or  rhetoric.  In  this  it  is 
admirably  suited  to  its  subject.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
clearness  to  brevity,  nor  are  technical  terms  used  in  place  of  ordinary  language. 
The  greatest  pains  are  obviously  taken  by  the  author  to  enable  his  reader 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  matter  in  hand.  Further,  the  reader  is  treated 
not  only  with  this  courtesy  of  full  explanation,  but  with  extreme  fairness  and 
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modesty.  Darwin  never  slurs  over  a  difficulty  nor  minimizes  it.  He  states  ob¬ 
jections  and  awkward  facts  prominently,  and  without  shirking  proceeds  to 
deal  with  them  by  citation  of  experiment  or  observation  carried  out  by  him 
for  the  purpose.  His  modesty  toward  his  reader  is  a  delightful  characteristic. 
He  simply  desires  to  persuade  you  as  one  reasonable  friend  may  persuade 
another.  He  never  thrusts  a  conclusion  nor  even  a  step  toward  a  conclusion 
upon  you,  by  a  demand  for  your  confidence  in  him  as  an  authority,  or  by  an 
unfair  weighting  of  the  arguments  which  he  balances,  or  by  a  juggle  of 
word-play.  The  consequence  is  that  though  Darwin  himself  thought  he  had 
no  literary  ability,  and  labored  over  and  re-wrote  his  sentences,  we  have  in 
his  works  a  model  of  clear  exposition  of  a  great  argument,  and  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  persuasive  style  in  the  English  language  —  persuasive 
because  of  its  transparent  honesty  and  scrupulous  moderation. 

Darwin  enjoyed  rather  better  health  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  than 
before,  and  was  able  to  work  and  write  constantly.  For  some  four  months 
before  his  death,  but  not  until  then,  it  was  evident  that  his  heart  was  seriously 
diseased.  He  died  on  April  19,  1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Almost  his 
last  words  were,  "I  am  not  the  least  afraid  to  die.”  In  1879  he  added  to  the 
manuscript  of  his  autobiography  already  referred  to,  these  words: — "As 
for  myself,  I  believe  that  I  have  acted  rightly  in  steadily  following  and  de¬ 
voting  my  life  to  Science.  I  feel  no  remorse  from  having  committed  any  great 
sin,  but  have  often  and  often  regretted  that  I  have  not  done  more  direct  good 
to  my  fellow-creatures.” 

From  his  early  manhood  to  old  age,  the  desire  to  do  what  was  right  de¬ 
termined  the  employment  of  his  powers.  He  has  done  to  his  fellow-creatures 
an  imperishable  good,  in  leaving  to  them  his  writings  and  the  example  of 
his  noble  life. 

E.  Ray  Lankester 


DARWIN’S  FIRST  STORY  OF  EVOLUTION 
From  '  Life  and  Letters  ’ 

DURING  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  I  had  been  deeply  impressed  by 
discovering  in  the  Pampean  formation  great  fossil  animals,  covered 
with  armor  like  that  on  the  existing  armadillos;  secondly,  by  the 
manner  in  which  closely  allied  animals  replace  one  another  in  proceeding 
southwards  over  the  Continent;  and  thirdly,  by  the  South-American  character 
of  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  manner  in  which  they  differ  slightly  on  each  island  of  the  group; 
none  of  the  islands  appearing  to  be  very  ancient  in  a  geological  sense. 
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It  was  evident  that  such  facts  as  these,  as  well  as  many  others,  could  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  species  gradually  become  modified;  and 
the  subject  haunted  me.  But  it  was  equally  evident  that  neither  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  conditions,  nor  the  will  of  the  organisms  (especially  in  the 
case  of  plants)  could  account  for  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  organisms 
of  every  kind  are  beautifully  adapted  to  their  habits  of  life;  for  instance,  a 
woodpecker  or  a  tree-frog  to  climb  trees,  or  a  seed  for  dispersal  by  hooks  or 
plumes.  I  had  always  been  much  struck  by  such  adaptations,  and  until  these 
could  be  explained  it  seemed  to  me  almost  useless  to  endeavor  to  prove  by 
indirect  evidence  that  species  have  been  modified. 

After  my  return  to  England  it  appeared  to  me  that  by  following  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Lyell  in  Geology,  and  by  collecting  all  facts  which  bore  in  any  way  on 
the  variation  of  animals  and  plants  under  domestication  and  nature,  some 
light  might  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  whole  subject.  My  first  note-book  was 
opened  in  July  1837.  I  worked  on  true  Baconian  principles;  and  without  any 
theory  collected  facts  on  a  wholesale  scale,  more  especially  with  respect  to  do¬ 
mesticated  productions,  by  printed  inquiries,  by  conversation  with  skillful 
breeders  and  gardeners,  and  by  extensive  reading.  When  I  see  the  list  of  books 
of  all  kinds  which  I  read  and  abstracted,  including  whole  series  of  Journals 
and  Transactions,  I  am  surprised  at  my  industry.  I  soon  perceived  that  selec¬ 
tion  was  the  keystone  of  man’s  success  in  making  useful  races  of  animals  and 
plants.  But  how  selection  could  be  applied  to  organisms  living  in  a  state  of 
nature,  remained  for  some  time  a  mystery  to  me. 

In  October  1838  —  that  is,  fifteen  months  after  I  had  begun  my  systematic 
inquiry  —  I  happened  to  read  for  amusement  "  Malthus  on  Population  ”  ;  and 
being  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  struggle  for  existence  which  everywhere 
goes  on  from  long-continued  observation  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants, 
it  at  once  struck  me  that  under  these  circumstances  favorable  variations  would 
tend  to  be  preserved,  and  unfavorable  ones  to  be  destroyed.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  the  formation  of  new  species.  Here  then  I  had  at  last  got  a  theory 
by  which  to  work;  but  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  prejudice  that  I  determined 
not  for  some  time  to  write  even  the  briefest  sketch  of  it.  In  June  1842  I  first 
allowed  myself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  a  very  brief  abstract  of  my  theory 
in  pencil  in  thirty-five  pages;  and  this  was  enlarged  during  the  summer  of 
1844  into  one  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  which  I  had  fairly  copied  out 
and  still  possess. 

But  at  that  time  I  overlooked  one  problem  of  great  importance;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  me,  except  on  the  principle  of  Columbus  and  his  egg,  how  I 
could  have  overlooked  it  and  its  solution.  This  problem  is  the  tendency  in 
organic  beings  descended  from  the  same  stock  to  diverge  in  character  as  they 
become  modified.  That  they  have  diverged  greatly  is  obvious  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  species  of  all  kinds  can  be  classed  under  genera,  genera  under 
families,  families  under  sub-orders,  and  so  forth:  and  I  can  remember  the  very 
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spot  in  the  road,  whilst  in  my  carriage,  when  to  my  joy  the  solution  occurred 
to  me;  and  this  was  long  after  I  had  come  to  Down.  The  solution,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  that  the  modified  offspring  of  all  dominant  and  increasing  forms  tend 
to  become  adapted  to  many  and  highly  diversified  places  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

Early  in  1856  Lyell  advised  me  to  write  out  my  views  pretty  fully,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  do  so  on  a  scale  three  or  four  times  as  extensive  as  that  which 
was  afterwards  followed  in  my  '  Origin  of  Species  ’  ;  yet  it  was  only  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  materials  which  I  had  collected,  and  I  got  through  about  half  the 
work  on  this  scale.  But  my  plans  were  overthrown,  for  early  in  the  summer  of 
1858  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  sent  me  an  essay 
'On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  depart  Indefinitely  from  the  Original 
Type  ’  ;  and  this  essay  contained  exactly  the  same  theory  as  mine.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  expressed  the  wish  that  if  I  thought  well  of  his  essay,  I  should  send  it  to 
Lyell  for  perusal. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  consented,  at  the  request  of  Lyell  and 
Hooker,  to  allow  of  an  abstract  from  my  MS.,  together  with  a  letter  to  Asa 
Gray  dated  September  5,  1857,  to  be  published  at  the  same  time  with  Wal¬ 
lace’s  essay,  are  given  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnaen 
Society,’  1858,  page  45.  I  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  consent,  as  I  thought 
Mr.  Wallace  might  consider  my  doing  so  unjustifiable,  for  I  did  not  then 
know  how  generous  and  noble  was  his  disposition.  The  extract  from  my  MS. 
and  the  letter  to  Asa  Gray  had  neither  been  intended  for  publication,  and 
were  badly  written.  Mr.  Wallace’s  essay,  on  the  other  hand,  was  admirably 
expressed  and  quite  clear.  Nevertheless,  our  joint  productions  excited  very 
little  attention,  and  the  only  published  notice  of  them  which  I  can  remember 
was  by  Professor  Haughton  of  Dublin,  whose  verdict  was  that  all  that  was 
new  in  them  was  false,  and  what  was  true  was  old.  This  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  that  any  new  view  should  be  explained  at  considerable  length  in  order  to 
arouse  public  attention.  .  .  . 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 
From  '  The  Origin  of  Species  ’ 

BEFORE  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  I  must  make  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  to  show  how  the  struggle  for  existence  bears  on 
Natural  Selection.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  amongst 
organic  beings  in  a  state  of  nature  there  is  some  individual  variability;  indeed, 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  disputed.  It  is  immaterial  for  us 
whether  a  multitude  of  doubtful  forms  be  called  species,  or  sub-species,  or 
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varieties;  what  rank,  for  instance,  the  two  or  three  hundred  doubtful  forms 
of  British  plants  are  entitled  to  hold,  if  the  existence  of  any  well-marked 
varieties  be  admitted.  But  the  mere  existence  of  individual  variability  and  of 
some  few  well-marked  varieties,  though  necessary  as  the  foundation  for  the 
work,  helps  us  but  little  in  understanding  how  species  arise  in  nature.  How 
have  all  those  exquisite  adaptations  of  one  part  of  the  organization  to  an¬ 
other  part,  and  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  of  one  organic  being  to  another 
being,  been  perfected?  We  see  these  beautiful  co-adaptations  most  plainly  in 
the  woodpecker  and  the  mistletoe;  and  only  little  less  plainly  in  the  humblest 
parasite  which  clings  to  the  hairs  of  a  quadruped  or  feathers  of  a  bird;  in  the 
structure  of  the  beetle  which  dives  through  the  water;  in  the  plumed  seed 
which  is  wafted  by  the  gentlest  breeze:  in  short,  we  see  beautiful  adaptations 
everywhere  and  in  every  part  of  the  organic  world. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  varieties,  which  I  have  called  incipient 
species,  become  ultimately  converted  into  good  and  distinct  species,  which  in 
most  cases  obviously  differ  from  each  other  far  more  than  do  the  varieties  of 
the  same  species?  How  do  those  groups  of  species,  which  constitute  what  are 
called  distinct  genera,  and  which  differ  from  each  other  more  than  do  the 
species  of  the  same  genus,  arise?  All  these  results,  as  we  shall  more  fully  see 
in  the  next  chapter,  follow  from  the  struggle  for  life.  Owing  to  this  struggle, 
variations,  however  slight  and  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  if  they  be  in 
any  degree  profitable  to  the  individuals  of  a  species,  in  their  infinitely  com¬ 
plex  relations  to  other  organic  beings  and  to  their  physical  conditions  of  life, 
will  tend  to  the  preservation  of  such  individuals,  and  will  generally  be  in¬ 
herited  by  the  offspring.  The  offspring  also  will  thus  have  a  better  chance 
of  surviving;  for  of  the  many  individuals  of  any  species  which  are  periodically 
born,  but  a  small  number  can  survive.  I  have  called  this  principle,  by  which 
each  slight  variation,  if  useful,  is  preserved,  by  the  term  Natural  Selection,  in 
order  to  mark  its  relation  to  man’s  power  of  selection.  But  the  expression  often 
used  by  Herbert  Spencer,  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  is  more  accurate  and 
is  sometimes  equally  convenient.  We  have  seen  that  man  by  selection  can  cer¬ 
tainly  produce  great  results,  and  can  adapt  organic  beings  to  his  own  uses, 
through  the  accumulation  of  slight  but  useful  variations  given  to  him  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  But  Natural  Selection,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a  power 
incessantly  ready  for  action,  and  is  as  immeasurably  superior  to  man’s  feeble 
efforts  as  the  works  of  Nature  are  to  those  of  Art. 

We  will  now  discuss  in  a  little  more  detail  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  my 
future  work  this  subject  will  be  treated,  as  it  well  deserves,  at  greater  length. 
The  elder  De  Candolle  and  Lyell  have  largely  and  philosophically  shown  that 
all  organic  beings  are  exposed  to  severe  competition.  In  regard  to  plants,  no 
one  has  treated  this  subject  with  more  spirit  and  ability  than  W.  Herbert, 
Dean  of  Manchester,  evidently  the  result  of  his  great  horticultural  knowledge. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth  of  the  universal  struggle 
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for  life,  or  more  difficult  —  at  least  I  have  found  it  so  —  than  constantly  to 
bear  this  conclusion  in  mind.  Yet  unless  it  be  thoroughly  ingrained  in  the 
mind,  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  with  every  fact  on  distribution,  rarity, 
abundance,  extinction,  and  variation,  will  be  dimly  seen  or  quite  misunder¬ 
stood.  We  behold  the  face  of  nature  bright  with  gladness,  we  often  see  super¬ 
abundance  of  food;  we  do  not  see,  or  we  forget,  that  the  birds  which  are  idly 
singing  round  us  mostly  live  on  insects  or  seeds,  and  are  thus  constantly  de¬ 
stroying  life;  or  we  forget  how  largely  these  songsters,  or  their  eggs,  or  their 
nestlings,  are  destroyed  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey;  we  do  not  always  bear  in 
mind  that  though  food  may  be  now  superabundant,  it  is  not  so  at  all  seasons  of 
each  recurring  year. 

I  should  premise  that  I  use  this  term  in  a  large  and  metaphorical  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  dependence  of  one  being  on  another,  and  including  (which  is  more 
important)  not  only  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  success  in  leaving  progeny. 
Two  canine  animals,  in  a  time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle  with 
each  other  which  shall  get  food  and  live.  But  a  plant  on  the  edge  of  a  desert 
is  said  to  struggle  for  life  against  the  drought,  though  more  properly  it  should 
be  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  moisture.  A  plant  which  annually  produces  a 
thousand  seeds,  of  which  only  one  on  an  average  comes  to  maturity,  may  be 
more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plants  of  the  same  and  other  kinds  which 
already  clothe  the  ground.  The  mistletoe  is  dependent  on  the  apple  and  a  few 
other  trees,  but  can  only  in  a  far-fetched  sense  be  said  to  struggle  with  these 
trees,  for  if  too  many  of  these  parasites  grow  on  the  same  tree,  it  languishes 
and  dies.  But  several  seedling  mistletoes,  growing  close  together  on  the  same 
branch,  may  more  truly  be  said  to  struggle  with  each  other.  As  the  mistletoe 
is  disseminated  by  birds,  its  existence  depends  on  them;  and  it  may  meta¬ 
phorically  be  said  to  struggle  with  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  in  tempting  the 
birds  to  devour  and  thus  disseminate  its  seeds.  In  these  several  senses,  which 
pass  into  each  other,  I  use  for  convenience’s  sake  the  general  term  of  Struggle 
for  Existence.  ■ 


THE  GEOMETRICAL  RATIO  OF  INCREASE 
From  '  The  Origin  of  Species  ’ 

A  STRUGGLE  for  existence  inevitably  follows  from  the  high  rate  at 
which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase.  Every  being  which  dur¬ 
ing  its  natural  lifetime  produces  several  eggs  or  seeds  must  suffer 
destruction  during  some  period  of  its  life,  and  during  some  season  or  occa¬ 
sional  year;  otherwise,  on  the  principle  of  geometrical  increase,  its  numbers 
would  quickly  become  so  inordinately  great  that  no  country  could  support  the 
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product.  Hence,  as  more  individuals  are  produced  than  can  possibly  survive, 
there  must  in  every  case  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  either  one  individual  with 
another  of  the  same  species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with 
the  physical  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  applied  with  mani¬ 
fold  force  to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  for  in  this  case  there 
can  be  no  artificial  increase  of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  mar¬ 
riage.  Although  some  species  may  be  now  increasing,  more  or  less  rapidly,  in 
numbers,  all  cannot  do  so,  for  the  world  would  not  hold  them. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic  being  naturally  increases 
at  so  high  a  rate  that  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the 
progeny  of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five 
years;  and  at  this  rate,  in  less  than  a  thousand  years  there  would  literally  not 
be  standing-room  for  his  progeny.  Linnaeus  has  calculated  that  if  an  annual 
plant  produced  only  two  seeds  —  and  there  is  no  plant  so  unproductive  as 
this  —  and  their  seedlings  next  year  produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twenty 
years  there  would  be  a  million  plants.  The  elephant  is  reckoned  the  slowest 
breeder  of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  estimate  its 
probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase;  it  will  be  safest  to  assume  that  it 
begins  breeding  when  thirty  years  old;  and  goes  on  breeding  till  ninety  years 
old,  bringing  forth  six  young  in  the  interval,  and  surviving  till  one  hundred 
years  old:  if  this  be  so,  after  a  period  of  from  740  to  750  years  there  would 
be  nearly  nineteen  million  elephants  alive,  descended  from  the  first  pair. 

But  we  have  better  evidence  on  this  subject  than  mere  theoretical  calcula¬ 
tions,  namely,  the  numerous  recorded  cases  of  the  astonishingly  rapid  increase 
of  various  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  when  circumstances  have  been  favor¬ 
able  to  them  during  two  or  three  following  seasons.  Still  more  striking  is  the 
evidence  from  our  domestic  animals  of  many  kinds  which  have  run  wild  in 
several  parts  of  the  world;  if  the  statements  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  slow- 
breeding  cattle  and  horses  in  South  America,  and  latterly  in  Australia,  had 
not  been  well  authenticated,  they  would  have  been  incredible.  So  it  is  with 
plants;  cases  could  be  given  of  introduced  plants  which  have  become  common 
throughout  whole  islands  in  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years.  Several  of  the 
plants,  such  as  the  cardoon  and  a  tall  thistle,  which  are  now  the  commonest 
over  the  wide  plains  of  La  Plata,  clothing  square  leagues  of  surface  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  plant,  have  been  introduced  from  Europe;  and 
there  are  plants  which  now  range  in  India,  as  I  hear  from  Falconer,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Himalaya,  which  have  been  imported  from  America  since  its 
discovery.  In  such  cases  —  and  endless  others  could  be  given  —  no  one  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  fertility  of  the  animals  or  plants  has  been  suddenly  and  tem¬ 
porarily  increased  in  any  sensible  degree.  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  the 
conditions  of  life  have  been  highly  favorable,  and  that  there  has  consequently 
been  less  destruction  of  the  old  and  young,  and  that  nearly  all  the  young  have 
been  enabled  to  breed.  Their  geometrical  ratio  of  increase,  the  result  of  which 
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never  fails  to  be  surprising,  simply  explains  their  extraordinarily  rapid  increase 
and  wide  diffusion  in  their  new  homes. 

In  a  state  of  nature  almost  every  full-grown  plant  annually  produces  seed, 
and  amongst  animals  there  are  very  few  which  do  not  annually  pair.  Hence 
we  may  confidently  assert  that  all  plants  and  animals  are  tending  to  increase 
at  a  geometrical  ratio  —  that  all  would  rapidly  stock  every  station  in  which 
they  could  anyhow  exist  —  and  that  this  geometrical  tendency  to  increase 
must  be  checked  by  destruction  at  some  period  of  life.  Our  familiarity  with 
the  larger  domestic  animals  tends,  I  think,  to  mislead  us:  we  see  no  great  de¬ 
struction  falling  on  them,  but  we  do  not  keep  in  mind  that  thousands  are  an¬ 
nually  slaughtered  for  food,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature  an  equal  number 
would  have  somehow  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  only  difference  between  organisms  which  annually  produce  eggs  or 
seeds  by  the  thousand,  and  those  which  produce  extremely  few,  is  that  the 
slow  breeders  would  require  a  few  more  years  to  people,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  a  whole  district,  let  it  be  ever  so  large.  The  condor  lays  a  couple  of 
eggs  and  the  ostrich  a  score,  and  yet  in  the  same  country  the  condor  may  be 
the  more  numerous  of  the  two;  the  Fulmar  petrel  lays  but  one  egg,  yet  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  numerous  bird  in  the  world.  One  fly  deposits  hundreds 
of  eggs,  and  another,  like  the  hippobosca,  a  single  one;  but  this  difference 
does  not  determine  how  many  individuals  of  the  two  species  can  be  supported 
in  a  district.  A  large  number  of  eggs  is  of  some  importance  to  those  species 
which  depend  on  a  fluctuating  amount  of  food,  for  it  allows  them  rapidly  to 
increase  in  number.  But  the  real  importance  of  a  large  number  of  eggs  or 
seeds  is  to  make  up  for  much  destruction  at  some  period  of  life;  and  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  an  early  one.  If  an  animal  can  in  any  way 
protect  its  own  eggs  or  young,  a  small  number  may  be  produced,  and  yet  the 
average  stock  be  fully  kept  up;  but  if  many  eggs  or  young  are  destroyed,  many 
must  be  produced,  or  the  species  will  become  extinct.  It  would  suffice  to  keep 
up  the  full  number  of  a  tree  which  lived  on  an  average  for  a  thousand  years, 
if  a  single  seed  were  produced  once  in  a  thousand  years,  supposing  that  this 
seed  were  never  destroyed,  and  could  be  insured  to  germinate  in  a  fitting  place. 
So  that,  in  all  cases,  the  average  number  of  any  animal  or  plant  depends  only 
indirectly  on  the  number  of  its  eggs  or  seeds. 

In  looking  at  nature,  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  the  foregoing  considera¬ 
tions  always  in  mind  —  never  to  forget  that  every  single  organic  being  may  be 
said  to  be  striving  to  the  utmost  to  increase  in  numbers;  that  each  lives  by  a 
struggle  at  some  period  of  its  life;  that  heavy  destruction  inevitably  falls 
either  on  the  young  or  old,  during  each  generation  or  at  recurrent  intervals. 
Lighten  any  check,  mitigate  the  destruction  ever  so  little,  and  the  number  of 
the  species  will  almost  instantaneously  increase  to  any  amount. 
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CHECKS  TO  INCREASE 
From  'The  Origin  of  Species’ 

THE  causes  which  check  the  natural  tendency  of  each  species  to  increase 
are  most  obscure.  Look  at  the  most  vigorous  species:  by  as  much  as 
it  swarms  in  numbers,  by  so  much  will  it  tend  to  increase  still  further. 
We  know  not  exactly  what  the  checks  are,  even  in  a  single  instance.  Nor  will 
this  surprise  anyone  who  reflects  how  ignorant  we  are  on  this  head,  even  in 
regard  to  mankind,  although  so  incomparably  better  known  than  any  other 
animal.  This  subject  of  the  checks  to  increase  has  been  ably  treated  by  several 
authors,  and  I  hope  in  a  future  work  to  discuss  it  at  considerable  length,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  feral  animals  of  South  America.  Here  I  will  make 
only  a  few  remarks,  just  to  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind  some  of  the  chief 
points.  Eggs  or  very  young  animals  seem  generally  to  suffer  most,  but  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case.  With  plants  there  is  a  vast  destruction  of  seeds;  but 
from  some  observations  which  I  have  made,  it  appears  that  the  seedlings 
suffer  most,  from  germinating  in  ground  already  thickly  stocked  with  other 
plants.  Seedlings  also  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers  by  various  enemies:  for 
instance,  on  a  piece  of  ground  three  feet  long  and  two  wide,  dug  and  cleared, 
and  where  there  could  be  no  choking  from  other  plants, _I  marked  all  the 
seedlings  of  our  native  weeds  as  they  came  up,  and  out  of  357  no  less  than 
295  were  destroyed,  chiefly  by  slugs  and  insects.  If  turf  which  has  long  been 
mown  —  and  the  case  would  be  the  same  with  turf  closely  browsed  by  quad¬ 
rupeds —  be  let  to  grow,  the  more  vigorous  plants  gradually  kill  the  less 
vigorous  though  fully  grown  plants;  thus  out  of  twenty  species  growing  on  a 
little  plot  of  mown  turf  (three  feet  by  four)  nine  species  perished,  from  the 
other  species  being  allowed  to  grow  up  freely. 

The  amount  of  food  for  each  species  of  course  gives  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  each  can  increase;  but  very  frequently  it  is  not  the  obtaining  food,  but 
the  serving  as  prey  to  other  animals,  which  determines  the  average  numbers  of 
a  species.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  stock  of  partridges, 
grouse,  and  hares  in  any  large  estate  depends  chiefly  on  the  destruction  of 
vermin.  If  not  one  head  of  game  were  shot  during  the  next  twenty  years  in 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  if  no  vermin  were  destroyed,  there  would  in  all 
probability  be  less  game  than  at  present,  although  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
game  animals  are  now  annually  shot.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  as 
with  the  elephant,  none  are  destroyed  by  beasts  of  prey;  for  even  the  tiger  in 
India  most  rarely  dares  to  attack  a  young  elephant  protected  by  its  dam. 

Climate  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  average  numbers  of  a 
species,  and  periodical  seasons  of  extreme  cold  or  drought  seem  to  be  the  most 
effective  of  all  checks.  I  estimated  (chiefly  from  the  greatly  reduced  numbers 
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of  nests  in  the  spring)  that  the  winter  of  1854-5  destroyed  four-fifths  of  the 
birds  in  my  own  grounds;  and  this  is  a  tremendous  destruction,  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  ten  per  cent  is  an  extraordinarily  severe  mortality  from  epidemics 
with  man.  The  action  of  climate  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  independent  of 
the  struggle  for  existence;  but  in  so  far  as  climate  chiefly  acts  in  reducing  food, 
it  brings  on  the  most  severe  struggle  between  the  individuals,  whether  of  the 
same  or  of  distinct  species,  which  subsist  on  the  same  kind  of  food.  Even 
when  climate  —  for  instance,  extreme  cold  —  acts  directly,  it  will  be  the  least 
vigorous  individuals,  or  those  which  have  got  least  food  through  the  advanc¬ 
ing  winter,  which  will  suffer  most. 

When  we  travel  from  south  to  north,  or  from  a  damp  region  to  a  dry,  we 
invariably  see  some  species  gradually  getting  rarer  and  rarer,  and  finally  dis¬ 
appearing;  and  the  change  of  climate  being  conspicuous,  we  are  tempted  to 
attribute  the  whole  effect  to  its  direct  action.  But  this  is  a  false  view;  we  forget 
that  each  species,  even  where  it  most  abounds,  is  constantly  suffering  enormous 
destruction  at  some  period  of  its  life,  from  enemies  or  from  competitors  for 
the  same  place  and  food;  and  if  these  enemies  or  competitors  be  in  the  least 
degree  favored  by  any  slight  change  of  climate,  they  will  increase  in  numbers; 
and  as  each  area  is  already  fully  stocked  with  inhabitants,  the  other  species 
must  decrease.  When  we  travel  southward  and  see  a  species  decreasing  in  num¬ 
bers,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  cause  lies  quite  as  much  in  other  species  being 
favored  as  in  this  one  being  hurt.  So  it  is  when  we  travel  northward;  but  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  for  the  number  of  species  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore 
of  competitors,  decreases  northward;  hence  in  going  northward,  or  in  ascend¬ 
ing  a  mountain,  we  far  oftener  meet  with  stunted  forms,  due  to  the  directly  in¬ 
jurious  action  of  climate,  than  we  do  in  proceeding  southward  or  in  descend¬ 
ing  a  mountain.  When  we  reach  the  arctic  regions,  or  snow-capped  summits, 
or  absolute  deserts,  the  struggle  for  life  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  elements. 

That  climate  acts  in  main  part  indirectly  by  favoring,  other  species,  we 
clearly  see  in  the  prodigious  number  of  plants  which  in  our  gardens  can  per¬ 
fectly  well  endure  our  climate,  but  which  never  become  naturalized,  for  they 
cannot  compete  with  our  native  plants  nor  resist  destruction  by  our  native 
animals. 

When  a  species,  owing  to  highly  favorable  circumstances,  increases  inor¬ 
dinately  in  numbers  in  a  small  tract,  epidemics  —  at  least,  this  seems  generally 
to  occur  with  our  game  animals  —  often  ensue;  and  here  we  have  a  limiting 
check  independent  of  the  struggle  for  life.  But  even  some  of  these  so-called 
epidemics  appear  to  be  due  to  parasitic  worms,  which  have  from  some  cause, 
possibly  in  part  through  facility  of  diffusion  amongst  the  crowded  animals, 
been  disproportionally  favored:  and  here  comes  in  a  sort  of  struggle  between 
the  parasite  and  its  prey. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases,  a  large  stock  of  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  its  enemies,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
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preservation.  Thus  we  can  easily  raise  plenty  of  corn  and  rape-seed,  etc.,  in 
our  fields,  because  the  seeds  are  in  great  excess  compared  with  the  number  of 
birds  which  feed  on  them;  nor  can  the  birds,  though  having  a  superabundance 
of  food  at  this  one  season,  increase  in  number  proportionally  to  the  supply  of 
seed,  as  their  numbers  are  checked  during  winter;  but  anyone  who  has  tried, 
knows  how  troublesome  it  is  to  get  seed  from  a  few  wheat  or  other  such  plants 
in  a  garden:  I  have  in  this  case  lost  every  single  seed.  This  view  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  large  stock  of  the  same  species  for  its  preservation,  explains,  I  believe, 
some  singular  facts  in  nature,  such  as  that  of  very  rare  plants  being  sometimes 
extremely  abundant  in  the  few  spots  where  they  do  exist;  and  that  of  some 
social  plants  being  social,  that  is,  abounding  in  individuals,  even  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  verge  of  their  range.  For  in  such  cases,  we  may  believe  that  a  plant 
could  exist  only  where  the  conditions  of  its  life  were  so  favorable  that  many 
could  exist  together  and  thus  save  the  species  from  utter  destruction.  I  should 
add  that  the  good  effects  of  intercrossing,  and  the  ill  effects  of  close  inter¬ 
breeding,  no  doubt  come  into  play  in  many  of  these  cases;  but  I  will  not  here 
enlarge  on  this  subject. 


COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 
From  '  The  Origin  of  Species  ’ 

MANY  cases  are  on  record,  showing  how  complex  and  unexpected  are 
the  checks  and  relations  between  organic  beings  which  have  to 
struggle  together  in  the  same  country.  I  will  give  only  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  which  though  a  simple  one  interested  me.  In  Staffordshire,  on  the 
estate  of  a  relation  where  I  had  ample  means  of  investigation,  there  was  a 
large  and  extremely  barren  heath  which  had  never  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  man;  but  several  hundred  acres  of  exactly  the  same  nature  had  been  in¬ 
closed  twenty-five  years  previously  and  planted  with  Scotch  fir.  The  change 
in  the  native  vegetation  of  the  planted  part  of  the  heath  was  most  remarkable, 
more  than  is  generally  seen  in  passing  from  one  quite  different  soil  to  another: 
not  only  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  heath-plants  were  wholly  changed, 
but  twelve  species  of  plants  (not  counting  grasses  and  carices)  flourished  in 
the  plantations,  which  could  not  be  found  on  the  heath.  The  effect  on  the 
insects  must  have  been  still  greater,  for  six  insectivorous  birds  were  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  plantations  which  were  not  to  be  seen  on  the  heath;  and  the  heath 
was  frequented  by  two  or  three  distinct  insectivorous  birds.  Here  we  see  how 
potent  has  been  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  single  tree,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  else  having  been  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  having  been  inclosed 
so  that  cattle  could  not  enter. 
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But  how  important  an  element  inclosure  is,  I  plainly  saw  near  Farnham  in 
Surrey.  Here  there  are  extensive  heaths  with  a  few  clumps  of  old  Scotch  firs 
on  the  distant  hill-tops:  within  the  last  ten  years  large  spaces  have  been  in¬ 
closed,  and  self-sown  firs  are  now  springing  up  in  multitudes,  so  close  together 
that  all  cannot  live.  When  I  ascertained  that  these  young  trees  had  not  been 
sown  or  planted,  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  their  numbers  that  I  went  to 
several  points  of  view,  whence  I  could  examine  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  unin¬ 
closed  heath,  and  literally  I  could  not  see  a  single  Scotch  fir  except  the  old 
planted  clumps.  But  on  looking  closely  between  the  stems  of  the  heath,  I 
found  a  multitude  of  seedlings  and  little  trees  which  had  been  perpetually 
browsed  down  by  the  cattle.  In  one  square  yard,  at  a  point  some  hundred  yards 
distant  from  one  of  the  old  clumps,  I  counted  thirty-two  little  trees;  and  one 
of  them,  with  twenty-six  rings  of  growth,  had  during  many  years  tried  to 
raise  its  head  above  the  stems  of  the  heath,  and  had  failed.  No  wonder  that 
as  soon  as  the  land  was  inclosed  it  became  thickly  clothed  with  vigorously 
growing  young  firs.  Yet  the  heath  was  so  extremely  barren  and  so  extensive 
that  no  one  would  ever  have  imagined  that  cattle  would  have  so  closely  and 
effectually  searched  it  for  food. 

Here  we  see  that  cattle  absolutely  determine  the  existence  of  the  Scotch  fir; 
but  in  several  parts  of  the  world  insects  determine  the  existence  of  cattle. 
Perhaps  Paraguay  offers  the  most  curious  instance  of  this;  for  here  neither 
cattle  nor  horses  nor  dogs  have  ever  run  wild,  though  they  swarm  southward 
and  northward  in  a  feral  state;  and  Azara  and  Rengger  have  shown  that  this 
is  caused  by  the  greater  number  in  Paraguay  of  a  certain  fly,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  navels  of  these  animals  when  first  born.  The  increase  of  these  flies, 
numerous  as  they  are,  must  be  habitually  checked  by  some  means,  probably  by 
other  parasitic  insects.  Hence  if  certain  insectivorous  birds  were  to  decrease  in 
Paraguay,  the  parasitic  insects  would  probably  increase;  and  this  would  lessen 
the  number  of  the  navel-frequenting  flies;  then  cattle  and  horses  would  become 
feral,  and  this  would  certainly  greatly  alter  (as  indeed  I  have  observed  in 
parts  of  South  America)  the  vegetation;  this  again  would  largely  affect  the 
insects;  and  this,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  Staffordshire,  the  insectivorous  birds, 
—  and  so  onwards  in  ever  increasing  circles  of  complexity.  Not  that  under  na¬ 
ture  the  relations  will  ever  be  as  simple  as  this.  Battle  within  battle  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  recurring  with  varying  success;  and  yet  in  the  long  run  the  forces  are 
so  nicely  balanced  that  the  face  of  nature  remains  for  long  periods  of  time 
uniform,  though  assuredly  the  merest  trifle  would  give  the  victory  to  one 
organic  being  over  another.  Nevertheless,  so  profound  is  our  ignorance  and 
so  high  our  presumption,  that  we  marvel  when  we  hear  of  the  extinction  of  an 
organic  being;  and  as  we  do  not  see  the  cause,  we  invoke  cataclysms  to  desolate 
the  world,  or  invent  laws  on  the  duration  of  the  forms  of  life! 
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OF  NATURAL  SELECTION;  OR,  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE 

FITTEST 

From  'The  Origin  of  Species’ 

SEVERAL  writers  have  misapprehended  or  objected  to  the  term  Natural 
Selection.  Some  have  even  imagined  that  Natural  Selection  induces 
variability,  whereas  it  implies  only  the  preservation  of  such  variations 
as  arise  and  are  beneficial  to  the  being  under  its  conditions  of  life.  No  one  ob¬ 
jects  to  agriculturists  speaking  of  the  potent  effects  of  man’s  selection;  and  in 
this  case  the  individual  differences  given  by  nature,  which  man  for  some  object 
selects,  must  of  necessity  first  occur.  Others  have  objected  that  the  term  selec¬ 
tion  implies  conscious  choice  in  the  animals  which  become  modified;  and  it 
has  even  been  urged  that  as  plants  have  no  volition,  Natural  Selection  is  not 
applicable  to  them!  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  no  doubt,  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  is  a  false  term;  but  whoever  objected  to  chemists  speaking  of  the  elective 
affinities  of  the  various  elements?  —  and  yet  an  acid  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
elect  the  base  with  which  it  in  preference  combines.  It  has  been  said  that  I 
speak  of  Natural  Selection  as  an  active  power  or  Deity;  but  who  objects  to  an 
author  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  gravity  as  ruling  the  movements  of  the 
planets?  Everyone  knows  what  is  meant  and  is  implied  by  such  metaphorical 
expressions;  and  they  are  almost  necessary  for  brevity.  So  again  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  personifying  the  word  Nature;  but  I.mean  by  nature  only  the  aggre¬ 
gate  action  and  product  of  many  natural  laws,  and  by  laws  the  sequence  of 
events  as  ascertained  by  us.  With  a  little  familiarity  such  superficial  objections 
will  be  forgotten. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  probable  course  of  Natural  Selection  by 
taking  the  case  of  a  country  undergoing  some  slight  physical  change;  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  climate.  The  proportional  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  will  almost 
immediately  undergo  a  change,  and  some  species  will  probably  become  extinct. 
We  may  conclude,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  intimate  and  complex  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  are  bound  together,  that  any 
change  in  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  inhabitants,  independently  of  the 
change  of  climate  itself,  would  seriously  affect  the  others.  If  the  country  were 
open  on  its  borders,  new  forms  would  certainly  immigrate,  and  this  would  like¬ 
wise  seriously  disturb  the  relations  of  some  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Let  it 
be  remembered  how  powerful  the  influence  of  a  single  introduced  tree  or 
mammal  has  been  shown  to  be.  But  in  the  case  of  an  island,  or  of  a  country 
partly  surrounded  by  barriers,  into  which  new  and  better  adapted  forms  could 
not  freely  enter,  we  should  then  have  places  in  the  economy  of  nature  which 
would  assuredly  be  better  filled  up  if  some  of  the  original  inhabitants  were  in 
some  manner  modified;  for  had  the  area  been  open  to  immigration,  these  same 
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places  would  have  been  seized  on  by  intruders.  In  such  cases,  slight  modifi¬ 
cations  which  in  any  way  favored  the  individuals  of  any  species  by 
better  adapting  them  to  their  altered  conditions,  would  tend  to  be  pre¬ 
served;  and  Natural  Selection  would  have  free  scope  for  the  work  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  as  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  life  give  a  tendency  to  increased  variability;  and  in  the 
foregoing  cases  the  conditions  have  changed,  and  this  would  manifestly  be 
favorable  to  Natural  Selection  by  affording  a  better  chance  of  the  occurrence 
of  profitable  variations.  Unless  such  occur,  Natural  Selection  can  do  nothing. 
Under  the  term  of  "variations,”  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  mere  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  are  included.  As  man  can  produce  a  great  result  with  his 
domestic  animals  and  plants  by  adding  up  in  any  given  direction  individual 
differences,  so  could  Natural  Selection,  but  far  more  easily  from  having  in¬ 
comparably  longer  time  for  action.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  great  physical 
change,  as  of  climate,  or  any  unusual  degree  of  isolation  to  check  immigration, 
is  necessary  in  order  that  new  and  unoccupied  places  should  be  left,  for  Natu¬ 
ral  Selection  to  fill  up  by  improving  some  of  the  varying  inhabitants.  For  as 
all  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  are  struggling  together  with  nicely  balanced 
forces,  extremely  slight  modifications  in  the  structure  or  habits  of  one  species 
would  often  give  it  an  advantage  over  others;  and  still  further  modifications 
of  the  same  kind  would  often  still  further  increase  the  advantage,  as  long  as 
the  species  continued  under  the  same  conditions  of  life  and  profited  by  similar 
means  of  subsistence  and  defense.  No  country  can  be  named,  in  which  all  the 
native  inhabitants  are  now  so  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  they  live,  that  none  of  them  could  be  still 
better  adapted  or  improved;  for  in  all  countries  the  natives  have  been  so  far 
conquered  by  naturalized  productions  that  they  have  allowed  some  foreigners 
to  take  firm  possession  of  the  land.  And  as  foreigners  have  thus  in  every 
country  beaten  some  of  the  natives,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  natives 
might  have  been  modified  with  advantage,  so  as  to  have  better  resisted  the 
intruders. 

As  man  can  produce,  and  certainly  has  produced,  a  great  result  by  his 
methodical  and  unconscious  means  of  selection,  what  may  not  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  effect?  Man  can  act  only  on  external  and  visible  characters;  Nature,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  personify  the  natural  preservation  or  survival  of  the 
fittest,  cares  nothing  for  appearances,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  useful  to 
any  being.  She  can  act  on  every  internal  organ,  on  every  shade  of  constitu¬ 
tional  difference,  on  the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Man  selects  only  for  his  own 
good;  Nature  only  for  that  of  the  being  which  she  tends.  Every  selected  char¬ 
acter  is  fully  exercised  by  her,  as  is  implied  by  the  fact  of  their  selection.  Man 
keeps  the  natives  of  many  climates  in  the  same  country:  he  seldom  exercises 
each  selected  character  in  some  peculiar  and  fitting  manner;  he  feeds  a  long 
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and  a  short-beaked  pigeon  on  the  same  food;  he  does  not  exercise  a  long- 
backed  or  long-legged  quadruped  in  any  peculiar  manner;  he  exposes  sheep 
with  long  and  short  wool  to  the  same  climate.  He  does  not  allow  the  most 
vigorous  males  to  struggle  for  the  females.  He  does  not  rigidly  destroy  all  in¬ 
ferior  animals,  but  protects  during  each  varying  season,  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  all  his  productions.  He  often  begins  his  selection  by  some  half- 
monstrous  form;  or  at  least  by  some  modification  prominent  enough  to  catch 
the  eye  or  to  be  plainly  useful  to  him.  Under  Nature,  the  slightest  differences 
of  structure  or  constitution  may  well  turn  the  nicely  balanced  scale  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  and  so  be  preserved.  How  fleeting  are  the  wishes  and  efforts 
of  man!  How  short  his  time,  and  consequently  how  poor  will  be  his  results, 
compared  with  those  accumulated  by  Nature  during  whole  geological  periods! 
Can  we  wonder  then  that  Nature’s  productions  should  be  far  "  truer  ”  in  char¬ 
acter  than  man’s  productions;  that  they  should  be  infinitely  better  adapted  to 
the  most  complex  conditions  of  life,  and  should  plainly  bear  the  stamp  of  far 
higher  workmanship? 

It  may  metaphorically  be  said  that  Natural  Selection  is  daily  and  hourly 
scrutinizing,  throughout  the  world,  the  slightest  variations;  rejecting  those 
that  are  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  are  good;  silently  and  insen¬ 
sibly  working,  whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  offers,  at  the  improvement 
of  each  organic  being  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of 
life.  We  see  nothing  of  these  slow  changes  in  progress  until  the  hand  of  time 
has  marked  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  then  so  imperfect  is  our  view  into  long-past 
geological  ages,  that  we  see  only  that  the  forms  of  life  are  now  different  from 
what  they  formerly  were. 

In  order  that  any  great  amount  of  modification  should  be  effected  in  a 
species,  a  variety  when  once  formed  must  again,  perhaps  after  a  long  interval 
of  time,  vary  or  present  individual  differences  of  the  same  favorable  nature  as 
before;  and  these  must  be  again  preserved,  and  so  onward  step  by  step.  Seeing 
that  individual  differences  of  the  same  kind  perpetually  recur,  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  But  whether  it  is  true,  we  can 
judge  only  by  seeing  how  far  the  hypothesis  accords  with  and  explains  the 
general  phenomena  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  belief  that  the 
amount  of  possible  variation  is  a  strictly  limited  quantity,  is  likewise  a  simple 
assumption. 

Although  Natural  Selection  can  act  only  through  and  for  the  good  of  each 
being,  yet  characters  and  structures,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  of  very 
trifling  importance,  may  thus  be  acted  on.  When  we  see  leaf-eating  insects 
green,  and  bark-feeders  mottled  gray;  the  Alpine  ptarmigan  white  in  winter, 
the  red  grouse  the  color  of  heather  —  we  must  believe  that  these  tints  are  of 
service  to  these  birds  and  insects  in  preserving  them  from  danger.  Grouse,  if 
not  destroyed  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  would  increase  in  countless  num¬ 
bers;  they  are  known  to  suffer  largely  from  birds  of  prey;  and  hawks  are 
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guided  by  eyesight  to  their  prey  —  so  much  so,  that  on  parts  of  the  Continent 
persons  are  warned  not  to  keep  white  pigeons,  as  being  the  most  liable  to 
destruction.  Hence  Natural  Selection  might  be  effective  in  giving  the  proper 
color  to  each  kind  of  grouse  and  in  keeping  that  color,  when  once  acquired, 
true  and  constant.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  that  the  occasional  destruction  of  an 
animal  of  any  particular  color  would  produce  little  effect:  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  how  essential  it  is  in  a  flock  of  white  sheep  to  destroy  a  lamb  with  the 
faintest  trace  of  black.  We  have  seen  how  the  color  of  hogs  which  feed  on  the 
"paint-root”  in  Virginia,  determines  whether  they  shall  live  or  die.  In  plants, 
the  down  on  the  fruit  and  the  color  of  the  flesh  are  considered  by  botanists  as 
characters  of  the  most  trifling  importance;  yet  we  hear  from  an  excellent  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  Downing,  that  in  the  United  States  smooth-skinned  fruits  suffer 
far  more  from  a  beetle,  a  curculio,  than  those  with  down;  that  purple  plums 
suffer  far  more  from  a  certain  disease  than  yellow  plums;  whereas  another 
disease  attacks  yellow-fleshed  peaches  far  more  than  those  with  other  colored 
flesh.  If  with  all  the  aids  of  art,  these  slight  differences  make  a  great  difference 
in  cultivating  the  several  varieties,  assuredly,  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  the 
trees  would  have  to  struggle  with  other  trees  and  with  a  host  of  enemies, 
such  differences  would  effectually  settle  which  variety,  whether  a  smooth  or 
downy,  a  yellow  or  a  purple-fleshed  fruit,  should  succeed. 

In  looking  at  many  small  points  of  difference  between  species,  which,  as 
far  as  our  ignorance  permits  us  to  judge,  seem  quite  unimportant,  we  must 
not  forget  that  climate,  food,  etc.,  have  no  doubt  produced  some  direct 
effect.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  owing  to  the  law  of  correlation, 
when  one  part  varies,  and  the  variations  are  accumulated  through  Natural 
Selection,  other  modifications,  often  of  the  most  unexpected  nature,  will  en¬ 
sue. 

As  we  see  that  those  variations  which  under  domestication  appear  at  any 
particular  period  of  life,  tend  to  reappear  in  the  offspring  at  the  same  period; 
—  for  instance,  in  the  shape,  size,  and  flavor  of  the  seeds  of  the  many  varieties 
of  our  culinary  and  agricultural  plants;  in  the  caterpillar  and  cocoon  stages 
of  the  varieties  of  the  silkworm;  in  the  eggs  of  poultry,  and  in  the  color  of 
the  down  of  their  chickens;  in  the  horns  of  our  sheep  and  cattle  when  nearly 
adult;  so  in  a  state  of  nature  Natural  Selection  will  be  enabled  to  act  on  and 
modify  organic  beings  at  any  age,  by  the  accumulation  of  variations  profitable 
at  that  age,  and  by  their  inheritance  at  a  corresponding  age.  If  it  profit  a 
plant  to  have  its  seeds  more  and  more  widely  disseminated  by  the  wind,  I  can 
see  no  greater  difficulty  in  this  being  effected  through  Natural  Selection,  than 
in  the  cotton-planter  increasing  and  improving  by  selection  the  down  in  the 
pods  on  his  cotton-trees.  Natural  Selection  may  modify  and  adapt  the  larva 
of  an  insect  to  a  score  of  contingencies  wholly  different  from  those  which  con¬ 
cern  the  mature  insect;  and  these  modifications  may  effect,  through  correla¬ 
tion,  the  structure  of  the  adult.  So,  conversely,  modifications  in  the  adult  may 
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affect  the  structure  of  the  larva;  but  in  all  cases  Natural  Selection  will  insure 
that  they  shall  not  be  injurious:  for  if  they  were  so,  the  species  would  become 
extinct. 

Natural  Selection  will  modify  the  structure  of  the  young  in  relation  to  the 
parent,  and  of  the  parent  in  relation  to  the  young.  In  social  animals  it  will 
adapt  the  structure  of  each  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
if  the  community  profits  by  the  selected  change.  What  Natural  Selection 
cannot  do,  is  to  modify  the  structure  of  one  species,  without  giving  it  any 
advantage,  for  the  good  of  another  species;  and  though  statements  to  this 
effect  may  be  found  in  works  of  natural  history,  I  cannot  find  one  case  which 
will  bear  investigation.  A  structure  used  only  once  in  an  animal’s  life,  if  of 
high  importance  to  it,  might  be  modified  to  any  extent  by  Natural  Selection; 
for  instance,  the  great  jaws  possessed  by  certain  insects,  used  exclusively  for 
opening  the  cocoon,  or  the  hard  tip  to  the  beak  of  unhatched  birds,  used  for 
breaking  the  eggs.  It  has  been  asserted  that  of  the  best  short-beaked  tumbler- 
pigeons  a  greater  number  perish  in  the  egg  than  are  able  to  get  out  of  it;  so 
that  fanciers  assist  in  the  act  of  hatching.  Now  if  Nature  had  to  make  the 
beak  of  a  full-grown  pigeon  very  short  for  the  bird’s  own  advantage,  the 
process  of  modification  would  be  very  slow,  and  there  would  be  simultaneously 
the  most  rigorous  selection  of  all  the  young  birds  within  the  egg,  which  had 
the  most  powerful  and  hardest  beaks,  for  all  with  weak  beaks  would  inevitably 
perish;  or  more  delicate  and  more  easily  broken  shells  might  be  selected,  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  being  known  to  vary  like  every  other  structure. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  with  all  beings  there  must  be  much 
fortuitous  destruction,  which  can  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  course 
of  Natural  Selection.  For  instance,  a  vast  number  of  eggs  or  seeds  are  annu¬ 
ally  devoured,  and  these  could  be  modified’  through  Natural  Selection  only  if 
they  varied  in  some  manner  which  protected  them  from  their  enemies.  Yet 
many  of  these  eggs  or  seeds  would  perhaps,  if  not  destroyed,  have  yielded  in¬ 
dividuals  better  adapted  to  their  conditions  of  life  than  any  of  those  which 
happened  to  survive.  So  again  a  vast  number  of  mature  animals  and  plants, 
whether  or  not  they  be  the  best  adapted  to  their  conditions,  must  be  annu¬ 
ally  destroyed  by  accidental  causes,  which  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
mitigated  by  certain  changes  of  structure  or  constitution  which  would  in 
other  ways  be  beneficial  to  the  species.  But  let  the  destruction  of  the  adults 
be  ever  so  heavy,  if  the  number  which  can  exist  in  any  district  be  not  wholly 
kept  down  by  such  causes  —  or  again,  let  the  destruction  of  eggs  or  seeds 
be  so  great  that  only  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  part  are  developed  —  yet 
of  those  which  do  survive,  the  best  adapted  individuals,  supposing  that  there 
is  any  variability  in  a  favorable  direction,  will  tend  to  propagate  their  kind 
in  larger  numbers  than  the  less  well  adapted.  If  the  numbers  be  wholly  kept 
down  by  the  causes  just  indicated,  as  will  often  have  been  the  case,  Natural 
Selection  will  be  powerless  in  certain  beneficial  directions;  but  this  is  no  valid 
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objection  to  its  efficiency  at  other  times  and  in  other  ways;  for  we  are  far  from 
having  any  reason  to  suppose  that  many  species  ever  undergo  modification  and 
improvement  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  area. 


EVOLUTION  COMPARED  WITH  SPECIAL  CREATION 
From  '  The  Origin  of  Species  ’ 

A  UTHORS  of  the  highest  eminence  seem  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  view  that  each  species  has  been  independently  created.  To  my 
A.  )V  mind  it  accords  better  with  what  we  know  of  the  laws  impressed 
on  matter  by  the  Creator,  that  the  production  and  extinction  of  the  past 
and  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  have  been  due  to  secondary 
causes,  like  those  determining  the  birth  and  death  of  an  individual.  When 
I  view  all  beings  not  as  special  creations,  but  as  the  lineal  descendants  of 
some  few  beings  which  lived  long  before  the  first  bed  of  the  Cambrian 
system  was  deposited,  they  seem  to  me  to  become  ennobled.  Judging  from 
the  past,  we  may  safely  infer  that  not  one  living  species  will  transmit  its 
unaltered  likeness  to  a  distant  futurity.  And  of  the  species  now  living,  very 
few  will  transmit  progeny  of  any  kind  to  a  far  distant  futurity;  for  the 
manner  in  which  all  organic  beings  are  grouped  shows  that  the  greater 
number  of  species  in  each  genus,  and  all  the  species  in  many  genera,  have 
left  no  descendants,  but  have  become  utterly  extinct.  We  can  so  far  take  a 
prophetic  glance  into  futurity  as  to  foretell  that  it  will  be  the  common  and 
widely  spread  species,  belonging  to  the  larger  and  dominant  groups  within 
each  class,  which  will  ultimately  prevail  and  procreate  new  and  dominant 
species.  As  all  the  living  forms  of  life  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
which  lived  long  before  the  Cambrian  epoch,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
ordinary  succession  by  generation  has  never  once  been  broken,  and  that  no 
cataclysm  has  desolated  the  whole  world.  Hence  we  may  look  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  to  a  secure  future  of  great  length.  And  as  Natural  Selection  works 
solely  by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being,  all  corporeal  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments  will  tend  to  progress  towards  perfection. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  a  tangled  bank,  clothed  with  many  plants 
of  many  kinds,  with  birds  singing  on  the  bushes,  with  various  insects  flitting 
about,  and  with  worms  crawling  through  the  damp  earth,  and  to  reflect  that 
these  elaborately  constructed  forms,  so  different  from  each  other,  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  each  other  in  so  complex  a  manner,  have  all  been  produced  by 
laws  acting  around  us.  These  laws,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  being  Growth 
with  Reproduction;  Inheritance,  which  is  almost  implied  by  reproduction; 
Variability  from  the  indirect  and  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
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from  use  and  disuse:  a  Ratio  of  Increase  so  high  as  to  lead  to  a  Struggle  for 
Life,  and  as  a  consequence  to  Natural  Selection,  entailing  Divergence  of 
Character  and  the  Extinction  of  less-improved  forms.  Thus  from  the  war 
of  nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the  most  exalted  object  which  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving  —  namely,  the  production  of  the  higher  animals  — 
directly  follows.  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers, 
having  been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one; 
and  that  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law 
of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless  forms  most  beautiful  and 
most  wonderful  have  been  and  are  being  evolved. 


CREATIVE  DESIGN 

From  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication’ 

SOME  authors  have  declared  that  natural  selection  explains  nothing, 
unless  the  precise  cause  of  each  slight  individual  difference  be  made 
clear.  If  it  were  explained  to  a  savage  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
building,  how  the  edifice  had  been  raised  stone  upon  stone,  and  why  wedge- 
formed  fragments  were  used  for  the  arches,  flat  stones  for  the  roof,  etc.; 
and  if  the  use  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole  building  were  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  if  he  declared  that  nothing  had  been  made  clear  to 
him,  because  the  precise  cause  of  the  shape  of  each  fragment  could  not  be 
told.  But  this  is  a  nearly  parallel  case  with  the  objection  that  selection  explains 
nothing,  because  we  know  not  the  cause  of  each  individual  difference  in  the 
structure  of  each  being. 

The  shape  of  the  fragments  of  stone  at  the  base  of  our  precipice  may  be 
called  accidental,  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct;  for  the  shape  of  each  de¬ 
pends  on  a  long  sequence  of  events,  all  obeying  natural  laws:  on  the  nature 
of  the  rock,  on  the  lines  of  deposition  or  cleavage,  on  the  form  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  depends  on  its  upheaval  and  subsequent  denudation,  and  lastly 
on  the  storm  or  earthquake  which  throws  down  the  fragments.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  to  which  the  fragments  may  be  put,  their  shape  may  be 
strictly  said  to  be  accidental.  And  here  we  are  led  to  face  a  great  difficulty, 
in  alluding  to  which  I  am  aware  that  I  am  traveling  beyond  my  proper 
province.  An  omniscient  Creator  must  have  foreseen  every  consequence  which 
results  from  the  laws  imposed  by  him.  But  can  it  be  reasonably  maintained 
that  the  Creator  intentionally  ordered,  if  we  use  the  words  in  any  ordinary 
sense,  that  certain  fragments  of  rock  should  assume  certain  shapes  so  that 
the  builder  might  erect  his  edifice?  If  the  various  laws  which  have  determined 
the  shape  of  each  fragment  were  not  predetermined  for  the  builder’s  sake, 
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can  it  be  maintained  with  any  greater  probability  that  he  specially  ordained 
for  the  sake  of  the  breeder  each  of  the  innumerable  variations  in  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants;  —  many  of  these  variations  being  of  no  service  to  man, 
and  not  beneficial,  far  more  often  injurious,  to  the  creatures  themselves? 
Did  he  ordain  that  the  crop  and  tail-feathers  of  the  pigeon  should  vary,  in 
order  that  the  fancier  might  make  his  grotesque  pouter  and  fan-tail  breeds? 
Did  he  cause  the  frame  and  mental  qualities  of  the  dog  to  vary  in  order  that 
a  breed  might  be  formed  of  indomitable  ferocity,  with  jaws  fitted  to  pin  down 
the  bull  for  man’s  brutal  sport?  But  if  we  give  up  the  principle  in  one  case 
—  if  we  do  not  admit  that  the  variations  of  the  primeval  dog  were  inten¬ 
tionally  guided  in  order  that  the  greyhound,  for  instance,  that  perfect  image 
of  symmetry  and  vigor,  might  be  formed  —  no  shadow  of  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  belief  that  variations,  alike  in  nature  and  the  result  of  the 
same  general  laws,  which  have  been  the  groundwork  through  natural  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  formation  of  the  most  perfectly  adapted  animals  in  the  world, 
man  included,  were  intentionally  and  specially  guided.  However  much  we 
may  wish  it,  we  can  hardly  follow  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  his  belief  that 
"  variation  has  been  led  along  certain  beneficial  lines,”  like  a  stream  "  along 
definite  and  useful  lines  of  irrigation.”  If  we  assume  that  each  particular 
variation  was  from  the  beginning  of  all  time  preordained,  then  that  plasticity 
of  organization  which  leads  to  many  injurious  deviations  of  structure,  as  well 
as  the  redundant  power  of  reproduction  which  inevitably  leads  to  a  struggle 
for  existence,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  the  natural  selection  or  survival  of 
the  fittest  —  must  appear  to  us  superfluous  laws  of  Nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  ordains  everything  and  fore¬ 
sees  everything.  Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  as  insoluble 
as  is  that  of  free-will  and  predestination. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES 
From  '  The  Descent  of  Man  ’ 

THE  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  work  —  namely,  that  man  is 
descended  from  some  lowly  organized  form  —  will,  I  regret  to  think, 
be  highly  distasteful  to  many  persons.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  we  are  descended  from  barbarians.  The  astonishment  which  I  felt 
on  first  seeing  a  party  of  Fuegians  on  a  wild  and  broken  shore  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  me,  for  the  reflection  at  once  rushed  into  my  mind  —  Such 
were  our  ancestors.  These  men  were  absolutely  naked  and  bedaubed  with 
paint.  .  .  .  They  possessed  hardly  any  arts,  and  like  wild  animals,  lived 
on  what  they  could  catch;  they  had  no  government,  and  were  merciless  to 
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everyone  not  of  their  own  small  tribe.  He  who  has  seen  a  savage  in  his  native 
land  will  not  feel  much  shame  if  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  blood  of 
some  more  humble  creature  flows  in  his  veins.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
as  soon  be  descended  from  that  heroic  little  monkey  who  braved  his  dreaded 
enemy  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  keeper;  or  from  that  old  baboon  who, 
descending  from  the  mountains,  carried  away  in  triumph  his  young  comrade 
from  a  crowd  of  astonished  dogs  —  as  from  a  savage  who  delights  to  torture 
his  enemies,  offers  up  bloody  sacrifices,  practises  infanticide  without  remorse, 
treats  his  wives  like  slaves,  knows  no  decency,  and  is  haunted  by  the  grossest 
superstitions. 

Man  may  be  excused  for  feeling  some  pride  at  having  risen,  though  not 
through  his  own  exertions,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  organic  scale;  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  thus  risen,  instead  of  having  been  aboriginally  placed 
there,  may  give  him  hopes  for  a  still  higher  destiny  in  the  distant  future.  But 
we  are  not  here  concerned  with  hopes  or  fears,  only  with  the  truth  as  far  as 
our  reason  allows  us  to  discover  it.  I  have  given  the  evidence  to  the  best  of 
my  ability;  and  we  must  acknowledge,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  Man  with  all 
his  noble  qualities,  with  sympathy  which  feels  for  the  most  debased,  with 
benevolence  which  extends  not  only  to  other  men  but  to  the  humblest  living 
creature,  with  his  godlike  intellect  which  has  penetrated  into  the  movements 
and  constitution  of  the  solar  system  —  with  all  these  exalted  powers,  Man 
still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly  origin. 


ATROPHY  OF  ESTHETIC  TASTE 
From  '  Life  and  Letters  ’ 

I  HAVE  said  that  in  one  respect  my  mind  has  changed  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  beyond  it,  poetry  of 
many  kinds,  such  as  the  works  of  Milton,  Gray,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  gave  me  great  pleasure;  and  even  as  a  schoolboy  I 
took  intense  delight  in  Shakespeare,  especially  in  the  historical  plays.  I  have 
also  said  that  formerly  pictures  gave  me  considerable,  and  music  very  great 
delight.  But  now  for  many  years  I  cannot  endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry: 
I  have  tried  lately  to  read  Shakespeare,  and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that 
it  nauseated  me.  I  have  also  almost  lost  my  taste  for  pictures  or  music.  Music 
generally  sets  me  thinking  too  energetically  on  what  I  have  been  at  work  on, 
instead  of  giving  me  pleasure.  I  retain  some  taste  for  fine  scenery,  but  it 
does  not  cause  me  the  exquisite  delight  which  it  formerly  did.  On  the  other 
hand,  novels  which  are  works  of  the  imagination,  though  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  have  been  for  years  a  wonderful  relief  and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  often 
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bless  all  novelists.  A  surprising  number  have  been  read  aloud  to  me,  and  I 
like  all  if  moderately  good,  and  if  they  do  not  end  unhappily  —  against  which 
a  law  ought  to  be  passed.  A  novel,  according  to  my  taste,  does  not  come  into 
the  first  class  unless  it  contains  some  person  whom  one  can  thoroughly  love, 
and  if  a  pretty  woman,  all  the  better. 

This  curious  and  lamentable  loss  of  the  higher  esthetic  tastes  is  all  the 
odder,  as  books  on  history,  biographies,  and  travels  (independently  of  any 
scientific  facts  which  they  may  contain),  and  essays  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
interest  me  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  My  mind  seems  to  have  become  a  kind 
of  machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts;  but 
why  this  should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  alone  on 
which  the  higher  tastes  depend,  I  cannot  conceive.  A  man  with  a  mind  more 
highly  organized  or  better  constituted  than  mine  would  not,  I  suppose,  have 
thus  suffered:  and  if  I  had  to  live  my  life  again,  I  would  have  made  a  rule 
to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  every  week;  for 
perhaps  the  parts  of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would  thus  have  been  kept  active 
through  use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly 
be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by 
enfeebling  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature. 


RELIGIOUS  VIEWS 
From  'Life  and  Letters’ 

WHILST  on  board  the  Beagle  I  was  quite  orthodox,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  being  heartily  laughed  at  by  several  of  the  officers  (though 
themselves  orthodox)  for  quoting  the  Bible  as  an  unanswerable 
authority  on  some  point  of  morality.  I  suppose  it  was  the  novelty  of  the 
argument  that  amused  them.  But  I  had  gradually  come  by  this  time  —  i.e., 
1836  to  1839  —  to  see  that  the  Old  Testament  was  no  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  The  question  then  continually  rose 
before  my  mind  and  would  not  be  banished  —  is  it  credible  that  if  God  were 
now  to  make  a  revelation  to  the  Hindoos,  he  would  permit  it  to  be  connected 
with  the  belief  in  Vishnu,  Siva,  etc.,  as  Christianity  is  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament?  This  appeared  to  me  utterly  incredible. 

By  further  reflecting  that  the  clearest  evidence  would  be  requisite  to  make 
any  sane  man  believe  in  the  miracles  by  which  Christianity  is  supported  — 
and  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  the  more  incredible 
do  miracles  become  —  that  the  men  at  that  time  were  ignorant  and  credulous 
to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  by  us  —  that  the  Gospels  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  written  simultaneously  with  the  events  —  that  they  differ 
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in  many  important  details,  far  too  important,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be 
admitted  as  the  usual  inaccuracies  of  eye-witnesses;  —  by  such  reflections  as 
these,  which  I  give  not  as  having  the  least  novelty  or  value,  but  as  they  in¬ 
fluenced  me  —  I  gradually  came  to  disbelieve  in  Christianity  as  a  divine 
revelation.  The  fact  that  many  false  religions  have  spread  over  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  like  wild-fire  had  some  weight  with  me. 

But  I  was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  my  belief;  I  feel  sure  of  this,  for  I 
can  well  remember  often  and  often  inventing  day-dreams  of  old  letters  be¬ 
tween  distinguished  Romans,  and  manuscripts  being  discovered  at  Pompeii 
or  elsewhere,  which  confirmed  in  the  most  striking  manner  all  that  was 
written  in  the  Gospels.  But  I  found  it  more  and  more  difficult,  with  free 
scope  given  to  my  imagination,  to  invent  evidence  which  would  suffice  to 
convince  me.  Thus  disbelief  crept  over  me  at  a  very  slow  rate,  but  was  at 
last  complete.  The  rate  was  so  slow  that  I  felt  no  distress. 

Although  I  did  not  think  much  about  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  until 
a  considerably  later  period  of  my  life,  I  will  here  give  the  vague  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  been  driven.  The  old  argument  from  design  in  Nature,  as 
given  by  Paley,  which  formerly  seemed  to  me  so  conclusive,  fails,  now  that 
the  law  of  natural  selection  has  been  discovered.  We  can  no  longer  argue 
that  for  instance  the  beautiful  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell  must  have  been  made 
by  an  intelligent  being,  like  the  hinge  of  a  door  by  man.  There  seems  to  be 
no  more  design  in  the  variability  of  organic  beings,  and  in  the  action  of 
natural  selection,  than  in  the  course  which  the  wind  blows.  But  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  subject  at  the  end  of  my  book  on  the  'Variations  of  Domesticated 
Animals  and  Plants  ’  ;  and  the  argument  there  given  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  been  answered. 

But  passing  over  the  endless  beautiful  adaptations  which  we  everywhere 
meet  with,  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  the  generally  beneficent  arrangement 
of  the  world  be  accounted  for?  Some  writers  indeed  are  so  much  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  suffering  in  the  world,  that  they  doubt,  if  we  look  to  all 
sentient  beings,  whether  there  is  more  of  misery  or  of  happiness;  whether 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  a  good  or  bad  one.  According  to  my  judgment  happi¬ 
ness  decidedly  prevails,  though  this  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove.  If  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion  be  granted,  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  effects  which 
we  might  expect  from  natural  selection.  If  all  the  individuals  of  any  species 
were  habitually  to  suffer  to  an  extreme  degree,  they  would  neglect  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  kind;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  ever,  or  at 
least  often,  occurred.  Some  other  considerations  moreover  lead  to  the  belief 
that  all  sentient  beings  have  been  formed  so  as  to  enjoy,  as  a  general  rule, 
happiness. 

Everyone  who  believes  as  I  do,  that  all  the  corporeal  and  mental  organs 
(excepting  those  which  are  neither  advantageous  nor  disadvantageous  to  the 
possessor)  of  all  beings  have  been  developed  through  natural  selection,  or 
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the  survival  of  the  fittest,  together  with  use  or  habit,  will  admit  that  these 
organs  have  been  formed  so  that  their  possessors  may  compete  successfully 
with  other  beings,  and  thus  increase  in  number.  Now  an  animal  may  be  led 
to  pursue  that  course  of  action  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  species  by 
suffering,  such  as  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  and  fear;  or  by  pleasure,  as  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  in  the  propagation  of  the  species,  etc.;  or  by  both  means 
combined,  as  in  the  search  for  food.  But  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind,  if 
long  continued,  causes  depression  and  lessens  the  power  of  action,  yet  is 
well  adapted  to  make  a  creature  guard  itself  against  any  great  or  sudden 
evil.  Pleasurable  sensations,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  long  continued  with¬ 
out  any  depressing  effect;  on  the  contrary,  they  stimulate  the  whole  system 
to  increased  action.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  most  or  all  sentient  beings 
have  been  developed  in  such  a  manner,  through  natural  selection,  that  pleasur¬ 
able  sensations  serve  as  their  habitual  guides.  We  see  this  in  the  pleasure  from 
exertion,  even  occasionally  from  great  exertion  of  the  body  or  mind  —  in 
the  pleasure  of  our  daily  meals,  and  especially  in  the  pleasure  derived  from 
sociability,  and  from  loving  our  families.  The  sum  of  such  pleasures  as  these, 
which  are  habitual  or  frequently  recurrent,  give,  as  I  can  hardly  doubt,  to 
most  sentient  beings  an  excess  of  happiness  over  misery,  although  many 
occasionally  suffer  much.  Such  suffering  is  quite  compatible  with  the  belief 
in  natural  selection,  which  is  not  perfect  in  its  action,  but  tends  only  to  render 
each  species  as  successful  as  possible  in  the  battle  for  life  with  other  species, 
in  wonderfully  complex  and  changing  circumstances. 

That  there  is  much  suffering  in  the  world,  no  one  disputes.  Some  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  this  with  reference  to  man  by  imagining  that  it  serves  for 
his  moral  improvement.  But  the  number  of  men  in  the  world  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  all  other  sentient  beings,  and  they  often  suffer  greatly 
without  any  moral  improvement.  This  very  old  argument  from  the  existence 
of  suffering  against  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause  seems  to  me 
a  strong  one;  whereas,  as  just  remarked,  the  presence  of  much  suffering  agrees 
well  with  the  view  that  all  organic  beings  have  been  developed  through  vari¬ 
ation  and  natural  selection. 

At  the  present  day,  the  most  usual  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  God  is  drawn  from  the  deep  inward  conviction  and  feelings  which 
are  experienced  by  most  persons. 

Formerly  I  was  led  by  feelings  such  as  those  just  referred  to  (although 
I  do  not  think  that  the  religious  sentiment  was  ever  strongly  developed  in 
me) ,  to  the  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  In  my  Journal  I  wrote  that  whilst  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandeur  of  a  Brazilian  forest,  "it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  higher  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  devotion,  which  fill  and 
elevate  the  mind.”  I  well  remember  my  conviction  that  there  is  more  in  man 
than  the  mere  breath  of  his  body.  But  now  the  grandest  scenes  would  not 
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cause  any  such  convictions  and  feelings  to  rise  in  my  mind.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  become  color-blind,  and  the  universal  be¬ 
lief  by  men  of  the  existence  of  redness  makes  my  present  loss  of  perception 
of  not  the  least  value  as  evidence.  This  argument  would  be  a  valid  one  if  all 
men  of  all  races  had  the  same  inward  conviction  of  the  existence  of  one  God; 
but  we  know  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Therefore  I  cannot  see 
that  such  inward  convictions  and  feelings  are  of  any  weight  as  evidence  of 
what  really  exists.  The  state  of  mind  which  grand  scenes  formerly  excited  in 
me,  and  which  was  intimately  connected  with  a  belief  in  God,  did  not  essen¬ 
tially  differ  from  that  which  is  often  called  the  sense  of  sublimity;  and  how¬ 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  the  genesis  of  this  sense,  it  can  hardly  be 
advanced  as  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  any  more  than  the  power¬ 
ful  though  vague  and  similar  feelings  excited  by  music. 

With  respect  to  immortality,  nothing  shows  me  [so  clearly]  how  strong 
and  almost  instinctive  a  belief  it  is,  as  the  consideration  of  the  view  now  held 
by  most  physicists,  namely,  that  the  sun  with  all  the  planets  will  in  time  grow 
too  cold  for  life,  unless  indeed  some  great  body  dashes  into  the  sun,  and 
thus  gives  it  fresh  life.  Believing  as  I  do  that  man  in  the  distant  future  will 
be  a  far  more  perfect  creature  than  he  now  is,  it  is  an  intolerable  thought  that 
he  and  all  other  sentient  beings  are  doomed  to  complete  annihilation  after 
such  long-continued  slow  progress.  To  those  who  fully  admit  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  the  destruction  of  our  world  will  not  appear  so  dreadful. 

Another  source  of  conviction  in  the  existence  of  God,  connected  with  the 
reason,  and  not  with  the  feelings,  impresses  me  as  having  much  more  weight. 
This  follows  from  the  extreme  difficulty  or  rather  impossibility  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  this  immense  and  wonderful  universe,  including  man,  with  his  capacity 
of  looking  far  backward  and  far  into  futurity,  as  the  result  of  blind  chance 
or  necessity.  When  thus  reflecting  I  feel  compelled  to  look  to  a  First  Cause, 
having  an  intelligent  mind  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  of  man;  and  I 
deserve  to  be  called  a  Theist.  This  conclusion  was  strong  in  my  mind  about 
the  time,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  when  I  wrote  the  '  Origin  of  Species  ’ ; 
and  it  is  since  that  time  that  it  has  very  gradually,  with  many  fluctuations, 
become  weaker.  But  then  arises  the  doubt:  Can  the  mind  of  man,  which  has, 
as  I  fully  believe,  been  developed  from  a  mind  as  low  as  that  possessed  by 
the  lowest  animals,  be  trusted  when  it  draws  such  grand  conclusions? 

I  cannot  pretend  to  throw  the  least  light  on  such  abstruse  problems.  The 
mystery  of  the  beginning  of  all  things  is  insoluble  by  us;  and  I  for  one  must 
be  content  to  remain  an  Agnostic. 


JOHN  TYNDALL 

JOHN  TYNDALL  was  born  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland, 
August  21,  1820.  His  early  education  he  got  at  home,  and  at  the  school 
in  his  native  town;  in  1839  he  became  civil  assistant  to  a  division  of  the 
ordnance  survey,  and  from  1844  to  1847  was  a  railway  engineer  at  Man¬ 
chester.  In  1848,  desirous  of  further  scientific  study,  he  went  to  Germany 
and  heard  the  Marburg  lectures  of  Bunsen  and  Knoblauch,  working  in  the 
laboratory  and  making  original  investigations  in  magnetism.  He  secured  his 
doctorate  in  1850;  and  after  more  study  in  Berlin  returned  to  England,  where 
the  publication  of  his  scientific  discoveries  brought  him  a  fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1853  he  was,  on  the  proposal  of  Faraday,  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  for  more  than  thirty  years,  becoming  its  superintendent  in  1867 
and  not  retiring  until  1887. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  long  career,  from  its  inception  as  a  teacher  and  in¬ 
vestigator,  was  one  of  fruitful  discovery  in  the  realm  of  physics  and  of  bril¬ 
liant  exposition  of  scientific  principles.  The  scientific  phenomena  of  glaciers 
interested  him  for  many  years,  and  from  1856  to  his  death  he  visited  the  Alps 
every  season  —  the  initial  journey  was  in  company  with  Huxley  —  and  made 
studies,  the  deductions  from  which  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  books  very 
enjoyable  in  point  of  literary  value.  'Mountaineering  in  1861’  and  'Hours 
of  Exercise  in  the  Alps’  (1871)  are  typical  of  this  class.  The  publications 
of  Tyndall  also  include  a  large  number  of  more  technical  treatises,  adding 
substantially  to  his  reputation  as  a  physicist,  and  to  the  advancement  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  in  the  field  of  his  election.  In  1872  he  made  a  successful  lecture 
tour  in  the  United  States;  and  devoted  the  proceeds  to  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  students  doing  original  research  in  sciences. 
Degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Oxford,  the  latter  in  spite  of  a  protest  that  he  taught  materialism. 

Tyndall  was  a  man  of  marked  force  of  character,  unswerving  in  his  loyalty 
to  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  gifted  with  lucidity,  vigor,  and  eloquence  in  the 
presentation  of  scientific  principles.  His  literary  quality  is  of  the  high  order 
also  to  be  found  in  the  English  Huxley  or  the  German  Haeckel.  His  Belfast 
Address  in  1874,  as  president  of  the  British  Association  —  which  made  a 
sensation  as  a  bold,  clear,  uncompromising  statement  of  the  position  of  con¬ 
temporary  scientists  —  is  a  masterly  survey  and  summary  of  scientific  prog¬ 
ress,  and  very  noble  in  its  spirit  and  expression.  The  closing  portion  is  quoted 
below.  A  careful  reading  of  the  whole  address  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
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speaker  from  the  charge  of  being  a  materialist  in  any  strict  sense,  for  he 
distinctly  disclaims  that  creed;  confessing  the  mystery  of  the  source  of  all 
life  to  be  insoluble  for  the  man  of  science,  and  giving  full  credit  to  the  in¬ 
tuitional  and  creative  faculties  as  authoritative  within  their  province.  The 
fairness  of  mind  and  breadth  of  vision,  together  with  the  literary  merit,  dis¬ 
played  in  this  address,  make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  deliverances  upon 
science  by  a  scholar  of  the  time. 

Professor  Tyndall  died  at  Haslemere,  Surrey,  December  4,  1893,  from 
an  overdose  of  chloral  accidentally  administered  by  his  wife. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  SCIENCE 
From  the  Belfast  Address 

TRACE  the  line  of  life  backwards,  and  see  it  approaching  more  and 
more  to  what  we  call  the  purely  physical  condition.  We  come  at 
length  to  those  organisms  which  I  have  compared  to  drops  of  oil 
suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  We  reach  the  protogenes  of 
Haeckel,  in  which  we  have  "  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  al¬ 
bumen  only  by  its  finely  granular  character.”  Can  we  pause  here?  We  break 
a  magnet  and  find  two  poles  in  each  of  its  fragments.  We  continue  the  process 
of  breaking;  but  however  small  the  parts,  each  carries  with  it,  though  en¬ 
feebled,  the  polarity  of  the  whole.  And  when  we  can  break  no  longer,  we 
prolong  the  intellectual  vision  to  the  polar  molecules.  Are  we  not  urged  to  do 
something  similar  in  the  case  of  life?  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to  close  to 
some  extent  with  Lucretius,  when  he  affirms  that  "  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all 
things  spontaneously  of  herself,  without  the  meddling  of  the  gods  ”  ?  or  with 
Bruno,  when  he  declares  that  Matter  is  not  "  that  mere  empty  capacity  which 
philosophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal  mother,  who  brings 
forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb  ”  ?  Believing  as  I  do  in  the 
continuity  of  nature,  I  cannot  stop  abruptly  where  our  microscopes  cease  to 
be  of  use.  Here  the  vision  of  the  mind  authoritatively  supplements  the  vision 
of  the  eye.  By  an  intellectual  necessity  I  cross  the  boundary  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  Matter  —  which  we,  in  our  ignorance 
of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its 
Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium  —  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
form  of  life  can  be  developed  out  of  matter,  without  demonstrable  ante¬ 
cedent  life,  my  reply  is  that  evidence  considered  perfectly  conclusive  by  many 
has  been  adduced;  and  that,  were  some  of  us  who  have  pondered  this  ques- 
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tion  to  follow  a  very  common  example,  and  accept  testimony  because  it  falls 
in  with  our  belief,  we  also  should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence  referred 
to.  But  there  is  in  the  true  man  of  science  a  wish  stronger  than  the  wish  to 
have  his  beliefs  upheld  —  namely,  the  wish  to  have  them  true;  and  this 
stronger  wish  causes  him  to  reject  the  most  plausible  support  if  he  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  is  vitiated  by  error.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  as  having  studied 
this  question,  believing  the  evidence  offered  in  favor  of  "  spontaneous  gener¬ 
ation  ”  to  be  thus  vitiated,  cannot  accept  it.  They  know  full  well  that  the 
chemist  now  prepares  from  inorganic  matter  a  vast  array  of  substances  which 
were  some  time  ago  regarded  as  the  sole  products  of  vitality.  They  are  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  structural  power  of  matter  as  evidenced  in  the 
phenomena  of  crystallization.  They  can  justify  scientifically  their  belief  in 
its  potency,  under  the  proper  conditions,  to  produce  organisms.  But  in  reply 
to  your  question,  they  will  frankly  admit  their  inability  to  point  to  any  satis¬ 
factory  experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  developed  save  from  demonstrable 
antecedent  life.  As  already  indicated,  they  draw  the  line  from  the  highest 
organisms  through  lower  ones  down  to  the  lowest;  and  it  is  the  prolongation 
of  this  line  by  the  intellect  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  that  leads  them 
to  the  conclusion  which  Bruno  so  boldly  enunciated. 

The  "  materialism  ”  here  professed  may  be  vastly  different  from  what  you 
suppose,  and  I  therefore  crave  your  gracious  patience  to  the  end.  "  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  external  world,”  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  is  the  great  battle-ground  of 
metaphysics.”  Mill  himself  reduces  external  phenomena  to  "  possibilities  of 
sensation.”  Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  made  time  and  space  "  forms  ”  of  our 
own  intuitions.  Fichte,  having  first  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  proved  himself  to  be  a  mere  link  in  that  chain  of  eternal  causation  which 
holds  so  rigidly  in  nature,  violently  broke  the  chain  by  making  nature,  and 
all  that  it  inherits,  an  apparition  of  his  own  mind.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  combat  such  notions.  For  when  I  say  I  see  you,  and  that  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  about  it,  the  reply  is,  that  what  I  am  really  conscious  of  is 
an  affection  of  my  own  retina.  And  if  I  urge  that  I  can  check  my  sight  of 
you  by  touching  you,  the  retort  would  be  that  I  am  equally  trangressing  the 
limits  of  fact;  for  what  I  am  really  conscious  of  is,  not  that  you  are  there, 
but  that  the  nerves  of  my  hand  have  undergone  a  change.  All  we  hear, 
and  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell,  are,  it  would  be  urged,  mere  vari¬ 
ations  of  our  own  condition,  beyond  which,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair’s- 
breadth,  we  cannot  go.  That  anything  answering  to  our  impressions  exists 
outside  of  ourselves  is  not  a  fact,  but  an  inference,  to  which  all  validity  would 
be  denied  by  an  idealist  like  Berkeley,  or  by  a  sceptic  like  Hume.  Herbert 
Spencer  takes  another  line.  With  him,  as  with  the  uneducated  man,  there 
is  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  But  he  differs 
from  the  uneducated,  who  think  that  the  world  really  is  what  consciousness 
represents  it  to  be.  Our  states  of  consciousness  are  mere  symbols  of  an  outside 
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entity,  which  produces  them  and  determines  the  order  of  their  succession, 
but  the  real  nature  of  which  we  can  never  know.  In  fact,  the  whole  process 
of  evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a  Power  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the 
intellect  of  man.  As  little  in  our  day  as  in  the  days  of  Job  can  man  by 
searching  find  this  Power  out.  Considered  fundamentally,  then,  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  an  insoluble  mystery  that  life  on  earth  is  evolved,  species  dif¬ 
ferentiated,  and  mind  unfolded,  from  their  prepotent  elements  in  the  un¬ 
measurable  past.  There  is,  you  will  observe,  no  very  rank  materialism  here. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  consists,  not  in  an  experimental 
demonstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly  accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof), 
but  in  its  general  harmony  with  scientific  thought. 

From  contrast,  moreover,  it  derives  enormous  relative  strength.  On  the  one 
side,  we  have  a  theory  (if  it  could  with  any  propriety  be  so  called)  derived, 
as  were  the  theories  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  not  from 
the  study  of  nature,  but  from  the  observation  of  men  —  a  theory  which  con¬ 
verts  the  Power  whose  garment  is  seen  in  the  visible  universe  into  an  artif¬ 
icer,  fashioned  after  the  human  model,  and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as  a 
man  is  seen  to  act.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  conception  that  all  we  see 
around  us,  and  all  we  feel  within  us  —  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature  as 
well  as  those  of  the  human  mind  —  have  their  unsearchable  roots  in  a 
cosmical  life  (if  I  dare  apply  the  term),  an  infinitesimal  span  of  which  is 
offered  to  the  investigation  of  man.  And  even  this  span  is  only  knowable 
in  part.  We  can  trace  the  development  of  a  nervous  system,  and  correlate  with 
it  the  parallel  phenomena  of  sensation  and  thought.  We  see  with  undoubting 
certainty  that  they  go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  the 
moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connection  between  them.  An  Archi¬ 
medean  fulcrum  is  here  required  which  the  human  mind  cannot  command; 
and  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  to  borrow  a  comparison  from  an  illus¬ 
trious  friend  of  mine,  is  like  the  effort  of  a  man  trying  to  lift  himself  by  his 
own  waistband.  All  that  has  been  here  said  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
this  fundamental  truth.  When  "  nascent  senses  ”  are  spoken  of,  when  "  the 
differentiation  of  a  tissue  at  first  vaguely  sensitive  all  over  ”  is  spoken  of, 
and  when  these  processes  are  associated  with  "  the  modification  of  an  organ¬ 
ism  by  its  environment,”  the  same  parallelism,  without  contact  or  even  ap¬ 
proach  to  contact,  is  implied.  Man  the  object  is  separated  by  an  impassable 
gulf  from  man  the  subject.  There  is  no  motor  energy  in  intellect  to  carry 
it  without  logical  rupture  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  derives  man  in  his  totality  from  .the 
interaction  of  organism  and  environment  through  countless  ages  past.  The 
human  understanding,  for  example  —  that  faculty  which  Spencer  has  turned 
so  skilfully  round  upon  its  own  antecedents  —  is  itself  a  result  of  the  play 
between  organism  and  environment  through  cosmic  ranges  of  time.  Never 
surely  did  prescription  plead  so  irresistible  a  claim.  But  then  it  comes  to  pass 
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that,  over  and  above  his  understanding,  there  are  many  other  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  man  whose  prescriptive  rights  are  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  the 
understanding  itself.  It  is  a  result,  for  example,  of  the  play  of  organism  and 
environment,  that  sugar  is  sweet  and  that  aloes  are  bitter,  that  the  smell  of 
henbane  differs  from  the  perfume  of  a  rose.  Such  facts  of  consciousness  (for 
which,  by  the  way,  no  adequate  reason  has  yet  been  rendered)  are  quite  as 
old  as  the  understanding;  and  many  other  things  can  boast  an  equally  ancient 
origin.  Spencer  at  one  place  refers  to  that  most  powerful  of  passions,  the 
amatory  passion,  as  one  which  when  it  first  occurs  is  antecedent  to  all  relative 
experience  whatever;  and  we  may  pass  its  claim  as  being  at  least  as  ancient 
and  valid  as  that  of  the  understanding.  Then  there  are  such  things  woven 
into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feelings  of  awe,  reverence,  wonder;  and  not 
alone  the  sexual  love  just  referred  to,  but  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  physical, 
and  moral,  in  nature,  poetry,  and  art.  There  is  also  that  deep-set  feeling,  which 
since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  and  probably  for  ages  prior  to  all  history, 
incorporated  itself  in  the  religions  of  the  world.  You  who  have  escaped  from 
these  religions  into  the  high-and-dry  light  of  the  intellect  may  deride  them; 
but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form  merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the 
immovable  basis  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  nature  of  man.  To  yield 
this  sentiment  reasonable  satisfaction  is  the  problem  of  problems  at  the  present 
hour.  And  grotesque  in  relation  to  scientific  culture  as  many  of  the  religions  of 
the  world  have  been  and  are  —  dangerous,  nay  destructive,  to  the  dearest 
privileges  of  freemen  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been,  and  would, 
if  they  could,  be  again  —  it  will  be  wise  to  recognize  them  as  the  forms  of 
a  force,  mischievous  if  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  knowledge , 
over  which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  of  being  guided  to  noble  issues 
in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper  and  elevated  sphere. 

All  religious  theories,  schemes,  and  systems,  which  embrace  notions  of  cos¬ 
mogony,  or  which  otherwise  reach  into  the  domain  of  science,  must,  in  so  jar 
as  they  do  this,  submit  to  the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all  thought 
of  controlling  it.  Acting  otherwise  proved  disastrous  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
simply  fatuous  today.  Every  system  which  would  escape  the  fate  of  an  organ¬ 
ism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to  its  environment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  growth  of  knowledge  demands.  When  this  truth  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  taken  in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  exclusiveness  diminished,  things  now 
deemed  essential  will  be  dropped,  and  elements  now  rejected  will  be  assimi¬ 
lated.  The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point;  and  as  long  as  dogmatism, 
fanaticism,  and  intolerance  are  kept  out,  various  modes  of  leverage  may  be 
employed  to  raise  life  to  a  higher  level.  Science  itself  not  unfrequently  derives 
a  motive  power  from  an  ultra-scientific  source.  Whewell  speaks  of  enthusiasm 
of  temper  as  a  hindrance  to  science;  but  he  means  the  enthusiasm  of  weak 
heads.  There  is  a  strong  and  resolute  enthusiasm  in  which  science  finds  an 
ally;  and  it  is  to  the  lowering  of  this  fire,  rather  than  to  the  diminution  of 
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intellectual  insight,  that  the  lessening  productiveness  of  men  of  science  in 
their  mature  years  is  to  be  ascribed.  Buckle  sought  to  detach  intellectual 
achievement  from  moral  force.  He  gravely  erred;  for  without  moral  force 
to  whip  it  into  action,  the  achievements  of  the  intellect  would  be  poor  indeed. 

It  has  been  said  that  science  divorces  itself  from  literature;  but  the  state¬ 
ment,  like  so  many  others,  arises  from  lack  of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the 
least  technical  writings  of  its  leaders  —  of  its  Helmholtz,  its  Huxley,  and  its 
Du  Bois-Reymond  —  would  show  what  breadth  of  literary  culture  they  com¬ 
mand.  Where  among  modern  writers  can  you  find  their  superiors  in  clearness 
and  vigor  of  literary  style?  Science  desires  not  isolation,  but  freely  combines 
with  every  effort  towards  the  bettering  of  man’s  estate.  Single-handed,  and 
supported  not  by  outward  sympathy  but  by  inward  force,  it  has  built  at  least 
one  great  wing  of  the  many-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his  totality  de¬ 
mands.  And  if  rough  walls  and  protruding  rafter-ends  indicate  that  on  one 
side  the  edifice  is  still  incomplete,  it  is  only  by  wise  combination  of  the  parts 
required,  with  those  already  irrevocably  built,  that  we  can  hope  for  complete¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  necessary  incongruity  between  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  moral  glow  of  Socrates,  which  we  all  feel 
by  ignition,  has  in  it  nothing  incompatible  with  the  physics  of  Anaxagoras 
which  he  so  much  scorned,  but  which  he  would  hardly  scorn  today. 

And  here  I  am  reminded  of  one  amongst  us,  hoary  but  still  strong,  whose 
prophet-voice  some  thirty  years  ago,  far  more  than  any  other  of  his  age,  un¬ 
locked  whatever  of  life  and  nobleness  lay  latent  in  its  most  gifted  minds; 
one  fit  to  stand  beside  Socrates  or  the  Maccabean  Eleazar,  and  to  dare  and 
suffer  all  that  they  suffered  and  dared  —  fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Fichte,  "  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue 
in  the  grove  of  Academe.”  With  a  capacity  to  grasp  physical  principles  which 
his  friend  Goethe  did  not  possess,  and  which  even  total  lack  of  exercise  has 
not  been  able  to  reduce  to  atrophy,  it  is  the  world’s  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  years,  did  not  open  his  mind  and  sympathies  to  science,  and  make  its 
conclusions  a  portion  of  his  message  to  mankind.  Marvelously  endowed  as  he 
was,  equally  equipped  on  the  side  of  the  heart  and  of  the  understanding,  he 
might  have  done  much  towards  teaching  us  how  to  reconcile  the  claims  of 
both,  and  to  enable  them  in  coming  times  to  dwell  together  in  unity  of  spirit, 
and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With  more  time  or  greater  strength  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  what  has  been  here  said  might  have  been  better  said,  while  worthy 
matters  here  omitted  might  have  received  fit  expression.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  material  deviation  from  the  views  set  forth.  As  regards  myself,  they 
are  not  the  growth  of  a  day;  and  as  regards  you,  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know  the  environment  which,  with  or  without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  sur¬ 
rounding  you,  and  in  relation  to  which  seme  adjustment  on  your  part  may 
be  necessary.  A  hint  of  Hamlet’s,  however,  teaches  us  all  how  the  troubles 
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of  common  life  may  be  ended;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me 
to  purchase  intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intellectual  death.  The  world 
is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description;  nor  is  it  wanting  in  persons  who 
seek  their  shelter,  and  try  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  The  unstable 
and  the  weak  will  yield  to  this  persuasion,  and  they  to  whom  repose  is  sweeter 
than  the  truth.  But  I  would  exhort  you  to  refuse  the  offered  shelter,  and  to 
scorn  the  base  repose;  to  accept,  if  the  choice  be  forced  upon  you,  com¬ 
motion  before  stagnation,  the  leap  of  the  torrent  before  the  stillness  of  the 
swamp. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  I  have  touched  on  debatable  questions,  and  led 
you  over  what  will  be  deemed  dangerous  ground;  and  this  partly  with  the 
view  of  telling  you  that  as  regards  these  questions,  science  claims  unrestricted 
right  of  search.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  views  of  Lucretius 
and  Bruno,  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  may  be  wrong.  Here  I  should  agree 
with  you,  deeming  it  indeed  certain  that  these  views  will  undergo  modification. 
But  the  point  is,  that  whether  right  or  wrong,  we  ask  the  freedom  to  discuss 
them.  For  science,  however,  no  exclusive  claim  is  here  made;  you  are  not 
urged  to  erect  it  into  an  idol.  The  inexorable  advance  of  man’s  understanding 
in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  those  unquenchable  claims  of  his  moral  and 
emotional  nature  which  the  understanding  can  never  satisfy,  are  here  equally 
set  forth.  The  world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shakespeare;  not 
only  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael;  not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven;  not  only  a 
Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in  all,  is  human  nature 
whole.  They  are  not  opposed,  but  supplementary;  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  reconcilable.  And  if,  unsatisfied  with  them  all,  the  human  mind,  with 
the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will  turn  to  the  Mystery  from 
which  it  emerged,  seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  unity  to  thought  and 
faith; — so  long  as  this  is  done  not  only  without  intolerance  or  bigotry  of 
any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened  recognition  that  ultimate  fixity  of  con¬ 
ception  is  here  unattainable,  and  that  each  succeeding  age  must  be  held 
free  to  fashion  the  Mystery  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs  —  then,  casting 
aside  all  the  restrictions  of  materialism,  I  would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field  for 
the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  knowing  faculties,  may  be 
called  the  creative  faculties  of  man. 

"  Fill  thy  heart  with  it,”  said  Goethe,  "  and  then  name  it  as  thou  wilt.” 
Goethe  himself  did  this  in  untranslatable  language.  Wordsworth  did  it  in 
words  known  to  all  Englishmen,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  forecast 
and  religious  vitalization  of  the  latest  and  deepest  scientific  truth:  — 

For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity  — 
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Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused , 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts, 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY 


THE  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  the  seventh  child 
of  George  Huxley,  himself  a  seventh  child,  and  was  born  at  Ealing, 
near  London,  May  4,  1825.  His  father  was  one  of  the  masters  in  a 
large  semi-public  school  at  that  place,  kept  by  a  Dr.  Nicholson.  We  know  very 
little  of  this  father,  and  Huxley  himself  in  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch 
has  nothing  to  tell  of  him  except  that  he  passed  on  to  his  son  "  an  inborn 
faculty  for  drawing,  a  hot  temper,  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  un¬ 
friendly  observers  sometimes  called  obstinacy.”  Of  his  mother  he  tells  us 
somewhat  more.  He  inherited  from  her  his  extremely  black  hair  and  eyes, 
his  sallow  complexion,  and  (as  he  fancied)  rapidity  of  thought  and  mother 
wit.  His  school  days  (passed  presumably  in  the  school  at  which  his  father 
was  a  master)  left  on  Huxley  only  a  painful  impression.  He  speaks  of  those 
who  were  over  the  boys  "  caring  about  as  much  for  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  welfare  as  if  they  were  baby-farmers.”  When  he  was  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen,  he  wished  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer;  but  a  medical  brother-in- 
law  (Dr.  Salt)  took  him  in  hand,  and  he  commenced  at  this  early  age  the 
study  of  medicine.  Eventually  he  went  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  passed 
the  first  M.B.  examination  of  the  University  of  London.  He  read  hard  all 
kinds  of  literature  —  novels,  philosophy,  history.  The  one  of  his  teachers  who 
really  interested  him,  and  for  whom  he  cherished  ever  after  a  warm  regard, 
was  Wharton  Jones,  lecturer  on  physiology,  and  surgeon-oculist. 

Stern  necessity  compelled  young  Huxley,  as  soon  as  his  medical  course  was 
over,  to  seek  at  once,  even  before  he  was  one-and-twenty,  some  post  or  em¬ 
ployment.  We  know  nothing  of  his  relatives  at  this  time,  nor  to  what  extent 
they  assisted  him.  Apparently  he  stood  alone  and  decided  for  himself.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  fellow-student,  now  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Huxley  in  1846  ap¬ 
plied  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Navy.  In  two  months  more 
he  was  examined  and  admitted,  and  was  in  attendance  at  the  naval  hospital 
at  Haslar  under  the  care  of  that  fine  old  naturalist  and  Arctic  voyager,  Sir 
John  Richardson. 

Sir  John  Richardson  took  note  of  young  Huxley,  and  instead  of  sending 
him  off  to  the  fevers  of  the  Gold  Coast,  procured  him  the  post  of  assistant 
surgeon  on  the  surveying  ship  Rattlesnake,  under  Captain  Owen  Stanley, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  surgeon  who  took  some  interest  in  science. 
The  four  years  spent  by  Huxley  on  the  Rattlesnake,  chiefly  off  the  coast  of 
Australia,  were  fine  training  for  him,  not  only  as  a  naturalist  but  as  a  man. 
He  had  ample  time  to  read,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  vast  store  of 
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literary  knowledge  which  so  often  astonished  his  scientific  colleagues  in  later 
years.  He  also  studied  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  transparent  oceanic 
forms  —  jelly-fish,  salpse,  pelagic  molluscs,  and  worms  —  with  irrepressible 
ardor  and  determination;  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  of  opening  a 
career  in  science  for  himself,  as  with  the  desire  of  satisfying  his  own  curiosity 
and  exercising  his  intellectual  faculties.  One  of  his  most  interesting  studies 
(still  quoted  with  respect)  — namely,  that  on  the  reproduction  of  Pyrosoma, 
the  transparent  phosphorescent  Ascidian  —  was  carried  out  in  his  cabin  at 
night,  with  only  a  tallow  dip  to  illumine  his  microscope,  whilst  a  lively  sea 
caused  the  ship  to  roll  freely. 

The  Rattlesnake  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  year  1850.  Huxley 
found  that  the  scientific  papers  he  had  sent  home  had  already  made  him 
famous.  By  the  aid  of  those  who  valued  the  promise  given  by  his  published 
work,  he  was  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  for  three  years  to  draw  pay  as  a  navy 
surgeon  whilst  devoting  himself  to  the  working  up  of  the  results  of  his 
observations  when  at  sea.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1852  received  one  of  the  Royal  medals  of  the  society.  In 
1853,  however,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  again  to  active  service,  and  boldly 
took  the  alternative  course  of  retiring  from  the  naval  service.  He  found 
himself  without  professional  employment  or  other  resource,  but  trusted  to 
his  pen.  For  a  year  or  so  he  worked  as  a  journalist,  treating  scientific  and 
literary  themes  in  the  weeklies  and  quarterlies,  and  still  finding  energy  to 
carry  on  scientific  investigations  in  histology-  and  in  the  anatomy  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  organisms.  His  opportunity  came  in  1854,  through  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  friend  Edward  Forbes  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Thus  was  set  free  the  post  of  lecturer  on  natural  history  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  which,  together  with  a  special  post  of  "  naturalist  to  the 
Survey,”  was  offered  to  Huxley  by  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche. 

Huxley  accepted  this  post,  worth  £800  a  year,  with  the  intention  of  resign¬ 
ing  it  for  one  related  to  physiology  whenever  such  should  offer.  He  declared  he 
had  no  interest  in  "fossils,”  and  in  later  years  said:  "I  am  afraid  there  is 
very  little  of  the  genuine  naturalist  in  me.  I  never  collected  anything,  and 
species-work  was  always  a  burden  to  me.  What  I  cared  for  was  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  engineering  part  of  the  business,  the  working  out  the  wonderful 
unity  of  plan  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  diverse  living  constructions, 
and  the  modifications  of  similar  apparatus  to  serve  diverse  ends.”  However, 
Huxley  held  this  post  for  thirty-one  years,  and  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
fossils  he  had  at  first  despised.  Amongst  his  most  valuable  scientific  writings 
are  those  which  embody  his  discoveries  as  regards  fossil  animals,  fishes,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  mammals. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Huxley  was  fortunate  to  obtain  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  a  first-rate  post,  worth  nearly  a  thousand  a  year,  in  London,  and  un- 
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burdened  with  any  excessive  duties.  He  had  to  give  during  the  winter  (October 
to  the  end  of  February)  a  course  of  lectures  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  to 
attend  in  his  study  at  the  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street;  but  he  had  not  the  cares 
of  a  laboratory  nor  of  a  collection  to  fritter  away  his  time.  Though  he  had 
devoted  disciples,  he  produced  no  pupils  in  the  sense  in  which  the  German 
professor  produces  them.  He  carried  out  his  researches  alone,  with  his  own 
hands,  as  he  had  done  when  at  sea;  and  no  younger  men  were  the  objects  of 
his  care,  or  were  inspired  and  directed  in  his  workshop.  Consequently  he  was 
able  to  arrange  the  employment  of  his  day  in  his  own  way.  He  wrote  largely 
for  the  press  upon  such  topics  as  belonged  to  his  branch  of  science;  he  lectured 
frequently  in  other  places  besides  Jermyn  Street;  he  took  an  active  and  im¬ 
portant  part  in  various  government  commissions,  to  which  his  official  position 
rendered  it  proper  that  he  should  be  appointed.  A  favorite  audience  for  him 
to  address  was  that  of  the  Royal  Institution,  where  the  members  and  their 
friends,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are  accustomed  to  have  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  science  expounded  to  them  both  by  afternoon  and  evening  lec¬ 
tures.  Though  it  is  incontestably  established  by  his  own  and  others’  testi¬ 
mony  that  Huxley  was  at  first  an  unattractive  lecturer,  he  gradually  developed 
a  marvelous  power  of  lucid  exposition  and  firm  biting  eloquence.  I  should  say 
that  this  had  not  attained  its  full  development  until  he  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  (in  1865),  and  that  his  written  style  developed  pari  passu  with  that  of 
his  oral  discourse. 

As  soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  his  post  in  Jermyn  Street,  Huxley  married 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  in  1847  at  Sydney,  Miss  Henrietta 
O.  Heathorn,  who  survived  him. 

Soon  after  he  returned  from  the  voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Charles  Darwin  in  London,  and  became  a  firm  friend  of  his, 
and  of  the  botanist  Hooker.  Tyndall  he  met  first  in  a  railway  carriage  en  route 
for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich  in  1851,  and  there  and 
then  commenced  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship.  Huxley,  Hooker,  and  Tyn¬ 
dall  became  a  triumvirate  directing  and  determining  the  official  side  of  scien¬ 
tific  life  in  London,  operating  through  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  the  press;  influencing  and  guiding  not  only 
popular  opinion,  but  also  such  scanty  patronage  and  employment  of  scientific 
men  as  the  British  government  permits  itself. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  brief  review,  Huxley’s  life,  after  his  return  from  his 
voyage  in  1850  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  may  be  divided  into  the  four  de- 
cennia  1850-60,  1860-70,  1870-80,  1880-90,  followed  by  the  five  years 
1890-95  which  bring  us  to  his  death.  In  the  first  of  these  Huxley  established 
his  reputation  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  and  its  close  found  him  thoroughly 
in  harness  as  a  palaeontologist  no  less  than  a  microscopist,  the  determined  ex¬ 
ponent  of  new  views  in  zoological  science,  and  with  the  ambition  clearly 
before  him  of  displacing  both  the  personal  influence  and  the  loose  philosophic 
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teachings  of  Richard  Owen,  twenty  years  his  senior  and  enjoying  great  popu¬ 
lar  and  social  authority.  At  the  close  of  this  decade  appeared  the  '  Origin  of 
Species  ’  by  Darwin,  and  a  new  activity  developed  in  Huxley  as  the  de¬ 
fender  and  exponent  of  Darwin’s  views.  On  the  very  day  after  its  publication, 
in  November  1859,  owing  to  a  fortunate  chance  Huxley’s  was  the  pen  which 
reviewed  the  'Origin  of  Species’  in  the  Times.  In  i860  he  gave  a  Friday 
evening  lecture  on  'Species,  Races,  and  their  Origin’  at  the  Royal  Institution; 
and  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association  had  his  famous  en¬ 
counter  with  Samuel  Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  made  a  gross 
and  foolish  attack  upon  Huxley  individually  in  reference  to  his  contention, 
in  opposition  to  Owen,  that  there  was  less  difference  in  structure  between 
man  and  the  higher  apes  than  there  is  between  the  higher  apes  and  the  lower 
monkeys. 

Huxley  was  up  to  this  date  but  little  known  outside  scientific  circles.  Hence¬ 
forward  he  was  recognized  in  London  society  as  a  leader  of  men  in  science, 
and  a  dangerous  swordsman  to  challenge  in  a  public  arena.  In  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  he  gave  six  evening  lectures  to  working-men  on  '  The  Relation 
of  Man  to  the  Lower  Animals’  —  which  appeared  later,  in  1863,  as  an  illus¬ 
trated  volume  entitled  'Man’s  Place  in  Nature.’  In  the  same  year,  1863,  he 
again  addressed  six  lectures  to  working-men,  on  '  Our  Knowledge  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature,’  which  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  from  a  shorthand  reporter’s  transcript.  This  second  series,  like  those 
which  had  preceded  them,  were  attended  by  a  densely  packed  audience  of 
working-men,  who  paid  the  nominal  fee  of  sixpence  only,  for  admission  to  the 
course.  Never  was  there  a  more  rapt  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  never 
were  greater  skill  and  power  in  the  exposition  of  scientific  methods  and  re¬ 
sults  to  such  an  audience  exhibited.  It  was  in  these  lectures  that  Huxley  fully 
realized  the  great  power  with  which  he  was  gifted. 

So  till  the  close  of  his  second  London  decade  he  was  busy  on  the  one  hand 
with  scientific  research  in  palaeontology  —  introducing  new  and  most  im¬ 
portant  views  as  to  the  structure  of  fishes’  fins,  of  reptilia  and  amphibia  and 
of  the  vertebrate  skull,  teaching  his  regular  students  in  Jermyn  Street,  and 
giving  Hunterian  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  at  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons —  and  on  the  other  hand  expounding  by  occasional  lectures,  brief 
courses,  or  weighty  essays,  the  principles  of  Darwinism  and  the  new  doctrine 
of  organic  evolution,  to  a  wider  public. 

In  1870  his  growing  conviction  that  it  lay  in  his  power  not  merely  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  scientific  truth,  but  to  put  the  methods  and  results  of  science  be¬ 
fore  his  fellow-men,  other  than  those  who  were  special  students,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  influence  their  intellectual  life,  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  London  School  Board,  then  first  established.  He 
was  elected,  and  made  himself  felt  in  that  assembly  as  a  man  not  only  acute 
and  learned  but  wise  and  just.  In  1871  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
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Society,  a  post  which  he  retained  until  1880;  and  devoted  no  small  portion 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  position  and  influence 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  just  and  historic  attribute  of  that  society. 

The  enormous  amount  of  varied  intellectual  work  which  now  occupied  his 
brain,  together  with  the  strain  of  so  many  duties  of  such  various  kinds,  at 
last  resulted  in  over-fatigue.  He  took  a  long  holiday  in  Egypt  in  the  winter 
of  1872,  and  returned  refreshed.  Now  he  had  to  organize  his  laboratory  and 
practical  class  in  the  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington  to  which  the  School 
of  Mines  was  removed,  and  where  it  eventually  became  known  as  the  Royal 
College  of  Science.  Addresses,  magazine  articles,  Royal  Commissions,  occu¬ 
pied  him  as  fully  as  before  his  illness:  and  his  visit  in  1876  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  gave  an  address  on  University  Education  at  the  opening  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  three  lectures  on  Evolution  in  New  York, 
was  a  sort  of  royal  progress;  for  everywhere  his  fame  had  spread  as  one  who 
united  profound  scientific  knowledge  with  an  incisive  power  of  speech, 
sparkling  with  wit  such  as  few  men  of  any  kind  of  career  possessed. 

Though  during  this  decade  (1870-80)  Huxley  gave  more  abundantly  of 
his  strength  to  the  delivery  of  scientific  addresses,  and  to  the  writing  of  essays 
on  subjects  so  varied  as  Descartes,  Joseph  Priestley,  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
and  Administrative  Nihilism,  yet  in  it  some  of  his  most  brilliant  scientific 
work  was  accomplished.  His  full  memoir  on  the  Triassic  Crocodile  Stagono- 
lepis  was  published  in  1877,  and  his  memoir  on  Ceratodus  in  1876;  but  most 
remarkable  of  all,  his  book  on  the  crayfish,  which  embodied  in  popular  style 
an  important  study  of  the  crayfishes  of  all  countries,  and  an  important  analysis 
of  the  structure  of  the  gill  plumes  as  evidence  of  affinity  and  separation,  which 
formed  simultaneously  the  subject  of  a  memoir  presented  by  him  to  the 
Zoological  Society. 

About  this  time  (1870-80)  Huxley  became  a  member  of  a  very  remarkable 
society  which  called  itself  the  Metaphysical  Club.  This  club  met  at  irregular 
intervals  to  dine  and  discuss  the  higher  philosophy.  It  was  organized  by  James 
Knowles,  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  review,  and  included  amongst 
its  constant  frequenters  Tennyson,  Froude,  Cardinal  Manning,  Martineau, 
Bishop  MacGee,  and  "  others  of  the  weightier  leaders  of  English  thought.” 

Huxley  rarely  met  Gladstone,  for  whose  mode  of  thought  he  had  a  great 
dislike,  although  he  admired  the  vivacity  and  irrepressible  loquacity  of  the 
veteran  statesman.  I  remember  his  telling  me  of  a  dinner  where  he  had  met 
Gladstone  (towards  the  close  of  the  "eighties”),  and  how  he  complained 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
cessant  discourse  of  Gladstone. 

Of  Ruskin,  Huxley’s  judgment  was  very  severe.  His  invariable  courtesy 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  use  such  terms  in  speaking  of  Ruskin  to  a 
larger  circle;  but  talking  to  me  as  we  were  walking  from  Naples  to  Baise  in 
1872,  he  referred  to  the  author  of  'Modern  Painters’  as  "a  pernicious  idiot.” 
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On  the  same  occasion  he  spoke  with  great  kindliness  of  his  old  antagonist 
Owen,  and  expressed  warm  admiration  for  the  continued  devotion  of  Sir 
Richard,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  original  scientific  work. 

The  decennium  1880-90  witnessed  Huxley’s  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Inspector  of  Fisheries  in  addition  to  his  other  official  work.  This  was  the 
first  time  (and  remains  the  last)  that  the  British  government  had  endeavored 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  scientific  man  for  the  post,  and  credit 
is  due  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  for  his  selection. 

In  1881  Huxley  received  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life,  being  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  the  ill  health  which  had  threatened  him 
in  1870  now  returned,  with  serious  complications.  Symptoms  of  cardiac  mis¬ 
chief,  together  with  disturbance  both  in  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  compelled 
him  to  give  up  all  his  official  work.  In  1885  he  retired  from  his  professorship, 
from  his  fishery  post,  and  from  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  such  work  as  he  could  perform  in  his  study  at  Eastbourne 
(where  in  1890  he  built  himself  a  house),  or  in  the  Engadine,  where  he  usu¬ 
ally  spent  the  summer.  Though  he  suffered  from  an  unaccountable  exhaustion 
whenever  he  was  persuaded  during  these  later  years  to  give  a  public  address, 
yet  he  still  retained  great  power  of  work  in  the  way  of  writing.  He  produced 
between  1885  and  his  death  in  1895  a  large  series  of  brilliant  and  interesting 
essays,  especially  on  the  relation  of  science  to  Hebrew  and  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  evolution  of  theology  and  of  ethics;  and  not  unfrequently  en¬ 
deavored  to  fulfil  his  duty  by  addressing  the  public  in  "  a  letter  to  the  Times.” 
During  this  period  he  was  president  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association, 
in  the  founding  of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  in  1892  was  made  by 
her  Majesty  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  —  indeed  important,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the 
activity  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  our  times  —  that  in  these  later  years 
Huxley  entirely  ceased  to  make  anatomical  investigations,  or  to  deal  with  those 
problems  of  morphological  science  in  which  he  was  for  so  long  so  active. 
This  appears  to  have  been  due  not  to  any  purposed  change  of  work,  but  to 
an  actual  inability  any  longer  to  fix  his  attention  on  or  to  derive  intellectual 
interest  from  the  old  problems.  New  topics,  such  as  the  gentians  of  the  Alps, 
he  could  study  with  some  of  his  old  fervor;  but  where  he  chiefly  found  in¬ 
tellectual  pleasure  was  in  the  leisurely  following  out  of  lines  of  thought  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relations  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  which  had  been 
visible  to  him  indeed  during  his  hard-worked  years  of  public  life,  but  along 
which  he  had  not  before  been  able  to  travel  to  any  extent,  owing  to  lack  of 
time  and  need  of  detachment  from  other  occupations. 

In  1888  Huxley  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1894  the  Darwin  medal.  His  speech  at  the  society’s  dinner  in  1894  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  exhibition  of  those  fine  qualities  of  gaiety,  humor,  and 
wisdom  which  had  always  characterized  his  after-dinner  speaking.  He  occu- 
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pied  himself  that  winter  in  assisting,  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice  and 
exertion  in  the  form  of  writing  and  attendance  at  committees,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  Teaching  University  in  London.  But  in  the  early  spring  of  1895 
he  suffered  badly  from  influenza,  and  he  aggravated  his  condition  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  complete  a  review  of  Arthur  J.  Balfour’s  book  on  '  The  Foundations 
of  Belief.’  His  old  symptoms  reappeared;  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs  were  all 
involved,  and  after  a  distressing  illness  of  some  weeks  he  expired  at  East¬ 
bourne,  June  29,  1895.  He  was  buried  in  the  Marylebone  Cemetery  at  Finch¬ 
ley,  to  the  north  of  London. 

Huxley  left  a  large  family  of  grown-up  children  —  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  married.  He  had  lost  his  eldest  son  in  early  childhood,  and  his 
second  daughter  after  her  marriage.  His  home  life  was  of  the  happiest  and 
best  kind.  "  Pater  ”  was  the  center  of  a  remarkable  group  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings,  consisting  of  young  people,  the  friends  of  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  of  learned  and  eminent  persons  who  had  dropped  into  the 
pleasant  house  or  garden  in  St.  John’s  Wood  to  enjoy  a  few  moments  of 
the  great  man’s  company  during  his  leisure.  After  1868,  when  he  was  already 
forty-three  years  of  age,  but  not  before,  he  took  to  smoking.  I  well  remember 
him  at  the  "  Red  Lion’s  ”  dinner  at  Norwich,  puffing  a  cigarette.  In  a  year 
he  had  advanced  to  a  grimy  little  brier-root,  and  kept  a  good  box  of  cigars, 
with  which  he  was  always  very  generous.  My  own  recollections  of  him  extend 
to  my  earliest  childhood,  for  he  carried  me  over  the  rocks  on  the  low-tide 
shore  at  Felixstowe  in  Suffolk,  under  his  arm,  in  1851,  when  I  was  four  years 
old,  and  he  a  young  fellow  of  six-and-twenty,  just  returned  from  the  voyage 
of  the  Rattlesnake.  Ten  years  later,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  a  fortunate  find 
on  my  part  of  a  rare  fossil  oolitic  mammalian  jaw  brought  me  into  association 
with  him;  and  he  encouraged  the  profound  attachment  which  I  formed  for 
him  by  providing  me  with  admission  cards  to  attend  as  many  of  his  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  lectures  as  I  could  get  to  without  playing  truant  from  school 
(happily  a  day  school  —  St.  Paul’s).  I  drank  in  his  words  and  steeped  myself 
in  his  thoughts.  I  was  present  from  this  date  onwards,  at  all  his  great  ad¬ 
dresses,  his  battles-royal,  his  triumphs,  his  new  enterprises,  his  illnesses;  and 
I  was  there,  with  many  other  dear  friends,  at  the  last,  when  the  sand  of 
Finchley  was  thrown  down  to  cover  forever  that  which  had  borne  the  noblest 
spirit,  the  keenest  intellect,  the  brightest  wit,  and  the  truest,  kindliest  heart 
known  to  us. 

It  is  eminently  true  of  Huxley  that  "  the  style  is  the  man.”  His  writings 
are  marked  by  his  individuality  —  clear,  graceful,  humorous,  and  incisive. 
He  had  a  very  large  share  of  the  artistic  temperament,  as  was  apparent  both 
in  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  in  his  extraordinary  aptitude  in  the 
use  of  language.  He  had  a  fine  innate  taste,  which  demanded  excellence  in 
form  of  expression;  and  this  was  gradually  cultivated  by  his  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pound  scientific  thought  and  methods  to  popular  audiences,  to  a  degree  which 
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gave  him  an  unrivaled  position  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  His  grace  and  artistic 
finish  of  expression  were  the  more  noticeable  from  the  rigid  adherence  to 
truth  and  moderation  in  statement  which  characterized  all  his  utterances; 
as  well  as  the  vast  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature,  whether  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  which  could  serve  to  illustrate  his  theme.  He  has 
been  accused,  by  too  ready  and  superficial  critics,  of  venturing  into  controversy 
upon  subjects  which  he  had  not  really  mastered,  and  also  of  neglecting  scien¬ 
tific  research  in  order  to  seek  popular  approval  and  reputation.  Both  sug¬ 
gestions  are  absolutely  without  foundation.  He  never  delivered  an  attack 
without  keeping  "  shot  in  his  locker.”  His  reply  to  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had 
ventured  to  challenge  some  disparaging  remarks  of  his  relative  to  Comte  and 
the  Positive  Philosophy,  is  a  delightful  instance  of  the  disappointment  of  an 
assailant  who  thought  that  Huxley  was  talking  large  about  what  he  had 
not  really  studied.  His  equipment  in  regard  to  Christian  and  Hebrew  tradi¬ 
tion  was  as  ample  and  thorough  as  that  of  his  ecclesiastical  antagonists.  As  to 
his  having  in  any  unwise  way  neglected  the  minutke  of  scientific  research  in 
later  years,  it  is  surely  most  ungrateful  to  reproach  on  this  ground  one  who 
did  so  much  detailed  research  of  the  best  quality  in  earlier  life,  and  even  when 
his  great  strength  was  failing  under  the  huge  weight  of  public  responsibilities 
accepted  by  him,  yet  showed  by  such  papers  as  that  on  Crayfishes  his  delight 
and  splendid  dexterity  in  the  well-loved  work  of  morphological  research.  As 
Michael  Foster  has  said  of  him,  "  one  guiding  principle  in  Huxley’s  life  was 
the  deep  conviction  that  science  was  meant  not  for  men  of  science  alone, 
but  for  all  the  world;  and  that  not  in  respect  to  its  material  benefits  only, 
but  also  and  even  more  for  its  intellectual  good.”  It  was  thus  by  conviction 
that  Huxley  gave  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  vast  power  to  writings  and 
addresses  which  are  designed  to  bring  the  methods  and  results  of  science  home 
to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man.  Like  Darwin  —  I  might  indeed  say  like 
all  men  who  have  been  great,  and  almost  in  proportion  as  they  were  great 
—  Huxley  was  impelled  to  do  what  he  did  by  a  sense  of  duty.  In  all  his 
philosophical  and  ethical  discussions,  his  sensibility  to  this  supreme  command 
is  apparent;  and  yet  (perhaps  it  is  significant  of  his  unquestioning  obedience 
to  that  command)  he  has  left  no  discussion  of  the  origin  of  that  command, 
nor  any  analysis  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  considered  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  obey  or  disobey  that  word.  In  his  last  public 
lecture  (the  Romanes  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1893)  he  says:  "Finally, 
to  my  knowledge,  nobody  professes  to  doubt  that  so  far  as  we  possess  a  power 
of  bettering  things,  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  use  it,  and  to  train  all  our 
intellect  and  energy  to  this  supreme  service  of  our  kind.”  In  his  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch  written  in  1894,  he  says  that  the  objects  which  he  has 
had  in  view  in  life  "are  briefly  these:  To  promote  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  of  investigation  to  all  the  problems  of  life  to  the  best  of  my  ability; 
in  the  conviction,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with 
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my  strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  ex¬ 
cept  veracity  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  the  resolute  facing  of  the  world 
as  it  is  when  the  garment  of  make-believe  by  which  pious  hands  have  hidden 
its  uglier  features  is  stripped  off.  It  is  with  this  intent  that  I  have  subordinated 
any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  ambition  for  scientific  fame  which  I  may  have 
permitted  myself  to  entertain,  to  other  ends:  to  the  popularization  of  science; 
to  the  development  and  organization  of  scientific  education;  to  the  endless 
series  of  battles  and  skirmishes  over  evolution;  and  to  the  untiring  opposition 
to  that  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  clericalism,  which  in  England,  as  everywhere 
else  and  to  whatever  denomination  it  may  belong,  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
science.  In  striving  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  I  have  been  but  one 
among  many;  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  be  remembered,  or  even  not  re¬ 
membered,  as  such.” 

In  a  letter  to  me  written  in  1890  he  says  that  he  has  never  valued  the  in¬ 
dividual  discoveries  of  science,  great  as  they  are,  so  much  as  her  methods; 
and  that  he  shall  be  well  content  if  by  his  efforts  those  who  come  after  him 
will  be,  in  some  degree  in  consequence  of  them,  less  hindered  by  organized 
authority  in  thinking  truly  and  freely  than  men  were  in  his  younger  days. 

In  1894  Huxley  superintended  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  his 
various  essays  in  nine  volumes.  Many  of  these  had  appeared  in  earlier  col¬ 
lections,  such  as  '  Lay  Sermons  ’  and  '  American  Addresses  ’ ;  others  had  never 
been  republished.  These  volumes,  together  with  his  volume  on  the  Crayfish 
(International  Scientific  Series),  and  his  educational  works  —  'Anatomy  of 
Invertebrate  Animals,’  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals,’  'Lessons  in  Physi¬ 
ology,’  and  '  Physiography  ’  —  comprise  almost  the  whole  of  Huxley’s  writings 
not  addressed  to  a  special  audience  of  scientific  experts.  Since  his  death,  whilst 
a  statue  of  him  has  been  erected  in  the  great  hall  of  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  medals  have  been  founded  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  and  at  the  Royal  Society  in  commemoration  of  him  and  stamped  with 
his  features,  the  grandest  memorial  of  his  scientific  fame  is  a  reissue  in  four 
volumes  of  all  his  contributions  to  the  scientific  journals  and  transactions  of 
scientific  societies  —  commencing  with  his  paper  published  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  of  1845  on  'The  Root  Sheath  of  Hairs,’  and  ending  a 
long  list  of  two  hundred  or  more  memoirs  with  that  on  the  Alpine  species  of 
Gentian. 


E.  Ray  Lankester 
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ON  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK 

From  'Collected  Essays,’  Vol.  viii;  authorized  edition,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York 

A  GREAT  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  written  in  the  chalk. 

Few  passages  in  the  history  of  man  can  be  supported  by  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  as  that  which  testifies 
to  the  truth  of  the  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  globe  which  I  hope  to  enable 
you  to  read  with  your  own  eyes  tonight.  Let  me  add  that  few  chapters  of  hu¬ 
man  history  have  a  more  profound  significance  for  ourselves.  I  weigh  my 
words  well  when  I  assert  that  the  man  who  should  know  the  true  history  of  the 
bit  of  chalk  which  every  carpenter  carries  about  in  his  breeches  pocket,  though 
ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  likely,  if  he  will  think  his  knowledge  out  to  its 
ultimate  results,  to  have  a  truer  and  therefore  a  better  conception  of  this  won¬ 
derful  universe,  and  of  man’s  relation  to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who 
is  deep-read  in  the  records  of  humanity  and  ignorant  of  those  of  Nature. 

The  language  of  the  chalk  is  not  hard  to  learn;  not  nearly  so  hard  as  Latin, 
if  you  only  want  to  get  at  the  broad  features  of  the  story  it  has  to  tell:  and  I 
propose  that  we  now  set  to  work  to  spell  that  story  out  together. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  "  burn  ”  chalk,  the  result  is  quicklime.  Chalk  in  fact 
is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  lime;  and  when  you  make  it  very  hot, 
the  carbonic  acid  flies  away  and  the  lime  is  left.  By  this  method  of  procedure 
we  see  the  lime,  but  we  do  not  see  the  carbonic  acid.  If  on  the  other  hand  you 
were  to  powder  a  little  chalk  and  drop  it  into  a  good  deal  of  strong  vinegar, 
there  would  be  a  great  bubbling  and  fizzing,  and  finally  a  clear  liquid  in  which 
no  sign  of  chalk  would  appear.  Here  you  see  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bubbles; 
the  lime  dissolved  in  the  vinegar  vanishes  from  sight.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  ways  of  showing  that  chalk  is  essentially  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  Chemists  enunciate  the  result  of  all  the  experiments  which  prove 
this,  by  stating  that  chalk  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  "  carbonate  of  lime.” 

It  is  desirable  for  us  to  start  from  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  though  it  may 
not  seem  to  help  us  very  far  towards  what  we  seek.  For  carbonate  of  lime  is  a 
widely  spread  substance,  and  is  met  with  under  very  various  conditions.  All 
sorts  of  limestones  are  composed  of  more  or  less  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
crust  which  is  often  deposited  by  waters  which  have  drained  through  lime¬ 
stone  rocks,  in  the  form  of  what  are  called  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  is  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  Or  to  take  a  more  familiar  example,  the  fur  on  the  inside  of  a 
tea-kettle  is  carbonate  of  lime;  and  for  anything  chemistry  tells  us  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  chalk  might  be  a  kind  of  gigantic  fur  upon  the  bottom  of  the  earth- 
kettle,  which  is  kept  pretty  hot  below.  .  .  . 
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But  the  slice  of  chalk  presents  a  totally  different  appearance  when  placed 
under  the  microscope.  The  general  mass  of  it  is  made  up  of  very  minute 
granules;  but  imbedded  in  this  matrix  are  innumerable  bodies,  some  smaller 
and  some  larger,  but  on  a  rough  average  not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  having  a  well-defined  shape  and  structure.  A  cubic  inch  of  some 
specimens  of  chalk  may  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  bodies,  com¬ 
pacted  together  with  incalculable  millions  of  the  granules. 

The  examination  of  a  transparent  slice  gives  a  good  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  components  of  the  chalk  are  arranged,  and  of  their  relative  propor¬ 
tions.  But  by  rubbing  up  some  chalk  with  a  brush  in  water  and  then  pouring 
off  the  milky  fluid,  so  as  to  obtain  sediments  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  granules  and  the  minute  rounded  bodies  may  be  pretty  well  separated  from 
one  another,  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  either  as  opaque  or  as 
transparent  objects.  By  combining  the  views  obtained  in  these  various  meth¬ 
ods,  each  of  the  rounded  bodies  may  be  proved  to  be  a  beautifully  constructed 
calcareous  fabric,  made  up  of  a  number  of  chambers  communicating  freely 
with  one  another.  The  chambered  bodies  are  of  various  forms.  One  of  the 
commonest  is  something  like  a  badly  grown  raspberry,  being  formed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nearly  globular  chambers  of  different  sizes  congregated  together.  It  is 
called  Globigerina,  and  some  specimens  of  chalk  consist  of  little  else  than 
Globigerinse  and  granules.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  the  Globigerinse.  It  is 
the  spoor  of  the  game  we  are  tracking.  If  we  can  learn  what  it  is  and  what  are 
the  conditions  of  its  existence,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  the  origin  and  past 
history  of  the  chalk.  .  .  . 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  these  living  Globigerinse,  and  of  the  part 
which  they  play  in  rock-building,  is  singular  enough.  It  is  a  discovery  which, 
like  others  of  no  less  scientific  importance,  has  arisen  incidentally  out  of  work 
devoted  to  very  different  and  exceedingly  practical  interests.  When  men  first 
took  to  the  sea,  they  speedily  learned  to  look  out  for  the  shoals  and  rocks;  and 
the  more  the  burthen  of  their  ships  increased,  the  more  imperatively  necessary 
it  became  for  sailors  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  depth  of  the  waters  they 
traversed.  Out  of  this  necessity  grew  the  use  of  the  lead  and  sounding-line; 
and  ultimately  marine  surveying,  which  is  the  recording  of  the  form  of  coasts 
and  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained  by  the  sounding-lead,  upon 
charts. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  and  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  sea  bottom,  since  this  circumstance  greatly  affects  its  goodness  as 
holding-ground  for  anchors.  Some  ingenious  tar,  whose  name  deserves  a  better 
fate  than  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen,  attained  this  object  by  "  arm¬ 
ing  ”  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  a  lump  of  grease,  to  which  more  or  less  of 
the  sand  or  mud  or  broken  shells,  as  the  case  might  be,  adhered,  and  was 
brought  to  the  surface.  But  however  well  adapted  such  an  apparatus  might  be 
for  rough  nautical  purposes,  scientific  accuracy  could  not  be  expected  from 
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the  armed  lead;  and  to  remedy  its  defects  (especially  when  applied  to  sounding 
in  great  depths) ,  Lieutenant  Brooke  of  the  American  Navy  some  years  ago 
invented  a  most  ingenious  machine,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  sea  bottom  can  be  scooped  out  and  brought  up  from 
any  depth  to  which  the  lead  descends.  In  1853  Lieutenant  Brooke  obtained 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  between  Newfoundland  and  the 
Azores,  at  a  depth  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  or  two  miles,  by  the  help  of  this 
sounding  apparatus.  The  specimens  were  sent  for  examination  to  Ehrenberg 
of  Berlin  and  to  Bailey  of  West  Point;  and  those  able  microscopists  found  that 
deep-sea  mud  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  skeletons  of  living  organ¬ 
isms  —  the  greater  proportion  of  these  being  just  like  the  Globigerinae  al¬ 
ready  known  to  occur  in  the  chalk. 

Thus  far  the  work  had  been  carried  on  simply  in  the  interests  of  science; 
but  Lieutenant  Brooke’s  method  of  sounding  acquired  a  high  commercial 
value  when  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  the  telegraph  cable  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  was  undertaken.  For  it  became  a  matter  of 
immense  importance  to  know  not  only  the  depth  of  the  sea  over  the  whole 
line  along  which  the  cable  was  to  be  laid,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  guard  against  chances  of  cutting  or  fraying  the  strands  of  that  costly 
rope.  The  Admiralty  consequently  ordered  Captain  Dayman,  an  old  friend 
and  shipmate  of  mine,  to  ascertain  the  depth  over  the  whole  line  of  the  cable 
and  to  bring  back  specimens  of  the  bottom.  In  former  days,  such  a  command 
as  this  might  have  sounded  very  much  like  one  of  the  impossible  things  which 
the  young  Prince  in  the  Fairy  Tales  is  ordered  to  do  before  he  can  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  Princess.  However,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  1857,  my 
friend  performed  the  task  assigned  to  him  with  great  expedition  and  precision, 
without,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  met  with  any  reward  of  that  kind.  The 
specimens  of  Atlantic  mud  which  he  procured  were  sent  to  me  to  be  examined 
and  reported  upon. 

The  result  of  all  these  operations  is,  that  we  know  the  contours  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  surface  soil  covered  by  the  North  Atlantic  for  a  distance  of  1,700 
miles  from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  we  know  that  of  any  part  of  the  dry  land. 
It  is  a  prodigious  plain  —  one  of  the  widest  and  most  even  plains  in  the  world. 
If  the  sea  were  drained  off,  you  might  drive  a  wagon  all  the  way  from  Valentia 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfoundland;  and  except 
upon  one  sharp  incline  about  200  miles  from  Valentia,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  would  even  be  necessary  to  put  the  skid  on,  so  gentle  are  the  ascents  and 
descents  upon  that  long  route.  From  Valentia  the  road  would  lie  downhill 
for  about  200  miles,  to  the  point  at  which  the  bottom  is  now  covered  by  1,700 
fathoms  of  sea-water.  Then  would  come  the  central  plain,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  wide,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  which  would  be  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible,  though  the  depth  of  water  upon  it  now  varies  from  10,000  to  15,000 
feet;  and  there  are  places  in  which  Mont  Blanc  might  be  sunk  without  showing 
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its  peak  above  water.  Beyond  this  the  ascent  on  the  American  side  commences, 
and  gradually  leads  for  about  300  miles  to  the  Newfoundland  shore. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  this  central  plain  (which  extends  for 
many  hundred  miles  in  a  north-and-south  direction)  is  covered  by  a  fine  mud, 
which  when  brought  to  the  surface  dries  into  a  grayish-white  friable  substance. 
You  can  write  with  this  on  a  blackboard  if  you  are  so  inclined;  and  to  the  eye 
it  is  quite  like  very  soft,  grayish  chalk.  Examined  chemically,  it  proves  to  be 
composed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  if  you  make  a  section  of 
it,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  piece  of  chalk  was  made,  and  view  it  with  the 
microscope,  it  presents  innumerable  Globigerinaj  imbedded  in  a  granular 
matrix.  Thus  this  deep-sea  mud  is  substantially  chalk.  I  say  substantially,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  a  good  many  minor  differences;  but  as  these  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  immediately  before  us  —  which  is  the  nature  of  the  Globi- 
gerinte  of  the  chalk  —  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them. 

Globigerinte  of  every  size,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  are  associated 
together  in  the  Atlantic  mud,  and  the  chambers  of  many  are  filled  by  a  soft 
animal  matter.  This  soft  substance  is  in  fact  the  remains  of  the  creature  to 
which  the  Globigerina  shell,  or  rather  skeleton,  owes  its  existence,  and  which 
is  an  animal  of  the  simplest  imaginable  description.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere  particle 
of  living  jelly,  without  defined  parts  of  any  kind;  without  a  mouth,  nerves, 
muscles,  or  distinct  organs,  and  only  manifesting  its  vitality  to  ordinary  ob¬ 
servation  by  thrusting  out  and  retracting  from  all  parts  of  its  surface  long 
filamentous  processes,  which  serve  for  arms  and  legs.  Yet  this  amorphous 
particle,  devoid  of  everything  which  in  the  higher  animals  we  call  organs,  is 
capable  of  feeding,  growing,  and  multiplying;  of  separating  from  the  ocean 
the  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  dissolved  in  sea-water;  and 
of  building  up  that  substance  into  a  skeleton  for  itself,  according  to  a  pattern 
which  can  be  imitated  by  no  other  known  agency. 

The  notion  that  animals  can  live  and  flourish  in  the  sea,  at  the  vast  depths 
from  which  apparently  living  Globigerinse  have  been  brought  up,  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  our  usual  conceptions  respecting  the  conditions  of  animal 
life;  and  it  is  not  so  absolutely  impossible  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be, 
that  the  Globigerinse  of  the  Atlantic  sea  bottom  do  not  live  and  die  where  they 
are  found. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  soundings  from  the  great  Atlantic  plain  are  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  Globigerinse,  with  the  granules  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  some  few  other  calcareous  shells;  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
chalky  mud  —  perhaps  at  most  some  five  per  cent  of  it  —  is  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  and  consists  of  shells  and  skeletons  composed  of  silex  or  pure  flint.  These 
siliceous  bodies  belong  partly  to  the  lowly  vegetable  organisms  which  are  called 
Diatomacese,  and  partly  to  the  minute  and  extremely  simple  animals  termed 
Radiolaria.  It'  is  quite  certain  that  these  creatures  do  not  live  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  but  at  its  surface,  where  they  may  be  obtained  in  prodigious  num- 
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bers  by  the  use  of  a  properly  constructed  net.  Hence  it  follows  that  these 
siliceous  organisms,  though  they  are  not  heavier  than  the  lightest  dust,  must 
have  fallen  in  some  cases  through  15,000  feet  of  water  before  they  reached 
their  final  resting-place  on  the  ocean  floor.  And  considering  how  large  a  sur¬ 
face  these  bodies  expose  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  it  is  probable  that  they 
occupy  a  great  length  of  time  in  making  their  burial  journey  from  the  surface 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  bottom.  .  .  . 

Thus  not  only  is  it  certain  that  the  chalk  is  the  mud  of  an  ancient  sea  bot¬ 
tom,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  chalk  sea  existed  during  an  extremely 
long  period,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  give  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
length  of  that  period  in  years.  The  relative  duration  is  clear,  though  the  ab¬ 
solute  duration  may  not  be  definable.  The  attempt  to  affix  any  precise  date  to 
the  period  at  which  the  chalk  sea  began  or  ended  its  existence  is  baffled  by  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  relative  age  of  the  cretaceous  epoch  may  be 
determined  with  as  great  ease  and  certainty  as  the  long  duration  of  that  epoch. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  interesting  discoveries  recently  made  in  various 
parts  of  western  Europe,  of  flint  implements,  obviously  worked  into  shape  by 
human  hands,  under  circumstances  which  show  conclusively  that  man  is  a 
very  ancient  denizen  of  these  regions.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Europe  whose  existence  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  this  way,  consisted 
of  savages  such  as  the  Esquimaux  are  now;  that  in  the  country  which  is  now 
France  they  hunted  the  reindeer,  and  were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  and  the  bison.  The  physical  geography  of  France  was  in  those  days 
different  from  what  it  is  now  —  the  river  Somme,  for  instance,  having  cut  its 
bed  a  hundred  feet  deeper  between  that  time  and  this;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  climate  was  more  like  that  of  Canada  or  Siberia  than  that  of  western 
Europe. 

The  existence  of  these  people  is  forgotten  even  in  the  traditions  of  the  oldest 
historical  nations.  The  name  and  fame  of  them  had  utterly  vanished  until  a 
few  years  back;  and  the  amount  of  physical  change  which  has  been  effected 
since  their  day  renders  it  more  than  probable  that,  venerable  as  are  some  of  the 
historical  nations,  the  workers  of  the  chipped  flints  of  Hoxne  or  of  Amiens  are 
to  them  as  they  are  to  us  in  point  of  antiquity.  But  if  we  assign  to  these  hoar 
relics  of  long-vanished  generations  of  men  the  greatest  age  that  can  possibly 
be  claimed  for  them,  they  are  not  older  than  the  drift  or  bowlder  clay,  which 
in  comparison  with  the  chalk  is  but  a  very  juvenile  deposit.  You  need  go  no 
further  than  your  own  seaboard  for  evidence  of  this  fact.  At  one  of  the  most 
charming  spots  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Cromer,  you  will  see  the  bowlder  clay 
forming  a  vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the  chalk,  and  must  consequently  have 
come  into  existence  after  it.  Huge  bowlders  of  chalk  are  in  fact  included  in  the 
clay,  and  have  evidently  been  brought  to  the  position  they  now  occupy  by  the 
same  agency  as  that  which  has  planted  blocks  of  syenite  from  Norway  side 
by  side  with  them. 
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The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than  the  bowlder  clay.  If  you  ask  how 
much,  I  will  again  take  you  no  further  than  the  same  spot  upon  your  own 
coasts  for  evidence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  bowlder  clay  and  drift  as  resting 
upon  the  chalk.  That  is  not  strictly  true.  Interposed  between  the  chalk  and  the 
drift  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  layer,  containing  vegetable  matter.  But 
that  layer  tells  a  wonderful  history.  It  is  full  of  stumps  of  trees  standing  as 
they  grew.  Fir-trees  are  there  with  their  cones,  and  hazel-bushes  with  their  nuts; 
there  stand  the  stools  of  oak  and  yew  trees,  beeches  and  alders.  Hence  this 
stratum  is  appropriately  called  the  "  forest-bed.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have  been  upheaved  and  converted  into 
dry  land  before  the  timber  trees  could  grow  upon  it.  As  the  boles  of  some  of 
these  trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  the 
dry  land  thus  formed  remained  in  the  same  condition  for  long  ages.  And  not 
only  do  the  remains  of  stately  oaks  and  well-grown  firs  testify  to  the  duration 
of  this  condition  of  things,  but  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is 
afforded  by  the  abundant  remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses, 
and  other  great  wild  beasts,  which  it  has  yielded  to  the  zealous  search  of  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn.  When  you  look  at  such  a  collection  as  he  has 
formed,  and  bethink  you  that  these  elephantine  bones  did  veritably  carry  their 
owners  about,  and  these  great  grinders  crunch,  in  the  dark  woods  of  which  the 
forest-bed  is  now  the  only  trace,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  are  as 
good  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  time  as  the  annual  rings  of  the  tree  stumps. 

Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of  cliffs  at  Cromer,  and  whoso  runs 
may  read  it.  It  tells  us  with  an  authority  which  cannot  be  impeached,  that  the 
ancient  sea-bed  of  the  chalk  sea  was  raised  up  and  remained  dry  land  until  it 
was  covered  with  forest,  stocked  with  the  great  game  the  spoils  of  which  have 
rejoiced  your  geologists.  How  long  it  remained  in  that  condition  cannot  be 
said;  but  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brought  its  revenges  ”  in  those  days  as  in 
these.  That  dry  land  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  generations  of  long-lived 
elephants,  hidden  away  among  the  gnarled  roots  and  dry  leaves  of  its  ancient 
trees,  sank  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  icy  sea,  which  covered  it  with  huge 
masses  of  drift  and  bowlder  clay.  Sea  beasts  such  as  the  walrus,  now  restricted 
to  the  extreme  north,  paddled  about  where  birds  had  twittered  among  the 
topmost  twigs  of  the  fir-trees.  How  long  this  state  of  things  endured  we  know 
not,  but  at  length  it  came  to  an  end.  The  upheaved  glacial  mud  hardened  into 
the  soil  of  modern  Norfolk.  Forests  grew  once  more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver 
replaced  the  reindeer  and  the  elephant;  and  at  length  what  we  call  the  history 
of  England  dawned.  .  .  . 

A  small  beginning  has  led  us  to  a  great  ending.  If  I  were  to  put  the  bit  of 
chalk  with  which  we  started  into  the  hot  but  obscure  flame  of  burning  hydro¬ 
gen,  it  would  presently  shine  like  the  sun.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  physical 
metamorphosis  is  no  false  image  of  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  subjecting 
it  to  a  jet  of  fervent  though  nowise  brilliant  thought  tonight.  It  has  become 
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luminous;  and  its  clear  rays,  penetrating  the  abyss  of  the  remote  past,  have 
brought  within  our  ken  some  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth.  And  in  the 
shifting,  "  without  haste  but  without  rest,”  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  in  the  end¬ 
less  variation  of  the  forms  assumed  by  living  beings,  we  have  observed  nothing 
but  the  natural  product  of  the  forces  originally  possessed  by  the  substance  of 
the  universe. 


MATERIALISM  AND  IDEALISM 

From  'Collected  Essays,’  Vol.  i;  authorized  edition,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York 

I  HOLD  with  the  Materialist  that  the  human  body,  like  all  living  bodies, 
is  a  machine,  all  the  operations  of  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  explained 
on  physical  principles.  I  believe  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  a 
mechanical  equivalent  of  consciousness,  just  as  we  have  arrived  at  a  mechani¬ 
cal  equivalent  of  heat.  If  a  pound  weight  falling  through  a  distance  of  a  foot 
gives  rise  to  a  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  may  properly  be  said  to  be  its 
equivalent,  the  same  pound  weight  falling  through  a  foot  on  a  man’s  hand 
gives  rise  to  a  definite  amount  of  feeling,  which  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  to  be  its  equivalent  in  consciousness.  And  as  we  already  know  that  there 
is  a  certain  parity  between  the  intensity  of  a  pain  and  the  strength  of  one’s 
desire  to  get  rid  of  that  pain,  and  secondly  that  there  is  a  certain  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  intensity  of  the  heat  or  mechanical  violence  which  gives  rise 
to  the  pain  and  the  pain  itself,  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  corre¬ 
lation  between  mechanical  force  and  volition  becomes  apparent.  And  the  same 
conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  within  certain  limits  the  intensity  of 
the  mechanical  force  we  exert  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  our  desire 
to  exert  it. 

Thus  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  the  Materialists  wherever  the  true  pursuit 
of  the  path  of  Descartes  may  lead  them;  and  I  am  glad  on  all  occasions  to  de¬ 
clare  my  belief  that  their  fearless  development  of  the  materialistic  aspect  of 
these  matters  has  had  an  immense,  and  a  most  beneficial,  influence  upon 
physiology  and  psychology.  Nay,  more:  when  they  go  farther  than  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  do  —  when  they  introduce  Calvinism  into  science  and  de¬ 
clare  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  machine  —  I  do  not  see  any  particular  harm 
in  their  doctrines,  so  long  as  they  admit  that  which  is  a  matter  of  experimental 
fact;  namely,  that  it  is  a  machine  capable  of  adjusting  itself  within  certain 
limits. 

I  protest  that  if  some  great  Power  would  agree  to  make  me  always  think 
what  is  true  and  do  what  is  right,  on  condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of 
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clock  and  wound  up  every  morning  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer.  The  only  freedom  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right: 
the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  any 
one  who  will  take  it  of  me.  But  when  the  Materialists  stray  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  their  path,  and  begin  to  talk  about  there  being  nothing  else  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  but  Matter  and  Force  and  Necessary  Laws,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
"  grenadiers,”  I  decline  to  follow  them.  I  go  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  to  the  other  path  of  Descartes.  I  remind  you  that  we  have  already 
seen  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  states  of  consciousness.  "  Matter  ”  and 
"  Force  ”  are,  as  far  as  we  can  know,  mere  names  for  certain  forms  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  "  Necessary  ”  means  that  of  which  we  cannot  conceive  the  con¬ 
trary.  "  Law  ”  means  a  rule  which  we  have  always  found  to  hold  good,  and 
which  we  expect  always  will  hold  good.  Thus  it  is  an  indisputable  truth  that 
what  we  call  the  material  world  is  only  known  to  us  under  the  forms  of  the 
ideal  world;  and  as  Descartes  tells  us,  our  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  certain  than  our  knowledge  of  the  body.  If  I  say  that  impenetrabil¬ 
ity  is  a  property  of  matter,  all  that  I  can  really  mean  is  that  the  consciousness 
I  call  extension  and  the  consciousness  I  call  resistance  constantly  accompany 
one  another.  Why  and  how  they  are  thus  related  is  a  mystery.  And  if  I  say 
that  thought  is  a  property  of  matter,  all  that  I  can  mean  is  that  actually  or 
possibly  the  consciousness  of  extension  and  that  of  resistance  accompany  all 
other  sorts  of  consciousness.  But  as  in  the  former  case,  why  they  are  thus 
associated  is  an  insoluble  mystery. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  what  I  may  term  legitimate  Materialism  —  that 
is,  the  extension  of  the  conceptions  and  of  the  methods  of  physical  science  to 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  phenomena  of  vitality  —  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  sort  of  shorthand  Idealism;  and  Descartes’s  two  paths  meet  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  though  they  set  out  on  opposite  sides  of  it. 


EVOLUTION  AND  ETHICS 

From  '  Collected  Essays,’  Vol.  ix;  authorized  edition,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York 

THERE  is  another  fallacy  which  appears  to  me  to  pervade  the  so-called 
"  ethics  of  evolution.”  It  is  the  notion  that  because,  on  the  whole,  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  have  advanced  in  perfection  of  organization  by 
means  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  consequent  "  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
therefore  men  in  society,  men  as  ethical  beings,  must  look  to  the  same  process 
to  help  them  towards  perfection.  I  suspect  that  this  fallacy  has  arisen  out  of 
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the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest.”  "  Fittest  ” 
has  a  connotation  of  "  best  ”  ;  and  about  "  best  ”  there  hangs  a  moral  flavor. 
In  cosmic  nature,  however,  what  is  "  fittest  ”  depends  upon  the  conditions. 
Long  since,  I  ventured  to  point  out  that  if  our  hemisphere  were  to  cool  again, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  might  bring  about  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  and  more  stunted  and  humbler  and  humbler  organisms,  until 
the  "  fittest  ”  that  survived  might  be  nothing  but  lichens,  diatoms,  and  such 
microscopic  organisms  as  those  which  give  red  snow  its  color;  while  if  it  be¬ 
came  hotter,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Isis  might  be  uninhabita¬ 
ble  by  any  animated  beings  save  those  that  flourish  in  a  tropical  jungle.  They 
as  the  fittest,  the  best  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions,  would  survive.  .  .  . 

But  if  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  larger  hope  of  abatement  of  the  essential 
evil  of  the  world  than  was  possible  to  those  who,  in  the  infancy  of  exact 
knowledge,  faced  the  problem  of  existence  more  than  a  score  of  centuries  ago, 
I  deem  it  an  essential  condition  of  the  realization  of  that  hope  that  we  should 
cast  aside  the  notion  that  the  escape  from  pain  and  sorrow  is  the  proper  object 
of  life. 

We  have  long  since  emerged  from  the  heroic  childhood  of  our  race,  when 
good  and  evil  could  be  met  with  the  same  "  frolic  welcome  ”  ;  the  attempts  to 
escape  from  evil,  whether  Indian  or  Greek,  have  ended  in  flight  from  the 
battle-field;  it  remains  to  us  to  throw  aside  the  youthful  over-confidence  and 
the  no  less  youthful  discouragement  of  nonage.  We  are  grown  men,  and  must 
play  the  man, 

strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield, 

cherishing  the  good  that  falls  in  our  way,  and  bearing  the  evil  in  and  around 
us  with  stout  hearts  set  on  diminishing  it.  So  far  we  all  may  strive  in  one  faith 
towards  one  hope:  — 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down, 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles; 

.  .  .  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done. 
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ON  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  LIFE 
From  the  Fortnightly  Review 

WHAT,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  obviously  different  from  one 
another,  in  faculty,  in  form,  and  in  substance,  than  the  various 
kinds  of  living  beings?  What  community  of  faculty  can  there  be 
between  the  brightly  colored  lichen,  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  mere  mineral 
incrustration  of  the  bare  rock  on  which  it  grows,  and  the  painter,  to  whom  it 
is  instinct  with  beauty,  or  the  botanist,  whom  it  feeds  with  knowledge? 

Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fungus  —  a  mere  infinitesimal  ovoid  par¬ 
ticle,  which  finds  space  and  duration  enough  to  multiply  into  countless  millions 
in  the  body  of  a  living  fly;  and  then  of  the  wealth  of  foliage,  the  luxuriance  of 
flower  and  fruit,  which  lies  between  this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and  the  giant 
pine  of  California,  towering  to  the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral  spire,  or  the 
Indian  fig,  which  covers  acres  with  its  profound  shadow,  and  endures  while 
nations  and  empires  come  and  go  around  its  vast  circumference. 

Or  turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  world  of  life,  picture  to  yourselves 
the  great  Finner  whale,  hugest  of  beasts  that  live  or  have  lived,  disporting  his 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  bone,  muscle,  and  blubber,  with  easy  roll,  among  waves 
in  which  the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  left  dock-yard  would  founder  hopelessly; 
and  contrast  him  with  the  invisible  animalcules  —  mere  gelatinous  specks, 
multitudes  of  which  could  in  fact  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the 
same  ease  as  the  angels  of  the  schoolmen  could  in  imagination.  With  these 
images  before  your  minds,  you  may  well  ask,  What  community  of  form  or 
structure  is  there  between  the  animalcule  and  the  whale;  or  between  the  fungus 
and  the  fig-tree;  and  a  fortiori,  between  all  four? 

Finally,  if  we  regard  substance  or  material  composition,  what  hidden  bond 
can  connect  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair  and  the  blood  which 
courses  through  her  youthful  veins;  or  what  is  there  in  common  between  the 
dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak,  or  the  strong  fabric  of  the  tortoise,  and 
those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which  may  be  seen  pulsating  through  the 
waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  which  drain  away  to  mere  films  in  the  hand  which 
raises  them  out  of  their  element?  .  .  . 

Speech,  gesture,  and  every  other  form  of  human  action,  are  in  the  long  run 
resolvable  into  muscular  contraction;  and  muscular  contraction  is  but  a  transi¬ 
tory  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  a  muscle.  But  the  scheme 
which  is  large  enough  to  embrace  the  activities  of  the  highest  form  of  life 
covers  all  those  of  the  lower  creatures.  The  lowest  plant  or  animalcule  feeds, 
grows,  and  reproduces  its  kind.  In  addition,  all  animals  manifest  those  transi¬ 
tory  changes  of  form  which  we  class  under  irritability  and  contractility;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  vegetable  world  is  thoroughly  explored, 
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we  shall  find  all  plants  in  possession  of  the  same  powers  at  one  time  or  other 
of  their  existence. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phenomena,  at  once  rare  and  conspicuous,  as 
those  exhibited  by  the  leaflets  of  the  sensitive  plant,  or  the  stamens  of  the  bar¬ 
berry,  but  to  much  more  widely  spread,  and  at  the  same  time  more  subtle 
and  hidden,  manifestations  of  vegetable  contractility.  You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  the  common  nettle  owes  its  stinging  property  to  the  innumerable  stiff  and 
needle-like,  though  exquisitely  delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface.  Each 
stinging-needle  tapers  from  a  broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which,  though 
rounded  at  the  end,  is  of  such  microscopic  fineness  that  it  readily  penetrates 
and  breaks  off  in  the  skin.  The  whole  hair  consists  of  a  very  delicate  outer  case 
of  wood,  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of  semi-fluid 
matter,  full  of  innumerable  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  This  semi-fluid 
lining  is  protoplasm,  which  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  bag,  full  of  a  limpid 
liquid,  and  roughly  corresponding  in  form  with  the  interior  of  the  hair  which 
it  fills.  When  viewed  with  sufficiently  high  magnifying  power,  the  protoplasmic 
layer  of  the  nettle  hair  is  seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceasing  activity.  Local 
contractions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  its  substance  pass  slowly  and  gradually 
from  point  to  point,  and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves,  just 
as  the  bending  of  successive  stalks  of  com  by  a  breeze  produces  the  apparent 
billows  of  a  cornfield. 

But  in  addition  to  these  movements,  and  independently  of  them,  the  gran¬ 
ules  are  driven  in  relatively  rapid  streams  through  channels  in  the  protoplasm 
which  seem  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  persistence.  Most  commonly  the 
currents  in  adjacent  parts  of  the  protoplasm  take  similar  directions;  and  thus 
there  is  a  general  stream  up  one  side  of  the  hair  and  down  the  other.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  partial  currents  which  take  different  routes; 
and  sometimes  trains  of  granules  may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in  opposite 
directions  within  a  twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch  of  one  another;  while  occa¬ 
sionally  opposite  streams  come  into  direct  collision,  and  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  struggle  one  predominates.  The  cause  of  these  currents  seems  to  lie 
in  contractions  of  the  protoplasm  which  bounds  the  channels  in  which  they 
flow,  but  which  are  so  minute  that  the  best  microscopes  show  only  their  effects 
and  not  themselves.  .  .  . 

If  a  drop  of  blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one’s  finger,  and  viewed  with 
proper  precautions  and  under  a  sufficiently  high  microscopic  power,  there  will 
be  seen,  among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  little  circular  discoidal  bodies 
or  corpuscles  which  float  in  it  and  give  it  its  color,  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  colorless  corpuscles  of  somewhat  larger  size  and  very  irregular  shape. 
If  the  drop  of  blood  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  these  colorless 
corpuscles  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  a  marvelous  activity,  changing  their  forms 
with  great  rapidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting  out  prolongations  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  and  creeping  about  as  if  they  were  independent  organisms.  .  .  . 
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Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  turns  out  to  be  what  may  be  termed 
the  structural  unit  of  the  human  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body  in  its 
earliest  state  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units;  and  in  its  perfect  condition  it 
is  a  multiple  of  such  units  variously  modified. 

But  does  the  formula  which  expresses  the  essential  structural  character  of 
the  highest  animal  cover  all  the  rest,  as  the  statement  of  its  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties  covered  that  of  all  others?  Very  nearly.  Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish, 
mollusc,  worm,  and  polype,  are  all  composed  of  structural  units  of  the  same 
character:  namely,  masses  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus.  There  are  sundry 
very  low  animals,  each  of  which  structurally  is  a  mere  colorless  blood- 
corpuscle,  leading  an  independent  life.  But  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  animal 
scale  even  this  simplicity  becomes  simplified,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
manifested  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a  nucleus.  Nor  are  such  or¬ 
ganisms  insignificant  by  reason  of  their  want  of  complexity.  It  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  protoplasm  of  those  simplest  forms  of  life  which  people  an 
immense  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the 
higher  living  beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  together.  And  in  ancient  times, 
no  less  than  at  the  present  day,  such  living  beings  as  these  have  been  the 
greatest  of  rock-builders. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  animal  world  is  no  less  true  of  plants.  .  .  . 
Traced  back  to  its  earlier  state,  the  nettle  arises  as  the  man  does,  in  a  particle 
of  nucleated  protoplasm.  And  in  the  lowest  plants,  as  in  the  lowest  animals,  a 
single  mass  of  such  protoplasm  may  constitute  the  whole  plant,  or  the  proto¬ 
plasm  may  exist  without  a  nucleus.  .  .  . 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin,’  the  hero  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  magical  wild-ass’s  skin,  which  yields  him  the  means  of  gratifying 
all  his  wishes.  But  its  surface  represents  the  duration  of  the  proprietor’s  life; 
and  for  every  satisfied  desire  the  skin  shrinks  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
fruition,  until  at  length  life  and  the  last  handbreadth  of  the  peau  de  chagrin 
disappear  with  the  gratification  of  a  last  wish. 

Balzac’s  studies  had  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  speculation, 
and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological  truth  in  this  strange  story  may 
have  been  intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of  life  is  a  veritable  peau  de 
chagrin,  and  for  every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the  smaller.  All  work  implies 
waste,  and  the  work  of  life  results  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  waste  of  pro¬ 
toplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs  him  some  physical  loss;  and  in  the 
strictest  sense,  he  burns  that  others  may  have  light:  so  much  eloquence,  so 
much  of  his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear  that 
this  process  of  expenditure  cannot  go  01a  forever.  But  happily  the  protoplasmic 
peau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac’s,  in  its  capacity  of  being  repaired  and 
brought  back  to  its  full  size  after  every  exertion. 

For  example,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its  intellectual  worth  to  you,  has 
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a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which  is  conceivably  expressible  by  the  number 
of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other  bodily  substance  wasted  in  maintaining  my 
vital  processes  during  its  delivery.  My  pean  de  chagrin  will  be  distinctly 
smaller  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  By  and  by  I 
shall  probably  have  recourse  to  the  substance  commonly  called  mutton,  for  the 
purpose  of  stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size.  Now  this  mutton  was  once 
the  living  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of  another  animal  —  a  sheep.  As 
I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same  matter  altered  not  only  by  death,  but  by  exposure 
to  sundry  artificial  operations  in  the  process  of  cooking. 

But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their  extent,  have  not  rendered  it  incom¬ 
petent  to  resume  its  old  function  as  matter  of  life.  A  singular  inward  labora¬ 
tory  which  I  possess  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion  of  the  modified  protoplasm; 
the  solution  so  formed  will  pass  into  my  veins;  and  the  subtle  influences  to 
which  it  will  then  be  subjected  will  convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  living  pro¬ 
toplasm,  and  transubstantiate  sheep  into  man.  .  .  . 

Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  what  animal  or  what 
plant  I  lay  under  contribution  far  protoplasm;  and  the  fact  speaks  volumes 
for  the  general  identity  of  that  substance  in  all  living  beings.  I  share  this 
catholicity  of  assimilation  with  other  animals,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
could  thrive  equally  well  on  the  protoplasm  of  any  of  their  fellows  or  of  any 
plant;  but  here  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  animal  world  cease.  A  solution 
of  smelling-salts  in  water,  with  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  some  other  saline 
matters,  contains  all  the  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
protoplasm;  but  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a  hogshead  of  that  fluid  would  not  keep 
a  hungry  man  from  starving,  nor  would  it  save  any  animal  whatever  from  a 
like  fate.  An  animal  cannot  make  protoplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready-made 
from  some  other  animal,  or  some  plant;  the  animal’s  highest  feat  of  construc¬ 
tive  chemistry  being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into  that  living  matter  of  life 
which  is  appropriate  to  itself. 

Therefore  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  we  must  eventually  turn 
to  the  vegetable  world.  The  fluid  containing  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am¬ 
monia,  which  offers  such  a  Barmecide  feast  to  the  animal,  is  a  table  richly 
spread  to  multitudes  of  plants:  and  with  a  due  supply  of  only  such  materials, 
many  a  plant  will  not  only  maintain  itself  in  vigor,  but  grow  and  multi¬ 
ply  until  it  has  increased  a  millionfold,  or  a  million  millionfold,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  protoplasm  which  it  originally  possessed;  in  this  way  building  up  the 
matter  of  life  to  an  indefinite  extent  from  the  common  matter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  .  .  . 

After  all,  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  "  matter,”  except  as  a  name  for 
the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our  own  consciousness?  And 
what  do  we  know  of  that  "  spirit  ”  over  whose  threatened  extinction  by  matter 
a  great  lamentation  is  arising,  like  that  which  was  heard  at  the  death  of  Pan, 
except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for  an  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  or  condi- 
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tion  of  states  of  consciousness?  In  other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  but  names 
for  the  imaginary  substrata  of  groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and  "  iron  ”  law  under  which  men  groan? 
Truly,  most  gratuitously  invented  bugbears.  I  suppose  if  there  be  an  "  iron  ” 
law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation;  and  if  there  be  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a 
stone  unsupported  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  is  all  we  really  know 
and  can  know  about  the  latter  phenomenon?  Simply  that  in  all  human  experi¬ 
ence,  stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground  under  these  conditions;  that  we  have  not 
the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that  any  stone  so  circumstanced  will  not  fall 
to  the  ground;  and  that  we  have  on  the  contrary  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient  to  indicate  that  all  the  conditions  of  belief 
have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by  calling  the  statement  that  unsupported 
stones  will  fall  to  the  ground,  "  a  law  of  nature.”  But  when,  as  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  we  change  will  into  must,  we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed  facts,  and  has  no  warranty  that  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  utterly  repudiate  and  anathematize  the  in¬ 
truder.  Fact  I  know;  and  Law  I  know:  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save  an 
empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind’s  throwing? 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  either 
matter  or  spirit,  and  that  the  notion  of  necessity  is  something  illegitimately 
thrust  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  conception  of  law,  the  materialistic  posi¬ 
tion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is 
as  utterly  devoid  of  justification  as  the  most  baseless  of  theological  dogmas. 
The  fundamental  doctrines  of  materialism,  like  those  of  spiritualism 
and  most  other  "  isms,”  lie  outside  "  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry  ”; 
and  David  Hume’s  great  service  to  humanity  is  his  irrefragable  demonstration 
of  what  these  limits  are.  Hume  called  himself  a  sceptic,  and  therefore  others 
cannot  be  blamed  if  they  apply  the  same  title  to  him;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  name,  with  its  existing  implications,  does  him  gross 
injustice. 

If  a  man  asks  me  what  the  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  are,  and  I 
reply  that  I  do  not  know;  that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  have  any  means  of 
knowing;  and  that  under  these  circumstances  I  decline  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  subject  at  all  —  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  right  to  call  me  a  sceptic.  On 
the  contrary,  in  replying  thus  I  conceive  that  I  am  simply  honest  and  truthful, 
and  show  a  proper  regard  for  the  economy  of  time.  So  Hume’s  strong  and 
subtle  intellect  takes  up  a  great  many  problems  about  which  we  are  naturally 
curious,  and  shows  us  that  they  are  essentially  questions  of  lunar  politics,  in 
their  essence  incapable  of  being  answered,  and  therefore  not  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  who  have  work  to  do  in  the  world.  And  he  thus  ends  one  of  his 
essays:  —  "  If  we  take  in  hand  any  volume  of  divinity,  or  school  metaphysics, 
for  instance  let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  concerning  quan¬ 
tity  or  number?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental  reasoning  concerning 
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matter  of  fact  and  existence?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames;  for  it  can  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion.” 

Permit  me  to  enforce  this  most  wise  advice.  Why  trouble  ourselves  about 
matters  of  which,  however  important  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing  and 
can  know  nothing?  We  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance, 
and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  he 
can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable  and  somewhat  less  ignorant  than  it  was 
before  he  entered  it.  To  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  only  two  beliefs:  the  first,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our 
faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically  unlimited;  the  second,  that  our  voli¬ 
tion  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified  experimentally,  as  often  as  we  like  to 
try.  Each  therefore  stands  upon  the  strongest  foundation  upon  which  any  be¬ 
lief  can  rest;  and  form  one  of  our  highest  truths.  If  we  find  that  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  order  of  nature  is  facilitated  by  using  one  terminology  or  one  set 
of  symbols  rather  than  another,  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  use  the  former;  and  no 
harm  can  accrue,  so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with 
terms  and  symbols. 

In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter 
in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter:  matter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property  of 
matter;  each  statement  has  certain  relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred. 
For  it  connects  thought  with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  sug¬ 
gests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  physical  conditions  or  concomitants  of 
thought  which  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
may  in  future  help  us  to  exercise  the  "same  kind  of  control  over  the  world  of 
thought  as  we  already  possess  in  respect  of  the  material  world;  whereas  the 
alternative  or  spiritualistic  terminology  is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to  nothing 
but  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  further  science  advances,  the  more 
extensively  and  consistently  will  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  be  represented 
by  materialistic  formulae  and  symbols. 

But  the  man  of  science  who,  forgetting  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
slides  from  these  formulae  and  symbols  into  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  mathematician 
who  should  mistake  the  x’s  and  y’s  with  which  he  works  his  problems  for  real 
entities;  and  with  this  further  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  mathemati¬ 
cian,  that  the  blunders  of  the  latter  are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while  the 
errors  of  systematic  materialism  may  paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  life. 


FRANCIS  GALTON 


THE  modern  doctrine  of  heredity  regards  man  less  as  an  individual  than 
as  a  link  in  a  series,  involuntarily  inheriting  and  transmitting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  peculiarities,  physical  and  mental.  The  general  acceptance  of 
this  doctrine  would  necessitate  a  modification  of  popular  ethical  conceptions, 
and  consequently  of  social  conditions.  Except  Darwin,  probably  no  one  has 
done  so  much  to  place  the  doctrine  on  a  scientific  basis  as  Francis  Galton,  who 
by  his  brilliant  researches  sought  to  establish  the  hereditary  nature  of  psychi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  physical  qualities. 

Galton  first  took  up  the  subject  of  the  transmissibility  of  intellectual  gifts 
in  his  '  Hereditary  Genius  ’  (1869) .  An  examination  of  the  relationships  of  the 
judges  of  England  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
time  of  George  III,  of  the  premiers  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and  of  a 
certain  selection  of  divines  and  modern  scholars,  together  with  the  kindred  of 
the  most  illustrious  commanders,  men  of  letters  and  science,  poets,  painters, 
and  musicians  of  all  times  and  nations,  resulted  in  his  conclusion  that  man’s 
mental  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance  under  exactly  the  same  limitations 
as  are  the  forms  and  features  of  the  whole  organic  world.  Galton  argued  that, 
as  it  is  practicable  to  produce  a  highly  gifted  race  of  men  by  judicious  mar¬ 
riages  during  several  consecutive  generations,  the  State  ought  to  encourage  by 
dowries  and  other  artificial  means  such  marriages  as  make  for  the  elevation  of 
the  race. 

Having  set  forth  the  hereditary  nature  of  general  intellectual  ability,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  what  particular  qualities  commonly  combine  to  form  genius, 
and  whether  they  also  are  transmissible.  '  English  Men  of  Science:  Their  Na¬ 
ture  and  Nurture’  (1874)  was  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  England,  respecting 
the  circumstances  of  heredity  and  environment  which  might  have  been  influ¬ 
ential  in  directing  them  toward  their  careers.  One  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
were  questioned.  From  the  replies  it  appeared  that  in  the  order  of  their  prev¬ 
alence,  the  chief  qualities  that  commonly  unite  to  form  scientific  genius  are 
energy  both  of  body  and  mind;  good  health;  great  independence  of  character; 
tenacity  of  purpose;  practical  business  habits;  and  strong  innate  tastes  for 
science  generally,  or  for  some  branch  of  it.  The  replies  indicated  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  qualities  in  question,  showing  incidentally  that  in  the  matter 
of  heredity  the  influence  of  the  father  is  greater  than  that  of  the  mother.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  the  results  of  similar  inquiries  in  the 
case  of  other  classes  of  eminent  persons  —  statesmen,  lawyers,  poets,  divines, 
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etc.  However,  it  is  problematical  whether  other  classes  would  have  entered  so 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry,  and  given  such  full  and  frank  replies. 

Large  variation  in  individuals  from  their  parents  is,  he  argues,  not  only  not 
incompatible  with  the  strict  doctrine  of  heredity,  but  is  a  consequence  of  it 
wherever  the  breed  is  impure.  Likewise,  abnormal  attributes  of  individual  par¬ 
ents  are  less  transmissible  than  the  general  characteristics  of  the  family.  Both 
these  influences  operate  to  deprive  the  science  of  heredity  of  the  certainty  of 
prediction  in  individual  cases.  The  latter  influence  —  i.e.,  the  law  of  reversion 
—  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  inquiry  in  the  volume  entitled  '  Natural 
Inheritance’  (1889). 

In  'Inquiries  into  the  Human  Faculty  and  its  Development’  (1883),  he 
described  a  method  of  accurately  measuring  mental  processes,  such  as  sensa¬ 
tion,  volition,  the  formation  of  elementary  judgments,  and  the  estimation  of 
numbers;  suggested  composite  photography  as  a  means  of  studying  the  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  criminal  and  other  classes;  treated  the  subject  of  heredity  in  crime; 
and  discussed  the  mental  process  of  visualizing. 

Galton  was  himself  an  example  of  the  heredity  of  genius,  being  a  grandson 
of  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author  of  '  Zoonomia,’  and  a  cousin  of  Charles  Dar¬ 
win.  Born  near  Birmingham  in  1822,  he  studied  some  time  at  Birmingham 
Hospital  and  at  King’s  College,  London,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
medical  profession;  but  abandoned  this  design,  and  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1844.  He  soon  after  made  two  journeys  of 
exploration  in  Africa,  the  latter  of  which  is  described  in  his  '  Narrative  of  an 
Explorer  in  South  Africa’  (1853).  An  indirect  result  of  these  journeys  was 
'  The  Art  of  Travel;  or  Shifts  and  Contrivances  in  Wild  Countries  ’  (1855) . 

'  Meteorographica  ’  (1863)  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
represent  in  charts  on  a  large  scale  the  progress  of  the  weather,  and  on  account 
of  the  theory  of  anti-cyclones  which  Galton  advances  in  it. 

Although  strictly  scientific  in  aim  and  method,  Gabon’s  writings,  particu¬ 
larly  those  on  heredity,  appeal  to  all  classes  of  readers  and  possess  a  dis¬ 
tinct  literary  value.  His  latest  works  were:  '  Noteworthy  Families  ’  (jointly 
with  E.  Schuster,  1906);  'Memoirs  of  My  Life’  (1908);  and  'Essays  in 
Eugenics’  (1909).  He  was  knighted  in  1909,  and  died  January  18,  1911,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  WORTH  OF  DIFFERENT  RACES 
From  '  Hereditary  Genius  ’ 

EVERY  long-established  race  has  necessarily  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  lived,  owing  to  the  sure  operation  of 
Darwin’s  law  of  natural  selection.  However,  I  am  not  much  concerned 
for  the  present  with  the  greater  part  of  those  aptitudes,  but  only  with  such  as 
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are  available  in  some  form  or  other  of  high  civilization.  We  may  reckon  upon 
the  advent  of  a  time  when  civilization,  which  is  now  sparse  and  feeble  and  far 
more  superficial  than  it  is  vaunted  to  be,  shall  overspread  the  globe.  Ultimately 
it  is  sure  to  do  so,  because  civilization  is  the  necessary  fruit  of  high  intelligence 
when  found  in  a  social  animal,  and  there  is  no  plainer  lesson  to  be  read  off 
the  face  of  Nature  than  that  the  result  of  the  operation  of  her  laws  is  to  evoke 
intelligence  in  connection  with  sociability.  Intelligence  is  as  much  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  an  animal  as  physical  strength  or  any  other  natural  gift;  and  therefore, 
out  of  two  varieties  of  any  race  of  animal  who  are  equally  endowed  in  other 
respects,  the  most  intelligent  variety  is  sure  to  prevail  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Similarly,  among  animals  as  intelligent  as  man,  the  most  social  race  is  sure  to 
prevail,  other  qualities  being  equal. 

Under  even  a  very  moderate  form  of  material  civilization,  a  vast  number  of 
aptitudes  acquired  through  the  "  survivorship  of  the  fittest  ”  and  the  unspar¬ 
ing  destruction  of  the  unfit,  for  hundreds  of  generations,  have  become  as 
obsolete  as  the  old  mail-coach  habits  and  customs  since  the  establishment  of 
railroads,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  attempting  to  preserve  them; 
they  are  hindrances,  and  not  gains,  to  civilization.  I  shall  refer  to  some  of 
these  a  little  further  on,  but  I  will  first  speak  of  the  qualities  needed  in  civilized 
society.  They  are,  speaking  generally,  such  as  will  enable  a  race  to  supply  a 
large  contingent  to  the  various  groups  of  eminent  men  of  whom  I  have  treated 
in  my  several  chapters.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  very  convenient 
test  is  perfectly  fair,  we  are  at  all  events  justified  in  making  considerable  use  of 
it,  as  I  will  do  in  the  estimates  I  am  about  to  give. 

In  comparing  the  worth  of  different  races,  I  shall  make  frequent  use  of 
the  law  of  deviation  from  an  average,  to  which  I  have  already  been  much 
beholden;  and  to  save  the  reader’s  time  and  patience,  I  propose  to  act 
upon  an  assumption  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  .discussion  to  limit, 
and  to  which  the  reader  may  at  first  demur,  but  which  cannot  lead  to  any 
error  of  importance  in  a  rough  provisional  inquiry.  I  shall  assume  that  the 
intervals  between  the  grades  of  ability  are  the  same  in  all  the  races.  .  .  . 
I  know  this  cannot  be  strictly  true,  for  it  would  be  in  defiance  of  analogy  if 
the  variability  of  all  races  were  precisely  the  same;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  error  introduced  by  the  assumption 
cannot  sensibly  affect  the  off-hand  results  for  which  alone  I  propose  to  em¬ 
ploy  it;  moreover,  the  rough  data  I  shall  adduce  will  go  far  to  show  the 
justice  of  this  expectation. 

Let  us  then  compare  the  negro  race  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  respect  to 
those  qualities  alone  which  are  capable  of  producing  judges,  statesmen,  com¬ 
manders,  men  of  literature  and  science,  poets,  artists,  and  divines.  If  the  negro 
race  in  America  had  been  affected  by  no  social  disabilities,  a  comparison  of 
their  achievements  with  those  of  the  whites  in  their  several  branches  of  intel¬ 
lectual  effort,  having  regard  to  the  total  number  of  their  respective  popula- 
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tions,  would  give  the  necessary  information.  As  matters  stand,  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  much  rougher  data. 

First,  the  negro  race  has  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  produced  such  men 
as  Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  the  negro  race  is  by  no  means  wholly  deficient  in  men  capable  of 
becoming  good  factors,  thriving  merchants,  and  otherwise  considerably  raised 
above  the  average  of  whites.  .  .  . 

Thirdly,  we  may  compare,  but  with  much  caution,  the  relative  position  of 
negroes  in  their  native  country  with  that  of  the  travelers  who  visit  them.  The 
latter  no  doubt  bring  with  them  the  knowledge  current  in  civilized  lands,  but 
that  is  an  advantage  of  less  importance  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The  native 
chief  has  as  good  an  education  in  the  art  of  ruling  men  as  can  be  desired;  he 
is  continually  exercised  in  personal  government,  and  usually  maintains  his 
place  by  the  ascendency  of  his  character,  shown  every  day  over  his  subjects  and 
rivals.  A  traveler  in  wild  countries  also  fills  to  a  certain  degree  the  position  of 
a  commander,  and  has  to  confront  native  chiefs  at  every  inhabited  place.  The 
result  is  familiar  enough  —  the  white  traveler  almost  invariably  holds  his  own 
in  their  presence.  It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  of  a  white  traveler  meeting  with  a 
black  chief  whom  he  feels  to  be  the  better  man.  .  .  . 

Fourthly,  the  number  among  the  negroes  of  those  whom  we  should  call  half¬ 
witted  men  is  very  large.  Every  book  alluding  to  negro  servants  in  America  is 
full  of  instances.  I  was  myself  much  impressed  by  this  fact  during  my  travels 
in  Africa.  The  mistakes  the  negroes  made  in  their  own  matters  were  so 
childish,  stupid,  and  simpleton-like  as  frequently  to  make  me  ashamed  of  my 
own  species.  I  do  not  think  it  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  their  c  is  as  low  as 
our  e,  which  would  be  a  difference  of  two  grades,  as  before.  I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  actual  idiocy  among  the  negroes  —  I  mean,  of  course,  of  that  class 
of  idiocy  which  is  not  due  to  disease. 

The  Australian  type  is  at  least  one  grade  below  the  African  negro.  I  possess 
a  few  serviceable  data  about  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Australian,  but  not 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  invite  the  reader  to  consider  them. 

The  average  standard  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  and  the  English  North  Coun¬ 
try  men  is  decidedly  a  fraction  of  a  grade  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
English,  because  the  number  of  the  former  who  attain  to  eminence  is  far 
greater  than  the  proportionate  number  of  their  race  would  have  led  us  to 
expect.  The  same  superiority  is  distinctly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  masses  of  the  population;  for  the  Scotch  laborer  is  much  less  of 
a  drudge  than  the  Englishman  of  the  Midland  counties  —  he  does  his  work 
better,  and  "  lives  his  life  ”  besides.  The  peasant  women  of  Northumberland 
work  all  day  in  the  fields,  and  are  not  broken  down  by  the  work;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  take  a  pride  in  their  effective  labor  as  girls,  and  when  married  they 
attend  well  to  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  It  is  perfectly  distressing  to  me  to 
witness  the  draggled,  drudged,  mean  look  of  the  mass  of  individuals,  espe- 
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dally  of  the  women,  that  one  meets  in  the  streets  of  London  and  other  purely 
English  towns.  The  conditions  of  their  life  seem  too  hard  for  their  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  crushing  them  into  degeneracy. 

The  ablest  race  of  whom  history  bears  record  is  unquestionably  the  ancient 
Greek,  partly  because  their  masterpieces  in  the  principal  departments  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  are  still  unsurpassed  and  in  many  respects  unequaled,  and 
partly  because  the  population  that  gave  birth  to  the  creators  of  those  master¬ 
pieces  was  very  small.  Of  the  various  Greek  sub-races,  that  of  Attica  was  the 
ablest,  and  she  was  no  doubt  largely  indebted  to  the  following  cause  for  her 
superiority:  Athens  opened  her  arms  to  immigrants,  but  not  indiscriminately, 
for  her  social  life  was  such  that  none  but  very  able  men  could  take  any  pleas¬ 
ure  in  it;  on  the  other  hand,  she  offered  attractions  such  as  men  of  the  highest 
ability  and  culture  could  find  in  no  other  city.  Thus  by  a  system  of  partly  un¬ 
conscious  selection  she  built  up  a  magnificent  breed  of  human  animals,  which 
in  the  space  of  one  century  —  viz.,  between  530  and  430  b.c.  —  produced  the 
following  illustrious  persons,  fourteen  in  number:  — 

Statesmen  and  Commanders  —  Themistocles  (mother  an  alien),  Miltiades, 
Aristides,  Cimon  (son  of  Miltiades) ,  Pericles  (son  of  Xanthippus,  the  victor 
at  Mycale) . 

Literary  and  Scientific  Men  —  Thucydides,  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Plato. 

Poets  —  /Tischylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes. 

Sculptor  —  Phidias. 

We  are  able  to  make  a  closely  approximate  estimate  of  the  population  that 
produced  these  men,  because  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  has  been 
a  matter  of’frequent  inquiry,  and  critics  appear  at  length  to  be  quite  agreed  in 
the  general  results.  .  .  .  The  average  ability  of  the  Athenian  race  is,  on  the 
lowest  possible  estimate,  very  nearly  two  grades  higher  than  our  own  —  that 
is,  about  as  much  as  our  race  is  above  that  of  the  African  negro.  This  estimate, 
which  may  seem  prodigious  to  some,  is  confirmed  by  the  quick  intelligence  and 
high  culture  of  the  Athenian  commonalty,  before  whom  literary  works  were 
recited,  and  works  of  art  exhibited,  of  a  far  more  severe  character  than  could 
possibly  be  appreciated  by  the  average  of  our  race,  the  caliber  of  whose 
intellect  is  easily  gaged  by  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  a  railway  book-stall. 

We  know,  and  may  guess  something  more,  of  the  reason  why  this  marvel¬ 
ously  gifted  race  declined.  Social  morality  grew  exceedingly  lax;  marriage  be¬ 
came  unfashionable,  and  was  avoided;  many  of  the  more  ambitious  and  ac¬ 
complished  women  were  avowed  courtesans  and  consequently  infertile,  and  the 
mothers  of  the  incoming  population  were  of  a  heterogeneous  class.  In  a  small 
sea-bordered  country,  where  emigration  and  immigration  are  constantly  going 
on,  and  where  the  manners  are  as  dissolute  as  were  those  of  Greece  in  the 
period  of  which  I  speak,  the  purity  of  a  race  would  necessarily  fail.  It  can  be 
therefore  no  surprise  to  us,  though  it  has  been  a  severe  misfortune  to  human¬ 
ity,  that  the  high  Athenian  breed  decayed  and  disappeared;  for  if  it  had  main- 
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tained  its  excellence,  and  had  multiplied  and  spread  over  large  countries,  dis¬ 
placing  inferior  populations  (which  it  well  might  have  done,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  prolific) ,  it  would  assuredly  have  accomplished  results  advan¬ 
tageous  to  human  civilization,  to  a  degree  that  transcends  our  powers  of 
imagination. 

If  we  could  raise  the  average  standard  of  our  race  only  one  grade,  what 
vast  changes  would  be  produced!  The  number  of  men  of  natural  gifts  equal 
to  those  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  present  day  would  be  necessarily  increased 
more  than  tenfold;  .  .  .  but  far  more  important  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
would  be  the  increase  in  the  yet  higher  orders  of  intellect.  We  know  how 
intimately  the  course  of  events  is  dependent  on  the  thoughts  of  a  few  illus¬ 
trious  men.  If  the  first-rate  men  in  the  different  groups  had  never  been  born, 
even  if  those  among  them  who  have  a  place  in  my  appendices  on  account  of 
their  hereditary  gifts  had  never  existed,  the  world  would  be  very  different 
to  what  it  is.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  future  generations,  that 
the  average  standard  of  ability  of  the  present  time  should  be  raised.  Civi¬ 
lization  is  a  new  condition  imposed  upon  man  by  the  course  of  events,  just 
as  in  the  history  of  geological  changes  new  conditions  have  continually  been 
imposed  on  different  races  of  animals.  They  have  had  the  effect  either  of 
modifying  the  nature  of  the  races  through  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
whenever  the  changes  were  sufficiently  slow  and  the  race  sufficiently  pliant, 
or  of  destroying  them  altogether,  when  the  changes  were  too  abrupt  or  the 
race  unyielding.  The  number  of  the  races  of  mankind  that  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  under  the  pressure  of  the  requirements  of  an  incoming  civilization, 
reads  us  a  terrible  lesson.  Probably  in  no  former  period  of  the  world  has  the 
destruction  of  the  races  of  any  animal  whatever  been  effected  over  such  wide 
areas,  and  with  such  startling  rapidity,  as  in  the  case  of  savage  man.  In  the 
North-American  continent,  in  the  West-Indian  islands,  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  human 
denizens  of  vast  regions  have  been  entirely  swept  away  in  the  short  space  of 
three  centuries,  less  by  the  pressure  of  a  stronger  race  than  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  civilization  they  were  incapable  of  supporting.  And  we  too,  the 
foremost  laborers  in  creating  this  civilization,  are  beginning  to  show  our¬ 
selves  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  our  own  work.  The  needs  of  cen¬ 
tralization,  communication,  and  culture  call  for  more  brains  and  mental 
stamina  than  the  average  of  our  race  possess.  We  are  in  crying  want  for  a 
greater  fund  of  ability  in  all  stations  of  life;  for  neither  the  classes  of  states¬ 
men,  philosophers,  artisans,  nor  laborers  are  up  to  the  modern  complexity  of 
their  several  professions.  An  extended  civilization  like  ours  comprises  more  in¬ 
terests  than  the  ordinary  statesmen  or  philosophers  of  our  present  race  are 
capable  of  dealing  with,  and  it  exacts  more  intelligent  work  than  our  or¬ 
dinary  artisans  and  laborers  are  capable  of  performing.  Our  race  is  over- 
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weighted,  and  appears  likely  to  be  drudged  into  degeneracy  by  demands 
that  exceed  its  powers.  .  .  . 

When  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  too  great  for  the 
powers  of  the  race,  its  action  is  healthy  and  conservative;  otherwise  it  is  deadly, 
just  as  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the  scanty,  wretched  vegetation  that  leads 
a  precarious  existence  near  the  summer  snow  line  of  the  Alps,  and  disappears 
altogether  a  little  higher  up.  We  want  as  much  backbone  as  we  can  get,  to 
bear  the  racket  to  which  we  are  henceforth  to  be  exposed,  and  as  good  brains 
as  possible  to  contrive  machinery,  for  modern  life  to  work  more  smoothly 
than  at  present.  We  can  in  some  degree  raise  the  nature  of  man  to  a  level 
with  the  new  conditions  imposed  upon  his  existence;  and  we  can  also  in  some 
degree  modify  the  conditions  to  suit  his  nature.  It  is  clearly  right  that  both 
these  powers  should  be  exerted,  with  the  view  of  bringing  his  nature  and  the 
conditions  of  his  existence  into  as  close  harmony  as  possible. 

In  proportion  as  the  world  becomes  filled  with  mankind,  the  relations  of 
society  necessarily  increase  in  complexity,  and  the  nomadic  disposition  found 
in  most  barbarians  becomes  unsuitable  to  the  novel  conditions.  There  is  a 
most  unusual  unanimity  in  respect  to  the  causes  of  incapacity  of  savages  for 
civilization,  among  writers  on  those  hunting  and  migratory  nations  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  advancing  colonization,  and  perish,  as  they  invari¬ 
ably  do,  by  the  contact.  They  tell  us  that  the  labor  of  such  men  is  neither 
constant  nor  steady;  that  the  love  of  a  wandering,  independent  life  prevents 
their  settling  anywhere  to  work,  except  for  a  short  time,  when  urged  by  want 
and  encouraged  by  kind  treatment.  Meadows  says  that  the  Chinese  call  the 
barbarous  races  on  their  borders  by  a  phrase  which  means  "  hither  and 
thither,”  "  not  fixed.”  And  any  amount  of  evidence  might  be  adduced,  to 
show  how  deeply  Bohemian  habits  of  one  kind  or  another  were  ingrained  in 
the  nature  of  the  men  who  inhabited  most  parts  of  the  earth,  now  overspread 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  civilized  races.  Luckily  there  is  still  room  for 
adventure,  and  a  man  who  feels  the  cravings  of  a  roving,  adventurous  spirit 
to  be  too  strong  for  resistance,  may  yet  find  a  legitimate  outlet  for  it  in  the 
colonies,  in  the  army,  or  on  board  ship.  But  such  a  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
heirloom  that  brings  more  impatient  restlessness  and  beating  of  the  wings 
against  cage  bars,  than  persons  of  more  civilized  characters  can  readily  com¬ 
prehend,  and  it  is  directly  at  war  with  the  more  modern  portion  of  our  moral 
natures.  If  a  man  be  purely  a  nomad,  he  has  only  to  be  nomadic  and  his  in¬ 
stinct  is  satisfied;  but  no  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  purely 
nomadic.  The  most  so  among  them  have  also  inherited  many  civilized  cravings 
that  are  necessarily  starved  when  they  become  wanderers,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  wandering  instincts  are  starved  when  they  are  settled  at  home.  Conse¬ 
quently  their  nature  has  opposite  wants,  which  can  never  be  satisfied  except 
by  chance,  through  some  very  exceptional  turn  of  circumstances.  This  is  a 
serious  calamity;  and  as  the  Bohemianism  in  the  nature  of  our  race  is  des- 
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tined  to  perish,  the  sooner  it  goes  the  happier  for  mankind.  The  social  require¬ 
ments  of  English  life  are  steadily  destroying  it.  No  man  who  only  works  by  fits 
and  starts  is  able  to  obtain  his  living  nowadays,  for  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
thriving  in  competition  with  steady  workmen.  If  his  nature  revolts  against 
the  monotony  of  daily  labor,  he  is  tempted  to  the  public-house,  to  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  it  may  be  to  poaching,  and  to  much  more  serious  crime;  otherwise 
he  banishes  himself  from  our  shores.  In  the  first  case,  he  is  unlikely  to  leave  as 
many  children  as  men  of  more  domestic  and  marrying  habits;  and  in  the 
second  case,  his  breed  is  wholly  lost  to  England.  By  this  steady  riddance  of 
the  Bohemian  spirit  of  our  race,  the  artisan  part  of  our  population  is  slowly 
becoming  bred  to  its  duties,  and  the  primary  qualities  of  the  typical  modern 
British  workman  are  already  the  very  opposite  of  those  of  the  nomad.  What 
they  are  now  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Chadwick  as  consisting  of  "  great 
bodily  strength,  applied  under  the  command  of  a  steady,  persevering  will; 
mental  self-contentedness;  impassibility  to  external  irrelevant  impressions, 
which  carries  them  through  the  continued  repetition  of  toilsome  labor,  '  steady 
as  time.’  ” 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  unimportant  to  modern  civilization  has  be¬ 
come  the  once  famous  and  thoroughbred-looking  Norman.  The  type  of  his 
features,  which  is  probably  in  some  degree  correlated  with  his  peculiar  form 
of  adventurous  disposition,  is  no  longer  characteristic  of  our  rulers,  and  is 
rarely  found  among  celebrities  of  the  present  day;  it  is  more  often  met  with 
among  the  undistinguished  members  of  highly  born  families,  and  especially 
among  the  less  conspicuous  officers  of  the  army.  Modern  leading  men  in  all 
paths  of  eminence,  as  may  easily  be  seen  in  a  collection  of  photographs,  are 
of  a  coarser  and  more  robust  breed:  less  excitable  and  dashing,  but  endowed 
with  far  more  ruggedness  and  real  vigor.  Such  also  is  the  case  as  regards 
the  German  portion  of  the  Austrian  nation.  .  .  . 

Much  more  alien  to  the  genius  of  an  enlightened  civilization  than  the 
nomadic  habit  is  the  impulsive  and  uncontrolled  nature  of  the  savage.  A  civi¬ 
lized  man  must  bear  and  forbear;  he  must  keep  before  his  mind  the  claims 
of  the  morrow  as  clearly  as  those  of  the  passing  minute;  of  the  absent  as  well 
as  of  the  present.  This  is  the  most  trying  of  the  new  conditions  imposed  on 
man  by  civilization,  and  the  one  that  makes  it  hopeless  for  any  but  exceptional 
natures  among  savages  to  live  under  them.  The  instinct  of  a  savage  is  ad¬ 
mirably  consonant  with  the  needs  of  savage  life;  every  day  he  is  in  danger 
through  transient  causes;  he  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  the  hour  and  for 
the  hour,  without  care  for  the  past  or  forethought  for  the  future:  but  such 
an  instinct  is  utterly  at  fault  in  civilized  life.  The  half-reclaimed  savage,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  deal  with  more  subjects  of  consideration  than  are  directly  be¬ 
fore  him,  is  continually  doing  acts  through  mere  maladroitness  and  incapacity, 
at  which  he  is  afterwards  deeply  grieved  and  annoyed.  The  nearer  induce¬ 
ments  always  seem  to  him,  through  his  uncorrected  sense  of  moral  per- 
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spective,  to  be  incomparably  larger  than  others  of  the  same  actual  size  but 
more  remote;  consequently,  when  the  temptation  of  the  moment  has  been 
yielded  to  and  passed  away,  and  its  bitter  result  comes  in  its  turn  before  the 
man,  he  is  amazed  and  remorseful  at  his  past  weakness.  It  seems  incredible 
that  he  should  have  done  that  yesterday  which  today  seems  so  silly,  so  un¬ 
just,  and  so  unkindly.  The  newly  reclaimed  barbarian,  with  the  impulsive, 
unstable  nature  of  the  savage,  when  he  also  chances  to  be  gifted  with  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  generous  and  affectionate  disposition,  is  of  all  others  the  man  most  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  sense  of  sin. 

Now,  it  is  a  just  assertion,  and  a  common  theme  of  moralists  of  many  creeds, 
that  man,  such  as  we  find  him,  is  born  with  an  imperfect  nature.  He  has  lofty 
aspirations,  but  there  is  a  weakness  in  his  disposition  which  incapacitates  him 
from  carrying  his  nobler  purposes  into  effect.  He  sees  that  some  particular 
course  of  action  is  his  duty,  and  should  be  his  delight;  but  his  inclinations  are 
fickle  and  base,  and  do  not  conform  to  his  better  judgment.  The  whole  moral 
nature  of  man  is  tainted  with  sin,  which  prevents  him  from  doing  the  things 
he  knows  to  be  right. 

The  explanation  I  offer  to  this  apparent  anomaly  seems  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
development  of  our  nature,  whether  under  Darwin’s  law  of  natural  selection  or 
through  the  effects  of  changed  ancestral  habits,  has  not  yet  overtaken  the 
development  of  our  moral  civilization.  Man  was  barbarous  but  yesterday,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  natural  aptitudes  of  his  race  should 
already  have  become  molded  into  accordance  with  his  very  recent  advance. 
We,  men  of  the  present  centuries,  are  like  animals  suddenly  transplanted 
among  new  conditions  of  climate  and  of  food:  our  instincts  fail  us  under  the 
altered  circumstances. 

My  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  old  civilizations 
are  far  less  sensible  than  recent  converts  from  barbarism,  of  their  nature  being 
inadequate  to  their  moral  needs.  The  conscience  of  a  negro  is  aghast  at  his 
own  wild,  impulsive  nature,  and  is  easily  stirred  by  a  preacher;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  ruffle  the  self-complacency  of  a  steady-going  Chinaman. 

The  sense  of  original  sin  would  show,  according  to  my  theory,  not  that  man 
was  fallen  from  high  estate,  but  that  he  was  rising  in  moral  culture  with  more 
rapidity  than  the  nature  of  his  race  could  follow.  My  view  is  corroborated  by 
the  conclusion  reached  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  many  independent  lines  of 
ethnological  research  —  that  the  human  race  were  utter  savages  in  the  begin¬ 
ning;  and  that  after  myriads  of  years  of  barbarism,  man  has  but  very  recently 
found  his  way  into  the  paths  of  morality  and  civilization. 
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HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE  was  born  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  November 
24,  1821,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant.  A  delicate  child, 
and  on  that  account  incapable  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  youth,  he 
was  fond  of  games  of  mental  skill,  and  curiously  enough,  first  gained  distinc¬ 
tion,  not  in  letters  but  at  the  chessboard.  After  a  desultory  education  and  a 
very  short  business  career,  being  left  with  an  independent  income  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  study.  He  traveled  for  a  year  on 
the  Continent,  learning  on  the  spot  the  languages  of  the  countries  he  passed 
through.  In  time  he  became  an  accomplished  linguist,  reading  nineteen  lan¬ 
guages  and  conversing  fluently  in  seven. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  resolved  to  write  a  great  historical  work,  of  a 
nature  not  yet  attempted  by  anyone.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  monumental 
labor,  and  to  make  up  for  past  deficiencies,  he  settled  in  London;  and,  ap¬ 
parently  single-handed  and  without  the  advice  or  help  of  tutors  or  profes¬ 
sional  men,  entered  upon  that  course  of  voluminous  reading  on  which  his 
erudition  rests. 

He  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  self-taught  man,  without  scientific  or  aca¬ 
demic  training,  producing  a  work  that  marks  an  epoch  in  historical  literature. 
With  a  wonderful  memory,  he  had,  like  Macaulay,  the  gift  of  getting  the 
meaning  and  value  of  a  book  by  simply  glancing  over  the  pages.  On  an  aver¬ 
age  he  could  read  with  intelligent  comprehension  three  books  in  a  working 
day  of  eight  hours,  and  in  time  mastered  his  library  of  twenty-two  thousand 
volumes,  indexing  every  book  on  the  back,  and  transcribing  many  pages  into 
his  commonplace-books.  In  this  way  he  spent  fifteen  years  of  study  in 
collecting  materials. 

The  first  volume  of  his  introduction  to  the  '  History  of  Civilization  in 
England  ’  appeared  in  1857,  and  aroused  an  extraordinary  interest  because  of 
the  novelty  and  audacity  of  its  statements.  It  was  both  bitterly  attacked  and 
enthusiastically  praised,  as  it  antagonized  or  attracted  its  readers.  Buckle  be¬ 
came  the  intellectual  hero  of  the  hour.  The  second  volume  appeared  in  May 
1861.  And  now,  worn  out  by  overwork,  his  delicate  nerves  completely  un¬ 
strung  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  remained  his  first  and  only  love, 
he  left  England  for  the  East,  in  company  with  the  two  young  sons  of  a  friend. 
In  Palestine  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  and  died  at  Damascus,  May 
29,  1862.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  marble  tomb  with  the  inscription  from  the 
Arabic:  — 
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The  written  word  remains  long  after  the  writer; 

The  writer  is  resting  under  the  earth,  but  his  works  endure. 

The  introduction  to  the  '  History  of  Civilization  in  England  ’  has  been 
aptly  called  the  "  fragment  of  a  fragment.”  When  as  a  mere  youth  he  out¬ 
lined  his  work,  he  overestimated  the  possibilities  of  a  single  mind,  and  did 
not  clearly  comprehend  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  planned  a 
general  history  of  civilization;  but  as  the  material  increased  on  his  hands  he 
was  forced  to  limit  his  project,  and  finally  decided  to  confine  his  work  to  a 
consideration  of  England  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
February  1853,  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  — 

"  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  the  progress  of  every  people  is  regulated 
by  principles  —  or  as  they  are  called,  laws  —  as  regular  and  as  certain  as 
those  which  govern  the  physical  world.  To  discover  these  laws  is  the  object 
of  my  work.  ...  I  propose  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  legislative  peculiarities  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe;  and  I 
hope  to  point  out  the  circumstances  under  which  these  peculiarities  have 
arisen.  This  will  lead  to  a  perception  of  certain  relations  between  the  various 
stages  through  which  each  people  have  progressively  passed.  Of  these  general 
relations  I  intend  to  make  a  particular  application;  and  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  history  of  England,  show  how  they  have  regulated  our  civilization,  and 
how  the  successive  and  apparently  the  arbitrary  forms  of  our  opinions,  our 
literature,  our  laws,  and  our  manners,  have  naturally  grown  out  of  their 
antecedents.” 

This  general  scheme  was  adhered  to  in  the  published  history,  and  he  sup¬ 
ported  his  views  by  a  vast  array  of  illustrations  and  proofs.  The  main  ideas 
advanced  in  the  Introduction  —  for  he  did  not  live  to  write  the  body  of  the 
work,  the  future  volumes  to  which  he  often  pathetically  refers  —  these  ideas 
may  be  thus  stated:  —  First:  Nothing  had  yet  been  done  toward  discovering 
the  principles  underlying  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations,  to  establish  a 
basis  for  a  science  of  history  —  a  task  which  Buckle  proposed  to  himself. 
Second:  Experience  shows  that  nations  are  governed  by  laws  as  fixed  and 
regular  as  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Third:  Climate,  soil,  food,  and  the 
aspects  of  nature  are  the  primary  causes  in  forming  the  character  of  a  nation. 
Fourth:  The  civilization  within  and  without  Europe  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  in  Europe  man  is  stronger  than  nature,  and  here  alone  has  subdued 
her  to  his  service;  whereas  on  the  other  continents  nature  is  the  stronger  and 
man  has  been  subdued  by  her.  Fifth:  The  continually  increasing  influence  of 
mental  laws  and  the  continually  diminishing  influence  of  physical  laws  charac¬ 
terize  the  advance  of  European  civilization.  Sixth:  The  mental  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  progress  of  society  can  only  be  discovered  by  such  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminate  disturbances;  namely,  by  the 
method  of  averages.  Seventh:  Human  progress  is  due  to  intellectual  activity, 
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which  continually  changes  and  expands,  rather  than  to  moral  agencies,  which 
from  the  beginnings  of  society  have  been  more  or  less  stationary.  Eighth: 
In  human  affairs  in  general,  individual  efforts  are  insignificant,  and  great 
men  work  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  and  are  moreover  merely  incidental 
to  their  age.  Ninth:  Religion,  literature,  art,  and  government  instead  of  being 
causes  of  civilization,  are  merely  its  products.  Tenth:  The  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  varies  directly  as  scepticism  (the  disposition  to  doubt),  or  the  "protec¬ 
tive  spirit”  (the  disposition  to  maintain  without  examination  established 
beliefs  and  practices)  predominates. 

The  new  scientific  methods  of  Darwin  and  Mill  were  just  then  being  eagerly 
discussed  in  England;  and  Buckle,  an  alert  student  and  great  admirer  of 
Mill,  in  touch  with  the  new  movements  of  the  day,  proposed,  "  by  applying 
to  the  history  of  man  those  methods  of  investigation  which  have  been  found 
successful  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  rejecting  all  preconceived 
notions  which  could  not  bear  the  test  of  those  methods,”  to  remove  history 
from  the  condemnation  of  being  a  mere  series  of  arbitrary  facts,  or  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  famous  men,  or  the  small-beer  chronicle  of  court  gossip  and  intrigues, 
and  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science,  subject  to  mental  laws  as  rigid 
and  infallible  as  the  laws  of  nature:  — 

"  Instead  of  telling  us  of  those  things  which  alone  have  any  value  —  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
way  in  which  mankind  has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge 
.  .  .  the  vast  majority  of  historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling 
and  miserable  details.  ...  In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observa¬ 
tion  has  preceded  discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered  and  then  their 
laws  have  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  man,  the  important 
facts  have  been  neglected  and  the  unimportant  ones  preserved.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts  to  generalize  historical  phenomena 
must  collect  the  facts  as  well  as  conduct  the  generalization.” 

Buckle’s  ideal  of  the  office  and  acquirements  of  the  historian  was  of  the 
highest.  He  must  indeed  possess  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  to  explain  the  progress  of  man.  By  connecting  history  with  politi¬ 
cal  economy  and  statistics,  he  strove  to  make  it  exact.  And  he  exemplified 
his  theories  by  taking  up  branches  of  scientific  investigation  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  outside  the  province  of  the  historian.  He  first  wrote  history 
scientifically,  pursuing  the  same  methods  and  using  the  same  kinds  of  proofs 
as  the  scientific  worker.  The  first  volume  excited  as  much  angry  discussion 
as  Darwin’s  '  Origin  of  Species  ’  had  done  in  its  day.  The  boldness  of  its 
generalizations,  its  uncompromising  and  dogmatic  tone,  irritated  more  than 
one  class  of  readers.  The  chapters  on  Spain  and  on  Scotland,  with  their 
strictures  on  the  religions  of  those  countries,  containing  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  in  the  book,  brought  up  in  arms  against  him  both  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians.  Trained  scientists  blamed  him  for  encroaching  on  their 
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domains  with  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  whence  resulted  a  defective  logic  and  vague  generalizations. 

It  is  true  that  Buckle  was  not  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  schools;  that 
he  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  self-taught,  solitary  worker,  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  friction  of  other  vigorous  minds;  and  that  his  reading,  if  exten¬ 
sive,  was  not  always  wisely  chosen,  and  from  its  very  amount  often  ill-digested. 
He  had  knowledge  rather  than  true  learning,  and  taking  this  knowledge  at 
second  hand,  often  relied  on  sources  that  proved  either  untrustworthy  or 
antiquated,  for  he  lacked  the  true  historian’s  fine  discrimination,  that  weighs 
and  sifts  authorities  and  rejects  the  inadequate.  Malicious  critics  declared 
that  all  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill.  Yet  his  popularity  with  that  class  of 
readers  whom  he  did  not  shock  by  his  disquisitions  on  religions  and  morals, 
or  make  distrustful  by  his  sweeping  generalizations  and  scientific  inaccuracies, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  book  appeared  at  the  right  moment:  for  the  time 
was  really  come  to  make  history  something  more  than  a  chronicle  of  detached 
facts  and  anecdotes.  The  scientific  spirit  was  awake,  and  demanded  that 
human  action,  like  the  processes  of  nature,  be  made  the  subject  of  general 
law.  The  mind  of  Buckle  proved  fruitful  soil  for  those  germs  of  thought 
floating  in  the  air,  and  he  gave  them  visible  form  in  his  history.  If  he  was 
not  a  leader,  he  was  a  brilliant  formulator  of  thought,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  put  before  the  reading  world,  then  ready  to  receive  them,  ideas  and  specu¬ 
lations  till  now  belonging  to  the  student.  For  he  wrote  with  the  determination 
to  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  It  detracts  nothing  from  the  per¬ 
manent  value  of  his  work  thus  to  state  its  genesis,  for  this  is  merely  to  apply 
to  it  his  own  methods. 

Moreover,  a  perpetual  charm  lies  in  his  clear,  limpid  English,  a  medium 
perfectly  adapted  to  calm  exposition  or  to  impassioned  rhetoric.  Whatever 
the  defects  of  Buckle’s  system:  whatever  the  inaccuracies  that  the  advance 
of  many  years  of  patient  scientific  labors  can  easily  point  out;  however  sweep¬ 
ing  his  generalization;  or  however  dogmatic  his  assertions,  the  book  must  be 
allowed  high  rank  among  the  works  that  set  men  thinking,  and  must  thus 
be  conceded  to  possess  enduring  value. 

MORAL  VERSUS  INTELLECTUAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  HUMAN 

PROGRESS 

From  the  '  History  of  Civilization  in  England  ’ 

THERE  is  unquestionably  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which  has 
undergone  so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral 
systems  are  composed.  To  do  good  to  others;  to  sacrifice  for  their 
benefit  your  own  wishes;  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your 
enemies;  to  restrain  your  passions;  to  honor  your  parents;  to  respect  those 
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who  are  set  over  you  —  these  and  a  few  others  are  the  sole  essentials  of 
morals:  but  they  have  been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books 
which  moralists  and  theologians  have  been  able  to  produce.  But  if  we  con¬ 
trast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral  truths  with  the  progressive  aspect  of  in¬ 
tellectual  truths,  the  difference  is  indeed  startling.  All  the  great  moral  systems 
which  have  exercised  much  influence  have  been  fundamentally  the  same;  all 
the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  fundamentally  different.  In  reference 
to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now  known  to  the  most 
cultivated  Europeans  which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  moderns  have  not  only  made  the 
most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge  that  the  ancients 
ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this  they  have  upset  and  revolutionized  the 
old  methods  of  inquiry;  they  have  consolidated  into  one  great  scheme  all  those 
resources  of  induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived;  and  they  have 
created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious  facts;  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is 
the  product  of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent;  be¬ 
cause,  when  surrounding  circumstances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can 
only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the  intellectual  one; 
and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be  proved  in  two  distinct  ways:  first,  be¬ 
cause,  being  as  we  have  already  seen  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being  as 
we  have  also  seen  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual;  and  secondly,  because  the 
intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation  which,  as  I 
undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  progress 
that  during  several  centuries  Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is  supported;  but  there  are 
also  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  first  is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than 
the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  preserved, 
registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas,  and  protected  by  the  use  of 
technical  and  scientific  language;  they  are  easily  handed  down  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another,  and  thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or  as  it  were  a  tangible 
form,  they  often  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heir¬ 
looms  of  mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which  they  owe  their 
birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral  faculties  are  less  capable  of 
transmission;  they  are  of  a  more  private  and  retiring  character:  while  as  the 
motives  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self-discipline 
and  of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for  himself; 
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and  thus,  begun  by  each  anew,  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of 
proceeding  experience,  nor  can  they  well  be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  future 
moralists.  The  consequence  is  that  although  moral  excellence  is  more  amiable, 
and  to  most  persons  more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still  it  must 
be  confessed  that  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less  active,  less  permanent, 
and  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less  productive  of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  effects  of  the  most  active  philanthropy  and  of  the  largest  and  most 
disinterested  kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those  effects  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  short-lived;  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  individuals  they 
come  in  contact  with  and  benefit;  that  they  rarely  survive  the  generation  which 
witnessed  their  commencement;  and  that  when  they  take  the  more  durable 
form  of  founding  great  public  charities,  such  institutions  invariably  fall,  first 
into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either  destroyed  or  perverted 
from  their  original  intention,  mocking  the  effort  by  which  it  is  vainly  at¬ 
tempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic 
benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable;  and  what  makes  them 
peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  them.  For  the  deeper  we 
penetrate  into  this  question,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions  and  supreme  power  to  enforce 
them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have 
been  very  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous.  But 
if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with 
his  motives,  you  will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish 
as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  [that]  you  may  play  off  his  vice 
against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his  mischief.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of 
others,  if  he  pursues  that  object  with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with 
disinterested  zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which  in  an  ignorant  age  an  ignorant  man 
will  be  sure  to  inflict.  How  entirely  this  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in 
studying  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for 
his  religious  tenets  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye;  but  to  punish  a 
large  body  of  men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate  opinions 
which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  arise,  are  themselves 
a  manifestation  of  the  marvelous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind 
—  to  do  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the  most  foolish 
acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  of  the  purest 
intentions,  of  the  most  admirable  and  unsullied  morals.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  should  be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men  who  seek  to 
enforce  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good.  Still  less  are  they  bad  men  who 
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are  so  regardless  of  temporal  considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of 
their  power,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a 
religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  happiness  of  mankind.  Such 
men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are  only  ignorant;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
truth,  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  But  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  their  motives  are  unimpeachable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardor  of  their  sin¬ 
cerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the  holy  zeal  by  which  they  are 
fired  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress 
any  man  with  an  absorbing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some 
moral  or  religious  doctrine;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those  who  reject 
that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition;  if  you  then  give  that  man 
power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind  him  to  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  his  own  act  —  he  will  infallibly  persecute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine;  and 
the  extent  of  his  persecution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity. 
Diminish  the  sincerity,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution;  in  other  words, 
by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  his¬ 
tory  furnishes  such  innumerable  examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only 
to  reject  the  plainest  and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concur¬ 
rent  testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the 
entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations:  the 
first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other  from  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  and  both  proving  the  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious 
persecution. 

I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the  early  Christians  to 
persecutions  which,  though  they  have  been  exaggerated,  were  frequent  and 
very  grievous.  But  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is, 
that  among  the  active  authors  of  these  cruelties  we  find  the  names  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne;  while  the  worst  and  most  infamous  princes 
were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took  no  heed  of  their  in¬ 
crease.  The  two  most  thoroughly  depraved  of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly 
Commodus  and  Elagabalus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or 
indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were  too  reckless  of  the  future, 
too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether 
truth  or  error  prevailed;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion.  They  there¬ 
fore  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those  penal  laws 
which  more  honest  but  more  mistaken  rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus 
Aurelius;  a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  honesty,  but 
whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution  from  which  he  would  have 
refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  And  to 
complete  the  argument,  it  may  be  added  that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most 
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strenuous  opponents  of  Christianity  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Cassars 
was  Julian;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often  attacked, 
but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a 
suspicion. 

II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain;  a  country  of  which  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious  feelings  exercised  such  sway  over 
the  affairs  of  men.  No  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent 
and  disinterested  missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheer¬ 
fully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought 
necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spiritual  classes  been  so  long  in 
the  ascendant;  nowhere  else  are  the  people  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded, 
the  clergy  so  numerous.  But  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have  not  only 
been  unable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of 
encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been 
more  tolerant.  As  it  was,  the  preservation  of  the  faith  became  the  first  con¬ 
sideration;  and  everything  being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally 
happened  that  zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which  the 
Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters  of  that  barbarous  institu¬ 
tion  were  not  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts.  Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too 
supple  to  be  cruel.  For  cruelty  is  a  stern  and  unbending  passion;  while  hypoc¬ 
risy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human  feel¬ 
ings,  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends. 
In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being  concentrated  on  a  single  topic, 
carried  everything  before  it;  and  hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecu¬ 
tion  of  heresy  was  thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which  that 
duty  was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Church.  Indeed,  that 
the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for  an  undeviating  and  uncorruptible  integrity 
may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  different  and  independent 
sources  of  evidence.  This  is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return;  but 
there  are  two  testimonies  which  I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable.  Llorente,  the  great  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter  enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers: 
and  yet,  with  the  fullest  means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors;  but  while  execrating  the 
cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny  the  purity  of  their  intentions.  Thirty 
years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  published 
his  valuable  work  on  Spain:  and  though,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman, 
he  had  every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which  he 
describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  upheld  it;  but  having 
occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at  Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important 
branches,  he  makes  the  remarkable  admission  that  all  its  members  are  men 
of  worth,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished  humanity. 
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These  facts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of  that  vast  mass 
of  evidence  which  history  contains,  and  which  decisively  proves  the  utter  in¬ 
ability  of  moral  feelings  to  diminish  religious  persecution.  The  way  in  which 
the  diminution  has  been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectual  ac¬ 
quirements  will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume;  when  we  shall 
see  that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  humanity,  but  knowledge. 
It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  com¬ 
parative  cessation  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever 
inflicted  on  their  own  species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  enormous  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  number  of  its  known  victims,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  unknown  must 
be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives  no  account  of  those  who  have 
been  spared  in  the  body  in  order  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear 
much  of  martyrs  and  confessors  —  of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or 
consumed  in  the  fire:  but  we  know  little  of  that  still  larger  number  who  by  the 
mere  threat  of  persecution  have  been  driven  into  an  outward  abandonment  of 
their  real  opinions;  and  who,  thus  forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors, 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  hu¬ 
miliating  hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious  persecution. 
For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to  mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a 
habit  of  securing  safety  by  falsehood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  de¬ 
ceit.  In  this  way  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily 
custom;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated,  and  the  gross  amount  of 
vice  and  of  error  fearfully  increased.  Surely,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say  that, 
compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  account;  and  we  may  well  be 
grateful  for  that  increase  of  intellectual  pursuits  which  has  destroyed  an  evil 
that  some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 
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HENRY  JAMES  SUMNER  MAINE  was  born  near  Leighton, 
August  15,  1822,  and  passed  his  first  years  in  Jersey;  afterward 
removing  to  England,  where  he  was  brought  up  exclusively  by  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  superior  talents.  In  1829  he  was  entered  by  his  godfather 
—  Dr.  Sumner,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  —  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  in  1840  went  as  one  of  its  exhibitioners  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
From  the  very  beginning  his  career  was  brilliant;  and  after  carrying  off  nearly 
all  the  academic  honors,  he  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five.  In  spite  of  a  feeble  constitution,  which  made  his  life 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  illness,  his  voice  was  always  notably  strong,  and  is 
described  by  one  of  his  early  hearers  as  like  a  silver  bell.  His  appearance  was 
striking,  indicating  the  sensitive  nervous  energy  of  which  he  was  full.  Such 
were  his  spirits  and  disposition  that  he  was  a  charming  companion,  but  it  was 
hard  to  draw  him  away  from  his  reading.  This  became  eventually  prodigious 
in  extent,  his  power  of  seizing  on  the  essence  of  books  and  passing  over  what 
was  immaterial  being  very  remarkable. 

In  1847  he  married  his  cousin,  Jane  Maine;  and  as  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  for  new  responsibilities,  he  took  up  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1850.  Like  so  many  other  great  Englishmen  of  modern 
times,  he  devoted  much  time  to  writing  for  the  press,  his  first  efforts  appearing 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  wrote  for  the  first  number  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  its  name.  His  contributions  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  especially  valued.  He  practised  a  little  at  the  common-law 
bar;  but  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  go  regularly  on  circuit,  and  he  soon 
went  over  to  the  equity  branch  of  the  profession.  In  1852  the  Inns  of  Court 
appointed  him  reader  in  Roman  law;  and  in  1861  the  results  of  this  lectureship 
were  given  to  the  world  in  the  publication  of  '  Ancient  Law.’ 

This  splendid  work  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  law.  It  is 
the  finest  example  of  the  comparative  method  of  the  period.  Some  of  its  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  proved  erroneous  by  later  scholars,  but  the  value  of  the 
book  remains  unimpaired.  Apart  from  its  graces  of  style,  its  peculiar  success 
was  due  to  the  author’s  power  of  re-creating  the  past;  of  introducing  the 
reader,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  ancestors  many  centuries  removed,  engaged  in  the 
actual  transaction  of  legal  business.  It  was  altogether  fitting  that  one  who  had 
shown  such  distinguished  capacity  for  understanding  the  thoughts  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  primitive  peoples  should  be  chosen  as  an  administrator  of  the  Indian 
Empire;  and  in  1862  Maine  accepted  the  law  membership  in  the  council  of 
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the  Governor-General  —  the  office  previously  filled  by  Macaulay.  Perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  so  good  work  done  with  so  little  publicity  as  in  such 
positions  as  this.  It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  except  a  historian  or  a  special¬ 
ist  should  read  Maine’s  Indian  papers,  and  yet  no  one  can  take  them  up 
without  being  struck  with  their  high  quality.  So  far  as  intelligence  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  comparison  between  a  benevolent  despot  like  Maine  and  a 
representative  chosen  by  popular  suffrage. 

On  his  return  from  India  in  1869,  Maine  became  professor  of  jurisprudence 
at  Oxford;  and  showed  the  results  of  his  Indian  experiences  in  the  lectures 
published  in  1871,  under  the  title  'Village  Communities.’  In  1875  he  brought 
out  the  'Early  History  of  Institutions.’  He  became  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Council,  and  resigning  his  Oxford  professorship,  was  chosen  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge;  numberless  other  honors  being  showered  on  him.  In  1883 
the  last  of  the  series  of  works  begun  with  '  Ancient  Law  ’  appeared  — '  Dis¬ 
sertations  on  Early  Law  and  Custom.’  This  was  followed  in  1885  by  'Popular 
Government,’  a  work  especially  interesting  to  Americans  as  criticizing  their 
form  of  government  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view.  In  1887  Maine  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  professor  of  international  law  at  Cambridge; 
but  delivered  only  one  course  of  lectures,  which  were  published  after  his 
death  in  1888,  without  his  final  revision. 

Maine’s  style  was  distinguished  by  lucidity  and  elegance.  He  has  been 
justly  compared  with  Montesquieu;  but  the  progress  of  knowledge  gave  him 
the  advantage  of  more  accurate  scholarship.  He  applied  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  human  institutions;  yet  no  sentence  ever  written  by 
him  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  that  which  recognized  the  immobility  of  the 
masses  of  mankind:  "Except  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing  moves  in 
this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.”  In  spite  of  his  wonderful  powers 
of  almost  intuitive  generalization,  and  of  brilliant  expression,  he  had  not  the 
temperament  of  a  poetical  enthusiast.  He  was  noted  for  his  caution  in  his 
career  as  a  statesman,  and  the  same  quality  marked  all  his  work.  As  Sir  F. 
Pollock  said,  he  forged  a  new  and  lasting  bond  between  jurisprudence  and 
anthropology,  and  made  jurisprudence  a  study  of  the  living  growth  of  human 
society  through  all  its  stages.  But  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  his 
work  in  India  will  perhaps  consider  it  his  greatest  achievement;  for  no  man 
has  done  so  much  to  determine  what  Indian  law  should  be,  and  thus  to  shape 
the  institutions  of  untold  millions  of  human  beings. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  MODERN  LAW  OF  PROPERTY 

From  '  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West  ’ 

WHENEVER  a  corner  is  lifted  up  of  the  veil  which  hides  from  us 
the  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  even  of  such  parts  of  it  as 
we  know  to  have  been  destined  to  civilization,  there  are  two 
positions,  now  very  familiar  to  us,  which  seem  to  be  signally  falsified  by  all 
we  are  permitted  to  see:  All  men  are  brothers,  and  All  men  are  equal.  The 
scene  before  us  is  rather  that  which  the  animal  world  presents  to  the  mental 
eye  of  those  who  have  the  courage  to  bring  home  to  themselves  the  facts 
answering  to  the  memorable  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Each  fierce  little 
community  is  perpetually  at  war  with  its  neighbor,  tribe  with  tribe,  village 
with  village.  The  never-ceasing  attacks  of  the  strong  on  the  weak  end  in  the 
manner  expressed  by  the  monotonous  formula  which  so  often  recurs  in  the 
pages  of  Thucydides  —  "  They  put  the  men  to  the  sword;  the  women  and 
children  they  sold  into  slavery.”  Yet  even  amid  all  this  cruelty  and  carnage, 
we  find  the  germs  of  ideas  which  have  spread  over  the  world.  There  is  still  a 
place  and  a  sense  in  which  men  are  brothers  and  equals.  The  universal  bel¬ 
ligerency  is  the  belligerency  of  one  total  group,  tribe,  or  village,  with  another; 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  groups  the  regimen  is  one  not  of  conflict  and  con¬ 
fusion,  but  rather  of  ultra-legality.  The  men  who  composed  the  primitive  com¬ 
munities  believed  themselves  to  be  kinsmen  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
word;  and  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  a  multitude  of  indications  that 
in  one  stage  of  thought  they  must  have  regarded  themselves  as  equals.  When 
these  primitive  bodies  first  make  their  appearance  as  land-owners,  as  claiming 
an  exclusive  enjoyment  in  a  definite  area  of  land,  not  only  do  their  shares  of 
the  soil  appear  to  have  been  originally  equal,  but  a  number  of  contrivances 
survive  for  preserving  the  equality,  of  which  the  most  frequent  is  the  periodical 
redistribution  of  the  tribal  domain.  The  facts  collected  suggest  one  conclusion, 
which  may  be  now  considered  as  almost  proved  to  demonstration.  Property  in 
land,  as  we  understand  it  —  that  is,  several  ownership,  ownership  by  individ¬ 
uals  or  by  groups  not  larger  than  families  —  is  a  more  modern  institution  than 
joint  property  or  co-ownership;  that  is,  ownership  in  common  by  large  groups 
of  men  originally  kinsmen,  and  still,  wherever  they  are  found  (and  they  are 
still  found  over  a  great  part  of  the  world) ,  believing  or  assuming  themselves 
to  be,  in  some  sense,  of  kin  to  one  another.  Gradually,  and  probably  under  the 
influence  of  a  great  variety  of  causes,  the  institution  familiar  to  us,  individual 
property  in  land,  has  arisen  from  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  co-ownership. 

There  are  other  conclusions  from  modern  inquiry  which  ought  to  be  stated 
less  confidently,  and  several  of  them  only  in  negative  form.  Thus,  wherever 
we  can  observe  the  primitive  groups  still  surviving  to  our  day,  we  find  that 
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competition  has  very  feeble  play  in  their  domestic  transactions;  competition, 
that  is,  in  exchange  and  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  This  phenomenon,  with 
several  others,  suggests  that  competition,  that  prodigious  social  force  of  which 
the  action  is  measured  by  political  economy,  is  of  relatively  modern  origin. 
Just  as  the  conceptions  of  human  brotherhood,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  human 
equality,  appear  to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  primitive  communities 
and  to  have  spread  themselves  in  a  highly  diluted  form  over  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  —  so,  on  the  other  hand,  competition  in  exchange  seems  to  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  belligerency  of  the  ancient  world  which  has  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  ancient  groups  of  blood  relatives.  It  is  the  regulated  private  war  of 
ancient  society  gradually  broken  up  into  indistinguishable  atoms.  So  far  as 
property  in  land  is  concerned,  unrestricted  competition  in  purchase  and  ex¬ 
change  has  a  far  more  limited  field  of  action,  even  at  this  moment,  than  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  would  suppose.  The  view  of  land  as  merchantable 
property,  exchangeable  like  a  horse  or  an  ox,  seems  to  be  not  only  modern  but 
even  now  distinctively  Western.  It  is  most  unreservedly  accepted  in  the  United 
States;  with  little  less  reserve  in  England  and  France;  but  as  we  proceed 
through  Eastern  Europe  it  fades  gradually  away,  until  in  Asia  it  is  wholly 
lost. 

I  cannot  do  more  than  hint  at  other  conclusions  which  are  suggested  by  re¬ 
cent  investigation.  We  may  lay  down,  I  think  at  least  provisionally,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  ownership  there  was  no  such  broad  distinction 
as  we  now  commonly  draw  between  political  and  proprietary  power  —  be¬ 
tween  the  power  which  gives  the  right  to  tax  and  the  power  which  confers 
the  right  to  exact  rent.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  greater  forms  of  landed  prop¬ 
erty  now  existing  represented  political  sovereignty  in  a  condition  of  decay, 
while  the  small  property  of  most  of  the  world  has  grown  —  not  exclusively, 
as  has  been  vulgarly  supposed  hitherto,  out  of  the  precarious  possessions  of 
servile  classes,  but  —  out  of  the  indissoluble  association  of  the  status  of  free¬ 
man  with  a  share  in  the  land  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  I  think, 
again,  that  it  is  possible  we  may  have  to  revise  our  ideas  of  the  relative  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  objects  of  enjoyment  which  we  call  movables  and  immovables, 
real  property  and  personal  property.  Doubtless  the  great  bulk  of  movables 
came  into  existence  after  land  had  begun  to  be  appropriated  by  groups  of 
men;  but  there  is  now  much  reason  for  suspecting  that  some  of  these  com¬ 
modities  were  severally  owned  before  this  appropriation,  and  that  they  exer¬ 
cised  great  influence  in  dissolving  the  primitive  collective  ownership. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  positions  like  these,  stated  as  they  can  only  be  stated 
here,  should  appear  to  some  paradoxical,  to  others  unimportant.  There  are 
a  few,  perhaps,  who  may  conceive  a  suspicion  that  if  property  as  we  now 
understand  it  —  that  is,  several  property  —  be  shown  to  be  more  modern  not 
only  than  the  human  race  (which  was  long  ago  assumed),  but  than  ownership 
in  common  (which  is  only  beginning  to  be  suspected) ,  some  advantage  may  be 
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gained  by  those  assailants  of  the  institution  itself  whose  doctrines  from  time 
to  time  cause  a  panic  in  modern  Continental  society.  I  do  not  myself  think  so. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  scientific  historical  inquirer  to  assert  good  or  evil 
of  any  particular  institution.  He  deals  with  its  existence  and  development,  not 
with  its  expediency.  But  one  conclusion  he  may  properly  draw  from  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  before  us.  Nobody  is  at  liberty  to  attack  several  prop¬ 
erty  and  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  he  values  civilization.  The  history  of  the 
two  cannot  be  disentangled.  Civilization  is  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  the 
old  order  of  the  Aryan  world,  dissolved  but  perpetually  reconstituting  itself 
under  a  vast  variety  of  solvent  influences,  of  which  infinitely  the  most  power¬ 
ful  have  been  those  which  have  slowly,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  much 
less  perfectly  than  others,  substituted  several  property  for  collective  ownership. 
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WALTER  BAGEHOT  was  bom  February  3,  1826,  at  Langport, 
Somersetshire,  England;  and  died  there  March  24,  1877.  He 
sprang  on  both  sides  from,  and  was  reared  in,  a  nest  of  wealthy 
bankers  and  ardent  Liberals,  steeped  in  political  history  and  material  comfort, 
to  which  was  added  contact  with  leaders  in  the  political  and  intellectual  world. 
This  heredity,  progressive  by  disposition,  and  this  entourage,  conservative  by 
tradition  and  possession,  produced  naturally  enough  a  mind  at  once  rapid  of 
insight  and  cautious  of  judgment,  devoted  almost  equally  to  business  action 
and  intellectual  speculation,  and  on  its  speculative  side  turned  toward  the 
fields  of  political  history  and  sociology. 

But  there  were  equally  important  elements  not  traceable  either  to  heredity 
or  to  environment.  Bagehot’s  freshness  of  mental  vision,  the  strikingly  novel 
point  of  view  from  which  he  looked  at  every  subject,  was  marvelous  even  in 
a  century  so  fertile  of  varied  independences:  he  complained  that  "  the  most 
galling  of  yokes  is  the  tyranny  of  your  next-door  neighbor,”  the  obligation  of 
thinking  as  he  thinks.  He  had  a  keen,  almost  reckless  wit  and  delicious  buoy¬ 
ant  humor,  whose  utterances  never  pall  by  repetition;  few  authors  so  abound 
in  tenaciously  quotable  phrases  and  passages  of  humorous  intellectuality. 
What  is  rarely  found  in  connection  with  much  humor,  he  had  a  sensitive 
dreaminess  of  nature,  strongly  poetic  in  feeling,  whence  resulted  a  large  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  subtler  classes  of  poetry;  of  which  he  was  an  acute  and 
sympathizing  critic.  As  part  of  this  temperament,  he  had  a  strong  bent  toward 
mysticism  —  in  one  essay  he  says  flatly  that  "  mysticism  is  true  ”  —  which 
gave  him  a  rare  insight  into  the  religious  nature  and  some  obscure  problems 
of  religious  history;  though  he  was  too  cool,  scientific,  and  humorous  to  be 
much  of  a  theologian. 

Above  all,  he  had  that  instinct  of  selective  art,  in  felicity  of  words  and 
salience  of  ideas,  which  elevates  writing  into  literature;  which  long  after  a 
thought  has  merged  its  being  and  use  in  those  of  wider  scope,  keeps  it  in 
separate  remembrance  and  retains  for  its  creator  his  due  of  credit  through  the 
artistic  charm  of  the  shape  he  gave  it. 

The  result  of  a  mixture  of  traits  popularly  thought  incompatible,  and  usu¬ 
ally  so  in  reality  —  a  great  relish  for  the  driest  business  facts  and  a  creative 
literary  gift  —  was  absolutely  unique.  Bagehot  explains  the  general  sterility 
of  literature  as  a  guide  to  life  by  the  fact  that  "  so  few  people  who  can  write 
know  anything  ”;  and  began  a  reform  in  his  own  person,  by  applying  all  his 
highest  faculties  —  the  best  not  only  of  his  thought  but  of  his  imagination 
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and  his  literary  skill  —  to  the  theme  of  his  daily  work,  banking  and  business 
affairs  and  political  economy.  There  have  been  many  men  of  letters  who  were 
excellent  business  men  and  hard  bargainers,  sometimes  indeed  merchants  or 
bankers,  but  they  have  held  their  literature  as  far  as  possible  off  the  plane  of 
their  bread -winning;  they  have  not  used  it  to  explain  and  decorate  the  latter 
and  made  that  the  motive  of  art.  Bagehot  loved  business  not  alone  as  the  born 
trader  loves  it,  for  its  profit  and  its  gratification  of  innate  likings  —  "  business 
is  really  pleasanter  than  pleasure,  though  it  does  not  look  so,”  he  says  in  sub¬ 
stance  —  but  as  an  artist  loves  a  picturesque  situation  or  a  journalist  a  mur¬ 
der;  it  pleased  his  literary  sense  as  material  for  analysis  and  composition. 

Bagehot’s  career  was  determined,  as  usual,  partly  by  character  and  partly 
by  circumstances.  He  graduated  at  London  University  in  1848,  and  studied 
for  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  his  father  owned  an  interest  in  a  rich  old 
provincial  bank  and  a  good  shipping  business,  and  instead  of  the  law  he 
joined  in  their  conduct.  He  had  just  before,  however,  passed  a  few  months  in 
France,  including  the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  coup  d’etat  in  December  1851; 
and  from  Paris  he  wrote  to  the  London  Inquirer  (a  Unitarian  weekly)  a  re¬ 
markable  series  of  letters  on  that  event  and  its  immediate  consequences,  de¬ 
fending  the  usurpation  vigorously  and  outlining  a  political  creed,  from  which, 
in  the  main,  he  swerved  but  little  in  after  life.  Waiving  the  question  whether 
the  defense  was  valid  —  and  like  all  first-rate  minds,  Bagehot  is  even  more 
instructive  when  he  is  wrong  than  when  he  is  right,  because  the  wrong  is  sure 
to  be  almost  right  and  the  truth  on  its  side  neglected  —  the  letters  are  full 
of  fresh,  acute,  and  even  profound  ideas,  sharp  exposition  of  those  primary 
objects  of  government  which  demagogues  and  buncombe  legislators  ignore, 
racy  wit,  sarcasm,  and  description  (in  one  passage  he  rises  for  a  moment  into 
really  blood-stirring  rhetoric) ,  and  proofs  of  his  capacity  thus  early  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  confused  cross-currents  of  daily  life  to  the  operation  of  great  embrac¬ 
ing  laws.  No  other  writing  of  a  youth  of  twenty-five  on  such  subjects  —  or 
almost  none  —  is  worth  remembering  at  all  for  its  matter;  while  this  is  per¬ 
ennially  wholesome  and  educative,  as  well  as  capital  reading. 

From  this  on  he  devoted  most  of  his  spare  time  to  literature:  that  he  found 
so  much  spare  time,  and  produced  so  much  of  a  high  grade  while  winning  re¬ 
spect  as  a  business  manager,  proves  the  excellent  quality  of  his  business  brain. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  National  Review,  a  very  able  and  readable 
English  quarterly,  from  its  foundation  in  1854  to  its  death  in  1863,  and  wrote 
for  it  twenty  literary,  biographical,  and  theological  papers,  which  are  among 
his  best  titles  to  enduring  remembrance,  and  are  full  of  his  choicest  flavors,  his 
wealth  of  thought,  fun,  poetic  sensitiveness,  and  deep  religious  feeling  of  the 
needs  of  human  nature.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  written  some  good  articles 
for  the  Prospective  Review,  and  he  wrote  some  afterwards  for  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (including  the  series  afterwards  gathered  into  'Physics  and  Politics’), 
and  other  periodicals. 
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But  his  chief  industry  and  most  peculiar  work  was  determined  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  in  1858  to  the  daughter  of  James  Wilson,  an  ex-merchant  who  had 
founded  the  Economist  as  a  journal  of  trade,  banking,  and  investment,  and 
made  it  prosperous  and  influential.  Wilson  was  engaging  in  politics,  where  he 
rose  to  high  office  and  would  probably  have  ended  in  the  Cabinet;  but  being 
sent  to  India  to  regulate  its  finances,  died  there  in  i860.  Bagehot  thereupon 
took  control  of  the  paper,  and  was  the  paper  until  his  death  in  1877;  and  the 
position  he  gave  it  was  as  unique  as  his  own.  On  banking,  finance,  taxation, 
and  political  economy  in  general  his  utterances  had  such  weight  that  Chancel¬ 
lors  of  the  Exchequer  consulted  him  as  to  the  revenues,  and  the  London  busi¬ 
ness  world  eagerly  studied  the  paper  for  guidance.  But  he  went  far  beyond 
this,  and  made  it  an  unexampled  force  in  politics  and  governmental  science, 
personal  to  himself.  For  the  first  time  a  great  political  thinker  applied  his 
mind  week  by  week  to  discussing  the  problems  presented  by  passing  politics, 
and  expounding  the  drift  and  meaning  of  current  events  in  his  nation  and  the 
others  which  bore  closest  on  it,  as  France  and  the  United  States.  That  he 
gained  such  a  hearing  was  due  not  alone  to  his  immense  ability,  and  to  a  style 
carefully  modeled  on  the  conversation  of  business  men  with  each  other,  but 
to  his  cool  moderation  and  evident  aloofness  from  party  as  party.  He  dissected 
each  like  a  man  of  science:  party  was  to  him  a  tool  and  not  a  religion.  He 
gibed  at  the  Tories;  but  the  Tories  forgave  him  because  he  was  half  a  Tory 
at  heart  —  he  utterly  distrusted  popular  instincts  and  was  afraid  of  popular 
ignorance.  He  was  rarely  warm  for  the  actual  measures  of  the  Liberals;  but 
the  Liberals  knew  that  he  intensely  despised  the  pig-headed  obstructiveness  of 
the  typical  Tory,  and  had  no  kinship  with  the  blind  worshipers  of  the  status 
quo.  To  natives  and  foreigners  alike  for  many  years  the  paper  was  positively 
invaluable:  in  it  one  could  find  set  forth  acutely  and  dispassionately  the  broad 
facts  and  the  real  purport  of  all  great  legislative  proposals,  free  from  the  rant 
and  mendacity,  the  fury  and  distortion,  the  prejudice  and  counter-prejudice 
of  the  party  press. 

An  outgrowth  of  his  treble  position  as  banker,  economic  writer,  and  general 
litterateur,  was  his  charming  book  'Lombard  Street.’  Most  writers  know 
nothing  about  business,  he  sets  forth,  most  business  men  cannot  write,  there¬ 
fore  most  writing  about  business  is  either  unreadable  or  untrue:  he  put  all  his 
literary  gifts  at  its  service,  and  produced  a  book  as  instructive  as  a  trade 
manual  and  more  delightful  than  most  novels.  Its  luminous,  easy,  half-playful 
"  business  talk  ”  is  irresistibly  captivating.  It  is  a  description  and  analysis  of 
the  London  money  market  and  its  component  parts  —  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  joint-stock  banks,  the  private  banks,  and  the  bill-brokers.  It  will  live, 
however,  as  literature  and  as  a  picture,  not  as  a  banker’s  guide;  as  the  vividest 
outline  of  business  London,  of  the  "  great  commerce  ”  and  the  fabric  of 
credit  which  is  the  basis  of  modern  civilization  and  of  which  London  is  the 
center,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Previous  to  this,  the  most  widely  known  of  his  works  — '  The  English  Con¬ 
stitution,’  much  used  as  a  text-book  —  had  made  a  new  epoch  in  political 
analysis,  and  placed  him  among  the  foremost  thinkers  and  writers  of  his  time. 
Not  only  did  it  revolutionize  the  accepted  mode  of  viewing  that  governmental 
structure,  but  as  a  treatise  on  government  in  general  its  novel  types  of  classifi¬ 
cation  are  now  admitted  commonplaces.  Besides  its  main  themes,  the  book  is  a 
great  store  of  thought  and  suggestion  on  government,  society,  and  human 
nature  —  for  as  in  all  his  works,  he  pours  on  his  nominal  subject  a  flood 
of  illumination  and  analogy  from  the  unlikeliest  sources;  and  a  piece  of 
eminently  pleasurable  reading  from  end  to  end.  Its  basic  novelty  lay  in  what 
seems  the  most  natural  of  inquiries,  but  which  in  fact  was  left  for  Bagehot’s 
original  mind  even  to  think  of  —  the  actual  working  of  the  governmental 
system  in  practice,  as  distinguished  from  legal  theory.  The  result  of  this 
novel  analysis  was  startling:  old  powers  and  checks  went  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
and  a  wholly  new  set  of  machinery  and  even  new  springs  of  force  and  life 
were  substituted.  He  argued  that  the  actual  use  of  the  English  monarchy  is 
not  to  do  the  work  of  government,  but  through  its  roots  in  the  past  to  gain 
popular  loyalty  and  support  for  the  real  government,  which  the  masses  would 
not  obey  if  they  realized  its  genuine  nature;  that  "it  raises  the  army  though 
it  does  not  win  the  battle.”  He  showed  that  the  function  of  the  House  of 
Peers  is  not  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the  Commons  (which  is  the  real 
government) ,  but  as  a  revising  body  and  an  index  of  the  strength  of  popular 
feeling.  Constitutional  governments  he  divides  into  (i)  Cabinet  and 
(2)  Presidential.  In  the  first,  the  people  can  change  the  government  at  any 
time,  and  therefore  follow  its  acts  and  debates  eagerly  and  instructedly;  in 
the  second,  they  can  only  change  it  at  fixed  terms,  and  are  therefore 
apathetic  and  ill-informed  and  care  little  for  speeches  which  can  effect 
nothing. 

Just  before  'Lombard  Street’  came  his  scientific  masterpiece,  'Physics  and 
Politics  ’ ;  a  work  which  does  for  human  society  what  the  '  Origin  of  Species  ’ 
does  for  organic  life,  expounding  its  method  of  progress  from  very  low  if 
not  the  lowest  forms  to  higher  ones.  Indeed,  one  of  its  main  lines  is  only  a 
special  application  of  Darwin’s  "  natural  selection  ”  to  societies,  noting  the 
survival  of  the  strongest  (which  implies  in  the  long  run  the  best  developed 
in  all  virtues  that  make  for  social  cohesion)  through  conflict;  but  the  book  is 
so  much  more  than  that,  in  spite  of  its  heavy  debt  to  all  scientific  and  insti¬ 
tutional  research,  that  it  remains  a  first-rate  feat  of  original  constructive 
thought.  It  is  the  more  striking  from  its  almost  ludicrous  brevity  compared 
with  the  novelty,  variety,  and  pregnancy  of  its  ideas.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  pamphlet;  one  can  read  it  through  in  an  evening:  yet  there  is  hardly  any 
book  which  is  a  master-key  to  so  many  historical  locks,  so  useful  a  standard 
for  the  gaging  of  scattered  sociological  facts,  so  clarifying  to  the  mind  in  the 
study  of  early  history.  The  work  is  strewn  with  fertile  and  suggestive  ob- 
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servations  from  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Its  leading  idea  of  the  needs 
and  difficulties  of  early  societies  is  given  in  one  of  the  citations. 

The  unfinished  '  Economic  Studies  ’  are  partially  a  re-survey  of  the  same 
ground  on  a  more  limited  scale,  and  contain  in  addition  a  mass  of  the  nicest 
and  shrewdest  observations  on  modern  trade  and  society,  full  of  truth  and 
suggestiveness.  All  the  other  books  printed  under  his  name  are  collections 
either  from  the  Economist  or  from  outside  publications. 

As  a  thinker,  Bagehot’s  leading  positions  may  be  roughly  summarized  thus: 
in  history,  that  reasoning  from  the  present  to  the  past  is  generally  wrong  and 
frequently  nonsense;  in  politics,  that  abstract  systems  are  foolish,  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  does  not  benefit  its  subjects  has  no  rights  against  one  that  will, 
that  the  masses  had  much  better  let  the  upper  ranks  do  the  governing  than 
meddle  with  it  themselves,  that  all  classes  are  too  eager  to  act  without  thinking 
and  ought  not  to  attempt  so  much;  in  society,  that  democracy  is  an  evil  be¬ 
cause  it  leaves  no  specially  trained  upper  class  to  furnish  models  for  refinement. 
But  there  is  vastly  more  besides  this,  and  his  value  lies  much  more  in  the 
mental  clarification  afforded  by  his  details  than  in  the  new  principles  of 
action  afforded  by  his  generalizations.  He  leaves  men  saner,  soberer,  juster, 
with  a  clearer  sense  of  perspective,  of  real  issues,  that  more  than  makes  up 
for  a  slight  diminution  of  zeal. 

As  pure  literature,  the  most  individual  trait  in  his  writings  sprang  from 
his  scorn  of  mere  word-mongering  divorced  from  actual  life.  "  A  man  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  being  a  Philistine  if  he  chooses,”  he  tells  us:  "  there  is  a 
sickly  incompleteness  in  men  too  fine  for  the  world  and  too  nice  to  work 
their  way  through  it.”  A  great  man  of  letters,  no  one  has  ever  mocked  his 
craft  so  persistently.  A  great  thinker,  he  never  tired  of  humorously  magni¬ 
fying  the  active  and  belittling  the  intellectual  temperament.  Of  course  it  was 
only  half-serious:  he  admits  the  force  and  utility  of  colossal  visionaries  like 
Shelley,  constructive  scholars  like  Gibbon,  ascetic  artists  like  Milton,  even 
light  dreamers  like  Hartley  Coleridge;  indeed,  intellectually  he  appreciates 
all  intellectual  force,  and  scorns  feeble  thought  which  has  the  effrontery  to 
show  itself,  and  those  who  are  "  cross  with  the  agony  of  a  new  idea.”  But 
his  heart  goes  out  to  the  unscholarly  Cavalier  with  his  dash  and  his  loyalty, 
to  the  country  member  who  "  hardly  reads  two  books  per  existence,”  and 
even  to  the  rustic  who  sticks  to  his  old  ideas  and  whom  "  it  takes  seven 
weeks  to  comprehend  an  atom  of  a  new  one.”  A  petty  surface  consistency 
must  not  be  exacted  from  the  miscellaneous  utterances  of  a  humorist:  all 
sorts  of  complementary  half-truths  are  part  of  his  service.  His  own  quite 
just  conception  of  humor,  as  meaning  merely  full  vision  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment,  is  his  best  defense:  "  when  a  man  has  attained  the  deep  conception  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  nonsense,”  he  says,  "  you  may  be  sure  of  him  forever 
after.”  At  bottom  he  is  thoroughly  consistent:  holding  that  the  masses  should 
work  in  contented  deference  to  their  intellectual  guides,  but  those  guides 
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should  qualify  themselves  by  practical  experience  of  life,  that  poetry  is  not 
an  amusement  for  lazy  sybarites  but  the  most  elevating  of  spiritual  in¬ 
fluences,  that  religions  cut  the  roots  of  their  power  by  trying  to  avoid  super¬ 
naturalism  and  cultivate  intelligibility,  and  that  the  animal  basis  of  human 
life  is  a  screen  expressly  devised  to  shut  off  direct  knowledge  of  God  and 
make  character  possible. 

To  make  his  acquaintance  first  is  to  enter  upon  a  store  of  high  and  fine 
enjoyment,  and  of  strong  and  vivifying  thought,  which  one  must  be  either 
very  rich  of  attainment  or  very  feeble  of  grasp  to  find  unprofitable  or 
pleasureless. 

Forrest  Morgan 


BOOKS  AND  MEN 
From  '  Shakespeare,  the  Man/  etc. 

THE  reason  why  so  few  good  books  are  written  is,  that  so  few  people 
that  can  write  know  anything.  In  general,  an  author  has  always  lived 
in  a  room,  has  read  books,  has  cultivated  science,  is  acquainted  with 
the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  best  authors,  but  he  is  out  of  the  way  of  em¬ 
ploying  his  own  eyes  and  ears.  He  has  nothing  to  hear  and  nothing  to  see. 
His  life  is  a  vacuum.  The  mental  habits  of  Robert  Southey,  which  about 
a  year  ago  were  so  extensively  praised  in  the  public  journals,  are  the  type 
of  literary  existence,  just  as  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  shows  the  admira¬ 
tion  excited  by  them  among  literary  people.  He  wrote  poetry  (as  if  anybody 
could)  before  breakfast;  he  read  during  breakfast.  He  wrote  history  until 
dinner;  he  corrected  proof-sheets  between  dinner  and  tea;  he  wrote  an  essay 
for  the  Quarterly  afterwards;  and  after  supper,  by  way  of  relaxation,  com¬ 
posed  '  The  Doctor  ’  —  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  jest.  Now,  what  can  anyone 
think  of  such  a  life?  —  except  how  clearly  it  shows  that  the  habits  best  fitted 
for  communicating  information,  formed  with  the  best  care,  and  daily  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  best  motives,  are  exactly  the  habits  which  are  likely  to  afford  a 
man  the  least  information  to  communicate.  Southey  had  no  events,  no  ex¬ 
periences.  His  wife  kept  house  and  allowed  him  pocket-money,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  a  German  professor  devoted  to  accents,  tobacco,  and  the  dates  of 
Horace’s  amours.  .  .  . 

The  critic  in  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield’  lays  down  that  you  should  always 
say  that  the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 
pains;  but  in  the  case  of  the  practised  literary  man,  you  should  often  enough 
say  that  the  writings  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  writer  had  taken 
less  pains.  He  says  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  subject;  the  reply  is,  "  Then 
you  have  taken  the  best  way  to  prevent  your  making  anything  of  it.  Instead 
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of  reading  studiously  what  Burgersdicius  and  Adnesidemus  said  men  were, 
you  should  have  gone  out  yourself  and  seen  (if  you  can  see)  what  they  are.” 
But  there  is  a  whole  class  of  minds  which  prefer  the  literary  delineation  of 
objects  to  the  actual  eyesight  of  them.  Such  a  man  would  naturally  think 
literature  more  instructive  than  life.  Hazlitt  said  of  Mackintosh,  "  He  might 
like  to  read  an  account  of  India;  but  India  itself,  with  its  burning,  shining 
face,  would  be  a  mere  blank,  an  endless  waste  to  him.  Persons  of  this  class 
have  no  more  to  say  to  a  matter  of  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  without  a 
label  in  its  mouth,  than  they  would  to  a  hippopotamus.”  .  .  . 

After  all,  the  original  way  of  writing  books  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best. 
The  first  author,  it  is  plain,  could  not  have  taken  anything  from  books,  since 
there  were  no  books  for  him  to  copy  from;  he  looked  at  things  for  himself. 
Anyhow  the  modern  system  fails,  for  where  are  the  amusing  books  from 
voracious  students  and  habitual  writers? 

Moreover,  in  general,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  persons  devoted  to  mere 
literature  commonly  become  devoted  to  mere  idleness.  They  wish  to  produce 
a  great  work,  but  they  find  they  cannot.  Having  relinquished  everything  to 
devote  themselves  to  this,  they  conclude  on  trial  that  this  is  impossible;  they 
wish  to  write,  but  nothing  occurs  to  them:  therefore  they  write  nothing  and 
they  do  nothing.  As  has  been  said,  they  have  nothing  to  do;  their  life  has  no 
events,  unless  they  are  very  poor;  with  any  decent  means  of  subsistence,  they 
have  nothing  to  rouse  them  from  an  indolent  and  musing  dream.  A  merchant 
must  meet  his  bills,  or  he  is  civilly  dead  and  uncivilly  remembered;  but  a 
student  may  know  nothing  of  time,  and  be  too  lazy  to  wind  up  his  watch. 


ON  EARLY  READING 
From  '  Edward  Gibbon  ’ 

IN  school  work  Gibbon  had  uncommon  difficulties  and  unusual  deficien¬ 
cies;  but  these  were  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  habit  which 
often  accompanies  a  sickly  childhood,  and  is  the  commencement  of  a 
studious  life  —  the  habit  of  desultory  reading.  The  instructiveness  of  this 
is  sometimes  not  comprehended.  S.  T.  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  he  felt  a 
great  superiority  over  those  who  had  not  read  —  and  fondly  read  —  fairy 
tales  in  their  childhood:  he  thought  they  wanted  a  sense  which  he  possessed, 
the  perception,  or  apperception  —  we  do  not  know  which  he  used  to  say  it 
was  —  of  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  the  universe.  As  to  fairy  tales,  this  is 
a  hard  saying;  but  as  to  desultory  reading,  it  is  certainly  true.  Some  people 
have  known  a  time  in  life  when  there  was  no  book  they  could  not  read.  The 
fact  of  its  being  a  book  went  immensely  in  its  favor.  In  early  life  there  is 
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an  opinion  that  the  obvious  thing  to  do  with  a  horse  is  to  ride  it;  with  a 
cake,  to  eat  it;  with  sixpence,  to  spend  it.  A  few  boys  carry  this  further,  and 
think  the  natural  thing  to  do  with  a  book  is  to  read  it.  There  is  an  argument 
from  design  in  the  subject:  if  the  book  was  not  meant  for  that  purpose,  for 
what  purpose  was  it  meant?  Of  course,  of  any  understanding  of  the  works 
so  perused  there  is  no  question  or  idea.  There  is  a  legend  of  Bentham,  in  his 
earliest  childhood,  climbing  to  a  height  of  a  huge  stool,  and  sitting  there 
evening  after  evening,  with  two  candles,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Rapin’s 
history;  it  might  as  well  have  been  any  other  book.  The  doctrine  of  utility 
had  not  then  dawned  on  its  immortal  teacher;  cui  bono  [to  what  end?]  was 
an  idea  unknown  to  him.  He  would  have  been  ready  to  read  about  Egypt, 
about  Spain,  about  coals  in  Borneo,  the  teak-wood  in  India,  the  current  in 
the  River  Mississippi,  on  natural  history  or  human  history,  on  theology  or 
morals,  on  the  state  of  the  Dark  Ages  or  the  state  of  the  Light  Ages,  on 

Augustulus  or  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  first  century  or  the  seventeenth,  on 

the  moon,  the  millennium,  or  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Just  then,  reading  is 
an  end  in  itself.  At  that  time  of  life  you  no  more  think  of  a  future  con¬ 
sequence  —  of  the  remote,  the  very  remote  possibility  of  deriving  knowledge 
from  the  perusal  of  a  book,  than  you  expect  so  great  a  result  from  spinning 
a  peg-top.  You  spin  the  top,  and  you  read  the  book;  and  these  scenes  of  life 

are  exhausted.  In  such  studies,  of  all  prose,  perhaps  the  best  is  history: 

one  page  is  so  like  another,  battle  No.  1  is  so  much  on  a  par  with  battle 
No.  2.  Truth  may  be,  as  they  say,  stranger  than  fiction,  abstractedly;  but 
in  actual  books,  novels  are  certainly  odder  and  more  astounding  than  correct 
history. 

It  will  be  said,  What  is  the  use  of  this?  why  not  leave  the  reading  of  great 
books  till  a  great  age?  why  plague  and  perplex  childhood  with  complex  facts 
remote  from  its  experience  and  inapprehensible  by  its  imagination?  The  reply 
is,  that  though  in  all  great  and  combined  facts  there  is  much  which  childhood 
cannot  thoroughly  imagine,  there  is  also  in  very  many  a  great  deal  which 
can  only  be  truly  apprehended  for  the  first  time  at  that  age.  Youth  has  a 
principle  of  consolidation;  we  begin  with  the  whole.  Small  sciences  are  the 
labors  of  our  manhood;  but  the  round  universe  is  the  plaything  of  the  boy. 
His  fresh  mind  shoots  out  vaguely  and  crudely  into  the  infinite  and  eternal. 
Nothing  is  hid  from  the  depth  of  it;  there  are  no  boundaries  to  its  vague  and 
wandering  vision.  Early  science,  it  has  been  said,  begins  in  utter  nonsense; 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  starts  with  boyish  fancies.  How  absurd  seem 
the  notions  of  the  first  Greeks!  Who  could  believe  now  that  air  or  water 
was  the  principle,  the  pervading  substance,  the  eternal  material  of  all  things? 
Such  affairs  will  never  explain  a  thick  rock.  And  what  a  white  original  for 
a  green  and  sky-blue  world!  Yet  people  disputed  in  these  ages  not  whether 
it  was  either  of  those  substances,  but  which  of  them  it  was.  And  doubtless 
there  was  a  great  deal,  at  least  in  quantity,  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Boys 
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are  improved;  but  some  in  our  own  day  have  asked,  "Mamma,  I  say,  what 
did  God  make  the  world  of?  ”  and  several,  who  did  not  venture  on  speech, 
have  had  an  idea  of  some  one  gray  primitive  thing,  felt  a  difficulty  as  to  how 
the  red  came,  and  wondered  that  marble  could  ever  have  been  the  same  as 
moonshine.  This  is  in  truth  the  picture  of  life.  We  begin  with  the  infinite 
and  eternal,  which  we  shall  never  apprehend;  and  these  form  a  framework, 
a  schedule,  a  set  of  co-ordinates  to  which  we  refer  all  which  we  learn  later. 
At  first,  like  the  old  Greek,  "We  look  up  to  the  whole  sky,  and  are  lost 
in  the  one  and  the  all;  ”  in  the  end  we  classify  and  enumerate,  learn  each 
star,  calculate  distances,  draw  cramped  diagrams  on  the  unbounded  sky, 
write  a  paper  on  a  Cygni  and  a  treatise  on  e  Draconis,  map  special  facts 
upon  the  indefinite  void,  and  engrave  precise  details  on  the  infinite  and  ever¬ 
lasting.  So  in  history:  somehow  the  whole  comes  in  boyhood,  the  details  later 
and  in  manhood.  The  wonderful  series,  going  far  back  to  the  times  of  old 
patriarchs  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  keen-eyed  Greek,  the  stately  Roman, 
the  watching  Jew,  the  uncouth  Goth,  the  horrid  Hun,  the  settled  picture  of 
the  unchanging  East,  the  restless  shifting  of  the  rapid  West,  the  rise  of  the 
cold  and  classical  civilization,  its  fall,  the  rough  impetuous  Middle  Ages,  the 
vague  warm  picture  of  ourselves  and  home  —  when  did  we  learn  these?  Not 
yesterday  nor  today:  but  long  ago,  in  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  in  the  original 
flow  of  fancy.  What  we  learn  afterwards  are  but  the  accurate  littlenesses  of 
the  great  topic,  the  dates  and  tedious  facts.  Those  who  begin  late  learn  only 
these;  but  the  happy  first  feel  the  mystic  associations  and  the  progress  of  the 
whole.  .  .  . 

However  exalted  may  seem  the  praises  which  we  have  given  to  loose  and 
unplanned  reading,  we  are  not  saying  that  it  is  the  sole  ingredient  of  a  good 
education.  Besides  this  sort  of  education,  which  some  boys  will  voluntarily 
and  naturally  give  themselves,  there  needs,  of  course,  another  and  more 
rigorous  kind,  which  must  be  impressed  upon  them  from  without.  The  ter¬ 
rible  difficulty  of  early  life  —  the  use  of  pastors  and  masters  really  is,  that 
they  compel  boys  to  a  distinct  mastery  of  that  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
learn.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  a  preceptor  who  is  not  dry.  Carlyle 
describes,  with  bitter  satire,  the  fate  of  one  of  his  heroes  who  was  obliged 
to  acquire  whole  systems  of  information  in  which  he,  the  hero,  saw  no  use, 
and  which  he  kept,  as  far  as  might  be,  in  a  vacant  corner  of  his  mind.  And 
this  is  the  very  point:  dry  language,  tedious  mathematics,  a  thumbed  grammar, 
a  detested  slate  form  gradually  an  interior  separate  intellect,  exact  in  its 
information,  rigid  in  its  requirements,  disciplined  in  its  exercises.  The  two 
grow  together;  the  early  natural  fancy  touching  the  far  extremities  of  the 
universe,  lightly  playing  with  the  scheme  of  all  things;  the  precise,  compacted 
memory  slowly  accumulating  special  facts,  exact  habits,  clear  and  painful  con¬ 
ceptions.  At  last,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  cloud  breaks  up,  the  division 
sweeps  away;  we  find  that  in  fact  these  exercises  which  puzzled  us,  these 
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languages  which  we  hated,  these  details  which  we  despised,  are  the  instruments 
of  true  thought;  are  the  very  keys  and  openings,  the  exclusive  access  to  the 
knowledge  which  we  loved. 


CONDITIONS  OF  CABINET  GOVERNMENT 
From  '  Sir  Robert  Peel  ’ 

IT  might  be  said  that  this  [necessity  for  newspapers  and  statesmen  of 
following  the  crowd]  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  that  tyranny  of  com¬ 
monplace  which  seems  to  accompany  civilization.  You  may  talk  of  the 
tyranny  of  Nero  and  Tiberius;  but  the  real  tyranny  is  the  tyranny  of  your 
next-door  neighbor.  What  law  is  so  cruel  as  the  law  of  doing  what  he  does? 
What  yoke  is  so  galling  as  the  necessity  of  being  like  him?  What  espionage 
of  despotism  comes  to  your  door  so  effectually  as  the  eye  of  the  man  who 
lives  at  your  door?  Public  opinion  is  a  permeating  influence,  and  it  exacts 
obedience  to  itself;  it  requires  us  to  think  other  men’s  thoughts,  to  speak 
other  men’s  words,  to  follow  other  men’s  habits.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not, 
no  formal  ban  issues;  no  corporeal  pain,  no  coarse  penalty  of  a  barbarous 
society  is  inflicted  on  the  offender;  but  we  are  called  "  eccentric  ”  ;  there  is  a 
gentle  murmur  of  "most  unfortunate  ideas,”  "singular  young  man,”  "well- 
intentioned,  I  dare  say;  but  unsafe,  sir,  quite  unsafe.” 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  splenetic  observations  might  be 
expected  to  show  itself  more  particularly  in  the  world  of  politics:  people  dread 
to  be  thought  unsafe  in  proportion  as  they  get  their  living  by  being  thought 
to  be  safe.  Those  who  desire  a  public  career  must  look  to  the  views  of  the 
living  public;  an  immediate  exterior  influence  is  essential  to  the  exertion  of 
their  faculties.  The  confidence  of  others  is  your  fulcrum:  you  cannot  —  many 
people  wish  you  could  —  go  into  Parliament  to  represent  yourself;  you  must 
conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  electors,  and  they,  depend  on  it,  will  not 
be  original.  In  a  word,  as  has  been  most  wisely  observed,  "  under  free  in¬ 
stitutions  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  other  people; 
and  as  other  people  are  obviously  in  the  wrong,  this  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  improvement  of  our  political  system  and  the  progress  of  our  species.” 
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CONDITIONS  OF  CABINET  GOVERNMENT 
From  '  The  English  Constitution  ’ 

THE  conditions  of  fitness  are  two:  first,  you  must  get  a  good  legis¬ 
lature;  and  next,  you  must  keep  it  good.  And  these  are  by  no  means 
so  nearly  connected  as  might  be  thought  at  first  sight.  To  keep  a 
legislature  efficient,  it  must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  substantial  business: 
if  you  employ  the  best  set  of  men  to  do  nearly  nothing,  they  will  quarrel  with 
each  other  about  that  nothing;  where  great  questions  end,  little  parties  begin. 
And  a  very  happy  community,  with  few  new  laws  to  make,  few  old  bad 
laws  to  repeal,  and  but  simple  foreign  relations  to  adjust,  has  great  difficulty 
in  employing  a  legislature  —  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  enact  and  nothing  for 
it  to  settle.  Accordingly,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  legislature,  being  de¬ 
barred  from  all  other  kinds  of  business,  may  take  to  quarreling  about  its 
elective  business;  that  controversies  as  to  ministries  may  occupy  all  its  time, 
and  yet  that  time  be  perniciously  employed;  that  a  constant  succession  of 
feeble  administrations,  unable  to  govern  and  unfit  to  govern,  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  proper  result  of  cabinet  government,  a  sufficient  body  of  men 
long  enough  in  power  to  evince  their  sufficiency.  The  exact  amount  of  non¬ 
elective  business  necessary  for  a  parliament  which  is  to  elect  the  executive 
cannot,  of  course,  be  formally  stated  —  there  are  no  numbers  and  no  statistics 
in  the  theory  of  constitutions;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  a  parliament  with  little 
business,  which  is  to  be  as  efficient  as  a  parliament  with  much  business,  must 
be  in  all  other  respects  much  better.  An  indifferent  parliament  may  be  much 
improved  by  the  steadying  effect  of  grave  affairs;  but  a  parliament  which 
has  no  such  affairs  must  be  intrinsically  excellent,  or  it  will  fail  utterly. 

But  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  good  legislature  is  evidently  secondary  to 
the  difficulty  of  first  getting  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nations  which  can 
elect  a  good  parliament.  The  first  is  a  nation  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  intelligent,  and  in  which  they  are  comfortable.  Where  there  is  no  honest 
poverty,  where  education  is  diffused  and  political  intelligence  is  common, 
it  is  easy  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  elect  a  fair  legislature.  The  ideal  is 
roughly  realized  in  the  North  A,merican  colonies  of  England,  and  in  the 
whole  free  States  of  the  Union:  in  these  countries  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
honest  poverty  —  physical  comfort,  such  as  the  poor  cannot  imagine  here, 
is  there  easily  attainable  by  healthy  industry;  education  is  diffused  much,  and 
is  fast  spreading  —  ignorant  emigrants  from  the  Old  World  often  prize  the 
intellectual  advantages  of  which  they  are  themselves  destitute,  and  are  an¬ 
noyed  at  their  inferiority  in  a  place  where  rudimentary  culture  is  so  common. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  such  new  communities  is  commonly  geographical: 
the  population  is  mostly  scattered;  and  where  population  is  sparse,  discussion 
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is  difficult.  But  in  a  country  very  large  as  we  reckon  in  Europe,  a  people  really 
intelligent,  really  educated,  really  comfortable,  would  soon  form  a  good 
opinion.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  New  England  States,  if  they  were  a 
separate  community,  would  have  an  education,  a  political  capacity,  and  an 
intelligence  such  as  the  numerical  majority  of  no  people  equally  numerous 
has  ever  possessed:  in  a  State  of  this  sort,  where  all  the  community  is  fit  to 
choose  a  sufficient  legislature,  it  is  possible,  it  is  almost  easy,  to  create  that 
legislature.  If  the  New  England  States  possessed  a  cabinet  government  as  a 
separate  nation,  they  would  be  as  renowned  in  the  world  for  political  sagacity 
as  they  now  are  for  diffused  happiness. 


BENEFITS  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION  IN  MODERN  TIMES 
From  '  Physics  and  Politics  ’ 

IN  this  manner  polities  of  discussion  broke  up  the  old  bonds  of  custom 
which  were  now  strangling  mankind,  though  they  had  once  aided  and 
helped  it;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  gifts  which  those  polities  have 
conferred,  are  conferring,  and  will  confer  on  mankind.  I  am  not  going  to 
write  a  eulogium  on  liberty,  but  I  wish  to  set  down  three  points  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Civilized  ages  inherit  the  human  nature  which  was  victorious  in  barbarous 
ages,  and  that  nature  is  in  many  respects  not  at  all  suited  to  civilized  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  main  and  principal  excellence  in  the  early  times  of  the  human 
races  is  the  impulse  to  action.  The  problems  before  men  are  then  plain  and 
simple:  the  man  who  works  hardest,  the  man  who  kills  the  most  deer,  the 
man  who  catches  the  most  fish  —  even  later  on,  the  man  who  tends  the  largest 
herds  or  the  man  who  tills  the  largest  field  —  is  the  man  who  succeeds;  the 
nation  which  is  quickest  to  kill  its  enemies  or  which  kills  most  of  its  enemies 
is  the  nation  which  succeeds.  All  the  inducements  of  early  society  tend  to 
foster  immediate  action,  all  its  penalties  fall  on  the  man  who  pauses;  the 
traditional  wisdom  of  those  times  was  never  weary  of  inculcating  that  "  de¬ 
lays  are  dangerous,”  and  that  the  sluggish  man  —  the  man  "  who  roasteth 
not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting  ”  —  will  not  prosper  on  the  earth,  and 
indeed  will  very  soon  perish  out  of  it:  and  in  consequence  an  inability  to  stay 
quiet,  an  irritable  desire  to  act  directly,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  fail¬ 
ings  of  mankind. 

Pascal  said  that  most  of  the  evils  of  life  arose  from  "man’s  being  unable 
to  sit  still  in  a  room  ”  ;  and  though  I  do  not  go  that  length,  it  is  certain  that 
we  should  have  been  a  far  wiser  race  than  we  are  if  we  had  been  readier  to 
sit  quiet  —  we  should  have  known  much  better  the  way  in  which  it  was  best 
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to  act  when  we  came  to  act.  The  rise  of  physical  science,  the  first  great  body 
of  practical  truth  provable  to  all  men,  exemplifies  this  in  the  plainest  way:  if 
it  had  not  been  for  quiet  people  who  sat  still  and’  studied  the  sections  of  the 
cone,  if  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  studied  the  theory  of  in¬ 
finitesimals,  or  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  worked  out  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  chances  (the  most  "dreamy  moonshine,”  as  the  purely  practical 
mind  would  consider,  of  all  human  pursuits) ,  if  "  idle  star-gazers  ”  had  not 
watched  long  and  carefully  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  —  our  modern 
astronomy  would  have  been  impossible,  and  without  our  astronomy  "  our 
ships,  our  colonies,  our  seamen,”  all  which  makes  modern  life  modern  life, 
could  not  have  existed.  Ages  of  sedentary,  quiet,  thinking  people  were  re¬ 
quired  before  that  noisy  existence  began,  and  without  those  pale  preliminary 
students  it  never  could  have  been  brought  into  being.  And  nine-tenths  of 
modern  science  is  in  this  respect  the  same:  it  is  the  produce  of  men  whom 
their  contemporaries  thought  dreamers,  who  were  laughed  at  for  caring  for 
what  did  not  concern  them,  who  as  the  proverb  went  "  walked  into  a  well 
from  looking  at  the  stars,”  who  were  believed  to  be  useless  if  anyone  could 
be  such.  And  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  if  there  had  been  more  such  people, 
if  the  world  had  not  laughed  at  those  there  were,  if  rather  it  had  encouraged 
them,  there  would  have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  proved  science  ages 
before  there  was.  It  was  the  irritable  activity,  the  "  wish  to  be  doing  some¬ 
thing,”  that  prevented  it  —  most  men  inherited  a  nature  too  eager  and 
too  restless  to  be  quiet  and  find  out  things:  and  even  worse,  with  their  idle 
clamor  they  "  disturbed  the  brooding  hen  ”  ;  they  would  not  let  those  be 
quiet  who  wished  to  be  so,  and  out  of  whose  calm  thought  much  good  might 
have  come  forth. 

If  we  consider  how  much  science  has  done  and  how  much  it  is  doing  for 
mankind,  and  if  the  over-activity  of  men  is  proved  to  be  the  cause  why  science 
came  so  late  into  the  world  and  is  so  small  and  scanty  still,  that  will  convince 
most  people  that  our  over-activity  is  a  very  great  evil;  but  this  is  only  part  and 
perhaps  not  the  greatest  part,  of  the  harm  that  over-activity  does.  As  I  have 
said,  it  is  inherited  from  times  when  life  was  simple,  objects  were  plain,  and 
quick  action  generally  led  to  desirable  ends:  if  A  kills  B  before  B  kills  A, 
then  A  survives,  and  the  human  race  is  a  race  of  A’s.  But  the  issues  of  life 
are  plain  no  longer:  to  act  rightly  in  modern  society  requires  a  great  deal  of 
previous  study,  a  great  deal  of  assimilated  information,  a  great  deal  of 
sharpened  imagination;  and  these  prerequisites  of  sound  action  require  much 
time,  and  I  was  going  to  say  much  "  lying  in  the  sun,”  a  long  period  of  "  mere 
passiveness.” 

[Argument  to  show  that  the  same  vice  of  impatience  damages  war,  philan¬ 
thropy,  commerce,  and  even  speculation.] 

But  it  will  be  said,  What  has  government  by  discussion  to  do  with  these 
things?  will  it  prevent  them,  or  even  mitigate  them?  It  can  and  does  do  both, 
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in  the  very  plainest  way.  If  you  want  to  stop  instant  and  immediate  action, 
always  make  it  a  condition  that  the  action  shall  not  begin  till  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  have  talked  over  it  and  have  agreed  on  it.  If  those  persons 
be  people  of  different  temperaments,  different  ideas,  and  different  edu¬ 
cations,  you  have  an  almost  infallible  security  that  nothing  or  almost  nothing 
will  be  done  with  excessive  rapidity.  Each  kind  of  persons  will  have  their 
spokesman;  each  spokesman  will  have  his  characteristic  objection  and  each 
his  characteristic  counter-proposition:  and  so  in  the  end  nothing  will  probably 
be  done,  or  at  least  only  the  minimum  which  is  plainly  urgent.  In  many  cases 
this  delay  may  be  dangerous,  in  many  cases  quick  action  will  be  preferable; 
a  campaign,  as  Macaulay  well  says,  cannot  be  directed  by  a  "debating 
society,”  and  many  other  kinds  of  action  also  require  a  single  and  absolute 
general:  but  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand  —  that  of  preventing  hasty  action 
and  insuring  elaborate  consideration  —  there  is  no  device  like  a  polity  of 
discussion. 

The  enemies  of  this  object  —  the  people  who  want  to  act  quickly  —  see 
this  very  distinctly:  they  are  forever  explaining  that  the  present  is  "  an  age  of 
committees,”  that  the  committees  do  nothing,  that  all  evaporates  in  talk.  Their 
great  enemy  is  parliamentary  government:  they  call  it,  after  Carlyle,  the 
"  national  palaver  ”  ;  they  add  up  the  hours  that  are  consumed  in  it  and 
the  speeches  which  are  made  in  it,  and  they  sigh  for  a  time  when  England 
might  again  be  ruled,  as  it  once  was,  by  a  Cromwell  —  that  is,  when  an 
eager  absolute  man  might  do  exactly  what  other  eager  men  wished,  and  do 
it  immediately.  All  these  invectives  are  perpetual  and  many-sided;  they  come 
from  philosophers  each. of  whom  wants  some  new  scheme  tried,  from  philan¬ 
thropists  who  want  some  evil  abated,  from  revolutionists  who  want  some  old 
institution  destroyed,  from  new-eraists  who  want  their  new  era  started  forth¬ 
with:  and  they  all  are  distinct  admissions  that  a  polity  of  discussion  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  inherited  mistake  of  human  nature  —  to  the  desire 
to  act  promptly,  which  in  a  simple  age  is  so  excellent,  but  which  in  a  later 
and  complex  time  leads  to  so  much  evil. 

The  same  accusation  against  our  age  sometimes  takes  a  more  general  form: 
it  is  alleged  that  our  energies  are  diminishing,  that  ordinary  and  average 
men  have  not  the  quick  determination  nowadays  which  they  used  to  have 
when  the  world  was  younger,  that  not  only  do  not  committees  and  parlia¬ 
ments  act  with  rapid  decisiveness,  but  that  no  one  now  so  acts;  and  I  hope  that 
in  fact  this  is  true,  for  according  to  me  it  proves  that  the  hereditary  barbaric 
impulse  is  decaying  and  dying  out.  So  far  from  thinking  the  quality  attrib¬ 
uted  to  us  a  defect,  I  wish  that  those  who  complain  of  it  were  far  more 
right  than  I  much  fear  they  are.  Still,  certainly,  eager  and  violent  action  is 
somewhat  diminished,  though  only  by  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  ought  to 
be;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  in  great  part  due,  in  England  at  least,  to  our 
government  by  discussion,  which  has  fostered  a  general  intellectual  tone,  a 
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diffused  disposition  to  weigh  evidence,  a  conviction  that  much  may  be  said 
on  every  side  of  everything  which  the  elder  and  more  fanatic  ages  of  the 
world  wanted.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  our  energies  seem  so  much  less 
than  those  of  our  fathers.  When  we  have  a  definite  end  in  view,  which  we 
know  we  want  and  which  we  think  we  know  how  to  obtain,  we  can  act  well 
enough:  the  campaigns  of  our  soldiers  are  as  energetic  as  any  campaigns  ever 
were;  the  speculations  of  our  merchants  have  greater  promptitude,  greater 
audacity,  greater  vigor  than  any  such  speculations  ever  had  before.  In  old 
times  a  few  ideas  got  possession  of  men  and  communities,  but  this  is  happily 
now  possible  no  longer:  we  see  how  incomplete  these  old  ideas  were;  how  al¬ 
most  by  chance  one  seized  on  one  nation  and  another  on  another;  how  often 
one  set  of  men  have  persecuted  another  set  for  opinions  on  subjects  of  which 
neither,  we  now  perceive,  knew  anything.  It  might  be  well  if  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  effectual  demonstrations  existed  among  mankind:  but  while  no  such 
demonstrations  exist,  and  while  the  evidence  which  completely  convinces  one 
man  seems  to  another  trifling  and  insufficient,  let  us  recognize  the  plain  posi¬ 
tion  of  inevitable  doubt;  let  us  not  be  bigots  with  a  doubt  and  persecutors 
without  a  creed.  We  are  beginning  to  see  this,  and  we  are  railed  at  for  so 
beginning:  but  it  is  a  great  benefit,  and  it  is  to  the  incessant  prevalence  of 
detective  discussion  that  our  doubts  are  due;  and  much  of  that  discussion 
is  due  to  the  long  existence  of  a  government  requiring  constant  debates, 
written  and  oral. 


ORIGIN  OF  DEPOSIT  BANKING 
From  'Lombard  Street’ 

IN  the  last  century,  a  favorite  subject  of  literary  ingenuity  was  "  con¬ 
jectural  history,”  as  it  was  then  called:  upon  grounds  of  probability, 
a  fictitious  sketch  was  made  of  the  possible  origin  of  things  existing. 
If  this  kind  of  speculation  were  now  applied  to  banking,  the  natural  and  first 
idea  would  be  that  large  systems  of  deposit  banking  grew  up  in  the  early 
world  just  as  they  grow  up  now  in  any  large  English  colony.  As  soon  as  any 
such  community  becomes  rich  enough  to  have  much  money,  and  compact 
enough  to  be  able  to  lodge  its  money  in  single  banks,  it  at  once  begins  so  to 
do.  English  colonists  do  not  like  the  risk  of  keeping  their  money,  and  they 
wish  to  make  an  interest  on  it;  they  carry  from  home  the  idea  and  the  habit 
of  banking,  and  they  take  to  it  as  soon  as  they  can  in  their  new  world.  Con¬ 
jectural  history  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  all  banking  began  thus;  but 
such  history  is  rarely  of  any  value  —  the  basis  of  it  is  false.  It  assumes  that 
what  works  most  easily  when  established  is  that  which  it  would  be  the  most 
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easy  to  establish,  and  that  what  seems  simplest  when  familiar  would  be 
most  easily  appreciated  by  the  mind  though  unfamiliar;  but  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary  is  true  —  many  things  which  seem  simple,  and  which  work  well  when 
firmly  established,  are  very  hard  to  establish  among  new  people  and  not 
very  easy  to  explain  to  them.  Deposit  banking  is  of  this  sort.  Its  essence  is, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  agree  to  trust  a  very  few  persons,  or  some 
one  person:  banking  would  not  be  a  profitable  trade  if  bankers  were  not  a 
small  number,  and  depositors  in  comparison  an  immense  number.  But  to  get 
a  great  number  of  persons  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  is  always  very  difficult, 
and  nothing  but  a  very  palpable  necessity  will  make  them  on  a  sudden  begin 
to  do  it;  and  there  is  no  such  palpable  necessity  in  banking. 

If  you  take  a  country  town  in  France,  even  now,  you  will  not  find  any  such 
system  of  banking  as  ours:  check -books  are  unknown,  and  money  kept  on 
running  account  by  bankers  is  rare;  people  store  their  money  in  a  caisse  [cash- 
box]  at  their  houses.  Steady  savings,  which  are  waiting  for  investment  and 
which  are  sure  not  to  be  soon  wanted,  may  be  lodged  with  bankers;  but  the 
common  floating  cash  of  the  community  is  kept  by  the  community  themselves 
at  home  —  they  prefer  to  keep  it  so,  and  it  would  not  answer  a  banker’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  expensive  arrangements  for  keeping  it  otherwise.  If  a  "  branch,” 
such  as  the  National  Provincial  Bank  opens  in  an  English  country  town,  were 
opened  in  a  corresponding  French  one,  it  would  not  pay  its  expenses:  you 
could  not  get  any  sufficient  number  of  Frenchmen  to  agree  to  put  their  money 
there. 

And  so  it  is  in  all  countries  not  of  British  descent,  though  in  various  de¬ 
grees.  Deposit  banking  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  begin,  because  people  do 
not  like  to  let  their  money  out  of  their  sight;  especially,  do  not  like  to  let 
it  out  of  sight  without  security;  still  more,  cannot  all  at  once  agree  on  any 
single  person  to  whom  they  are  content  to  trust  it  unseen  and  unsecured. 
Hypothetical  history,  which  explains  the  past  by  what  is  simplest  and  com¬ 
monest  in  the  present,  is  in  banking,  as  in  most  things,  quite  untrue. 

The  real  history  is  very  different.  New  wants  are  mostly  supplied  by  adap¬ 
tation,  not  by  creation  or  foundation;  something  having  been  created  to 
satisfy  an  extreme  want,  it  is  used  to  satisfy  less  pressing  wants  or  to  supply 
additional  conveniences.  On  this  account,  political  government,  the  oldest 
institution  in  the  world,  has  been  the  hardest  worked:  at  the  beginning  of 
history,  we  find  it  doing  everything  which  society  wants  done  and  forbidding 
everything  which  society  does  not  wish  done.  In  trade,  at  present,  the  first 
commerce  in  a  new  place  is  a  general  shop,  which,  beginning  with  articles 
of  real  necessity,  comes  shortly  to  supply  the  oddest  accumulation  of  petty 
comforts.  And  the  history  of  banking  has  been  the  same:  the  first  banks  were 
not  founded  for  cur  system  of  deposit  banking,  or  for  anything  like  it;  they 
were  founded  for  much  more  pressing  reasons,  and  having  been  founded,  they 
or  copies  from  them  were  applied  to  our  modern  uses. 
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[Gives  a  sketch  of  banks  started  as  finance  companies  to  make  or  float 
government  loans,  and  to  give  good  coin;  and  sketches  their  function  of  re¬ 
mitting  money.] 

These  are  all  uses  other  than  those  of  deposit  banking,  which  banks  sup¬ 
plied  that  afterwards  became  in  our  English  sense  deposit  banks:  by  supply¬ 
ing  these  uses,  they  gained  the  credit  that  afterwards  enabled  them  to  gain  a 
living  as  deposit  banks;  being  trusted  for  one  purpose,  they  came  to  be 
trusted  for  a  purpose  quite  different  —  ultimately  far  more  important,  though 
at  first  less  keenly  pressing.  But  these  wants  only  affect  a  few  persons,  and 
therefore  bring  the  bank  under  the  notice  of  a  few  only.  The  real  intro¬ 
ductory  function  which  deposit  banks  at  first  perform  is  much  more  popular; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  can  perform  this  most  popular  kind  of  business  that 
deposit  banking  ever  spreads  quickly  and  extensively. 

This  function  is  the  supply  of  the  paper  circulation  to  the  country;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  about  to  overstep  my  limits  and  discuss  this 
as  a  question  of  currency.  In  what  form  the  best  paper  currency  can  be 
supplied  to  a  country  is  a  question  of  economical  theory  with  which  I  do 
not  meddle  here:  I  am  only  narrating  unquestionable  history,  not  dealing 
with  an  argument  where  every  step  is  disputed;  and  part  of  this  certain  his¬ 
tory  is,  that  the  best  way  to  diffuse  banking  in  a  community  is  to  allow  the 
banker  to  issue  bank  notes  of  small  amount  that  can  supersede  the  metal 
currency.  This  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  each  banker  to  enable  him  to  keep 
open  a  bank  till  depositors  choose  to  come  to  it.  .  .  . 

The  reason  why  the  use  of  bank  paper  commonly  precedes  the  habit  of 
making  deposits  in  banks  is  very  plain:  it  is  a  far  easier  habit  to  establish. 
In  the  issue  of  notes  the  banker,  the  person  to  be  most  benefited,  can  do  some¬ 
thing  —  he  can  pay  away  his  own  "  promises  ”  in  loans,  in  wages,  or  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  —  but  in  the  getting  of  deposits  he  is  passive;  his  issues  depend 
on  himself,  his  deposits  on  the  favor  of  others.  And  to  the  public  the  change 
is  far  easier  too:  to  collect  a  great  mass  of  deposits  with  the  same  banker,  a 
great  number  of  persons  must  agree  to  do  something;  but  to  establish  a  note 
circulation,  a  large  number  of  persons  need  only  do  nothing  —  they  receive 
the  banker’s  notes  in  the  common  course  of  their  business,  and  they  have  only 
not  to  take  those  notes  to  the  banker  for  payment.  If  the  public  refrain  from 
taking  trouble,  a  paper  circulation  is  immediately  in  existence.  A  paper  cir¬ 
culation  is  begun  by  the  banker,  and  requires  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
public  —  on  the  contrary,  it  needs  an  effort  of  the  public  to  be  rid  of  notes 
once  issued;  but  deposit  banking  cannot  be  begun  by  the  banker,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  spontaneous  and  consistent  effort  in  the  community:  and  therefore 
paper  issue  is  the  natural  prelude  to  deposit  banking. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  English  historian  and  essayist,  was 
born  April  23,  1818,  and  died  October  20,  1894.  His  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  the  son  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  and  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  In  1842  he  became  a  fellow  of  Exeter,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon;  an  office  which  he  did  not  formally  lay  down  until  many 
years  later,  although  his  earliest  publications,  '  Shadows  of  the  Clouds  ’  and 
'  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  showed  that  he  had  come  to  hold  —  and  what  perhaps 
is  more  to  the  point,  dared  to  express  —  views  hardly  compatible  with  the 
character  of  a  docile  and  unreasoning  neophyte. 

These  books  were  severely  censured  by  the  authorities,  and  cost  him  —  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  world  —  an  appointment  he  had  received  of  teacher 
in  Tasmania.  He  resigned  his  fellowship  and  took  up  the  profession  of  letters, 
writing  much  for  Fraser  and  the  Westminster,  and  becoming  for  a  short 
period  the  editor  of  the  former.  His  principal  work  is  his  '  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,’  in 
twelve  volumes,  from  1856  to  1870.  His  other  principal  publications  are  — 
'The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  (1872-1874);  'Caesar’ 
(1879) ;  'Bunyan’  (1880)  ;  'Thomas  Carlyle  (first  forty  years  of  his  life)  ’ 
(1882);  'Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects’  (1867-1883,  four  series);  'Life 
in  London’  (1884);  'The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy’  (1889);  'The  English 
in  the  West  Indies’  (1888) ;  'The  Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon’  (1891) ; 
'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus’  (1894);  'English  Seamen  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century’  (1895);  and  'The  Council  of  Trent.’  'Shadows  of  the 
Clouds,’  'The  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  and  'The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy’  are 
in  the  form  of  fiction;  and  though  they  —  especially  the  last  —  contain  some 
charming  descriptive  passages,  and  evince  some  of  Froude’s  power  of  char¬ 
acter  sketching,  they  serve  on  the  whole  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  novelist. 
The  fortunes  of  his  group  of  people  are  of  less  absorbing  interest  to  him 
than  questions  of  social  and  racial  ethics.  There  is  nothing  more  annoying 
than  to  have  an  essayist  stand  behind  a  story-teller  and  interrupt  him  from 
time  to  time  with  acute  philosophical  comments  on  ultimate  causes.  The 
characters  of  Morty  and  Sylvester  Sullivan  are  admirably  contrasted  Celtic 
types,  but  both  they  and  the  English  Colonel  Goring  are  a  trifle  stagy  and 
stiff  in  their  joints.  The  murders  of  the  two  chiefs,  Morty  Sullivan  and 
Colonel  Goring,  are  dramatically  told;  but  Froude’s  deficient  sense  of  humor, 
at  least  of  that  quality  of  humor  which  gives  a  subtle  sense  of  congruity, 
results  in  an  attempt  to  combine  the  elements  of  the  tale  and  the  didactic 
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pamphlet  in  impossible  proportions.  He  is  an  essayist  and  historian,  not  a 
novel-writer. 

Froude  stands  before  the  English-reading  public  prominent  in  three  char¬ 
acteristics:  First,  as  a  technical  prose  artist,  in  which  regard  he  is  entitled 
to  be  classed  with  Ruskin,  Newman,  and  Pater;  less  enthusiastic  and  elab¬ 
orately  ornamental  than  the  first,  less  musically  and  delicately  fallacious  than 
the  second,  and  less  self-conscious  and  phrase-caressing  than  the  third,  but 
carrying  a  solider  burden  of  thought  than  all  three.  Second,  as  a  historian 
of  the  modern  school,  which  aims  by  reading  the  original  records  to  produce 
an  independent  view  of  historical  periods.  Third,  as  the  most  clear-sighted 
and  broad-minded  of  those  whose  position  near  the  center  of  the  Oxford 
movement  and  intimacy  with  the  principal  actors  gave  them  an  insight  into 
its  inner  nature. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  Froude  as  a  master  of  English.  In  some 
of  his  early  work  there  are  traces  of  the  manner  of  Macaulay  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  short  assertive  sentences,  most  of  which  an  ordinary  writer  would 
group  as  limiting  clauses  about  the  main  assertion.  This  method  gives  a 
false  appearance  of  vigor  and  definiteness;  it  makes  easy  reading  by  relieving 
the  mind  from  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  modifying  propositions:  but  it 
is  entirely  unadapted  to  nice  modulations  of  thought.  Froude  very  soon 
avoided  the  vices  of  Macaulayism,  and  attained  a  narrative  style  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  best  in  an  age  which  has  paid  more  attention  than  any 
other  to  the  art  of  telling  a  story.  In  descriptive  historical  narrative  he  is 
unrivaled,  because  he  is  profoundly  impressed  not  only  with  the  dramatic 
qualities  but  with  the  real  significance  of  a  scene;  unlike  Macaulay,  to  whom 
the  superficial  theatrical  elements  appeal.  A  reading  of  Macaulay’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  Froude’s  narrative  of  the  killing  of 
Thomas  Becket  or  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  will  bring  out 
at  once  Froude’s  radical  superiority  in  both  conception  and  execution. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  the  question  of  Froude’s  historical  accuracy, 
further  than  to  remark  that  he  was  an  industrious  reader  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  and  by  nature  a  seeker  after  the  truth.  If  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  harmfulness  of  ecclesiasticism  colored  the  light  with  which  he  illuminated 
the  records  of  the  past,  we  must  remember  that  history  is  at  best  largely  the 
impressions  of  historians;  and  that  if  it  be  true  that  Froude  does  present  one 
side,  it  is  the  side  on  which  the  warnings  to  posterity  are  most  distinctly  in¬ 
scribed.  A  reading  of  the  controversy  between  Froude  and  Freeman  in  the 
calmer  light  of  the  present  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  suppression  of 
fact  with  which  Froude  was  charged  is  not  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  an 
artistic  selection  of  the  characteristic.  He  felt  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
minute  and  meaningless  fidelity  to  the  record,  which  is  not  writing  history 
but  editing  documents.  He  possessed,  too,  among  his  other  literary  powers, 
the  rare  one  of  being  able  to  individualize  the  man  whose  life  he  studies  and 
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of  presenting  the  character  so  as  to  be  consistent  and  human.  This  power 
fills  his  history  and  sketch  with  rare  personalities.  Thomas  Becket,  Henry  III, 
Henry  VIII,  Queen  Catharine,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Elizabeth,  are 
more  than  historical  portraits  in  the  ordinary  sense:  they  are  conceptions  of 
individuals,  vivified  by  the  artistic  sense.  Whether  or  not  they  are  true  to  the 
originals  as  reflected  in  the  contemporary  documents,  they  are  at  least  human 
possibilities,  and  therefore  truer  than  the  distorted  automata  that  lie  in  state 
on  the  pages  of  some  historians.  A  human  character  is  so  exceedingly  complex 
and  so  delicately  balanced  with  contradictory  elements,  that  it  is  probable 
that  no  two  persons  ever  estimate  it  exactly  alike.  Besides,  prominent  historical 
personages  become  in  the  popular  imagination  invested  with  exaggerated 
attributes,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  men  will  ever  agree  even  as  to  which  of 
them  was  the  hero  and  which  the  villain  of  the  drama.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  Froude  should  be  violently  assailed  by  those  who  accepted  a  traditional 
view  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  Mary.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  differ  from 
them,  because  he  had  more  than  a  view:  he  had  a  conception.  His  historical 
personages  are  certainly  possibilities,  because  they  are  human,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  figures  are  either  monsters  or  saints;  and  humanity  does  not  produce 
unadulterated  saints  nor  unrelieved  monsters. 

While  Froude’s  historical  work  has  been  criticized  for  lack  of  minute  ac¬ 
curacy  in  details,  his  books  on  Carlyle  have  been  criticized  for  the  opposite 
fault  of  quoting  too  fully  and  literally,  from  letters  and  journals,  matter 
never  intended  for  the  public,  and  of  a  nature  not  only  to  wound  living  per¬ 
sons  but  to  create  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  writer.  The  habit  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  pithy  and  pungent  personalities  seems  to  have  been  with 
Carlyle  a  sort  of  intellectual  exercise,  and  should  not  necessarily  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  morose  ill-temper.  A  very  delicate  editorial  tact  was  necessary 
to  his  literary  executor,  in  selecting  from  the  matter  put  in  his  hands  that 
which  would  combine  to  make  a  true  picture  of  a  crude  and  powerful  genius 
without  making  him  appear  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  selfish,  wilful  man. 
Froude’s  idea  of  the  duty  of  an  editor  of  contemporary  biography  seems  to 
have  been  that  it  was  limited  to  careful  publication  of  all  the  available 
material.  Such  miscellaneous  printing  may  in  the  end  serve  truth,  but  at 
the  time  it  arouses  resentment.  It  resulted,  however,  in  the  production  of 
a  book  far  preferable  to  the  non-committal,  evasive,  destructively  laudatory 
biography  of  a  public  man,  of  which  every  year  brings  a  new  specimen.  It  is 
at  least  honest,  if  not  tactful. 

Froude’s  early  connection  with  the  Oxford  movement  and  his  work  on  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  first  called  his  attention  to  the  study  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  fiction  with  which  truth  is  diluted  in  them. 
His  further  researches  among  the  authorities  recently  made  accessible,  for 
the  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  impressed  on  him  the  fact 
that  an  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  is  as  dangerous  to  those  who  assume 
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it  as  to  those  over  whom  it  is  assumed,  exactly  as  physical  slavery  is  in  the 
end  as  harmful  to  the  masters  as  it  is  to  the  slaves.  He  saw  that  ecclesiasticism 
had  been  profoundly  hostile  to  morals,  and  he  judged  the  present  by  the  past 
till  he  really  believed  that  the  precious  fruits  of  the  Reformation  would  be 
lost  if  the  ritualists  obtained  control  of  the  Church.  He  persuaded  himself 
that  under  such  influence  — 

Civilization  would  ebb,  the  great  moral  lights  be  extinguished, 

Over  the  world  would  creep  an  unintelligent  darkness 

Under  which  men  would  be  portioned  anew  ’twixt  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  of  a  man  of  the  imaginative  temperament 
of  Froude,  to  whom  the  abominations  of  the  Church  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  were  as  real  as  if  he  had  witnessed  them,  to  retain  judi¬ 
cial  calmness  under  the  vituperation  with  which  he  was  assailed;  but  his 
profound  distrust  of  the  medieval  Church  certainly  does  give  an  air  of  par¬ 
tisanship  to  his  strictures  on  its  later  ineffectual  revival.  He  forgot  that  great 
principles  of  justice  and  toleration  are  now  so  embodied  in  law  and  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  English-speaking  people  that  society  is  protected,  and  the 
evils  of  spiritual  tyranny  are  restricted  to  the  few  who  are  willing  to  abase 
their  intellects  to  it;  that  the  corroding  evil  of  conventual  life  is  minimized  by 
healthy  outside  influences;  and  that  the  most  advanced  modern  ritualist  would 
prove  too  good  a  Christian  to  light  an  auto  da  fe.  It  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  forget  this,  for  he  was  a  strong  man  in  the  center  of  the  conflict, 
and  independence  was  the  core  of  his  being. 

This  strength  of  independence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  though  young,  and 
profoundly  sensitive  to  the  attraction  of  a  character  like  Newman’s,  he  was 
from  the  first  able  to  resist  the  fascination  which  that  remarkable  man  exerted 
over  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  pure  spiritual  nature  possesses  a 
mysterious  power  over  young  men,  so  great  that  they  often  yield  to  its  counter¬ 
feit.  Newman  was  the  true  priest,  and  Froude  recognized  his  genius  and  that 
his  soul  was  "  an  adumbration  of  the  Divine.”  But  he  felt  instinctively  the 
radical  unsoundness  of  Newman’s  thought,  and  "  would  not  follow,  though 
an  angel  led.”  Others  fell  off  for  prudential  reasons;  but  Froude  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  these,  and  obedient  to  a  conviction  the  strength  of  which  must  be 
estimated  by  the  depth  of  his  feeling  for  character. 

Froude  was  sometimes  criticized  for  writing  history  under  the  influence  of 
personal  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  readable  history  can  be  written 
except  by  one  who  at  least  takes  an  interest  in  the  story;  but  whether  capacity 
for  feeling  makes  a  man  a  less  trustworthy  historian,  depends  upon  how  far 
this  emotional  susceptibility  is  controlled  by  intellectual  insight  and  just  views 
of  the  laws  under  which  society  develops.  That  Froude  was  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  historian,  no  one  would  claim:  he  was  too  intensely  human  to  be  perfect. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  perfect  historian  will  not  exist  until  Shakespeare  and 
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Bacon  reappear  combined  in  one  man.  For  the  great  historian  must  be  both 
scholar  and  artist.  As  scholar  he  must  possess,  too,  both  the  acquisitive  and  the 
organizing  intellect.  He  must  both  gather  facts  and  interpret  them.  He  must 
have  the  artistic  sense  which  selects  from  the  vast  mass  of  fact  that  which  is 
significant.  This  power  of  artistic  selection  is  of  course  influenced  by  his  un¬ 
conscious  ideals,  by  his  conception  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  forces 
which  move  mankind,  and  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  progress.  His  philosophy 
directs  his  art,  and  his  art  interprets  in  the  light  of  his  philosophy. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Froude  possesses  a  larger  share  of  the  artistic 
than  of  the  philosophic  qualities  necessary  to  the  great  historian.  At  times  his 
hatred  of  ecclesiasticism  becomes  almost  a  prejudice.  In  his  writings  on  Irish 
and  colonial  questions  he  evinces  the  Englishman’s  love  of  the  right,  but 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  the  Englishman’s  inability  to  do  justice  to  other 
races  in  points  which  distinguish  them  from  his  own.  In  some  expressions  he 
seems  to  distrust  democracy  in  much  the  same  unreasoning  way  in  which 
Ruskin  distrusts  machinery.  He  had  imbibed  something  of  Carlyle’s  belief 
in  the  "  strong  man  ”  ;  though  he,  no  more  than  Carlyle,  can  show  how  the 
strong,  just  ruler  can  be  produced  or  selected.  But  a  more  serious  deficiency 
in  Froude’s  philosophy  arises  from  his  imperfect  conception  of  the  method  of 
evolution  which  governs  all  organizations,  civil  and  religious,  so  that  they 
continually  throw  off  short-lived  varieties,  and  history  becomes  a  continual 
giving  way  of  the  old  order  to  the  new.  To  fear,  as  Froude  seems  to,  lest  a 
survival  may  become  a  governing  type,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  fear  that  old 
men  will  live  forever.  Certainly  he  would  have  taken  a  juster,  saner  view  of  the 
English  Reformation,  had  he  been  convinced  that  all  the  collisions  between  the 
moral  laws  and  the  rebellious  wills  of  men,  which  are  the  burden  of  the  years, 
are  in  the  end  obliterated  in  the  slow  onward  movement  of  the  race;  but  then 
perhaps  his  history  would  have  lost  in  interest  what  it  might  have  gained  in 
philosophic  breadth  and  balance.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  feeling  has 
given  his  narrative  that  most  valuable  quality  —  life. 

The  general  recognition  of  Froude’s  power,  and  the  growing  conviction 
that  he  was  far  nearer  right  than  the  theological  school  he  so  cordially  de¬ 
tested,  was  vindicated  by  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford 
to  succeed  Freeman,  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  his  historical  fairness.  He 
lived  to  deliver  but  three  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which  has  been  published 
in  that  delightful  volume  'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.’  The  others, 
'  English  Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,’  '  Lectures  on  the  Council  of 
Trent,’  and  the  very  able  paper  on  Job  in  'Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,’ 
even  if  taken  by  themselves,  would  cause  us  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
scope  and  range  of  Froude’s  powers.  Those  to  whom  brilliancy  is  synonymous 
with  unsoundness  may  perhaps  continue  to  call  him  merely  a  "  brilliant 
writer  ”  ;  but  the  general  verdict  will  be  that  his  brilliancy  is  the  structural 
adornment  of  a  well-fitted  framework  of  thought. 


Charles  F.  Johnson 
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SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  APPLIED  TO  HISTORY 

From  '  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  ’ 

HISTORICAL  facts  can  only  be  verified  by  the  sceptical  and  the  in¬ 
quiring,  and  scepticism  and  inquiry  nip  like  a  black  frost  the  eager 
credulity  in  which  legendary  biographies  took  their  rise.  You  can 
watch  such  stories  as  they  grew  in  the  congenial  soil  of  belief.  The  great  saints 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  who  converted  Europe  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  were  as  modest  and  unpretending  as  true,  genuine  men  always  are.  They 
claimed  no  miraculous  powers  for  themselves.  Miracles  might  have  been 
worked  in  the  days  of  their  fathers.  They  for  their  own  parts  relied  on  nothing 
but  the  natural  powers  of  persuasion  and  example.  Their  companions,  who 
knew  them  personally  in  life,  were  only  a  little  more  extravagant.  Miracles 
and  portents  vary  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  distance  of  time.  St.  Patrick  is 
absolutely  silent  about  his  own  conjuring  performances.  He  told  his  followers, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  been  moved  by  his  good  angel  to  devote  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  Ireland.  The  angel  of  metaphor  becomes  in  the  next  generation 
an  actual  seraph.  On  a  rock  in  the  county  of  Down  there  is,  or  was,  a  singular 
mark,  representing  rudely  the  outline  of  a  foot.  From  that  rock,  where  the 
young  Patrick  was  feeding  his  master’s  sheep,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century 
tells  us  that  the  angel  Victor  sprang  back  to  heaven  after  delivering  his  mes¬ 
sage,  and  left  behind  him  the  imprinted  witness  of  his  august  visit.  Another 
hundred  years  pass,  and  legends  from  Hegesippus  are  imported  into  the  life 
of  the  Irish  apostle.  St.  Patrick  and  the  Druid  enchanter  contend  before  King 
Leogaire  on  Tara  Hill,  as  Simon  Magus  and  St.  Peter  contended  before  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Again  a  century,  and  we  are  in  a  world  of  wonders  where  every 
human  lineament  is  lost.  St.  Patrick,  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  lights  a  fire  with 
icicles;  when  he  comes  to  Ireland  he  floats  thither  upon  an  altar-stone  which 
Pope  Celestine  had  blessed  for  him.  He  conjures  a  Welsh  marauder  into  a 
wolf,  makes  a  goat  cry  out  in  the  stomach  of  a  thief  who  had  stolen  him,  and 
restores  dead  men  to  life,  not  once  or  twice  but  twenty  times.  The  wonders 
with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  gravitate  towards  the  largest  concrete 
figure  which  is  moving  in  the  middle  of  them,  till  at  last,  as  Gibbon  says,  the 
sixty-six  lives  of  St.  Patrick  which  were  extant  in  the  twelfth  century  must 
have  contained  at  least  as  many  thousand  lies.  And  yet  of  conscious  lying 
there  was  very  little;  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  The  biographers  wrote  in  good 
faith  and  were  industrious  collectors  of  material,  only  their  notions  of  prob¬ 
ability  were  radically  different  from  ours.  The  more  marvelous  a  story,  the  less 
credit  we  give  to  it;  warned  by  experience  of  carelessness,  credulity,  and  fraud, 
we  disbelieve  everything  for  which  we  cannot  find  contemporary  evidence,  and 
from  the  value  of  that  evidence  we  subtract  whatever  may  be  due  to  prevalent 
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opinion  or  superstition.  To  the  medieval  writer,  the  more  stupendous  the 
miracle  the  more  likely  it  was  to  be  true;  he  believed  everything  which  he 
could  not  prove  to  be  false,  and  proof  was  not  external  testimony,  but  in¬ 
herent  fitness. 

So  much  for  the  second  period  of  what  is  called  human  history.  In  the  first 
or  mythological  there  is  no  historical  groundwork  at  all.  In  the  next  or  heroic 
we  have  accounts  of  real  persons,  but  handed  down  to  us  by  writers  to  whom 
the  past  was  a  world  of  marvels,  whose  delight  was  to  dwell  upon  the  mighty 
works  which  had  been  done  in  the  old  times,  whose  object  was  to  elevate  into 
superhuman  proportions  the  figures  of  the  illustrious  men  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  apostles  or  warriors.  They  thus  appear  to  us  like  their 
portraits  in  stained-glass  windows,  represented  rather  in  a  transcendental  con¬ 
dition  of  beatitude  than  in  the  modest  and  checkered  colors  of  real  life.  We 
see  them  not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  appeared  to  an  adoring  imagination,  and 
in  a  costume  of  which  we  can  only  affirm  with  certainty  that  it  was  never  worn 
by  any  child  of  Adam  on  this  plain,  prosaic  earth.  For  facts  as  facts  there  is  as 
yet  no  appreciation;  they  are  shifted  to  and  fro,  dropped  out  of  sight,  or 
magnified,  or  transferred  from  owner  to  owner  —  manipulated  to  suit  or 
decorate  a  preconceived  and  brilliant  idea.  We  are  still  in  the  domain  of 
poetry,  where  the  canons  of  the  art  require  fidelity  to  general  principles,  and 
allow  free  play  to  fancy  in  details.  The  Virgins  of  Raphael  are  no  less  beau¬ 
tiful  as  paintings,  no  less  masterpieces  of  workmanship,  though  in  no  single 
feature  either  of  face  or  form  or  costume  they  resemble  the  historical  mother 
of  Christ,  or  even  resemble  one  another. 

At  the  next  stage  we  pass  with  the  chroniclers  into  history  proper.  The 
chronicler  is  not  a  poet  like  his  predecessor.  He  does  not  shape  out  consistent 
pictures  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  He  is  a  narrator  of  events, 
and  he  connects  them  together  on  a  chronological  string.  He  professes  to  be 
relating  facts.  He  is  not  idealizing,  he  is  not  singing  the  praises  of  the  heroes 
of  the  sword  or  the  crosier;  he  means  to  be  true  in  the  literal  and  commonplace 
sense  of  that  ambiguous  word.  And  yet  in  his  earlier  phases,  take  him  in  what 
part  of  the  world  we  please  —  take  him  in  ancient  Egypt  or  Assyria,  in  Greece 
or  in  Rome,  or  in  modern  Europe  —  he  is  but  a  step  in  advance  of  his 
predecessor.  He  is  excellent  company.  He  never  moralizes,  never  bores  you 
with  philosophy  of  history  or  political  economy.  He  never  speculates  about 
causes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  uncritical.  He  takes  unsuspectingly  the 
materials  which  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand  —  the  national  ballads,  the  ro¬ 
mances,  and  the  biographies.  He  transfers  to  his  pages  whatever  catches  his 
fancy.  The  more  picturesque  an  anecdote,  the  more  unhesitatingly  he  writes 
it  down,  though  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  the  less  likely  to  be  authentic. 
Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the  wolf;  Curtius  jumping  into  the  gulf;  our 
English  Alfred  spoiling  the  cakes;  or  Bruce  watching  the  leap  of  the  spider  — 
stories  of  this  kind  he  relates  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which  he  records 
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the  birth  in  his  own  day,  in  some  outlandish  village,  of  a  child  with  two  heads, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  or  the  flying  dragon.  Thus  the  chronicle, 
however  charming,  is  often  nothing  but  poetry  taken  literally  and  translated 
into  prose.  It  grows,  however,  and  improves  insensibly  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  Like  the  drama,  it  develops  from  poor  beginnings  into  the  loftiest  art, 
and  becomes  at  last  perhaps  the  very  best  kind  of  historical  writing  which  has 
yet  been  produced.  Herodotus  and  Livy,  Froissart  and  Hall  and  Holinshed, 
are  as  great  in  their  own  departments  as  Sophocles  or  Terence  or  Shakespeare. 
We  are  not  yet  entirely  clear  of  portents  and  prodigies.  Superstition  clings  to 
us  as  our  shadow,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  weakest.  The 
Romans,  the  most  practical  people  that  ever  lived  —  a  people  so  pre-eminently 
effective  that  they  have  printed  their  character  indelibly  into  the  constitution 
of  Europe  —  these  Romans,  at  the  very  time  they  were  making  themselves 
the  world’s  masters,  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  the  most  important 
affairs  of  State  by  a  want  of  appetite  in  the  sacred  chickens,  or  the  color  of 
the  entrails  of  a  calf.  Take  him  at  his  best,  man  is  a  great  fool.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  we  ourselves  habitually  say  and  practise  things  which  a  thousand 
years  hence  will  seem  not  a  jot  less  absurd.  Cato  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
augurs  could  not  look  one  another  in  the  face  without  laughing;  and  I  have 
heard  that  bishops  in  some  parts  of  the  world  betray  sometimes  analogous 
misgivings. 

In  able  and  candid  minds,  however,  stuff  of  this  kind  is  tolerably  harmless, 
and  was  never  more  innocent  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  great  historian  of 
Greece.  Herodotus  was  a  man  of  vast  natural  powers.  Inspired  by  a  splendid 
subject,  and  born  at  the  most  favorable  time,  he  grew  to  manhood  surrounded 
by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  Plataea.  The  wonders  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  were  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  strangers. 
The  gloss  of  novelty  was  not  yet  worn  off,  and  the  impressions  falling  fresh 
on  an  eager,  cultivated,  but  essentially  simple  and  healthy  mind,  there  were 
qualities  and  conditions  combined  which  produced  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  which  was  ever  written.  He  was  an  intense  patriot;  and  he  was  unvexed 
with  theories,  political  or  moral.  His  philosophy  was  like  Shakespeare’s  — 
a  calm,  intelligent  insight  into  human  things.  He  had  no  views  of  his  own, 
which  the  fortunes  of  Greece  or  other  countries  were  to  be  manipulated  to 
illustrate.  The  world  as  he  saw  it  was  a  well-made,  altogether  promising  and 
interesting  world;  and  his  object  was  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he 
had  heard  and  learnt,  faithfully  and  accurately.  His  temperament  was  rather 
believing  than  sceptical;  but  he  was  not  idly  credulous.  He  can  be  critical  when 
occasion  requires.  He  distinguishes  always  between  what  he  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  and  what  others  told  him.  He  uses  his  judgment  freely,  and  sets  his 
readers  on  their  guard  against  uncertain  evidence.  And  there  is  not  a  book 
existing  which  contains  in  the  same  space  so  much  important  truth  —  truth 
which  survives  the  sharpest  test  that  modern  discoveries  can  apply  to  it. 
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The  same  may  be  said  in  a  slightly  less  degree  of  Livy  and  of  the  best  of 
the  late  European  chroniclers:  you  have  the  same  freshness,  the  same  vivid 
perception  of  external  life,  the  same  absence  of  what  philosophers  call  sub¬ 
jectivity  —  the  projection  into  the  narrative  of  the  writer’s  own  personality, 
his  opinions,  thoughts,  and  theories.  Still,  in  all  of  them,  however  vivid,  how¬ 
ever  vigorous  the  representation,  there  is  a  vein  of  fiction  largely  and  perhaps 
consciously  intermingled.  In  a  modern  work  of  history,  when  a  statesman  is 
introduced  as  making  a  speech,  the  writer  at  any  rate  supposes  that  such  a 
speech  was  actually  made.  He  has  found  an  account  of  it  somewhere  either  in 
detail  or  at  least  in  outline  or  epitome.  The  boldest  fabricator  would  not 
venture  to  introduce  an  entire  and  complete  invention.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  older  authors.  Thucydides  tells  us  frankly  that  the  speeches  which  he 
interweaves  with  his  narrative  were  his  own  composition.  They  were  intended 
as  dramatic  representations  of  the  opinions  of  the  factions  and  parties  with 
which  Greece  was  divided,  and  they  were  assigned  to  this  person  or  to  that, 
as  he  supposed  them  to  be  internally  suitable.  Herodotus  had  set  Thucydides 
the  example,  and  it  was  universally  followed.  No  speech  given  by  any  old 
historian  can  be  accepted  as  literally  true  unless  there  is  a  specific  intimation 
to  that  effect.  Deception  was  neither  practised  nor  pretended.  It  was  a  conven¬ 
ient  method  of  exhibiting  characters  and  situations,  and  it  was  therefore 
adopted  without  hesitation  or  reserve. 


CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  VIII 
From  the  '  History  of  England  ’ 

HENRY  had  many  faults.  They  have  been  exhibited  in  the  progress 
of  the  narrative:  I  need  not  return  to  them.  But  his  position  was 
one  of  unexampled  difficulty;  and  by  the  work  which  he  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  conditions,  internal  and  external,  under  which  his  task  was 
allotted  to  him,  he,  like  every  other  man,  ought  to  be  judged.  He  was  incon¬ 
sistent:  he  can  bear  the  reproach  of  it.  He  ended  by  accepting  and  approving 
what  he  had  commenced  with  persecuting;  yet  it  was  with  the  honest  incon¬ 
sistency  which  distinguishes  the  conduct  of  most  men  of  practical  ability  in 
times  of  change,  and  even  by  virtue  of  which  they  obtain  their  success.  If  at 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  he  had  regarded  the  eucharist  as  a  "  re¬ 
membrance,”  he  must  either  have  concealed  his  convictions  or  he  would  have 
forfeited  his  throne;  if  he  had  been  a  stationary  bigot,  the  Reformation  might 
have  waited  for  a  century,  and  would  have  been  conquered  only  by  an  inter¬ 
necine  war. 

But  as  the  nation  moved  the  King  moved,  leading  it,  but  not  outrunning  it: 
checking  those  who  went  too  fast,  dragging  forward  those  who  lagged  behind. 
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The  conservatives,  all  that  was  sound  and  good  among  them,  trusted  him  be¬ 
cause  he  so  long  continued  to  share  their  conservatism;  when  he  threw  it  aside 
he  was  not  reproached  with  breach  of  confidence,  because  his  own  advance 
had  accompanied  theirs. 

Protestants  have  exclaimed  against  the  Six  Articles  Bill;  Romanists  against 
the  Act  of  Supremacy.  Philosophers  complain  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  needlessly  violated,  that  opinions  should  have  been  allowed  to  be 
free,  and  the  reform  of  religion  have  been  left  to  be  accomplished  by  reason. 
Yet,  however  cruel  was  the  Six  Articles  Bill,  the  governing  classes  even  among 
the  laity  were  unanimous  in  its  favor.  The  King  was  not  converted  by  a  sudden 
miracle;  he  believed  the  traditions  in  which  he  had  been  trained;  his  eyes,  like 
the  eyes  of  others,  opened  but  slowly;  and  unquestionably,  had  he  conquered 
for  himself  in  their  fullness  the  modern  principles  of  toleration,  he  could  not 
have  governed  by  them  a  nation  which  was  itself  intolerant.  Perhaps,  of  all 
living  Englishmen  who  shared  Henry’s  faith,  there  was  not  one  so  little  de¬ 
sirous  in  himself  of  enforcing  it  by  violence.  His  personal  exertions  were  ever 
to  mitigate  the  action  of  the  law,  while  its  letter  was  sustained;  and  England 
at  its  worst  was  a  harbor  of  refuge  to  the  Protestants,  compared  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  France,  to  Spain,  or  even  to  Scotland. 

That  the  Romanists  should  have  regarded  him  as  a  tyrant  is  natural;  and 
were  it  true  that  English  subjects  owed  fealty  to  the  Pope,  their  feeling  was 
just.  But  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  leave  religious  opinion  unfettered,  it 
is  certain  that  if  England  was  legitimately  free,  she  could  tolerate  no  difference 
of  opinion  on  a  question  of  allegiance,  so  long  as  Europe  was  conspiring  to 
bring  her  back  into  slavery.  So  long  as  the  English  Romanists  refused  to  admit 
without  mental  reservation  that,  if  foreign  enemies  invaded  this  country  in  the 
Pope’s  name,  their  place  must  be  at  the  side  of  their  own  sovereign,  "  religion  ” 
might  palliate  the  moral  guilt  of  their  treason,  but  it  could  not  exempt  them 
from  its  punishment. 

But  these  matters  have  been  discussed  in  the  details  of  this  history,  where 
alone  they  can  be  understood. 

Beyond  and  besides  the  Reformation,  the  constitution  of  these  islands  now 
rests  in  large  measure  on  foundations  laid  in  this  reign.  Henry  brought  Ire¬ 
land  within  the  reach  of  English  civilization.  He  absorbed  Wales  and  the  Pal¬ 
atinates  into  the  general  English  system.  He  it  was  who  raised  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  narrow  duty  of  voting  supplies,  and  of  passing  without 
discussion  the  measures  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  converted  them  into  the 
first  power  in  the  State  under  the  Crown.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  so 
little  did  the  Commons  care  for  their  privileges  that  their  attendance  at  the 
sessions  of  Parliament  was  enforced  by  a  law.  They  woke  into  life  in  1529, 
and  they  became  the  right  hand  of  the  King  to  subdue  the  resistance  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  force  upon  them  a  course  of  legislation  which  from 
their  hearts  they  detested.  Other  kings  in  times  of  difficulty  summoned  their 
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"great  councils,”  composed  of  peers,  or  prelates,  or  municipal  officials,  or  any 
persons  whom  they  pleased  to  nominate.  Henry  VIII  broke  through  the  an¬ 
cient  practice,  and  ever  threw  himself  on  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
By  the  Reformation  and  by  the  power  which  he  forced  upon  them,  he  had  so 
interwoven  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  highest  business  of  the  State  that 
the  peers  thenceforward  sunk  to  be  their  shadow. 

Something,  too,  ought  to  be  said  of  his  individual  exertions  in  the  details 
of  State  administration.  In  his  earlier  life,  though  active  and  assiduous,  he 
found  leisure  for  elegant  accomplishments,  for  splendid  amusements,  for  re¬ 
laxations  careless,  extravagant,  sometimes  questionable.  As  his  life  drew 
onwards,  his  lighter  tastes  disappeared,  and  the  whole  energy  of  his  intellect 
was  pressed  into  the  business  of  the  commonwealth.  Those  who  have  examined 
the  printed  State  papers  may  form  some  impression  of  his  industry  from  the 
documents  which  are  his  own  composition,  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  and 
received:  but  only  persons  who  have  seen  the  original  manuscripts,  who  have 
observed  the  traces  of  his  pen  in  side-notes  and  corrections,  and  the  hand¬ 
writings  of  his  secretaries  in  diplomatic  commissions,  in  drafts  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  expositions  and  formularies,  in  articles  of  faith,  in  proclama¬ 
tions,  in  the  countless  multitude  of  documents  of  all  sorts,  secular  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  which  contain  the  real  history  of  this  extraordinary  reign  —  only  they 
can  realize  the  extent  of  labor  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  and  which 
brought  his  life  to  a  premature  close.  His  personal  faults  were  great,  and  he 
shared,  besides  them,  in  the  errors  of  his  age;  but  far  deeper  blemishes  would 
be  but  as  scars  upon  the  features  of  a  sovereign  who  in  trying  times  sustained 
nobly  the  honor  of  the  English  name,  and  carried  the  commonwealth  securely 
through  the  hardest  crisis  in  its  history. 


EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  FREEMAN 


Edward  Augustus  freeman,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 

recent  English  historians,  was  born  at  Harborne  in  Staffordshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  August  2,  1823.  His  early  education  was  received  at  home  and 
in  private  schools,  from  which  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College.  Four  years  later  (1845) 
he  took  his  degree  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  an  honor  which  he  held 
till  his  marriage  in  1847  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 

Long  before  this  event,  Freeman  was  deep  in  historical  study.  His  fortune 
was  easy.  The  injunction  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  had 
not  been  laid  on  him.  His  time  was  his  own,  and  was  devoted  with  characteris¬ 
tic  zeal  and  energy  to  labor  in  the  field  of  history,  which  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  was  made  to  yield  him  a  goodly  crop. 

Year  after  year  he  poured  forth  a  steady  stream  of  Essays,  Thoughts,  Re¬ 
marks,  Suggestions,  Lectures,  Short  Histories  on  matters  of  current  interest, 
little  monographs  on  great  events  or  great  men  —  all  covering  a  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  bear  evidence  to  most  astonishing  versatility  and  learning.  Some¬ 
times  his  topic  was  a  cathedral  church,  as  that  of  Wells  or  Leominster  Priory; 
or  a  cathedral  city,  as  Ely  or  Norwich.  At  others  it  was  a  grave  historical 
theme,  as  the  '  Unity  of  History  ’  ;  or  '  Comparative  Politics  ’  ;  or  the 
'  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  Earliest  Times  ’  ;  or  '  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  History  for  Children.’  His  '  General  Sketch  of  European  History  ’  is  still 
a  standard  textbook  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  His  '  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ’  in  Macmillan’s  '  Twelve  English  Statesmen  ’  ;  his  '  Short  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  ’  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series;  his  studies 
of  Godwin,  Harold,  and  the  Normans,  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’  are 
the  best  of  their  kind. 

His  contributions  to  the  reviews  and  magazines  make  a  small  library,  ency¬ 
clopedic  in  character,  amounting  to  some  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  titles. 
Every  conceivable  subject  is  treated  —  politics,  government,  history,  field 
sports,  architecture,  archaeology,  books,  linguistics,  finance,  great  men  living 
and  dead,  questions  of  the  day.  But  even  this  list  does  not  comprise  all 
of  Freeman’s  writings,  for  regularly  every  week,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
he  contributed  two  long  articles  to  the  Saturday  Review. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  array  of  publications  represents  an  industry  which 
was  simply  enormous,  and  a  learning  as  varied  as  it  was  immense.  If  classified 
according  to  their  subjects,  they  fall  naturally  into  six  groups.  The  antiquarian 
and  architectural  sketches  and  addresses  are  the  least  valuable  and  instructive. 
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They  are  of  interest  because  they  exhibit  a  strong  bent  of  mind  which  appears 
constantly  in  Freeman’s  works,  and  because  it  was  by  the  aid  of  such  remains 
that  he  studied  the  early  history  of  nations.  Then  come  the  studies  in  politics 
and  government,  such  as  the  essays  on  presidential  government,  on  American 
institutional  history,  on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  growth  of  common¬ 
wealths;  and  elaborate  treatises  like  the  lectures  on  '  Comparative  Politics,’  and 
the  'History  of  Federal  Government’  (1863)  — all  notable  because  of  the 
liberal  spirit  and  breadth  of  view  that  mark  them,  and  because  of  a  positive¬ 
ness  of  statement  and  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  author’s  judgments. 
Then  come  the  historical  essays;  then  the  lectures  and  addresses;  then  his  occa¬ 
sional  pieces,  written  at  the  request  of  publishers  or  editors  to  fill  some  long- 
felt  want;  and  finally  the  series  of  histories  on  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Freeman  must  rest.  These,  in  the  order  of  merit  and  value,  are  the 
'Norman  Conquest’  (1867-79);  the  'Reign  of  William  Rufus,’  which  is 
really  a  supplement  to  the  'Conquest’;  and  the  'History  of  Sicily’  (1891- 
92) ,  which  the  author  did  not  live  to  finish. 

The  roll  of  his  works  is  enough  to  show  that  the  kind  of  history  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Freeman  was  that  of  the  distant  past,  and  that  which  dealt  with 
politics  rather  than  with  social  life.  Of  ancient  history  he  had  a  good  mastery; 
English  history  from  its  dawn  to  the  thirteenth  century  he  knew  minutely; 
European  history  of  the  same  period  he  knew  profoundly.  After  the  thirteenth 
century  his  interest  grew  less  and  less  as  modern  times  were  approached,  and 
his  knowledge  smaller  and  smaller  till  it  became  that  of  a  man  very  well  read 
in  history  and  no  more. 

Freeman  was  therefore  essentially  a  historian  of  the  far  past;  and  as  such 
had,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  living  superior  in  England.  But  in  his  treatment  of 
the  past  he  presents  a  small  part  of  the  picture.  He  is  concerned  with  great 
conquerors,  with  military  leaders,  with  battles  and  sieges  and  systems  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  no  interest  for  him  at  all.  His  books 
abound  in  battle-pieces  of  the  age  of  the  long-bow  and  the  javelin,  of  the 
battle-axe,  the  mace,  and  the  spear;  of  the  age  when  brain  went  for  little  and 
when  brawn  counted  for  much;  and  when  the  fate  of  nations  depended  less  on 
the  skill  of  individual  commanders  than  on  the  personal  prowess  of  those  who 
met  in  hand-to-hand  encounters.  He  delights  in  descriptions  of  historic  build¬ 
ings;  he  is  never  weary  of  drawing  long  analogies  between  one  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  another;  but  for  the  customs,  the  manner,  the  usages,  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  he  has  never  a  word.  "  History,”  said  he  on  one  occasion,  "  is 
past  politics;  politics  is  present  history,”  and  to  this  epigram  he  is  strictly  faith¬ 
ful.  The  England  of  the  serf  and  the  villein,  the  curfew  and  the  monastery,  is 
brushed  aside  to  leave  room  for  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  William  of 
Normandy  conquered  the  Saxons,  and  of  the  way  in  which  William  Rufus 
conducted  his  quarrels  with  Bishop  Anselm. 

With  all  of  this  no  fault  is  to  be  found.  It  was  his  cast  of  mind,  his  point  of 
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view;  and  the  questions  which  alone  concern  us  in  any  estimate  of  his  work 
are:  Did  he  do  it  well?  What  is  its  value?  Did  he  make  a  real  contribution 
to  historical  knowledge?  What  are  its  merits  and  defects?  Judged  by  the 
standard  he  himself  set  up,  Freeman’s  chief  merits,  the  qualities  which  mark 
him  out  as  a  great  historian,  are  an  intense  love  of  truth  and  a  determination 
to  discover  it  at  any  cost;  a  sincere  desire  to  mete  out  an  even-handed  justice 
to  each  and  every  man;  unflagging  industry,  common-sense,  broad  views,  and 
the  power  to  reproduce  the  past  most  graphically. 

From  these  merits  comes  Freeman’s  chief  defect  —  prolixity.  His  earnest 
desire  to  be  accurate  made  him  not  only  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  but  say  it  with  an  unnecessary  and  useless  fullness  of  detail,  and  back 
up  his  statement  with  a  profusion  of  notes,  which  in  many  cases  amount  to 
more  than  half  the  text.  Indeed,  were  they  printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  text, 
the  space  they  occupy  would  often  exceed  it.  Thus  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Norman  Conquest  ’  there  are  528  pages  of  text,  with  foot-notes  occupying 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  almost  every  page,  and  an  appendix  of  notes  of  244 
pages;  in  the  second  volume,  the  text  and  foot-notes  amount  to  512,  and  the 
appendix  179;  in  the  third,  the  text  covers  562  and  the  appendix  206  pages. 
These  notes  are  always  interesting  and  always  instructive.  But  the  end  of  a 
volume  is  not  the  place  for  an  exhibition  of  the  doubts  and  fears  that  have 
tormented  the  historian,  for  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to 
one  conclusion  rather  than  another,  nor  for  the  denunciation  or  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  When  the  building  is  finished,  we  do  not 
want  to  see  the  lumber  used  as  the  scaffolding  piled  in  the  back  yard.  Free¬ 
man’s  histories  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  condensation  of  the  text  and  an 
elimination  of  the  long  appendices. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  workmanship  is  excellent.  He  entered  so  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  past  that  it  became  to  him  more  real  and  understandable  than 
the  present.  He  was  not  merely  the  contemporary  but  the  companion  of  the 
men  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  knew  every  spot  of  ground,  every  Roman  ruin, 
every  medieval  castle,  that  came  in  any  way  to  be  connected  with  his  story,  as 
well  as  he  knew  the  topography  of  the  country  that  stretched  beneath  his  study 
window,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 

The  essays  and  studies  in  politics  show  Freeman  in  a  yet  more  interesting 
light;  many  are  elaborate  reviews  of  historical  works,  and  therefore  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  both  ancient  and  of  the  present  time.  Now  his  subject  is 
Bryce’s  '  Holy  Roman  Empire  ’  ;  now  the  Flavian  Caesars;  now  Gladstone’s 
'  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  ’  ;  now  Kirk’s  '  Charles  the  Bold  ’  ;  now  presi¬ 
dential  government;  now  Athenian  democracy;  now  the  Byzantine  Empire; 
now  the  Eastern  Church;  now  the  growth  of  commonwealths;  now  the  geo¬ 
graphical  aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

By  so  wide  a  range  of  topics,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  variety  of  re¬ 
marks,  analogies,  judgments  of  men  and  times,  far  greater  than  the  histories 
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could  give.  In  the  main,  these  judgments  may  be  accepted;  but  so  thoroughly 
was  Freeman  a  historian  of  the  past,  that  some  of  his  estimates  of  contempo¬ 
rary  men  and  things  were  singularly  erroneous.  While  our  Civil  War  was  still 
raging  he  began  a  '  History  of  Federal  Government,’  which  was  to  extend 
from  the  Achsean  League  "  to  the  disruption  of  the  United  States.”  A  prudent 
historian  would  not  have  taken  up  the  role  of  prophet.  He  would  have  waited 
for  the  end  of  the  struggle.  But  absolute  self-confidence  in  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  was  one  of  Freeman’s  most  conspicuous  traits.  His  estimate  of  Lincoln  is 
another  instance  of  inability  to  understand  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  the 
'  Essay  on  Presidential  Government,’  published  in  the  National  Review  in 
1864  and  republished  in  the  first  series  of  'Historical  Essays’  in  1871,  the 
greatest  President  and  the  grandest  public  character  the  United  States  has  yet 
produced  is  declared  inferior  to  each  and  all  the  Presidents  from  Washington 
to  John  Quincy  Adams.  A  comparison  of  Lincoln  with  Monroe  or  Madison 
or  Jefferson  by  Freeman  would  have  been  entertaining. 

Two  views  of  history  as  set  forth  in  the  essays  are  especially  deserving  of 
notice.  He  is  never  weary  of  insisting  on  the  unity  and  the  continuity  of  his¬ 
tory  in  general  and  that  of  England  in  particular,  and  he  attaches  unreasona¬ 
ble  importance  to  the  influence  of  the  Teutonic  element  in  English  history. 
This  latter  was  the  inevitable  result  of  his  method  of  studying  the  past  along 
the  lines  of  philology  and  ethnology,  and  has  carried  him  to  extremes  which 
taken  by  anybody  else  he  would  have  been  quick  to  see. 

An  examination  of  Freeman’s  minor  contributions  to  the  reviews  —  such 
essays,  sketches,  and  discussions  as  he  did  not  think  important  enough  to  re¬ 
publish  in  book  form  —  is  indicative  of  his  interest  in  current  affairs.  They 
made  little  draft  on  his  learning,  yet  the  point  of  view  is  generally  the  result 
of  his  learning.  He  believed,  for  instance,  that  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  could  not  be  found  save  in  the  light  of  history.  "  The 
present  war,”  he  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  has  largely  risen  out  of  a 
misconception  of  history,  out  of  the  dream  of  a  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which 
never  existed.  The  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  is  in  truth  a  vigorous  setting 
forth  of  the  historical  truth  that  the  Rhine  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  German 
river.” 

Freeman  was  still  busy  with  his  '  History  of  Sicily  ’  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  had  just  finished  the  preface  to  the  third  volume,  when  he  died  at  Alicante 
in  Spain,  March  16,  1892.  After  his  death  a  fourth  volume,  prepared  from  his 
notes,  was  published,  and  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  A.  Freeman,’  by 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1895. 

John  Bach  McMaster 
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THE  CONTINUITY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

From  '  Historical  Essays  of  Edward  A.  Freeman,’  First  Series.  London, 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1871 


A  COMPARISON  between  the  histories  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  as  regards  their  political  development,  would  be  a  subject 
well  worth  working  out  in  detail.  Each  country  started  with  much 
that  was  common  to  all  three,  while  the  separate  course  of  each  has  been 
wholly  different.  The  distinctive  character  of  English  history  is  its  continuity. 
No  broad  gap  separates  the  present  from  the  past.  If  there  is  any  point  at 
which  a  line  between  the  present  and  the  past  is  to  be  drawn,  it  is  at  all  events 
not  to  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  a  superficial  glance  might  perhaps  induce 
us  to  draw  it  —  at  the  Norman  invasion  in  1066.  At  first  sight,  that  event 
might  seem  to  separate  us  from  all  before  it  in  a  way  to  which  there  is  no 
analogy  in  the  history  either  of  our  own  or  of  kindred  lands.  Neither  France 
nor  Germany  ever  saw  any  event  to  be  compared  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Neither  of  them  has  ever  received  a  permanent  dynasty  of  foreign  kings; 
neither  has  seen  its  lands  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  a  foreign  army,  and 
its  native  sons  shut  out  from  every  position  of  wealth  or  dignity.  England, 
alone  of  the  three,  has  undergone  a  real  and  permanent  foreign  conquest.  One 
might  have  expected  that  the  greatest  of  all  possible  historical  chasms  would 
have  divided  the  ages  before  and  the  ages  after  such  an  event.  Yet  in  truth 
modern  England  has  practically  far  more  to  do  with  the  England  of  the  West- 
Saxon  kings  than  modern  France  or  Germany  has  to  do  with  the  Gaul  and 
Germany  of  Charles  the  Great,  or  even  of  much  more  recent  times.  The  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  age  before  the  Norman  Conquest  is  indeed,  in  all  external  respects, 
widely  removed  from  us.  But  the  England  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding 
the  Norman  Conquest  is  something  more  widely  removed  still.  The  age  when 
Englishmen  dwelt  in  their  own  land  as  a  conquered  race,  when  their  name  and 
tongue  were  badges  of  contempt  and  slavery,  when  England  was  counted  for 
little  more  than  an  accession  of  power  to  the  Duke  of  Rouen  in  his  struggle 
with  the  King  of  Paris,  is  an  age  than  which  we  can  conceive  none  more  alien 
to  every  feeling  and  circumstance  of  our  own. 

When,  then,  did  the  England  in  which  we  still  live  and  move  have  its 
beginning?  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  broad  line,  if  any  line  is  to  be  drawn,  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  the  past?  We  answer,  In  the  great  creative  and  destruc¬ 
tive  age  of  Europe  and  of  civilized  Asia  —  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Eng¬ 
land  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  is  an  England  which  is  past  forever;  but  the 
England  of  Edward  the  First  is  essentially  the  still  living  England  in  which  we 
have  our  own  being.  Up  to  the  thirteenth  century  our  history  is  the  domain 
of  antiquaries;  from  that  point  it  becomes  the  domain  of  lawyers.  A  law  of 
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King  Alfred’s  Witenagemot  is  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  our  political 
progress,  but  it  could  not  have  been  alleged  as  any  legal  authority  by  the  accu¬ 
sers  of  Strafford  or  the  defenders  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  A  statute  of  Edward 
the  First  is  quite  another  matter.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  repealed 
by  some  later  statute,  it  is  just  as  good  to  this  day  as  a  statute  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  the  earlier  period  we  may  indeed  trace  the  rudiments  of  our  laws, 
our  language,  our  political  institutions;  but  from  the  thirteenth  century  on¬ 
wards  we  see  the  things  themselves,  in  that  very  essence  which  we  all  agree  in 
wishing  to  retain,  though  successive  generations  have  wrought  improvement  in 
many  points  of  detail  and  may  have  left  many  others  capable  of  further  im¬ 
provement  still. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  greatest  of  all  examples.  Since  the  first 
Teutonic  settlers  landed  on  her  shores,  England  has  never  known  full  and 
complete  submission  to  a  single  will.  Some  Assembly,  Witenagemot,  Great 
Council,  or  Parliament,  there  has  always  been,  capable  of  checking  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  tyrants  and  of  speaking,  with  more  or  less  of  right,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation.  From  Hengest  to  Victoria,  England  has  always  had  what  we  may 
fairly  call  a  parliamentary  constitution.  Normans,  Tudors,  and  Stewarts 
might  suspend  or  weaken  it,  but  they  could  not  wholly  sweep  it  away.  Our 
Old-English  Witenagemots,  our  Norman  Great  Councils,  are  matters  of  anti¬ 
quarian  research,  whose  exact  constitution  it  puzzles  our  best  antiquaries  fully 
to  explain.  But  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  we  have  a  veritable  Parlia¬ 
ment,  essentially  as  we  see  it  before  our  own  eyes.  In  the  course  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  every  fundamental  constitutional  principle  becomes  fully 
recognized.  The  best  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century  struggled,  not  for  the 
establishment  of  anything  new,  but  for  the  preservation  of  what  even  then 
was  already  old.  It  is  on  the  Great  Charter  that  we  still  rest  the  foundation 
of  all  our  rights.  And  no  later  parliamentary  reformer  has  ever  wrought 
or  proposed  so  vast  a  change  as  when  Simon  of  Montfort,  by  a  single 
writ,  conferred  their  parliamentary  being  upon  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England. 

This  continuity  of  English  history  from  the  very  beginning  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  but  it  is  its  special  continuity  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards  which  forms  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  com¬ 
parison  between  English  history  and  the  history  of  Germany  and  France.  At 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  many  small  Teutonic  kingdoms  in 
Britain  had  grown  into  the  one  Teutonic  kingdom  of  England,  rich  in  her 
barbaric  greatness  and  barbaric  freedom,  with  the  germs,  but  as  yet  only  the 
germs,  of  every  institution  which  we  most  dearly  prize.  At  the  close  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  we  see  the  England  with  which  we  are  still  familiar,  young 
indeed  and  tender,  but  still  possessing  more  than  the  germs  —  the  very  things 
themselves.  She  has  already  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  she  has  a  King, 
mighty  indeed  and  honored,  but  who  may  neither  ordain  laws  nor  impose  taxes 
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against  the  will  of  his  people.  She  has  Lords  with  high  hereditary  powers,  but 
Lords  who  are  still  only  the  foremost  rank  of  the  people,  whose  children  sink 
into  the  general  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  into  whose  order  any  Englishman 
may  be  raised.  She  has  a  Commons  still  diffident  in  the  exercise  of  new-born 
rights;  but  a  Commons  whose  constitution  and  whose  powers  we  have  altered 
only  by  gradual  changes  of  detail;  a  Commons  which,  if  it  sometimes  shrank 
from  hard  questions  of  State,  was  at  least  resolved  that  no  man  should  take 
their  money  without  their  leave.  The  courts  of  justice,  the  great  offices  of 
State,  the  chief  features  of  local  administration,  have  assumed,  or  are  rapidly 
assuming,  the  form  whose  essential  character  they  still  retain.  The  struggle 
with  Papal  Rome  has  already  begun;  doctrines  and  ceremonies  indeed  remain 
as  yet  unchallenged,  but  statute  after  statute  is  passed  to  restrain  the  abuses 
and  exactions  of  the  ever-hateful  Roman  court.  The  great  middle  class  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  rapidly  forming;  a  middle  class  not,  as  elsewhere,  confined  to  a  few 
great  cities,  but  spread,  in  the  form  of  a  minor  gentry  and  a  wealthy  yeomanry, 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  Villanage  still  exists,  but  both  law  and  custom 
are  paving  the  way  for  that  gradual  and  silent  extinction  of  it,  which  without 
any  formal  abolition  of  the  legal  status  left,  three  centuries  later,  not  a  legal 
villain  among  us. 

With  this  exception,  there  was  in  theory  equ.al  law  for  all  classes,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  as  the  theory  may  have  been  carried  out,  it  was  at  least  far  less  im¬ 
perfectly  so  than  in  any  other  kingdom.  Our  language  was  fast  taking  its 
present  shape;  English,  in  the  main  intelligible  at  the  present  day,  was  the 
speech  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  was  soon  to  expel  French  from  the 
halls  of  princes  and  nobles.  England  at  the  close  of  the  century  is,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Conquest,  ruled  by  a  prince  bearing  a  purely  English  name,  and 
following  a  purely  English  policy.  Edward  the  First  was  no  doubt  as  despotic 
as  he  could  be  or  dared  to  be;  so  was  every  prince  of  those  days  who  could  not 
practise  the  superhuman  righteousness  of  St.  Lewis.  But  he  ruled  over  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew  how  to  keep  even  his  despotism  within  bounds.  The  legislator 
of  England,  the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  seems  truly  like  an  old 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileus,  sitting  once  more  on  the  throne  of  Cerdic 
and  of  /Elfred.  The  modern  English  nation  is  now  fully  formed;  it  stands 
ready  for  those  struggles  for  French  dominion  in  the  two  following  centuries, 
which,  utterly  unjust  and  fruitless  as  they  were,  still  proved  indirectly  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  liberties  at  home,  and  which  forever  fixed  the  national  char¬ 
acter  for  good  and  for  evil. 

Let  us  here  sketch  out  a  comparison  between  the  history  and  institutions  of 
England  and  those  of  France  and  Germany.  As  we  before  said,  our  modern 
Parliament  is  traced  up  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  early  Great  Council,  and 
to  the  still  earlier  Witenagemot.  The  latter  institution,  widely  different  as  it 
is  from  the  earlier,  has  not  been  substituted  for  the  earlier,  but  has  grown 
out  of  it.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  look  for  any  such  continuity  between  the 
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Diet  of  ambassadors  which  meets  at  Frankfurt  and  the  Assemblies  which 
met  to  obey  Henry  the  Third  and  to  depose  Henry  the  Fourth.  And  how 
stands  the  case  in  France?  France  has  tried  constitutional  government  in 
all  its  shapes;  in  its  old  Teutonic,  in  its  medieval,  and  in  all  its  mod¬ 
ern  forms  —  Kings  with  one  Chamber  and  Kings  with  two,  Republics  with¬ 
out  Presidents  and  Republics  with,  Conventions,  Directories,  Consulates, 
and  Empires.  All  of  these  have  been  separate  experiments;  all  have  failed; 
there  is  no  historical  continuity  between  any  of  them.  Charles  the  Great 
gathered  his  Great  Council  around  him  year  by  year;  his  successors  in  the 
Eastern  Francia,  the  Kings  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  went  on  doing  so  long 
afterwards.  But  in  Gaul,  in  Western  Francia ,  after  it  fell  away  from  the  com¬ 
mon  center,  no  such  assembly  could  be  gathered  together.  The  kingdom  split 
into  fragments;  every  province  did  what  was  right  in  its  own  eyes;  Aquitaine 
and  Toulouse  had  neither  fear  nor  love  enough  for  their  nominal  King  to 
contribute  any  members  to  a  Council  of  his  summoning.  Philip  the  Fair,  for 
his  own  convenience,  summoned  the  States-General.  But  the  States-General 
were  no  historical  continuation  of  the  old  Frankish  Assemblies;  they  were  a 
new  institution  of  his  own,  devised,  it  may  be,  in  imitation  of  the  English 
Parliament  or  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  From  that  time  the  French  States- 
General  ran  a  brilliant  and  a  fitful  course.  Very  different  indeed  were  they 
from  the  homely  Parliaments  of  England.  Our  stout  knights  and  citizens 
were  altogether  guiltless  of  political  theories.  They  had  no  longing  after  great 
and  comprehensive  measures.  But  if  they  saw  any  practical  abuses  in  the  land, 
the  King  could  get  no  money  out  of  them  till  he  set  matters  right  again.  If 
they  saw  a  bad  law,  they  demanded  its  alteration;  if  they  saw  a  wicked  minis¬ 
ter,  they  demanded  his  dismissal.  It  is  this  sort  of  bit-by-bit  reform,  going  on 
for  six  hundred  years,  which  has  saved  us  alike  from  magnificent  theories 
and  from  massacres  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Both  were  as  familiar  in  France 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  ever  they  were  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth.  The  demands  of  the  States-General,  and  of  what  we  may 
call  the  liberal  party  in  France  generally,  throughout  those  two  centuries, 
are  as  wide  in  their  extent,  and  as  neatly  expressed,  as  any  modern  constitution 
from  1791  to  1848.  But  while  the  English  Parliament,  meeting  year  after  year, 
made  almost  every  year  some  small  addition  or  other  to  the  mass  of  our  lib¬ 
erties,  the  States-General,  meeting  only  now  and  then,  effected  nothing  lasting, 
and  gradually  sank  into  as  complete  disuse  as  the  old  Frankish  Assemblies.  By 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  their  constitution  and  mode  of  proceeding 
had  become  matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  Of  later  attempts,  National 
Assemblies,  National  Conventions,  Chambers  of  Deputies,  we  need  not  speak. 
They  have  risen  and  they  have  fallen,  while  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  have  gone  on  undisturbed. 


TO  George  Eliot  will  always  be  assigned  a  prominent  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  foremost  novelist, 
poet,  and  social  philosopher. 

Mary  Ann,  or,  as  she  subsequently  spelt  her  Christian  name,  Marian, 
Evans  was  born  at  South  Farm,  a  mile  from  Griff,  in  the  parish  of  Calton 
in  Warwickshire,  November  22,  1819.  Her  father,  the  prototype  of  Adam 
Bede,  was  Robert  Evans,  of  Welsh  origin;  who  started  life  as  a  carpenter,  but 
soon  became  a  land  agent  in  Warwickshire.  This  position  implies  great  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  demands  thorough  business  capacities  as  well  as  firmness 
and  trustworthiness  of  character,  in  relations  to  one’s  employers  as  well  as  to 
one’s  subordinates.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  extensive 
estates  of  five  great  noblemen  and  land-owners  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire. 
He  was  thus  a  man  of  considerable  importance  and  power  in  the  country,  and 
would  hold  a  social  position  ranking  with  the  highest  professional  classes  of 
the  neighborhood. 

This  position  of  her  father  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  gaining  consider¬ 
able  insight  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  English  people  of  every  class  in 
the  country,  and  from  its  neutral  height  between  the  great  landlord  and  the 
farmer,  down  to  the  farm  laborer,  she  could  command  the  horizon  line  of  all 
these  lives,  realize  their  habits,  their  aspirations  and  sufferings,  and  command 
its  extent  as  well  as  its  limitations.  The  country,  the  fields,  the  garden  about 
Griff  House,  where  her  childhood  was  spent,  as  well  as  the  village  with  its  in¬ 
habitants  —  with  whom,  through  her  mother  as  well  as  her  father,  she  came 
in  contact  —  all  stimulated  her  loving  and  sympathetic  observation  and 
formed  that  background  of  experience  in  the  youthful  mind,  out  of  which 
subsequently  rose,  with  strong  spontaneity  and  truthful  precision  of  design, 
the  characters  and  scenes  of  her  novels.  They  will  ever  remain  the  classical 
expositions  of  English  provincial  life  in  literature.  The  upright  strength  and 
pertinacity  of  her  characters,  as  well  as  the  insight  into  practical  life  and  the 
life  of  men,  were  no  doubt  derived  from  her  father,  and  from  the  intimate 
intercourse  with  him  for  so  many  years  of  the  most  important  formative 
period  of  her  life. 

Her  mother  was  a  housewife  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  whose  health  was 
always  poor,  and  who  died  when  Marian  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  portrayed  in  Mrs.  Hackit  in  '  Amos  Barton.’  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  with  ready  wit,  a  somewhat  sharp  tongue,  an  undemon¬ 
strative  but  tender-hearted  nature.  In  many  respects  she  seems  also  to  have 
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been  the  model  for  that  masterpiece  of  character-drawing,  Mrs.  Poyser. 
Though  Marian  had  two  sisters,  her  brother  Isaac  Evans  was  her  playmate. 
The  youthful  relation  between  brother  and  sister  was  very  much  like  that 
of  Tom  Tulliver  and  Maggie  in  'The  Mill  on  the  Floss’  —  no  doubt  the 
most  autobiographical  of  her  novels,  as  regards  at  least  the  drawing  of  Mag¬ 
gie’s  character. 

Marian  was  at  first  sent  to  a  school  at  the  neighboring  Nuneaton;  and  at 
a  very  early  age  she  taught  at  Sunday  school  —  which  may  have  instilled  a 
magisterial  bias  into  her  mind  from  the  very  outset.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she 
proceeded  to  a  school  at  Coventry,  kept  by  the  Misses  Franklin,  which  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  reputation  in  the  neighborhood.  She  remained  in  this 
school  for  three  years;  beyond  elementary  school  duties  she  devoted  much 
time  to  English  composition,  French,  and  German.  Her  life  was  then  rather 
solitary,  moved  by  strong  inner  religious  convictions,  upon  which  she  dwelt 
with  passionate  fervor.  Her  religious  views  were  at  first  simply  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  then  those  of  the  Low  Church,  and  then  became  "  anti¬ 
supernatural.”  The  second  phase  was  no  doubt  strongly  influenced  by  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Evans,  the  "  Derbyshire  Methodist,”  the  prototype  of 
Dinah  Morris  in  '  Adam  Bede.’  The  earnest,  almost  lugubrious  conception  of 
life  which  she  formed  in  these  times,  and  which  subsequent  years  and  experi¬ 
ences  only  intensified,  no  doubt  gave  the  keynote  to  her  whole  temperament 
and  genius.  It  produced  in  her  that  supreme  development  of  the  idea  of  duty 
and  compassion  for  human  suffering  which  elevates  the  tone  of  her  writing 
with  a  lofty  conception  of  life,  enables  her  to  penetrate  into  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  all  classes,  and  while  it  widened  the  range  of  her  sympathy, 
never  did  so  at  the  cost  of  genuineness  or  intensity  of  feeling.  At  the  same 
time  this  serious  keynote,  though  it  was  not  opposed  to  humor  —  the  growth 
of  which  it  even  favored  —  led  to  some  limitations  in  the  harmonious  devel¬ 
opment  of  her  artistic  nature;  notably  in  that  it  counteracted  the  sense  for  the 
playful  and  joyous  side  of  life.  The  eternal  conflict  between  Hellenism  and 
Hebraism,  between  the  vine-wreath  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  was  not  recon¬ 
ciled  by  her,  but  led  to  the  suppression  or  defeat  of  Hellenism.  The  true,  the 
joyous  spirit  of  Hellenism,  with  its  ideals  of  beauty  and  happiness  in  life, 
never  really  possessed  her  soul.  In  her  own  words  she  has  put  this  eternal 

dualism:  —  c 

For  evermore 


With  grander  resurrection  than  was  feigned 
Of  Attila’s  fierce  Huns,  the  soul  of  Greece 
Conquers  the  bulk  of  Persia.  The  maimed  form 
Of  calmly  joyous  beauty,  marble-limbed, 

Yet  breathing  with  the  thought  that  shaped  its  limbs, 
Looks  mild  reproach  from  out  its  open  grave 
At  creeds  of  terror;  and  the  vine-wreathed  god 
Fronts  the  pierced  Image  with  the  crown  of  thorns. 
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Only  in  the  tragic  manifestation  of  the  Greek  mind,  above  all  in  an  /Eschy- 
lus,  did  she  find  true  resonance  to  the  passionate  beats  of  her  God-loving  and 
world-renouncing  heart.  Yet  more  and  more,  as  her  mind  grew  and  severed 
itself  from  the  traditional  beliefs  of  her  childhood  —  with  which  however  she 
ever  remained  in  deepest  sympathy  —  did  this  love  of  God  and  renunciation 
of  the  world  mean  the  love  of  man  and  the  tolerance  of  weakness,  the  pity 
with  suffering  and  the  active  effort  to  help  to  rectify  and  to  improve.  The  one 
element  in  Hellenism  which  she  adopted  and  clung  to,  and  which  as  a  sup¬ 
porting  wall  she  added  to  the  whole  structure  of  her  more  Hebraistic  beliefs 
and  ideals,  was  the  worship  of  Sanity.  This  worship  only  intensified  the  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  unsound,  the  pity  for  the  diseased  and  distorted  and  miserable. 
And  though  she  never  became  a  professed  Positivist,  it  was  no  doubt  the  re¬ 
sponse  which  Comte’s  philosophy  gave  to  these  cravings  that  made  his  views 
ultimately  most  congenial  to  her. 

The  true  and  independent  development  of  her  mind  began  when  after  the 
death  of  her  mother  she  took  charge  of  Griff  House  for  her  father;  but  espe¬ 
cially  when  in  1841  her  father  retired  from  his  active  duties,  and  settled  at 
Foleshill  near  Coventry.  It  was  here,  while  taking  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek 
from  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  also  devoting  herself  to  music,  that  she  formed 
the  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bray  of  Coventry  and  their  kins¬ 
man,  Charles  C.  Hennell,  the  Unitarian  philosopher  and  writer.  These  people, 
deeply  interested  in  philosophy  and  literature,  and  important  contributors  to 
the  philosophico-religious  literature  of  the  day,  responded  fully  to  the  mental 
needs  of  George  Eliot.  Out  of  this  intellectual  affinity  grew  a  friendship  which 
lasted  through  life.  They  also  introduced  her  to  the  philosophical  and  critical 
literature  of  Germany,  and  it  was  through  them  that  she  began  in  1843  her 
first  literary  task,  the  translation  of  David  Strauss’s  '  Life  of  Jesus,’  which 
had  been  begun  by  Miss  Brabant,  who  became  Mrs.  Charles  Hennell.  The  task 
of  translating  Strauss’s  great  work,  which  occupied  three  years  of  her  life, 
was  followed  by  work  of  the  same  nature,  which,  though  not  so  taxing  as  the 
life  of  Christ,  must  still  have  called  for  thought  and  perseverance  to  a  high 
degree:  it  was  '  The  Essence  of  Christianity,’  by  the  German  philosopher, 
Ludwig  Feuerbach.  These  works,  which  stand  on  the  border  line  between 
philosophy  and  religion,  led  her  by  a  natural  development  into  the  domain  of 
pure  philosophy;  so  that  the  next  more  extensive  task  which  she  undertook, 
but  to  our  knowledge  never  completed,  was  a  translation  of  Spinoza’s  '  Ethics.’ 

She  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  fairly  launched  on  her  literary 
career;  though  as  yet  it  was  on  the  side  of  science  and  religion  and  not  of  art. 
The  essays  which  belong  to  the  following  period,  together  with  her  editorial 
occupation,  again  formed  a  transition  from  the  more  scientific  character  of  her 
writing  to  the  domain  of  pure  literature.  And  though  these  works  belong  to 
the  field  of  criticism,  it  was  criticism  as  applied  to  pure  literature,  fiction,  and 
biography,  and  thus  brought  her  inherently  ponderous  and  theoretical  mind, 
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by  natural  stages,  from  analysis  and  speculation  to  the  more  imaginative 
sphere  of  synthesis  and  creation.  This  early  theoretical  and  scientific  direction 
of  her  occupation  and  thought  may  have  produced  that  fault  in  her  later 
writing  with  which  she  has  often  been  reproached  —  it  may  have  made  her 
style  and  diction  clumsy  and  pedantic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  training  for  the  future  writer  of  even  fiction.  For  it  exercised  the  mind 
in  gaining  full  mastery  over  thought;  in  recognizing  and  defining  the  nicest  and 
most  delicate  shadings  of  meaning  and  of  expression;  in  insisting  upon  their 
logical  sequence,  and  thus  impressing  upon  the  author  the  rudiments  of  exposi¬ 
tion  and  composition;  in  extending  and  enriching  the  domain  of  knowledge  and 
fact;  and  finally,  in  producing  and  training  the  force  of  intellectual  sympathy, 
which  sharpens  as  well  as  intensifies  insight  into  life  and  character,  and  gives  to 
the  mind  that  pliancy  which  directs  the  feeling  heart  to  beat  in  sympathy  with 
all  forms  of  experiences,  desires,  and  passions  —  however  far  the  lives  and  per¬ 
sonalities  may  be  removed  from  the  author  who  constructs  or  describes  them. 

In  1849  the  death  of  her  father  threw  her  into  a  state  of  deepest  depression. 
It  was  then  that  her  kind  friends,  the  Brays,  took  her  for  a  tour  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  to  Italy  and  Switzerland.  She  remained  at  Geneva,  in  the  family  of  the 
artist  D’Albert  for  eight  months,  where  she  no  doubt  found  congenial  local 
associations;  for  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  haunted  by  the  spirits  of 
Calvin,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Madame  de  Stael,  Gibbon,  Byron,  and  Shelley, 
seem  bound  up  with  world-stirring  thought  as  no  other  place  in  Europe.  Upon 
her  return  to  England  she  made  her  home  with  the  Brays  at  Rosehill  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  accepted  the  offer  of  Dr.  John  Chapman  to  become  sub-editor 
of  the  Westminster  Review  and  to  make  her  home  in  his  family.  She  here 
entered  a  circle  of  the  most  prominent  literary  men  and  women  of  the  day,  and 
among  these  she  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Oxen- 
ford,  James  and  Harriet  Martineau,  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  others.  Emer¬ 
son  she  had  met  before  at  Rosehill.  Besides  her  arduous  sub-editorial  work,  she 
contributed  several  remarkable  papers  to  the  Review.  Among  these  are: 
'  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling  ’  and  '  Margaret  Fuller  ’  in  1852;  '  Women  in 
France:  Madame  de  Table,’  1854;  '  Evangelical  Teaching:  Dr.  Cumming,’ 
1855;  'German  Wit:  Heinrich  Heine,’  'Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Novelists,’ 
'The  Natural  History  of  German  Life,’  1856;  'Worldliness  and  Other¬ 
worldliness:  the  Poetry  of  Young’  in  1857. 

It  was  in  1854  that  occurred  the  great  event  in  her  life;  she  joined  George 
Henry  Lewes  as  his  wife,  though  the  latter’s  wife  was  still  alive.  Lewes  was 
separated  from  his  first  wife,  though  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  get  a  divorce.  From  that  moment  George  Eliot  remained  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  devoted  wife  to  Lewes  and  mother  to  his  children,  until  his  death  in 
1878.  She  united  her  life  with  that  of  Lewes  after  due  and  full  deliberation, 
and  with  a  thorough  weighing  of  consequences  and  duties. 

With  Lewes  she  went  to  Germany,  living  for  some  time  at  Berlin  and 
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Weimar,  while  he  was  writing  his  '  Life  of  Goethe  ’  and  she  was  working  at 
her  translation  of  Spinoza’s  '  Ethics  ’  and  was  contributing  some  articles  on 
German  literature.  Upon  their  return  they  settled  in  London,  finally  in  the 
Priory,  North  Bank,  in  the  northwest  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  for  many 
years  a  salon  of  the  London  literary  world.  The  Sunday  afternoons  of  this 
remarkable  couple  united  all  the  talent  and  genius  of  residents  or  foreign  visi¬ 
tors.  One  might  meet  in  one  and  the  same  afternoon  Charles  Darwin,  Robert 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Richard  Wagner,  Joachim  the  violinist,  Huxley,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Du  Maurier,  and  Turgenev.  Lewes,  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  con¬ 
versationalist  of  his  day,  gave  life  and  freedom  to  these  meetings;  but  the 
intellectual  and  moral  center  always  remained  George  Eliot,  with  her  soft, 
sweet  voice,  her  clear  intonation,  her  friendly  and  encouraging  smile,  lighting 
up  as  by  a  contrast  the  earnestness  of  her  serious  and  large  features,  which 
resembled  those  of  Savonarola,  whose  character  she  has  drawn  in  such  strong 
lines  in  '  Romola.’  But  the  quality  of  searching  sympathy  and  benignant 
humor,  so  remarkable  in  her  writings,  gave  the  warmth  of  kindness  and 
cordiality  to  these  formidably  intellectual  meetings.  The  present  writer  re¬ 
members  with  grateful  piety  how,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man  struggling 
to  put  a  crude  thought  into  presentable  form  before  these  giants  of  thought 
and  letters,  she  would  divine  his  meaning  even  in  its  embryonic  uncouthness  of 
expression,  and  would  give  it  back  to  him  and  to  them  in  a  perfect  and  fault¬ 
less  garb;  so  that  in  admiring  and  worshiping  the  woman,  he  would  be  pleased 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  would  think  well  of  himself.  It  is  this  sympathetic 
and  unselfish  helpfulness  of  great  and  noble  minds,  which  gives  confidence 
and  increases  the  self-esteem  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  No  wonder 
that  one  often  saw  and  heard  of  a  great  number  of  people,  young  girls  or 
young  men,  who  by  letter  or  in  person  sought  help  and  spiritual  guidance 
from  her,  and  went  away  strengthened  by  her  sympathy  and  advice. 

Her  first  attempt  at  fiction  was  made  when  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  in 
September  1856.  Her  first  story  was  a  short  one,  called  '  The  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton.’  This  was  followed  by  '  Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story  ’  and 
'  Janet’s  Repentance,’  and  soon  there  was  that  remarkable  volume  called 
'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.’  Lewes  and  she  and  the  world  all  realized  that  she  was 
a  true  novelist,  and  from  that  moment  she  directed  all  her  energies  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  works  which  will  ever  live,  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  fashions 
and  modes  of  story-telling,  classical  specimens  of  English  fiction.  In  rapid 
succession  now  followed  '  Adam  Bede  ’  in  1859;  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ’  in 
i860;  'Silas  Marner  ’  in  1861;  'Romola’  in  1863;  'Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,’ 
in  1866;  the  poem  'The  Spanish  Gypsy’  in  1868;  '  Middlemarch  ’  in  1872; 
'Jubal  and  Other  Poems’  in  1874;  'Daniel  Deronda  ’  in  1876;  and  her  last 
work,  '  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such,’  which  was  not  published  till 
after  the  death  of  Lewes,  which  occurred  in  1878.  She  married  J.  W.  Cross  in 
May  1880.  She  died  December  22,  1880. 
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To  lead  to  the  fuller  understanding  of  George  Eliot’s  works,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sketch  in  broad  outlines  the  growth  of  her  life  and  personality.  As  a 
writer  she  was  not  only  a  novelist  but  also  a  poet,  and  above  all  a  social 
philosopher.  Her  ethical  bias  is  so  strong,  moreover,  that  one  cannot  under¬ 
stand  her  as  a  novelist  or  a  poet  unless  one  has  grasped  her  social  philosophy 
and  the  all-pervading  and  ever-present  influence  it  has  upon  her  mind  and 
writing. 

In  her  delineation  of  character  and  depiction  of  scenes,  especially  those  of 
rural  and  domestic  life,  truthful  rendering  is  to  her  the  supreme  duty;  and 
one  need  but  open  the  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,’  '  Adam  Bede,’  '  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,’  '  Silas  Marner,’  and  '  Middlemarch,’  at  any  page,  to  realize  the 
fullness  of  truth  with  which  she  has  painted.  At  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
not  only  were  the  persons  and  the  environment  identified  with  the  originals  she 
had  in  her  mind,  but  as  lasting  types  they  tallied  exactly  with  people  and  local 
life  known  to  each  English  reader.  This  truthful  rendering  was  also  conceived 
by  her  as  a  primary  duty  of  the  novelist.  We  would  refer  the  reader  to  what, 
in  an  essay,  she  says  of  the  English  peasant  in  fiction,  and  would  recall  her 
own  words  in  the  same  essay:  — 

"  A  picture  of  human  life,  such  as  a  great  artist  can  give,  surprises  even 
the  trivial  and  the  selfish  into  that  attention  to  what  is  apart  from  themselves, 
which  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  sentiment.  .  .  .  Art  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  life;  it  is  a  mode  of  amplifying  experience  and  extending  our  contact 
with  our  fellow-men  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  personal  lot.  All  the  more 
sacred  is  the  task  of  the  artist  when  he  undertakes  to  paint  the  life  of  the 
people.  Falsification  here  is  far  more  pernicious  than  in  the  more  artificial  as¬ 
pects  of  life.” 

Another  interesting  passage  is  one  containing  an  estimate  of  Dickens,  in 
which  she  considers  the  Oliver  Twists,  Joes,  and  Nancys  terrible  and  pathetic 
pictures  of  London  life:  — 

"  And  if  Dickens  had  been  able  to  give  us  their  psychological  character, 
their  conception  of  life,  and  their  emotions,  with  the  same  truth  as  their  idiom 
and  manners,  his  books  would  be  the  greatest  contribution  to  art  ever  made 
to  the  awakening  of  social  sympathies.” 

It  is  not  enough  for  George  Eliot  to  present  an  interesting  character,  to  fol¬ 
low  up  its  fate  and  growth,  to  force  the  reader  into  sympathy,  to  make  him 
hope  for  success  or  fear  failure;  nor  even  to  show  the  struggle  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  to  depict  interesting  and  complex  situations  and  centers.  Her  writ¬ 
ings  always  depend  upon  a  primary  postulate,  and  to  this  postulate  all  char¬ 
acters,  scenes,  and  situations  are  ultimately  subordinated.  This  postulate  is: 
The  ideal  social  order  as  a  whole,  the  establishment  of  sane  and  sound  social 
relations  in  humanity,  the  development  and  progress  of  human  society  towards 
such  an  ideal  of  general  human  life.  All  characters  and  situations,  all  scenes 
of  life,  whether  clerical  or  provincial,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  the  past 
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(and  this  may  here  be  a  grave  fault),  are  developed  and  viewed  by  her  in 
their  relation  to  this  general  standard  of  ideal  society  —  how  far  they  fit  into 
this  general  harmony,  and  failing  this,  how  far  they  can  in  her  stories  be  made 
to  fit  more  fully  —  or  they  are  left  to  a  more  tragic  end  which  emphasizes  the 
facts  of  their  unfitness.  Herein  lies  her  distinctive  character  as  a  novelist,  a 
point  in  which  her  delineation  differs  from  most  of  the  other  great  novelists  — 
from  a  Balzac  and  a  Flaubert,  a  George  Sand,  a  Thackeray,  and  a  Dickens,  a 
Turgenev  and  an  early  Tolstoy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  novelists  had 
not  a  social  ideal  at  the  foundation  of  their  constructive  imagination;  but  it 
did  not  play  that  essential  part  in  their  conception  and  working  out  of  char¬ 
acters  and  plots,  it  was  not  ever-present  in  their  minds  while  they  were 
describing  characters,  feelings,  incidents,  and  situations,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  with  George  Eliot.  Her  philosophical  and  ethical  bias  thus 
manifests  itself,  in  that  there  was  an  idea  of  general  social  fitness  and  hap¬ 
piness  modifying  and  directing  her  representation  of  individual  life  and 
character. 

To  understand  this  social  ideal  of  a  rational  and  essentially  sane  world,  we 
must  conceive  her  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  out  of  which  she 
grew.  And  she  will  thus  hold  a  place  not  only  as  a  novelist,  but  as  a  pregnant 
and  significant  exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  time  in  which  her  mind  was  formed  is  marked  on  the  side  of  social 
ethics,  in  that  a  broad  and  powerful  humanitarian  wave  spread  over  English 
life  and  thought.  Negatively  it  manifested  itself  in  that  it  was  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress  toward  the  birth  of  tolerance  —  tolerance  of  all  forms. of  be¬ 
lief  and  even  unbelief.  In  the  English  Church  itself,  it  was  the  period  of  clear 
accentuations  of  shades  of  belief  that  differed  to  a  very  marked  degree  from 
one  another.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  brought  nearer  to  the  Anglican  be¬ 
liever,  and  was  robbed  of  its  Apocalyptic  horrors  by  a  Newman  and  a  Man¬ 
ning;  a  definite  political  act  was  the  Irish  Church  Act.  But  an  especial  feature 
of  this  tolerance  was  the  social  recognition  of  agnosticism,  in  its  scientific  as¬ 
pect  through  a  Darwin,  and  in  its  more  ethical  aspect  through  a  Mill,  a  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  and  a  Matthew  Arnold;  while  divines  of  the  English  Church 
itself,  like  Stanley,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Jowett,  bridged  over  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  dogmatism  and  agnosticism.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (according  to 
which  the  signing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was  a  condition  for  obtaining  a 
scholarship  or  fellowship)  abolished  all  discrimination  against  freethinkers  at 
the  great  universities.  Quakers  and  Jews  had  before  been  admitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  now  took  prominent  and  leading  places. 

But  more  positively,  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte  with  its  English 
exponents,  especially  Mill,  impressed  the  religious  feeling  of  humanitarian- 
ism.  There  had  been  a  wave  of  this  before,  a  wave  the  commotion  of  which 
was  felt  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  humanitarianism  of  Rous- 
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seau,  under  which  George  Sand  stood.  But  this  differs  in  a  marked  man¬ 
ner  from  that  of  George  Eliot.  With  Rousseau  it  was  deductive,  based  upon 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  of  the  individual  —  a  deductive  sociology.  In 
later  times  it  was  essentially  guided  by  the  prevailing  spirit  and  methods  of 
thought  of  Darwin,  Mill,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  with  the 
regenerated  and  refined  sense  of  truth  which  they  have  given  to  the  world.  It 
has  thus  led  to  an  inductive  sociology  and  inductive  humanitarianism,  freed 
from  all  romantic  character  and  admixture,  essentially  sober  and  sane,  though 
none  the  less  passionate  and  deep-seated.  The  last  wave  of  Rousseauesque 
feeling  filtered  through  German  sources  to  us  in  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  But  this 
mode  of  thought  was  foreign  to  George  Eliot.  She  disliked  all  forms  of 
exaggeration. 

She  has  always  clear  in  her  mind  the  sane  and  sober  ideals  of  a  society  based 
upon  the  truthful  observation  and  recognition  of  its  wants  and  needs.  The 
claims  of  truth,  the  claims  of  charity  and  unselfishness,  are  supreme.  To  this 
ideal  the  individual  must  subordinate  himself  if  he  wishes  to  be  happy  and 
noble,  beloved  and  honored;  must  have  "  that  recognition  of  something  to  be 
lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  self,  which  is  to  the  moral  life  what 
the  addition  of  a  central  ganglion  is  to  animal  life.” 

Pure  applied  psychology  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  have 
actuated  so  many  great  novelists  —  the  careful  and  studied  development  of 
an  individual  life  and  character  as  such  within  its  surrounding  —  were  not 
enough  to  absorb  the  desires  of  George  Eliot’s  efforts  in  fiction;  still  less  mere 
striking  incidents,  and  the  engrossing  consequences  and  sequences  as  they 
push  on  in  the  plot  of  a  story;  but  the  human  heart  and  incidents  in  life  are 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  society  as  a  whole,  to  social  ideals.  She  is  thus  an 
idealistic  and  an  ethical  novelist. 

Even  in  her  poetry  this  bias  manifests  itself;  and  here,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  the  effect  is  often  more  disturbing  than  in  her  novels.  For  in  poetry 
the  purely  artistic,  emotional,  and  lyrical  aspect  is  more  important  and  essen¬ 
tial;  and  any  general  and  impersonal  ideal  counteracts  the  reality  of  the  char¬ 
acters,  the  mood,  and  the  passion.  Thus  in  her  longest  and  greatest  poem,  '  The 
Spanish  Gypsy,’  the  feelings  and  expressions  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fedalma 
and  Zarca  are  the  nineteenth-century  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  George 
Eliot,  and  lose  their  immediate  truthfulness  and  convincing  power  from 
being  thus  expressed  by  fictitious  persons;  while  the  personalities  themselves, 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  do  not  strike  one  with  a  sense  of  reality,  because 
they  express  views  which  sound  anachronistic  and  have  not  their  proper  local 
coloring.  In  spite  of  some  beautiful  shorter  poems,  passages,  and  lines,  she 
fails  when  considered  as  a  lyrical  poet;  nor  will  these  compositions  stand  fault¬ 
less  when  regarded  as  epics. 

Though  at  times  her  ethical  bias  has  unnecessarily  obtruded  itself,  and  may 
have  counteracted  her  certainty  of  touch  in  drawing  lifelike  character  (as  for 
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instance  in  the  construction  of  Daniel  Deronda’s  personality) ,  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  not  prevented  her  from  giving  full  play  to  her  marvelous  power  to 
clear  and  deep  insight  into  life  and  of  sensuous  description. 

In  studying  life  she  had  learned  observation  in  the  scientific  inductive 
school,  and  had  thus  acquired,  with  minuteness  of  perception,  the  clear-sighted 
and  unprejudiced  intellectual  justice  of  vision  which  enabled  her  to  appreciate 
fully  and  to  grasp  the  inner  core  of  all  the  characters,  motives,  and  passions 
which  her  command  over  her  thoughts  and  language  and  her  docile  pen  en¬ 
abled  her  to  fix  in  so  masterly  a  manner.  But  these  faculties  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  lead  to  her  creation  of  human  types,  had  she  not  possessed  to 
that  intense  and  exalted  degree  the  power  of  feeling  which  gave  the  initial 
stimulus  to  her  penetration  of  the  human  heart  and  its  motives  and  passions, 
and  which  her  intellectual  control  converted  into  all-encompassing  and  all- 
pervading  sympathy.  She  was,  after  all,  what  Elizabeth  Browning  expressed 
in  the  pregnant  phrase  —  "a  large-brained  woman  and  a  large-hearted  man.” 

Nay,  this  sympathy  was  so  intense  and  leading  a  feature  of  her  genius  that 
it  serves  to  establish  a  distinct  general  classification  of  novelists.  Like  great 
actors,  great  writers  of  fiction  may  be  classified,  according  to  their  mode  of 
rendering  the  life  they  study,  as  subjective  and  objective  interpreters.  The 
former  are  intellectually  so  wide  and  emotionally  so  responsive,  that  their  great 
souls  and  minds  grasp  and  assimilate,  absorb  for  the  time  being,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  which  they  portray;  they  thrill  with  them  —  they  become  them. 
The  objective  artists  possess  more  the  painter’s  and  sculptor’s  attitude  of  mind; 
they  eliminate  self  completely  during  the  period  of  observation,  and  enter, 
through  the  fullness  and  delicacy  of  their  perceptions,  into  the  lives  and  char¬ 
acters  they  depict.  For  the  time  they  see  only  the  object  of  their  study,  and 
reproduce  it  with  clear  and  dispassionate  touch.  This  is  the  case  with  Balzac, 
Turgenev,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens.  The  objective  method  is  the  safest  and 
least  likely  to  produce  faults  in  drawing  which  make  the  characters  at  times  in¬ 
consistent  and  fall  out  of  their  parts;  but  the  subjective  method  may  at  times 
attain  depth  of  insight,  and  fullness  of  passion  and  veracity,  which  lies 
hidden  from  those  dispassionate  draftsmen  and  impersonators.  The  Brontes 
had  this  subjective  penetration  to  the  highest  degree;  but  they  had  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inductive  and  scientific  training  of  George  Eliot,  which  sobered 
down  and  made  more  objective,  as  it  made  more  humorous,  the  sympathetic 
impersonations  in  her  stories.  Above  all,  the  purely  emotional  subjectivity  of 
George  Eliot  was  counteracted  by  the  passion  for  the  broader  ethical  and  the 
social  ideal  which  we  have  already  considered  as  playing  so  essential  a  part  in 
her  mind.  Upon  this  we  must  take  our  stand  in  order  to  appreciate  her  leading 
method  of  composition,  which  can  be  traced,  we  venture  to  believe,  through 
all  her  novels. 

Starting  with  a  well-defined  ideal  of  social  fitness  for  this  world,  the  har- 
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rnony  in  life  towards  which  all  action,  effort,  and  individuality  must  tend, 
the  problem  which  each  novel  sets  itself  to  solve  is  the  reconciliation  of  the 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  unfitness  of  the  leading  characters  (the  "  hero  ”  or 
"  heroine,”  as  we  may  call  them)  as  measured  by  this  ideal  —  the  want  of  har¬ 
mony  between  their  characters,  aspirations,  and  ambitions,  their  views  of  life, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live.  The  Greek  tra¬ 
gedians,  Shakespeare,  and  all  great  dramatists,  have  ever  dealt  with  this  central 
struggle  between  man  and  society.  But  they  started  with  this  fact,  and  had 
merely  the  artistic  aim  of  evoking  sympathy  and  pity  in  the  audience  because 
of  this  tragic  struggle,  the  powerful  and  perfect  representation  of  which  be¬ 
came  the  final  aim  of  their  artistic  endeavor.  With  George  Eliot  the  process 
of  adaptation,  the  resolution  of  the  discord,  and  if  not  the  establishment  of 
harmony,  then  the  clear  and  impressive  indication  of  the  best  way  to  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  is  the  real  motive  and  end  of  her  writing.  There  is  in  her  no  trace 
of  that  fatalism  which  makes  the  art  of  the  Greek  dramatist  so  deeply  and 
overwhelmingly  tragic.  Each  one  of  her  leading  characters  is  at  fault,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  healthy  social  ideal.  In  the  exposition  of  the  char¬ 
acter  the  fault  will  be  shown  up  strongly;  the  hero  will  either  be  developed  into 
greater  social  perfection,  or  the  tragic  end  will  impress  upon  the  reader  the 
disease  and  its  remedy,  the  bane  and  its  antidote. 

The  social  failings  and  shortcomings  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  har¬ 
mony  are  grouped  by  her  into  two  leading  faults  of  a  general  nature:  the  dis¬ 
cord  between  the  individual  and  selfish  and  the  general  and  altruistic;  between 
thoughtless  social  materialism  and  conformity,  and  questioning  originality  and 
spiritual  revolt;  between  conventionality  and  originality;  between  common- 
sense  and  prophetic  far-sightedness;  between  the  Philistine  and  the  artist,  the 
humdrum  worker  and  the  world-reformer,  the  materialist  and  the  dreamer. 
The  one  looks  down  before  him  on  the  ground  and  ignores  the  heights  beyond 
and  the  clear  sky  above,  and  in  his  heavy-footed  advance  shoves  the  sky-gazer 
aside  and  walks  over  him  when  he  has  fallen;  the  other  gazes  at  the  heights 
and  the  stars,  and  spurns  the  clod  and  soil,  tripping  over  them  —  nay,  slipping 
in  the  mud.  They  each  ignore  one  another  and  the  world  in  which  each  lives, 
or  they  despise  one  another  and  their  respective  goals  and  aims. 

Now,  in  all  her  novels  this  problem  is  repeated  and  a  solution  is  attempted. 
Over  and  over  again  she  presents  this  situation  as  the  central  point  in  the 
composition  of  her  novels,  in  different  layers  of  society,  in  most  varied  char¬ 
acters.  And  the  understanding  of  this  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
George  Eliot’s  works.  She  either  brings  it  out  in  presenting  two  central  figures 
as  the  contrasts  which  represent  either  faulty  extreme,  or  one  figure  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  surroundings,  or  both  these  means  are  used  to  impress  the  cen¬ 
tral  fact. 

Dorothea  in  '  Middlemarch  ’  starts  with  great  and  extraordinary  ideas,  and 
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must,  through  life  and  suffering,  realize  the  moral  justification  of  the  simple 
and  commonplace  in  life.  In  '  Adam  Bede,’  agam,  Hetty  and  Dinah  present 
the  same  contrasts  as  do  Tito  Melema  and  Romola,  Esther  and  Felix  Holt. 
Maggie  Tulliver  and  her  brother  Tom,  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Maggie  and  the 
hard  conventionality  of  respectability  in  her  brother  Tom,  are  strongly  marked 
types  of  this  kind.  Maggie’s  conflict  with  her  narrow  and  commonplace  sur¬ 
roundings  and  their  conventional  respectability  are  typified  in  the  Mill.  It  is  a 
wonderful  touch  of  artistic  suggestion  that  she  and  her  brother  are  finally 
submerged  in  the  Mill,  carried  away  by  the  flood.  This  novel  reflects  more 
thoroughly  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy  than  any  other  work  of  modern  fiction. 
The  Mill,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  the  Tulliver  family  and  in 
Maggie’s  sorrows,  are  like  great  Fate  in  the  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  hard  and  unrelenting  tyranny  of  the  powers  that  are.  Even  in 
'  Silas  Marner,’  the  most  artistic  and  least  doctrinaire  of  her  novels,  the  moral 
process  of  remedying  Silas’s  social  unfitness  and  misanthropy  is  the  central 
idea.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  further  illustrations  of  this  idea  in  her 
novels;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  test  it  and  follow  it  up 
for  himself. 

The  two  most  striking  qualities  in  George  Eliot  as  a  writer  are  her  humor 
and  her  sympathy.  They  are  really  connected  with  one  another.  The  power 
of  intellectual  observation,  when  coupled  with  the  power  of  feeling  sympathy, 
produces  humor;  the  purely  intellectual  or  objective  cast  of  mind  produces 
wit;  while  the  purely  subjective  habit  of  mind  is  unable  to  produce  either. 

But  with  all  her  wide  range  of  sympathy,  upon  which  we  have  been  dwell¬ 
ing,  its  limitations  can  still  be  discerned.  The  careful  observer  will  recognize 
that  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  woman  cannot  wholly  be  hidden  from  view. 
The  chief  women  into  whom  she  projects  herself  are  after  all  those  that  are 
nearest  to  herself,  and  she  cannot  help  treating  them  as  favorites  and  bestow¬ 
ing  the  greater  attention  upon  them:  Daniel  Deronda  only  exists  as  a  creation 
to  develop  Gwendolen;  nay,  Savonarola  is  really  constructed  for  Romola’s 
spiritual  development,  Casaubon  for  Dorothea,  and  so  on.  A  still  more  marked 
and  important  limitation  in  her  sympathies,  arising  out  of  her  ethical  bias,  is 
her  pronounced  dislike  to  all  art  that  is  fantastic.  The  poetry  of  Byron,  the 
music  of  Chopin,  all  forms  of  artificial  or  exaggerated  sentiment,  are  so 
repulsive  to  her  nature  that  she  cannot  treat  them  with  tolerance  or  even  with 
humor.  Probably  this  is  an  autobiographical  touch;  having  freed  herself  from 
these  tendencies  in  her  youth,  she  could  never  look  back  upon  them  with 
tolerance. 

Her  seriousness  and  ethical  bias  may  at  times  also  have  impaired  her  style. 
Her  extensive  studies  in  science  and  philosophy  often  make  her  ponderous  in 
thought  and  in  expression.  The  frequency  with  which  she  takes  her  similes 
from  science  is  often  confusing  to  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  facts 
and  thoughts  that  are  used  as  illustrations.  She  never  quite  overcame  the 
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temptation  to  insert  what  was  new  and  striking  to  herself;  so  that  her  science 
and  philosophy  never  reached  that  mature  stage  of  mental  assimilation  in 
which  they  manifest  themselves  merely  in  the  general  fullness  of  thought, 
without  ever  asserting  themselves  as  science  or  as  philosophy.  Still,  no  writer 
of  fiction  has  ever  introduced  reflections  and  episodes  in  propria  persona  which 
are  so  striking  and  well  worth  reading  in  themselves.  When  her  imitators  at¬ 
tempt  this  they  fail  signally,  and  one  need  but  compare  such  passages  with 
those  of  George  Eliot  to  realize  her  greatness  as  a  writer  and  as  a  thinker. 

To  sum  up  the  estimate  of  George  Eliot  as  a  novelist,  we  would  say  that  she 
is  the  greatest  representative  of  the  analytical  and  psychological  school,  fixing 
with  truth  and  sensuousness  the  types  of  English  provincial  life;  with  a  final 
purpose,  which  she  achieved,  of  illustrating  by  them  the  ideals  of  social  ethics 
for  the  wider  life  of  humanity. 

Charles  Walston 


THE  HALL  FARM 
From  '  Adam  Bede  ’ 

EVIDENTLY  that  gate  is  never  opened;  for  the  long  grass  and  the 
great  hemlocks  grow  close  against  it;  and  if  it  were  opened,  it  is  so 
rusty  that  the  force  necessary  to  turn  it  on  its  hinges  would  be  likely 
to  pull  down  the  square  stone-built  pillars,  to  the  detriment  of  the  two  stone 
lionesses  which  grin  with  a  doubtful  carnivorous  affability  above  a  coat  of 
arms  surmounting  each  of  the  pillars.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  by  the  aid  of 
the  nicks  in  the  stone  pillars,  to  climb  over  the  brick  wall  with  its  smooth  stone 
coping;  but  by  putting  our  eyes  close  to  the  rusty  bars  of  the  gate,  we  can  see 
the  house  well  enough,  and  all  but  the  very  corners  of  the  grassy  inclosure. 

It  is  a  very  fine  old  place,  of  red  brick,  softened  by  a  pale  powdery  lichen, 
which  has  dispersed  itself  with  happy  irregularity,  so  as  to  bring  the  red  brick 
into  terms  of  friendly  companionship  with  the  limestone  ornaments  surround¬ 
ing  the  three  gables,  the  windows,  and  the  door-plate.  But  the  windows  are 
patched  with  wooden  panes,  and  the  door,  I  think,  is  like  the  gate  —  it  is  never 
opened:  how  it  would  groan  and  grate  against  the  stone  floor  if  it  were!  For  it 
is  a  solid,  heavy,  handsome  door,  and  must  once  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
shutting  with  a  sonorous  bang  behind  a  liveried  lackey  who  had  just  seen  his 
master  and  mistress  off  the  grounds  in  a  carriage  and  pair. 

But  at  present  one  might  fancy  the  house  in  the  early  stage  of  a  chancery 
suit,  and  that  the  fruit  from  that  grand  double  row  of  walnut-trees  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  inclosure  would  fall  and  rot  among  the  grass;  if  it  were 
not  that  we  heard  the  booming  bark  of  dogs  echoing  from  great  buildings  at 
the  back.  And  now  the  half-weaned  calves  that  have  been  sheltering  them- 
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selves  in  a  gorse-built  hovel  against  the  left-hand  wall  come  out  and  set  up  a 
silly  answer  to  that  terrible  bark,  doubtless  supposing  that  it  has  reference  to 
buckets  of  milk. 

Yes,  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  and  we  will  see  by  whom;  for  imagination 
is  a  licensed  trespasser:  it  has  no  fear  of  dogs,  but  may  climb  over  walls  and 
peep  in  at  windows  with  impunity.  Put  your  face  to  one  of  the  glass  panes  in 
the  right-hand  window:  what  do  you  see?  A  large  open  fireplace,  with  rusty 
dogs  in  it,  and  a  bare  boarded  floor;  at  the  far  end,  fleeces  of  wool  stacked  up; 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  some  empty  corn-bags.  That  is  the  furniture  of  the 
dining-room.  And  what  through  the  left-hand  window?  Several  clothes-horses, 
a  pillion,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  an  old  box  wide  open,  and  stuffed  full  of 
colored  rags.  At  the  edge  of  this  box  there  lies  a  great  wooden  doll,  which  so 
far  as  mutilation  is  concerned  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  finest  Greek 
sculpture,  and  especially  in  the  total  loss  of  its  nose.  Near  it  there  is  a  little 
chair,  and  the  butt-end  of  a  boy’s  leather  long-lashed  whip. 

The  history  of  the  house  is  plain  now.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  a  country 
squire,  whose  family,  probably  dwindling  down  to  mere  spinsterhood,  got 
merged  in  the  more  territorial  name  of  Donnithorne.  It  was  once  the  Hall; 
it  is  now  the  Hall  Farm.  Like  the  life  in  some  coast  town  that  was  once  a 
watering-place,  and  is  now  a  port,  where  the  genteel  streets  are  silent  and  grass- 
grown,  and  the  docks  and  warehouses  busy  and  resonant,  the  life  at  the  Hall 
has  changed  its  focus,  and  no  longer  radiates  from  the  parlor,  but  from  the 
kitchen  and  the  farm-yard. 

Plenty  of  life  there!  though  this  is  the  drowsiest  time  of  the  year,  just  before 
hay  harvest;  and  it  is  the  drowsiest  time  of  the  day  too,  for  it  is  close  upon 
three  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  half-past  three  by  Mrs.  Poyser’s  handsome  eight-day 
clock.  But  there  is  always  a  stronger  sense  of  life  when  the  sun  is  brilliant 
after  rain;  and  now  he  is  pouring  down  his  beams,  and  making  sparkles  among 
the  wet  straw,  and  lighting  up  every  patch  of  vivid  green  moss  on  the  red  tiles 
of  the  cow-shed,  and  turning  even  the  muddy  water  that  is  hurrying  along  the 
channel  to  the  drain  into  a  mirror  for  the  yellow-billed  ducks,  who  are  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  getting  a  drink  with  as  much  body  in  it  as  possible.  There 
is  quite  a  concert  of  noises:  the  great  bull-dog,  chained  against  the  stables,  is 
thrown  into  furious  exasperation  by  the  unwary  approach  of  a  cock  too  near 
the  mouth  of  his  kennel,  and  sends  forth  a  thundering  bark,  which  is  answered 
by  two  fox-hounds  shut  up  in  the  opposite  cow-house;  the  old  top-knotted 
hens,  scratching  with  their  chicks  among  the  straw,  set  up  a  sympathetic  croak¬ 
ing  as  the  discomfited  cock  joins  them;  a  sow  with  her  brood,  all  very  muddy 
as  to  the  legs,  and  curled  as  to  the  tail,  throws  in  some  deep  staccato  notes; 
our  friends  the  calves  are  bleating  from  the  home  croft;  and  under  all,  a  fine 
ear  discerns  the  continuous  hum  of  human  voices. 

For  the  great  barn  doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  men  are  busy  there 
mending  the  harness  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Goby  the  "  whittaw,” 
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otherwise  saddler,  who  entertains  them  with  the  latest  Treddleston  gossip.  It 
is  certainly  rather  an  unfortunate  day  that  Alick  the  shepherd  has  chosen  for 
having  the  whittaws,  since  the  morning  turned  out  so  wet;  and  Mrs.  Poyser 
has  spoken  her  mind  pretty  strongly  as  to  the  dirt  which  the  extra  number  of 
men’s  shoes  brought  into  the  house  at  dinner-time.  Indeed,  she  has  not  yet 
recovered  her  equanimity  on  the  subject,  though  it  is  now  nearly  three  hours 
since  dinner  and  the  house  floor  is  perfectly  clean  again;  as  clean  as  everything 
else  in  that  wonderful  house-place,  where  the  only  chance  of  collecting  a  few 
grains  of  dust  would  be  to  climb  on  the  salt-coffer,  and  put  your  finger  on  the 
high  mantel  shelf  on  which  the  glittering  brass  candlesticks  are  enjoying  their 
summer  sinecure;  for  at  this  time  of  year  of  course  every  one  goes  to  bed 
while  it  is  yet  light,  or  at  least  light  enough  to  discern  the  outline  of  objects 
after  you  have  bruised  your  shins  against  them.  Surely  nowhere  else  could  an 
oak  clock-case  and  an  oak  table  have  got  to.  such  a  polish  by  the  hand: 
genuine  "  elbow  polish,”  as  Mrs.  Poyser  called  it,  for  she  thanked  God  she 
never  had  any  of  your  varnished  rubbish  in  her  house.  Hetty  Sorrel  often  took 
the  opportunity,  when  her  aunt’s  back  was  turned,  of  looking  at  the  pleasing 
reflection  of  herself  in  those  polished  surfaces,  for  the  oak  table  was  usually 
turned  up  like  a  screen,  and  was  more  for  ornament  than  for  use;  and  she 
could  see  herself  sometimes  in  the  great  round  pewter  dishes  that  were  ranged 
on  the  shelves  above  the  long  deal  dinner-table,  or  in  the  hobs  of  the  grate, 
which  always  shone  like  jasper. 

Everything  was  looking  at  its  brightest  at  this  moment,  for  the  sun  shone 
right  on  the  pewter  dishes,  and  from  their  reflecting  surfaces  pleasant  jets  of 
light  were  thrown  on  mellow  oak  and  bright  brass;  —  and  on  a  still  pleasanter 
object  than  these;  for  some  of  the  rays  fell  on  Dinah’s  finely  molded  cheek, 
and  lit  up  her  pale-red  hair  to  auburn,  as  she  bent  over  the  heavy  household 
linen  which  she  was  mending  for  her  aunt.  No  scene  could  have  been  more 
peaceful,  if  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  ironing  a  few  things  that  still  remained 
from  the  Monday’s  wash,  had  not  been  making  a  frequent  clinking  with  her 
iron,  and  moving  to  and  fro  whenever  she  wanted  it  to  cool;  carrying  the  keen 
glance  of  her  blue-gray  eye  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dairy,  where  Hetty  was 
making  up  the  butter,  and  from  the  dairy  to  the  back  kitchen,  where  Nancy 
was  taking  the  pies  out  of  the  oven.  Do  not  suppose  however  that  Mrs.  Poyser 
was  elderly  or  shrewish  in  her  appearance;  she  was  a  good-looking  woman,  not 
more  than  eight-and-thirty,  of  fair  complexion  and  sandy  hair,  well-shapen, 
light-footed;  the  most  conspicuous  article  in  her  attire  was  an  ample  checkered 
linen  apron,  which  almost  covered  her  skirt;  and  nothing  could  be  plainer  or 
less  noticeable  than  her  cap  and  gown,  for  there  was  no  weakness  of  which 
she  was  less  tolerant  than  feminine  vanity,  and  the  preference  of  ornament  to 
utility.  The  family  likeness  between  her  and  her  niece  Dinah  Morris,  with  the 
contrast  between  her  keenness  and  Dinah’s  seraphic  gentleness  of  expression, 
might  have  served  a  painter  as  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  Martha  and  Mary. 
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Their  eyes  were  just  of  the  same  color,  but  a  striking  test  of  the  difference  in 
their  operation  was  seen  in  the  demeanor  of  Trip,  the  black-and-tan  terrier, 
whenever  that  much-suspected  dog  unwarily  exposed  himself  to  the  freezing 
arctic  ray  of  Mrs.  Poyser’s  glance.  Her  tongue  was  not  less  keen  than  her 
eye,  and  whenever  a  damsel  came  within  earshot,  seemed  to  take  up  an  un¬ 
finished  lecture,  as  a  barrel  organ  takes  up  a  tune,  precisely  at  the  point  where 
it  had  left  off. 

The  fact  that  it  was  churning  day  was  another  reason  why  it  was  incon¬ 
venient  to  have  the  whittaws,  and  why,  consequently,  Mrs.  Poyser  should 
scold  Molly  the  housemaid  with  unusual  severity.  To  all  appearance  Molly 
had  got  through  her  after-dinner  work  in  an  exemplary  manner,  had  "  cleaned 
herself  ”  with  great  dispatch,  and  now  came  to  ask  submissively  if  she  should 
sit  down  to  her  spinning  till  milking-time.  But  this  blameless  conduct,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  shrouded  a  secret  indulgence  of  unbecoming  wishes, 
which  she  now  dragged  forth  and  held  up  to  Molly’s  view  with  cutting 
eloquence. 

"  Spinning,  indeed!  It  isn’t  spinning  as  you’d  be  at,  I’ll  be  bound,  and  let 
you  have  your  own  way.  I  never  knew  your  equals  for  gallowsness.  To  think 
of  a  gell  o’  your  age  wanting  to  go  and  sit  with  half-a-dozen  men!  I’d  ha’  been 
ashamed  to  let  the  words  pass  over  my  lips  if  I’d  been  you.  And  you,  as  have 
been  here  ever  since  last  Michaelmas,  and  I  hired  you  at  Treddles’on  stattits, 
without  a  bit  o’  character  —  as  I  say,  you  might  be  grateful  to  be  hired  in 
that  way  to  a  respectable  place;  and  you  knew  no  more  o’  what  belongs  to 
work  when  you  come  here  than  the  mawkin  i’  the  field.  As  poor  a  two-fisted 
thing  as  ever  I  saw,  you  know  you  was.  Who  taught  you  to  scrub  a  floor,  I 
should  like  to  know?  Why,  you’d  leave  the  dirt  in  heaps  i’  the  corners  —  any¬ 
body  ’ud  think  you’d  never  been  brought  up  among  Christians.  And  as  for 
spinning,  why  you’ve  wasted  as  much  as  your  wage  i’  the  flax  you’ve  spoiled 
learning  to  spin.  And  you’ve  a  right  to  feel  that,  and  not  to  go  about  as  gaping 
and  as  thoughtless  as  if  you  was  beholding  to  nobody.  Comb  the  wool  for  the 
whittaws,  indeed!  That’s  what  you’d  like  to  be  doing,  is  it?  That’s  the  way 
with  you  —  that’s  the  road  you’d  all  like  to  go,  headlongs  to  ruin.  You’re 
never  easy  till  you’ve  got  some  sweetheart  as  is  as  big  a  fool  as  yourself:  you 
think  you’ll  be  finely  off  when  you’re  married,  I  dare  say,  and  have  got  a 
three-legged  stool  to  sit  on,  and  never  a  blanket  to  cover  you,  and  a  bit  o’ 
oat-cake  for  your  dinner,  as  three  children  are  a-snatching  at.” 

"  I’m  sure  I  donna  want  t’  go  wi’  the  whittaws,”  said  Molly,  whimpering, 
and  quite  overcome  by  this  Dantean  picture  of  her  future;  "  on’y  we  allays 
used  to  comb  the  wool  for  ’n  at  Mester  Ottley’s,  an’  so  I  just  asked  ye.  I 
donna  want  to  set  eyes  on  the  whittaws  again;  I  wish  I  may  never  stir  if  I  do.” 

"Mr.  Ottley’s,  indeed!  It’s  fine  talking  o’  what  you  did  at  Mr.  Ottley’s. 
Your  missis  there  might  like  her  floors  dirted  wi’  whittaws  for  what  I  know. 
There’s  no  knowing  what  people  wonna  like  —  such  ways  as  I’ve  heard  of!  I 
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never  had  a  gell  come  into  my  house  as  seemed  to  know  what  cleaning  was; 
I  think  people  live  like  pigs,  for  my  part.  And  as  to  that  Betty  as  was  dairy¬ 
maid  at  Trent’s  before  she  come  to  me,  she’d  ha’  left  the  cheeses  without 
turning  from  week’s  end  to  week’s  end;  and  the  dairy  thralls,  I  might  ha’ 
wrote  my  name  on  ’em,  when  I  come  down-stairs  after  my  illness,  as  the 
doctor  said  it  was  inflammation  —  it  was  a  mercy  I  got  well  of  it.  And  to  think 
o’  your  knowing  no  better,  Molly,  and  been  here  a-going  i’  nine  months,  and 
not  for  want  o’  talking  to,  neither;  —  and  what  are  you  stanning  there  for, 
like  a  jack  as  is  run  down,  instead  o’  getting  your  wheel  out?  You’re  a  rare 
un  for  sitting  down  to  your  work  a  little  while  after  it’s  time  to  put  by.” 

"Munny,  my  iron’s  twite  told;  pease  put  it  down  to  warm.” 

The  small  chirruping  voice  that  uttered  this  request  came  from  a  little 
sunny-haired  girl  between  three  and  four,  who,  seated  on  a  high  chair  at  the 
end  of  the  ironing-table,  was  arduously  clutching  the  handle  of  a  miniature 
iron  with  her  tiny  fat  fist,  and  ironing  rags  with  an  assiduity  that  required 
her  to  put  her  little  red  tongue  out  as  far  as  anatomy  would  allow. 

"  Cold,  is  it,  my  darling?  Bless  your  sweet  face!  ”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  she  could  relapse  from  her  official 
objurgatory  to  one  of  fondness  or  of  friendly  converse.  "  Never  mind! 
Mother’s  done  her  ironing  now.  She’s  going  to  put  the  ironing  things  away.” 

"  Munny,  I  tould  ’ike  to  do  into  de  barn  to  Tommy,  to  see  de  whittawd.” 

"No,  no,  no;  Totty  ’ud  get  her  feet  wet,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  carrying  away 
her  iron.  "  Run  into  the  dairy  and  see  Cousin  Hetty  make  the  butter.” 

"  I  tould  ’ike  a  bit  of  pum-take,”  rejoined  Totty,  who  seemed  to  be  provided 
with  several  relays  of  requests;  at  the  same  time  taking  the  opportunity  of  her 
momentary  leisure  to  put  her  fingers  into  a  bowl  of  starch  and  drag  it  down 
so  as  to  empty  the  contents  with  tolerable  completeness  on  to  the  ironing- 
sheet. 

"  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like?  ”  screamed  Mrs.  Poyser,  running  towards 
the  table  when  her  eye  had  fallen  on  the  blue  stream.  "  The  child’s  allays  i’ 
mischief  if  your  back’s  turned  a  minute.  What  shall  I  do  to  you,  you  naughty, 
naughty  gell?  ” 

Totty,  however,  had  descended  from  her  chair  with  great  swiftness,  and 
was  already  in  retreat  towards  the  dairy  with  a  sort  of  waddling  run,  and  an 
amount  of  fat  on  the  nape  of  her  neck  which  made  her  look  like  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  a  white  sucking  pig. 

The  starch  having  been  wiped  up  by  Molly’s  help,  and  the  ironing  apparatus 
put  by,  Mrs.  Poyser  took  up  her  knitting,  which  always  lay  ready  at  hand  and 
was  the  work  she  liked  best,  because  she  could  carry  it  on  automatically  as 
she  walked  to  and  fro.  But  now  she  came  and  sat  down  opposite  Dinah,  whom 
she  looked  at  in  a  meditative  way,  as  she  knitted  her  gray  worsted  stocking. 

"You  look  th’  image  o’  your  Aunt  Judith,  Dinah,  when  you  sit  a-sewing. 
I  could  almost  fancy  it  was  thirty  years  back,  and  I  was  a  little  gell  at  home, 
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looking  at  Judith  as  she  sat  at  her  work  after  she’d  done  the  house  up;  only 
it  was  a  little  cottage,  father’s  was,  and  not  a  big  rambling  house  as  gets  dirty 
i’  one  corner  as  ,fast  as  you  clean  it  in  another;  but  for  all  that  I  could  fancy 
you  was  your  Aunt  Judith,  only  her  hair  was  a  deal  darker  than  yours,  and 
she  was  stouter  and  broader  i’  the  shoulders.  Judith  and  me  allays  hung 
together,  though  she  had  such  queer  ways,  but  your  mother  and  her  never 
could  agree.  Ah!  your  mother  little  thought  as  she’d  have  a  daughter  just  cut 
out  after  the  very  pattern  o’  Judith,  and  leave  her  an  orphan  too,  for  Judith  to 
take  care  on,  and  bring  up  with  a  spoon  when  she  was  in  the  grave-yard  at 
Stoniton.  I  allays  said  that  o’  Judith,  as  she’d  bear  a  pound  weight  any  day 
to  save  anybody  else  carrying  a  ounce.  And  she  was  just  the  same  from  the 
first  o’  my  remembering  her;  it  made  no  difference  in  her,  as  I  could  see, 
when  she  took  to  the  Methodists,  only  she  talked  a  bit  different,  and  wore 
a  different  sort  o’  cap;  but  she’d  never  in  her  life  spent  a  penny  on  herself 
more  than  keeping  herself  decent.” 

"  She  was  a  blessed  woman,”  said  Dinah:  "  God  had  given  her  a  loving, 
self-forgetting  nature,  and  he  perfected  it  by  grace.  And  she  was  very  fond 
of  you  too,  Aunt  Rachel.  I’ve  often  heard  her  talk  of  you  in  the  same  sort 
of  way.  When  she  had  that  bad  illness,  and  I  was  only  eleven  years  old,  she 
used  to  say,  'You’ll  have  a  friend  on  earth  in  your  Aunt  Rachel,  if  I’m  taken 
from  you;  for  she  has  a  kind  heart;  ’  and  I’m  sure  I’ve  found  it  so.” 

"I  don’t  know  how,  child;  anybody  ’ud  be  cunning  to  do  anything  for 
you,  I  think;  you’re  like  the  birds  o’  the  air,  and  live  nobody  knows  how. 
I’d  ha’  been  glad  to  behave  to  you  like  a  mother’s  sister,  if  you’d  come  and 
live  i’  this  country,  where  there’s  some  shelter  and  victual  for  man  and  beast, 
and  folks  don’t  live  on  the  naked  hills,  like  poultry  a-scratching  on  a  gravel 
bank.  And  then  you  might  get  married  to  some  decent  man,  and  there’d  be 
plenty  ready  to  have  you,  if  you’d  only  leave  off  that  preaching,  as  is  ten 
times  worse  than  anything  your  Aunt  Judith  ever  did.  And  even  if  you’d 
marry  Seth  Bede,  as  is  a  poor  wool-gathering  Methodist,  and’s  never  like  to 
have  a  penny  beforehand,  I  know  your  uncle  ’ud  help  you  with  a  pig,  and 
very  like  a  cow,  for  he’s  allays  been  good-natur’d  to  my  kin,  for  all  they’re 
poor,  and  made  ’em  welcome  to  the  house;  and  ’ud  do  for  you,  I’ll  be  bound, 
as  much  as  ever  he’d  do  for  Hetty,  though  she’s  his  own  niece.  And  there’s 
linen  in  the  house  as  I  could  well  spare  you,  for  I’ve  got  lots  o’  sheeting, 
and  table-clothing,  and  toweling,  as  isn’t  made  up.  There’s  a  piece  o’  sheeting 
I  could  give  you  as  that  squinting  Kitty  spun  —  she  was  a  rare  girl  to  spin, 
for  all  she  squinted  and  the  children  couldn’t  abide  her;  and  you  know  the 
spinning’s  going  on  constant,  and  there’s  new  linen  wove  twice  as  fast  as 
the  old  wears  out.  But  where’s  the  use  o’  talking,  if  ye  wonna  be  persuaded, 
and  settle  down  like  any  other  woman  in  her  senses,  i’stead  o’  wearing  your¬ 
self  out  with  walking  and  preaching,  and  giving  away  every  penny  you  get, 
so  as  you’ve  nothing  saved  against  sickness;  and  all  the  things  you've  got  i’ 
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the  world,  I  verily  believe,  ’ud  go  into  a  bundle  no  bigger  nor  a  double  cheese. 
And  all  because  you’ve  got  notions  i’  your  head  about  religion  more  nor  what’s 
i’  the  Catechism  and  the  Prayer-book.” 

"  But  not  more  than  what’s  in  the  Bible,  Aunt,”  said  Dinah. 

"Yes,  and  the  Bible  too,  for  that  matter,”  Mrs.  Poyser  rejoined  rather 
sharply;  "else  why  shouldn’t  them  as  know  best  what’s  in  the  Bible  —  the 
parsons  and  people  as  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  learn  it  —  do  the  same  as 
you  do?  But  for  the  matter  o’  that,  if  everybody  was  to  do  like  you,  the 
world  must  come  to  a  standstill;  for  if  everybody  tried  to  do  without  house 
and  home,  and  with  poor  eating  and  drinking,  and  was  allays  talking  as  we 
must  despise  the  things  0’  the  world,  as  you  say,  I  should  like  to  know  where 
the  pick  o’  the  stock,  and  the  corn,  and  the  best  new-milk  cheeses  ’ud  have  to 
go.  Everybody  ’ud  be  wanting  bread  made  o’  tail  ends,  and  everybody  ’ud  be 
running  after  everybody  else  to  preach  to  ’em,  i’stead  o’  bringing  up  their 
families,  and  laying  by  against  a  bad  harvest.  It  stands  to  sense  as  that  can’t 
be  the  right  religion.” 

"Nay,  dear  Aunt,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  all  people  are  called  to 
forsake  their  work  and  their  families.  It’s  quite  right  the  land  should  be 
plowed  and  sowed,  and  the  precious  corn  stored,  and  the  things  of  this  life 
cared  for,  and  right  that  people  should  rejoice  in  their  families,  and  provide 
for  them;  so  that  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  soul’s  wants  while  they  are  caring  for  the  body.  We  can 
all  be  servants  of  God  wherever  our  lot  is  cast,  but  He  gives  us  different  sorts 
of  work,  according  as  He  fits  us  for  it  and  calls  us  to  it.  I  can  no  more  help 
spending  my  life  in  trying  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  souls  of  others,  than 
you  could  help  running  if  you  heard  little  Totty  crying  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house;  the  voice  would  go  to  your  heart,  you  would  think  the  dear  child 
was  in  trouble  or  in  danger,  and  you  couldn’t  rest  without  running  to  help 
her  and  comfort  her.” 

"  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rising  and  walking  towards  the  door,  "  I  know 
it  ’ud  be  just  the  same  if  I  was  to  talk  to  you  for  hours.  You’d  make  me  the 
same  answer,  at  th’  end.  I  might  as  well  talk  to  the  running  brook,  and  tell 
it  to  stan’  still.” 

The  causeway  outside  the  kitchen  door  was  dry  enough  now  for  Mrs. 
Poyser  to  stand  there  quite  pleasantly  and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
yard,  the  gray  worsted  stocking  making  a  steady  progress  in  her  hands  all 
the  while.  But  she  had  not  been  standing  there  more  than  five  minutes  before 
she  came  in  again,  and  said  to  Dinah  in  rather  a  flurried,  awe-stricken  tone:  — 

"  If  there  isn’t  Captain  Donnithorne  and  Mr.  Irwine  a-coming  into  the 
yard!  I’ll  lay  my  life  they’re  come  to  speak  about  your  preaching  on  the 
Green,  Dinah;  it’s  you  must  answer  ’em,  for  I’m  dumb.  I’ve  said  enough 
a’ ready  about  your  bringing  such  disgrace  upo’  your  uncle’s  family.  I  wouldn’t 
ha’  minded  if  you’d  been  Mr.  Poyser’s  own  niece  —  folks  must  put  up  wi’ 
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their  own  kin,  as  they  put  up  wi’  their  own  noses;  it’s  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  But  to  think  of  a  niece  o’  mine  being  cause  o’  my  husband’s  being 
turned  out  of  his  farm,  and  me  brought  him  no  fortin  but  my  savins  —  ” 

"  Nay,  dear  Aunt  Rachel,”  said  Dinah  gently,  "  you’ve  no  cause  for  such 
fears.  I’ve  strong  assurance  that  no  evil  will  happen  to  you  and  my  uncle 
and  the  children  from  anything  I’ve  done.  I  didn’t  preach  without  direction.” 

"  Direction!  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean  by  direction,”  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  knitting  in  a  rapid  and  agitated  manner.  "  When  there’s  a  bigger 
maggot  than  usial  in  your  head  you  call  it  '  direction  ’  ;  and  then  nothing  can 
stir  you  —  you  look  like  the  statty  o’  the  outside  o’  Treddles’on  church, 
a-starin’  and  a-smilin’  whether  it’s  fair  weather  or  foul.  I  hanna  common 
patience  with  you.” 

By  this  time  the  two  gentlemen  had  reached  the  palings  and  had  got  down 
from  their  horses:  it  was  plain  they  meant  to  come  in.  Mrs.  Poyser  advanced 
to  the  door  to  meet  them,  curtsying  low,  and  trembling  between  anger  with 
Dinah  and  anxiety  to  conduct  herself  with  perfect  propriety  on  the  occasion. 
For  in  those  days  the  keenest  of  bucolic  minds  felt  a  whispering  awe  at  the 
sight  of  the  gentry,  such  as  of  old  men  felt  when  they  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
watch  the  gods  passing  by  in  tall  human  shape. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Poyser,  how  are  you  after  this  stormy  morning?”  said  Mr. 
Irwine  with  his  stately  cordiality.  "  Our  feet  are  quite  dry;  we  shall  not  soil 
your  beautiful  floor.” 

"  Oh,  sir,  don’t  mention  it,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  Will  you  and  the  captain 
please  to  walk  into  the  parlor?  ” 

"  No,  indeed,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  captain,  looking  eagerly 
round  the  kitchen,  as  if  his  e#ye  were  seeking  something  it  could  not  find. 
"  I  delight  in  your  kitchen.  I  think  it  is  the  most  charming  room  I  know.  I 
should  like  every  farmer’s  wife  to  come  and  look  at  it  for  a  pattern.” 

"  Oh,  you’re  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  Pray  take  a  seat,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
relieved  a  little  by  this  compliment  and  the  captain’s  evident  good-humor, 
but  still  glancing  anxiously  at  Mr.  Irwine,  who  she  saw  was  looking  at  Dinah 
and  advancing  towards  her. 

"  Poyser  is  not  at  home,  is  he?  ”  said  Captain  Donnithorne,  seating  himself 
where  he  could  see  along  the  short  passage  to  the  open  dairy  door. 

"No,  sir,  he  isn’t;  he’s  gone  to  Rosseter  to  see  Mr.  West,  the  factor,  about 
the  wool.  But  there’s  father  i’  the  barn,  sir,  if  he’d  be  of  any  use.” 

"No,  thank  you;  I’ll  just  look  at  the  whelps  and  leave  a  message  about 
them  with  your  shepherd.  I  must  come  another  day  and  see  your  husband; 
I  want  to  have  a  consultation  with  him  about  horses.  Do  you  know  when  he’s 
likely  to  be  at  liberty?  ” 

"Why,  sir,  you  can  hardly  miss  him,  except  it’s  o’  Treddles’on  market- 
day —  that’s  of  a  Friday,  you  know.  For  if  he’s  anywhere  on  the  farm  we 
can  send  for  him  in  a  minute.  If  we’d  got  rid  of  the  Scantlands  we  should 
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have  no  outlying  fields;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  for  if  ever  anything 
happens  he’s  sure  to  be  gone  to  the  Scantlands.  Things  allays  happen  so  con- 
trairy,  if  they’ve  a  chance;  and  it’s  an  unnat’ral  thing  to  have  one  bit  o’  your 
farm  in  one  county  and  all  the  rest  in  another.” 

"  Ah,  the  Scantlands  would  go  much  better  with  Choyce’s  farm,  especially 
as  he  wants  dairy  land  and  you’ve  got  plenty.  I  think  yours  is  the  prettiest 
farm  on  the  estate,  though;  and  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser,  if  I  were  going 
to  marry  and  settle,  I  should  be  tempted  to  turn  you  out,  and  do  up  this  fine 
old  house,  and  turn  farmer  myself.” 

"Oh,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rather  alarmed,  "you  wouldn’t  like  it  at  all. 
As  for  farming,  it’s  putting  money  into  your  pocket  wi’  your  right  hand  and 
fetching  it  out  wi’  your  left.  As  fur  as  I  can  see,  it’s  raising  victual  for  other 
folks,  and  just  getting  a  mouthful  for  yourself  and  your  children  as  you  go 
along.  Not  as  you’d  be  like  a  poor  man  as  wants  to  get  his  bread:  you  could 
afford  to  lose  as  much  money  as  you  liked  i’  farming;  but  it’s  poor  fun  losing 
money,  I  should  think,  though  I  understan’  it’s  what  the  great  folks  i’  Lon¬ 
don  play  at  more  than  anything.  For  my  husband  heard  at  market  as  Lord 
Dacey’s  eldest  son  had  lost  thousands  upo’  thousands  to  the  Prince  o’  Wales, 
and  they  say  my  lady  was  going  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  pay  for  him.  But  you 
know  more  about  that  than  I  do,  sir.  But  as  for  farming,  sir,  I  canna  think 
as  you’d  like  it;  and  this  house  —  the  draughts  in  it  are  enough  to  cut  you 
through,  and  it’s  my  opinion  the  floors  up-stairs  are  very  rotten,  and  the  rats 
i’  the  cellar  are  beyond  anything.” 

"  Why,  that’s  a  terrible  picture,  Mrs.  Poyser.  I  think  I  should  be  doing 
you  a  service  to  turn  you  out  of  such  a  place.  But  there’s  no  chance  of  that. 
I’m  not  likely  to  settle  for  the  next  twenty  years,  till  I’m  a  stout  gentleman 
of  forty;  and  my  grandfather  would  never  consent  to  part  with  such  good 
tenants  as  you.” 

"Well,  sir,  if  he  thinks  so  well  o’  Mr.  Poyser  for  a  tenant,  I  wish  you 
could  put  in  a  word  for  him  to  allow  us  some  new  gates  for  the  Five  Closes, 
for  my  husband’s  been  asking  and  asking  till  he’s  tired;  and  to  think  0’  what 
he’s  done  for  the  farm;  and’s  never  had  a  penny  allowed  him,  be  the  times  bad 
or  good.  And  as  I’ve  said  to  my  husband  often  and  often,  I’m  sure  if  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  wouldn’t  be  so.  Not  as  I  wish  to  speak  dis¬ 
respectful  o’  them  as  have  got  the  power  i’  their  hands,  but  it’s  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  ’ull  bear  sometimes,  to  be  toiling  and  striving,  and  up  early  and 
down  late,  and  hardly  sleeping  a  wink  when  you  lie  down  for  thinking  as 
the  cheese  may  swell,  or  the  cows  may  slip  their  calf,  or  the  wheat  may 
grow  green  again  i’  the  sheaf  —  and  after  all,  at  th’  end  o’  the  year,  it’s 
like  as  if  you’d  been  cooking  a  feast  and  had  got  the  smell  of  it  for  your 
pains.” 

Mrs.  Poyser,  once  launched  into  conversation,  always  sailed  along  without 
any  check  from  her  preliminary  awe  of  the  gentry.  The  confidence  she  felt 
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in  her  own  powers  of  exposition  was  a  motive  force  that  overcame  all  re¬ 
sistance. 

"  I’m  afraid  I  should  only  do  harm  instead  of  good,  if  I  were  to  speak  about 
the  gates,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  captain;  "  though  I  assure  you  there’s  no 
man  on  the  estate  I  would  sooner  say  a  word  for  than  your  husband.  I  know 
his  farm  is  in  better  order  than  any  other  within  ten  miles  of  us;  and  as 
for  the  kitchen,”  he  added,  smiling,  "  I  don’t  believe  there’s  one  in  the  king¬ 
dom  to  beat  it.  By  the  by,  I’ve  never  seen  your  dairy:  I  must  see  your  dairy, 
Mrs.  Poyser.” 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it’s  not  fit  for  you  to  go  in,  for  Hetty’s  in  the  middle  o’ 
making  the  butter,  for  the  churning  was  thrown  late,  and  I’m  quite  ashamed.” 
This  Mrs.  Poyser  said  blushing,  and  believing  that  the  captain  was  really 
interested  in  her  milk-pans,  and  would  adjust  his  opinion  of  her  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  dairy. 

"  Oh,  I’ve  no  doubt  it’s  in  capital  order.  Take  me  in,”  said  the  captain,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way,  while  Mrs.  Poyser  followed. 


MRS.  POYSER  "HAS  HER  SAY  OUT” 

From  '  Adam  Bede  ’ 

SOMETHING  unwonted  must  clearly  be  in  the  wind,  for  the  old 
Squire’s  visits  to  his  tenantry  were  rare;  and  though  Mrs.  Poyser  had 
during  the  last  twelvemonth  recited  many  imaginary  speeches,  mean¬ 
ing  even  more  than  met  the  ear,  which  she  was  quite  determined  to  make  to 
him  the  next  time  he  appeared  within  the  gates  of  the  Hall  Farm,  the  speeches 
had  always  remained  imaginary. 

"  Good-day,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  old  Squire,  peering  at  her  with  his 
short-sighted  eyes  —  a  mode  of  looking  at  her  which,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  ob¬ 
served,  "  allays  aggravated  her:  it  was  as  if  you  was  a  insect,  and  he  was 
going  to  dab  his  finger-nail  on  you.” 

However,  she  said,  "Your  servant,  sir,”  and  curtsied  with  an  air  of  perfect 
deference  as  she  advanced  towards  him;  she  was  not  the  woman  to  misbehave 
towards  her  betters,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Catechism,  without  severe 
provocation. 

"  Is  your  husband  at  home,  Mrs.  Poyser?  ” 

"Yes,  sir;  he’s  only  i’  the  rick -yard.  I’ll  send  for  him  in  a  minute,  if  you’ll 
please  to  get  down  and  step  in.” 

"Thank  you;  I  will  do  so.  I  want  to  consult  him  about  a  little  matter; 
but  you  are  quite  as  much  concerned  in  it,  if  not  more.  I  must  have  your 
opinion  too.” 
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"  Hetty,  run  and  tell  your  uncle  to  come  in,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser  as  they 
entered  the  house,  and  the  old  gentleman  bowed  low  in  answer  to  Hetty’s 
curtsy;  while  Totty,  conscious  of  a  pinafore  stained  with  gooseberry  jam, 
stood  hiding  her  face  against  the  clock,  and  peeping  round  furtively. 

"  What  a  fine  old  kitchen  this  is!  ”  said  Mr.  Donnithorne,  looking  round 
admiringly.  He  always  spoke  in  the  same  deliberate,  well-chiseled,  polite  way, 
whether  his  words  were  sugary  or  venomous.  "  And  you  keep  it  so  exquisitely 
clean,  Mrs.  Poyser.  I  like  these  premises,  do  you  know,  beyond  any  on  the 
estate.” 

"Well,  sir,  since  you’re  fond  of  ’em,  I  should  be  glad  if  you’d  let  a  bit 
o’  repairs  be  done  to  ’em,  for  the  boarding’s  i’  that  state  as  we’re  likely  to 
be  eaten  up  wi’  rats  and  mice;  and  the  cellar,  you  may  stan’  up  to  your  knees 
i’  water  in  ’t,  if  you  like  to  go  down;  but  perhaps  you’d  rather  believe  my 
words.  Won’t  you  please  to  sit  down,  sir?” 

"  Not  yet;  I  must  see  your  dairy.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years,  and  I  hear 
on  all  hands  about  your  fine  cheese  and  butter,”  said  the  Squire,  looking 
politely  unconscious  that  there  could  be  any  question  on  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Poyser  might  happen  to  disagree.  "  I  think  I  see  the  door  open  there:  you 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  your  cream  and  butter.  I 
don’t  expect  that  Mrs.  Satchell’s  cream  and  butter  will  bear  comparison  with 
yours.” 

"I  can’t  say,  sir,  I’m  sure.  It’s  seldom  I  see  other  folks’  butter,  though 
there’s  some  on  it  as  one’s  no  need  to  see  —  the  smell’s  enough.” 

"Ah,  now  this  I  like,”  said  Mr.  Donnithorne,  looking  round  at  the  damp 
temple  of  cleanliness,  but  keeping  near  the  door.  "  I’m  sure  I  should  like 
my  breakfast  better  if  I  knew  the  butter  and  cream  came  from  this  dairy. 
Thank  you,  that  really  is  a  pleasant  sight.  Unfortunately,  my  slight  tendency 
to  rheumatism  makes  me  afraid  of  damp;  I’ll  sit  down  in  your  comfortable 
kitchen.  Ah,  Poyser,  how  do  you  do?  In  the  midst  of  business,  I  see,  as  usual. 
I’ve  been  looking  at  your  wife’s  beautiful  dairy;  the  best  manager  in  the 
parish,  is  she  not?  ” 

Mr.  Poyser  had  just  entered  in  shirt-sleeves  and  open  waistcoat,  with  a 
face  a  shade  redder  than  usual,  from  the  exertion  of  "  pitching.”  As  he  stood, 
red,  rotund,  and  radiant,  before  the  small,  wiry,  cool  old  gentleman,  he 
looked  like  a  prize  apple  by  the  side  of  a  withered  crab. 

"  Will  you  please  to  take  this  chair,  sir?  ”  he  said,  lifting  his  father’s  arm¬ 
chair  forward  a  little;  "  you’ll  find  it  easy.” 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  never  sit  in  easy-chairs,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  seating 
himself  on  a  small  chair  near  the  door.  "Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser  —  sit 
down,  pray,  both  of  you  —  I’ve  been  far  from  contented,  for  some  time,  with 
Mrs.  SatchelPs  dairy  management.  I  think  she  has  not  a  good  method,  as 
you  have.” 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  can’t  speak  to  that,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  hard  voice,  roll- 
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ing  and  unrolling  her  knitting,  and  looking  icily  out  of  the  window,  as  she 
continued  to  stand  opposite  the  Squire.  Poyser  might  sit  down  if  he  liked, 
she  thought:  she  wasn’t  going  to  sit  down,  as  if  she’d  give  in  to  any  such 
smooth-tongued  palaver.  Mr.  Poyser,  who  looked  and  felt  the  reverse  of  icy, 
did  sit  down  in  his  three-cornered  chair. 

"  And  now,  Poyser,  as  Satchell  is  laid  up,  I  am  intending  to  let  the  Chase 
Farm  to  a  respectable  tenant.  I’m  tired  of  having  a  farm  on  my  own  hands  — 
nothing  is  made  the  best  of  in  such  cases,  as  you  know.  A  satisfactory  bailiff 
is  hard  to  find;  and  I  think  you  and  I,  Poyser,  and  your  excellent  wife  here, 
can  enter  into  a  little  arrangement  in  consequence,  which  will  be  to  our  mutual 
advantage.” 

"  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good-natured  blankness  of  imagination  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement. 

"  If  I’m  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  after  glancing  at  her 
husband  with  pity  at  his  softness,  "you  know  better  than  me;  but  I  don’t 
see  what  the  Chase  Farm  is  t’  us  —  we’ve  cumber  enough  wi’  our  own  farm. 
Not  but  what  I’m  glad  to  hear  o’  anybody  respectable  coming  into  the  parish: 
there’s  some  as  ha’  been  brought  in  as  hasn’t  been  looked  on  i’  that  character.” 

"You’re  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  excellent  neighbor,  I  assure  you: 
such  a  one  as  you  will  feel  glad  to  have  accommodated  by  the  little  plan  I’m 
going  to  mention;  especially  as  I  hope  you  will  find  it  as  much  to  your  own 
advantage  as  his.” 

"  Indeed,  sir,  if  it’s  anything  t’  our  advantage,  it’ll  be  the  first  offer  o’  the 
sort  I’ve  heared  on.  It’s  them  as  take  advantage  that  get  advantage  i’  this 
world,  I  think:  folks  have  to  wait  long  enough  afore  it’s  brought  to  ’em.” 

"  The  fact  is,  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire,  ignoring  Mrs.  Poyser’s  theory  of 
worldly  prosperity,  "  there  is  too  much  dairy  land,  and  too  little  plow  land, 
on  the  Chase  Farm,  to  suit  Thurle’s  purpose  —  indeed,  he  will  only  take  the 
farm  on  condition  of  some  change  in  it:  his  wife,  it  appears,  is  not  a  clever 
dairywoman  like  yours.  Now,  the  plan  I’m  thinking  of  is  to  effect  a  little 
exchange.  If  you  were  to  have  the  Hollow  Pastures,  you  might  increase  your 
dairy,  which  must  be  so  profitable  under  your  wife’s  management;  and  I 
should  request  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  to  supply  my  house  with  milk,  cream,  and 
butter,  at  the  market  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  Poyser,  you  might  let  Thurle 
have  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ridges,  which  really,  with  our  wet  seasons,  would 
be  a  good  riddance  for  you.  There  is  much  less  risk  in  dairy  land  than  corn 
land.” 

Mr.  Poyser  was  leaning  forward,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  screwed  up  —  apparently  absorbed  in  making  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  meet  so  as  to  represent  with  perfect  accuracy  the  ribs  of  a 
ship.  He  was  much  too  acute  a  man  not  to  see  through  the  whole  business, 
and  to  foresee  perfectly  what  would  be  his  wife’s  view  of  the  subject;  but 
he  disliked  giving  unpleasant  answers:  unless  it  was  on  a  point  of  farming 
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practice,  he  would  rather  give  up  than  have  a  quarrel,  any  day;  and  after  all, 
it  mattered  more  to  his  wife  than  to  him.  So,  after  a  few  moments’  silence,  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  said  mildly,  "  What  dost  say?  ” 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband  with  cold  severity  dur¬ 
ing  his  silence,  but  now  she  turned  away  her  head  with  a  toss,  looked  icily 
at  the  opposite  roof  of  the  cow-shed,  and  spearing  her  knitting  together  with 
the  loose  pin,  held  it  firmly  between  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Say?  Why,  I  say  you  may  do  as  you  like  about  giving  up  any  o’  your 
corn  land  afore  your  lease  is  up,  which  it  won’t  be  for  a  year  come  next 
Michaelmas,  but  I’ll  not  consent  to  take  more  dairy  work  into  my  hands, 
either  for  love  or  money;  and  there’s  nayther  love  nor  money  here,  as  I  can 
see,  on’y  other  folks’  love  o’  theirselves,  and  the  money  as  is  to  go  into  other 
folks’  pockets.  I  know  there’s  them  as  is  born  t’  own  the  land,  and  them 
as  is  born  to  sweat  on’t  ”  —  here  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  to  gasp  a  little  —  "  and 
I  know  it’s  christened  folks’  duty  to  submit  to  their  betters  as  fur  as  flesh 
and  blood  ’ull  bear  it;  but  I’ll  not  make  a  martyr  o’  myself,  and  wear  myself 
to  skin  and  bone,  and  worret  myself  as  if  I  was  a  churn  wi’  butter  a-coming 
in ’t,  for  no  landlord  in  England,  not  if  he  was  King  George  himself.” 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poyser,  certainly  not,”  said  the  Squire,  still  con¬ 
fident  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion;  "you  must  not  overwork  yourself; 
but  don’t  you  think  your  work  will  rather  be  lessened  than  increased  in  this 
way?  There  is  so  much  milk  required  at  the  Abbey,  that  you  will  have  little 
increase  of  cheese  and  butter  making  from  the  addition  to  your  dairy;  and 
I  believe  selling  the  milk  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  dairy 
produce,  is  it  not?  ” 

"  Ay,  that’s  true,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  unable  to  repress  an  opinion  on  a 
question  of  farming  profits,  and  forgetting  that  it  was  not  in  this  case  a 
purely  abstract  question. 

"  I  dare  say,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser  bitterly,  turning  her  head  halfway  towards 
her  husband,  and  looking  at  the  vacant  arm-chair  —  "I  dare  say  it’s  true 
for  men  as  sit  i’  th’  chimney-corner  and  make  believe  as  everything’s  cut  wi’ 
ins  an’  outs  to  fit  int’  everything  else.  If  you  could  make  a  pudding  wi’  think¬ 
ing  o’  the  batter,  it  ’ud  be  easy  getting  dinner.  How  do  I  know  whether 
the  milk  ’ull  be  wanted  constant?  What’s  to  make  me  sure  as  the  house  won’t 
be  put  o’  board  wage  afore  we’re  many  months  older,  and  then  I  may  have 
to  lie  awake  o’  nights  wi’  twenty  gallons  o’  milk  on  my  mind  —  and  Dingall 
’ull  take  no  more  butter,  let  alone  paying  for  it;  and  we  must  fat  pigs  till 
we’re  obliged  to  beg  the  butcher  on  our  knees  to  buy  ’em,  and  lose  half 
of  ’em  wi’  the  measles.  And  there’s  the  fetching  and  carrying,  as  ’ud  be  welly 
half  a  day’s  work  for  a  man  an’  hoss  —  that’s  to  be  took  out  o’  the  profits, 
I  reckon?  But  there’s  folks  ’ud  hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump  and  expect  to 
carry  away  the  water.” 

"  That  difficulty  —  about  the  fetching  and  carrying  —  you  will  not  have, 
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Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire,  who  thought  that  this  entrance  into  par¬ 
ticulars  indicated  a  distant  inclination  to  compromise  on  Mrs.  Poyser’s  part 

—  "  Bethell  will  do  that  regularly  with  the  cart  and  pony.” 

"  Oh,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  I’ve  never  been  used  t’  having  gentlefolks’ 
servants  coming  about  my  back  places,  a-making  love  to  both  the  gells 
at  once,  and  keeping  ’em  with  their  hands  on  their  hips  listening  to  all 
manner  o’  gossip  when  they  should  be  down  on  their  knees  a-scouring.  If 
we’re  to  go  to  ruin,  it  shanna  be  wi’  having  our  back  kitchen  turned  into  a 
public.” 

'  Well,  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire,  shifting  his  tactics,  and  looking  as  if 
he  thought  Mrs.  Poyser  had  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  proceedings  and 
left  the  room,  "  you  can  turn  the  Hollows  into  feeding  land.  I  can  easily 
make  another  arrangement  about  supplying  my  house.  And  I  shall  not  forget 
your  readiness  to  accommodate  your  landlord  as  well  as  a  neighbor.  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  lease  renewed  for  three  years  when  the  present 
one  expires;  otherwise,  I  dare  say,  Thurle,  who  is  a  man  of  some  capital, 
would  be  glad  to  take  both  the  farms,  as  they  could  be  worked  so  well  to¬ 
gether.  But  I  don’t  want  to  part  with  an  old  tenant  like  you.” 

To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this  way  would  have  been  enough 
to  complete  Mrs.  Poyser’s  exasperation,  even  without  the  final  threat.  Her 
husband,  really  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  their  leaving  the  old  place  where 
he  had  been  bred  and  born  —  for  he  believed  the  old  Squire  had  small  spite 
enough  for  anything  —  was  beginning  a  mild  remonstrance  explanatory  of 
the  inconvenience  he  should  find  in  having  to  buy  and  sell  more  stock,  with  — 

"Well,  sir,  I  think  as  it’s  rather  hard  —  ”  when  Mrs.  Poyser  burst  in  with 
the  desperate  determination  to  have  her  say  out  this  once,  though  it  were 
to  rain  notices  to  quit,  and  the  only  shelter  were  the  workhouse. 

"  Then,  sir,  if  I  may  speak  —  as,  for  all  I’m  a  woman,  and  there’s  folks 
as  thinks  a  woman’s  fool  enough  to  stan’  by  an’  look  on  while  the  men  sign 
her  soul  away,  I’ve  a  right  to  speak,  for  I  make  one  quarter  o’  the  rent,  and 
save  another  quarter  —  I  say,  if  Mr.  Thurle’s  so  ready  to  take  farms  under 
you,  it’s  a  pity  but  what  he  should  take  this,  and  see  if  he  likes  to  live  in  a 
house  wi’  all  the  plagues  o’  Egypt  in  ’t  —  wi’  the  cellar  full  o’  water,  and 
frogs  and  toads  hoppin’  up  the  steps  by  dozens  —  and  the  floors  rotten,  and 
the  rats  and  mice  gnawing  every  bit  o’  cheese,  and  runnin’  over  our  heads  as 
we  lie  i’  bed  till  we  expect  ’em  to  eat  us  up  alive  —  as  it’s  a  mercy  they  hanna 
eat  the  children  long  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  if  there’s  another  tenant  besides 
Poyser  as  ’ud  put  up  wi’  never  having  a  bit  o’  repairs  done  till  a  place  tumbles 
down  —  and  not  then,  on’y  wi’  begging  and  praying,  and  having  to  pay  half 

—  and  being  strung  up  wi’  the  rent  as  it’s  much  if  he  gets  enough  out  o’  the 
land  to  pay,  for  all  he’s  put  his  own  money  into  the  ground  beforehand. 
See  if  you’ll  get  a  stranger  to  lead  such  a  life  here  as  that:  a  maggot  must 
be  born  i’  the  rotten  cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon.  You  may  run  away  from  my 
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words,  sir,”  continued  Mrs.  Poyser,  following  the  old  Squire  beyond  the 
door  —  for  after  the  first  moments  of  stunned  surprise  he  had  got  up,  and 
waving  his  hand  towards  her  with  a  smile,  had  walked  out  towards  his  pony. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  immediately,  for  John  was  walking 
the  pony  up  and  down  the  yard,  and  was  some  distance  from  the  causeway 
when  his  master  beckoned  — 

"You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  you  may  go  spinnin’  under¬ 
hand  ways  o’  doing  us  a  mischief,  for  you’ve  got  Old  Harry  to  your  friend, 
though  nobody  else  is;  but  I  tell  you  for  once  as  we’re  not  dumb  creatures  to 
be  abused  and  made  money  on  by  them  as  ha’  got  the  lash  i’  their  hands, 
for  want  o’  knowing  how  t’  undo  the  tackle.  An’  if  I’m  th’  only  one  as  speaks 
my  mind,  there’s  plenty  o’  the  same  way  o’  thinking  i’  this  parish  and  the 
next  to ’t,  for  your  name ’s  no  better  than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody’s 
nose  —  if  it  isna  two-three  old  folks  as  you  think  o’  saving  your  soul  by 
giving  ’em  a  bit  o’  flannel  and  a  drop  o’  porridge.  An’  you  may  be  right  i’ 
thinking  it’ll  take  but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for  it’ll  be  the  smallest  savin’ 
y’  iver  made,  wi’  all  your  scrapin’.” 

There  are  occasions  on  which  two  servant-girls  and  a  wagoner  may  be  a 
formidable  audience,  and  as  the  Squire  rode  away  on  his  black  pony,  even 
the  gift  of  short-sightedness  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  aware  that 
Molly  and  Nancy  and  Tim  were  grinning  not  far  from  him.  Perhaps  he 
suspected  that  sour  old  John  was  grinning  behind  him  —  which  was  also  the 
fact.  Meanwhile  the  bull-dog,  the  black-and-tan  terrier,  Alick’s  sheep-dog, 
and  the  gander  hissing  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  pony’s  heels,  carried  out 
the  idea  of  Mrs.  Poyser’s  solo  in  an  impressive  quartet. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  had  no  sooner  seen  the  pony  move  off  than  she 
turned  round,  gave  the  two  hilarious  damsels  a  look  which  drove  them  into 
the  back  kitchen,  and  unspearing  her  knitting,  began  to  knit  again  with  her 
usual  rapidity,  as  she  re-entered  the  house. 

"  Thee’st  done  it  now,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  a  little  alarmed  and  uneasy,  but 
not  without  some  triumphant  amusement  at  his  wife’s  outbreak. 

"Yes,  I  know  I’ve  done  it,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "but  I’ve  had  my  say  out, 
and  I  shall  be  th’  easier  for  ’t  all  my  life.  There’s  no  pleasure  i’  living  if 
you’re  to  be  corked  up  forever,  and  only  dribble  your  mind  out  by  the  sly 
like  a  leaky  barrel.  I  shan’t  repent  saying  what  I  think,  if  I  live  to  be  as  old 
as  th’  old  Squire;  and  there’s  little  likelihoods  —  for  it  seems  as  if  them  as 
aren’t  wanted  here  are  th’  only  folks  as  aren’t  wanted  i’  th’  other  world.” 

"  But  thee  wutna  like  moving  from  th’  old  place,  this  Michaelmas  twelve- 
month,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  and  going  into  a  strange  parish,  where  thee 
know’st  nobody.  It’ll  be  hard  upon  us  both,  and  upo’  father  too.” 

"  Eh,  it’s  no  use  worreting;  there’s  plenty  o’  things  may  happen  between 
this  and  Michaelmas  twelvemonth.  The  captain  may  be  master  afore  then, 
for  what  we  know,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  inclined  to  take  an  unusually  hopeful 
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view  of  an  embarrassment  which  had  been  brought  about  by  her  own  merit, 
and  not  by  other  people’s  fault. 

"  I’m  none  for  worreting,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  rising  from  his  three-cornered 
chair,  and  walking  slowly  towards  the  door;  "  but  I  should  be  loath  to  leave 
th’  old  place,  and  the  parish  where  I  was  bred  and  born,  and  father  afore 
me.  We  should  leave  our  roots  behind  us,  I  doubt,  and  niver  thrive  again.” 


THE  FINAL  RESCUE 
From  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ’ 

A  T  that  moment  Maggie  felt  a  startling  sensation  of  sudden  cold  about 
her  knees  and  feet;  it  was  water  flowing  under  her.  She  started  up; 
1  )jL.  the  stream  was  flowing  under  the  door  that  led  into  the  passage. 
She  was  not  bewildered  for  an  instant;  she  knew  it  was  the  flood! 

The  tumult  of  emotion  she  had  been  enduring  for  the  last  twelve  hours 
seemed  to  have  left  a  great  calm  in  her;  without  screaming,  she  hurried  with 
the  candle  upstairs  to  Bob  Jakin’s  bedroom.  The  door  was  ajar;  she  went  in 
and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Bob,  the  flood  is  come!  it  is  in  the  house!  let  us  see  if  we  can  make  the 
boats  safe.” 

She  lighted  his  candle,  while  the  poor  wife,  snatching  up  her  baby,  burst 
into  screams;  and  then  she  hurried  down  again  to  see  if  the  waters  were  rising 
fast.  There  was  a  step  down  into  the  room  at  the  door  leading  from  the 
staircase;  she  saw  that  the  water  was  already  on  a  level  with  the  step.  While 
she  was  looking,  something  came  with  a  tremendous  crash  against  the  window 
and  sent  the  leaded  panes  and  the  old  wooden  framework  inwards  in  shivers, 
the  water  pouring  in  after  it. 

"  It  is  the  boat!  ”  cried  Maggie.  "  Bob,  come  down  to  get  the  boats!  ” 

And  without  a  moment’s  shudder  of  fear  she  plunged  through  the  water, 
which  was  rising  fast  to  her  knees,  and  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
candle  she  had  left  on  the  stairs  she  mounted  on  to  the  window-sill  and  crept 
into  the  boat,  which  was  left  with  the  prow  lodging  and  protruding  through 
the  window.  Bob  was  not  long  after  her,  hurrying  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
but  with  the  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"  Why,  they’re  both  here  —  both  the  boats,”  said  Bob,  as  he  got  into 
the  one  where  Maggie  was.  "It’s  wonderful  this  fastening  isn’t  broke  too, 
as  well  as  the  mooring.” 

In  the  excitement  of  getting  into  the  other  boat,  unfastening  it,  and  mas¬ 
tering  an  oar,  Bob  was  not  struck  with  the  danger  Maggie  incurred.  We  are 
not  apt  to  fear  for  the  fearless  when  we  are  companions  in  their  danger, 
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and  Bob’s  mind  was  absorbed  in  possible  expedients  for  the  safety  of  the 
helpless  in-doors.  The  fact  that  Maggie  had  been  up,  had  waked  him,  and 
had  taken  the  lead  in  activity,  gave  Bob  a  vague  impression  of  her  as  one 
who  would  help  to  protect,  not  need  to  be  protected.  She  too  had  got  pos¬ 
session  of  an  oar  and  had  pushed  off,  so  as  to  release  the  boat  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  window-frame. 

"  The  water’s  rising  so  fast,”  said  Bob,  "  I  doubt  it’ll  be  in  at  the  chambers 
before  long  —  th’  house  is  so  low.  I’ve  more  mind  to  get  Prissy  and  the 
child  and  the  mother  into  the  boat,  if  I  could,  and  trusten  to  the  water  — 
for  th’  old  house  is  none  so  safe.  And  if  I  let  go  the  boat  —  but  you!”  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly  lifting  the  light  of  his  lantern  on  Maggie,  as  she  stood  in 
the  -'"’n  w:rh  the  oar  in  her  hand  and  her  black  hair  streaming. 

Maggie  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  new  tidal  current  swept  along  the 
line  of  the  houses,  and  drove  both  the  boats  out  on  to  the  wide  water  with  a 
force  that  carried  them  far  past  the  meeting  current  of  the  river. 

In  the  first  moments  Maggie  felt  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  but  that  she 
had  suddenly  passed  away  from  that  life  which  she  had  been  dreading;  it  was 
the  transition  of  death  without  its  agony  —  and  she  was  alone  in  the  darkness 
with  God. 

The  whole  thing  had  been  so  rapid,  so  dream-like,  that  the  threads  of 
ordinary  association  were  broken;  she  sank  down  on  the  seat  clutching  the 
oar  mechanically,  and  for  a  long  while  had  no  distinct  conception  of  her 
position.  The  first  thing  that  waked  her  to  fuller  consciousness  was  the 
cessation  of  the  rain,  and  a  perception  that  the  darkness  was  divided  by  the 
faintest  light,  which  parted  the  overhanging  gloom  from  the  immeasurable 
watery  level  below.  She  was  driven  out  upon  the  flood  —  that  awful  visitation 
of  God  which  her  father  used  to  talk  of,  which  had  made  the  nightmare  of 
her  childish  dreams.  And  with  that  thought  there  rushed  in  the  vision  of  the 
old  home,  and  Tom,  and  her  mother  —  they  had  all  listened  together. 

"  O  God,  where  am  I?  Which  is  the  way  home?  ”  she  cried  out,  in  the  dim 
loneliness. 

What  was  happening  to  them  at  the  Mill?  The  flood  had  once  nearly 
destroyed  it.  They  might  be  in  danger,  in  distress  —  her  mother  and  her 
brother,  alone  there,  beyond  reach  of  help!  Her  whole  soul  was  strained  now 
on  that  thought;  and  she  saw  the  long-loved  faces  looking  for  help  into  the 
darkness,  and  finding  none. 

She  was  floating  in  smooth  water  now  —  perhaps  far  on  the  over-flooded 
fields.  There  was  no  sense  of  present  danger  to  check  the  outgoing  of 
her  mind  to  the  old  home;  and  she  strained  her  eyes  against  the  curtain  of 
gloom  that  she  might  seize  the  first  sight  of  her  whereabouts  —  that  she 
might  catch  some  faint  suggestion  of  the  spot  towards  which  all  her  anxieties 
tended. 

Oh,  how  welcome  the  widening  of  that  dismal  watery  level,  the  gradual 
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uplifting  of  the  cloudy  firmament,  the  slowly  defining  blackness  of  objects 
above  the  glassy  dark!  Yes,  she  must  be  out  on  the  fields;  those  were  the 
tops  of  hedgerow  trees.  Which  way  did  the  river  lie?  Looking  behind  her, 
she  saw  the  lines  of  black  trees;  looking  before  her,  there  were  none;  then 
the  river  lay  before  her.  She  seized  an  oar  and  began  to  paddle  the  boat 
forward  with  the  energy  of  wakening  hope;  the  dawning  seemed  to  advance 
more  swiftly,  now  she  was  in  action;  and  she  could  soon  see  the  poor  dumb 
beasts  crowding  piteously  on  a  mound  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Onward 
she  paddled  and  rowed  by  turns  in  the  growing  twilight;  her  wet  clothes 
clung  round  her,  and  her  streaming  hair  was  dashed  about  by  the  wind, 
but  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  any  bodily  sensations  —  except  a  sensation 
of  strength,  inspired  by  mighty  emotion.  Along  with  the  sense  of  danger  and 
possible  rescue  for  those  long-remembered  beings  at  the  old  home,  there  was 
an  undefined  sense  of  reconcilement  with  her  brother:  what  quarrel,  what 
harshness,  what  unbelief  in  each  other  can  subsist  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
calamity,  when  all  the  artificial  vesture  of  our  life  is  gone,  and  we  are  all 
one  with  each  other  in  primitive  mortal  needs?  Vaguely  Maggie  felt  this, 
in  the  stronger  resurgent  love  towards  her  brother  that  swept  away  all  the 
later  impressions  of  hard,  cruel  offense  and  misunderstanding,  and  left  only 
the  deep,  underlying,  unshakable  memories  of  early  union. 

But  now  there  was  a  large  dark  mass  in  the  distance,  and  near  to  her 
Maggie  could  discern  the  current  of  the  river.  The  dark  mass  must  be  — 
yes,  it  was  —  St.  Ogg’s.  Ah,  now  she  knew  which  way  to  look  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  well-known  trees  —  the  gray  willows,  the  now  yellowing  chest¬ 
nuts —  and  above  them  the  old  roof!  But  there  was  no  color,  no  shape  yet; 
all  was  faint  and  dim.  More  and  more  strongly  the  energies  seemed  to  come 
and  put  themselves  forth,  as  if  her  life  were  a  stored-up  force  that  was  being 
spent  in  this  hour,  unneeded  for  any  future. 

She  must  get  her  boat  into  the  current  of  the  Floss,  else  she  would  never 
be  able  to  pass  the  Ripple  and  approach  the  house:  this  was  the  thought  that 
occurred  to  her,  as  she  imagined  with  more  and  more  vividness  the  state 
of  things  round  the  old  home.  But  then  she  might  be  carried  very  far  down, 
and  be  unable  to  guide  her  boat  out  of  the  current  again.  For  the  first  time 
distinct  ideas  of  danger  began  to  press  upon  her;  but  there  was  no  choice  of 
course,  no  room  for  hesitation,  and  she  floated  into  the  current.  Swiftly  she 
went  now,  without  effort;  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  lessening  distance 
and  the  growing  light  she  began  to  discern  the  objects  that  she  knew  must 
be  the  well-known  trees  and  roofs;  nay,  she  was  not  far  off  a  rushing  muddy 
current  that  must  be  the  strangely  altered  Ripple. 

Great  God!  there  were  floating  masses  in  it,  that  might  dash  against  her 
boat  as  she  passed,  and  cause  her  to  perish  too  soon.  What  were  those  masses?  ' 

For  the  first  time  Maggie’s  heart  began  to  beat  in  an  agony  of  dread.  She 
sat  helpless,  dimly  conscious  that  she  was  being  floated  along,  more  intensely 
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conscious  of  the  anticipated  clash.  But  the  horror  was  transient;  it  passed 
away  before  the  oncoming  warehouses  of  St.  Ogg’s.  She  had  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Ripple,  then;  now,  she  must  use  all  her  skill  and  power  to  manage  the 
boat  and  get  it  if  possible  out  of  the  current.  She  could  see  now  that 
the  bridge  was  broken  down;  she  could  see  the  masts  of  a  stranded  vessel 
far  out  over  the  watery  field.  But  no  boats  were  to  be  seen  moving  on 
the  river  —  such  as  had  been  laid  hands  on  were  employed  in  the  flooded 
streets. 

With  new  resolution  Maggie  seized  her  oar,  and  stood  up  again  to  paddle; 
but  the  now  ebbing  tide  added  to  the  swiftness  of  the  river,  and  she  was 
carried  along  beyond  the  bridge.  She  could  hear  shouts  from  the  windows 
overlooking  the  river,  as  if  the  people  there  were  calling  to  her.  It  was  not 
till  she  had  passed  on  nearly  to  Tofton  that  she  could  get  the  boat  clear 
of  the  current.  Then  with  one  yearning  look  towards  her  uncle  Deane’s  house 
that  lay  farther  down  the  river,  she  took  to  both  her  oars  and  rowed  with 
all  her  might  across  the  watery  fields,  back  towards  the  Mill.  Color  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  awake  now,  and  as  she  approached  the  Dorlcote  fields,  she  could 
discern  the  tints  of  the  trees,  could  see  the  old  Scotch  firs  far  to  the  right; 
and  the  home  chestnuts  —  oh,  how  deep  they  lay  in  the  water  —  deeper 
than  the  trees  on  this  side  of  the  hill!  And  the  roof  of  the  Mill  —  where  was 
it?  Those  heavy  fragments  hurrying  down  the  Ripple,  —  what  had  they 
meant?  But  it  was  not  the  house  — the  house  stood  firm;  drowned  up  to 
the  first  story,  but  still  firm;  —  or  was  it  broken  in  at  the  end  towards  the 
Mill? 

With  panting  joy  that  she  was  there  at  last  —  joy  that  overcame  all  dis¬ 
tress —  Maggie  neared  the  front  of  the  house.  At  first  she  heard  no  sound; 
she  saw  no  object  moving.  Her  boat  was  on  a  level  with  the  up-stairs  window. 
She  called  out  in  a  loud  piercing  voice:  — 

"Tom,  where  are  you?  Mother,  where  are  you?  Here  is  Maggie!  ” 

Soon,  from  the  window  of  the  attic  in  the  central  gable,  she  heard  Tom’s 
voice:  — 

"  Who  is  it?  Have  you  brought  a  boat?  ” 

"  It  is  I,  Tom  —  Maggie.  Where  is  mother?  ” 

"She  is  not  here;  she  went  to  Garum  the  day  before  yesterday.  I’ll  come 
down  to  the  lower  window.” 

"Alone,  Maggie?”  said  Tom,  in  a  voice  of  deep  astonishment,  as  he 
opened  the  middle  window,  on  a  level  with  the  boat. 

"Yes,  Tom;  God  has  taken  care  of  me,  to  bring  me  to  you.  Get  in  quickly. 
Is  there  no  one  else?  ” 

"No,”  said  Tom,  stepping  into  the  boat,  "I  fear  the  man  is  drowned;  he 
was  carried  down  the  Ripple,  I  think,  when  part  of  the  Mill  fell  with  the 
crash  of  trees  and  stones  against  it;  I’ve  shouted  again  and  again,  and  there 
has  been  no  answer.  Give  me  the  oars,  Maggie.” 
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It  was  not  till  Tom  had  pushed  off  and  they  were  on  the  wide  water  — 
he  face  to  face  with  Maggie  —  that  the  full  meaning  of  what  had  happened 
rushed  upon  his  mind.  It  came  with  so  overpowering  a  force  —  it  was  such  a 
new  revelation  to  his  spirit  of  the  depths  in  life  that  had  lain  beyond  his  vision, 
which  he  had  fancied  so  keen  and  clear  —  that  he  was  unable  to  ask  a 
question.  They  sat  mutely  gazing  at  each  other  —  Maggie  with  eyes  of  in¬ 
tense  life  looking  out  from  a  weary,  beaten  face;  Tom  pale,  with  a  certain 
awe  and  humiliation.  Thought  was  busy  though  the  lips  were  silent;  and 
though  he  could  ask  no  question,  he  guessed  a  story  of  almost  miraculous, 
Divinely  protected  effort.  But  at  last  a  mist  gathered  over  the  blue-gray  eyes, 
and  the  lips  found  a  word  they  could  utter  —  the  old  childish  "  Magsie!  ” 

Maggie  could  make  no  answer  but  a  long,  deep  sob  of  that  mysterious, 
wondrous  happiness  that  is  one  with  pain. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said:  —  "We  will  go  to  Lucy,  Tom;  we’ll 
go  and  see  if  she  is  safe,  and  then  we  can  help  the  rest.” 

Tom  rowed  with  untired  vigor,  and  with  a  different  speed  from  poor 
Maggie’s.  The  boat  was  soon  in  the  current  of  the  river  again,  and  soon 
they  would  be  at  Tofton. 

"  Park  House  stands  high  up  out  of  the  flood,”  said  Maggie.  "  Perhaps 
they  have  got  Lucy  there.” 

Nothing  else  was  said;  a  new  danger  was  being  carried  towards  them  by 
the  river.  Some  wooden  machinery  had  just  given  way  on  one  of  the  wharves, 
and  huge  fragments  were  being  floated  along.  The  sun  was  rising  now,  and 
the  wide  area  of  watery  desolation  was  spread  out  in  dreadful  clearness  around 
them;  in  dreadful  clearness  floated  onward  the  hurrying,  threatening  masses. 
A  large  company  in  a  boat  that  was  working  its  way  along  under  the  Tofton 
houses  observed  their  danger,  and  shouted,  "  Get  out  of  the  current!  ” 

But  that  could  not  be  done  at  once;  and  Tom,  looking  before  him,  saw 
death  rushing  on  them.  Huge  fragments,  clinging  together  in  fatal  fellowship, 
made  one  wide  mass  across  the  stream. 

"  It  is  coming,  Maggie!  ”  Tom  said,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice,  loosing  the 
oars  and  clasping  her. 

The  next  instant  the  boat  was  no  longer  seen  upon  the  water,  and  the  huge 
mass  was  hurrying  on  in  hideous  triumph. 

But  soon  the  keel  of  the  boat  reappeared,  a  black  speck  on  the  golden 
water. 

The  boat  reappeared,  but  brother  and  sister  had  gone  down  in  an  embrace 
never  to  be  parted;  living  through  again  in  one  supreme  moment  the  days 
when  they  had  clasped  their  little  hands  in  love,  and  roamed  the  daisied  fields 
together. 

Nature  repairs  her  ravages  —  repairs  them  with  her  sunshine,  and  with 
human  labor.  The  desolation  wrought  by  that  flood  had  left  little  visible 
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trace  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  five  years  after.  The  fifth  autumn  was  rich 
in  golden  cornstacks,  rising  in  thick  clusters  among  the  distant  hedgerows; 
the  wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  Floss  were  busy  again,  with  echoes  of 
eager  voices,  with  hopeful  lading  and  unlading. 

And  every  man  and  woman  mentioned  in  this  history  was  still  living,  ex¬ 
cept  those  whose  end  we  know. 

Nature  repairs  her  ravages,  but  not  all.  The  uptorn  trees  are  not  rooted 
again;  the  parted  hills  are  left  scarred;  if  there  is  a  new  growth,  the  trees 
are  not  the  same  as  the  old,  and  the  hills  underneath  their  green  vesture  bear 
the  marks  of  the  past  rending.  To  the  eyes  that  have  dwelt  on  the  past,  there 
is  no  thorough  repair. 

Dorlcote  Mill  was  rebuilt.  And  Dorlcote  church-yard  —  where  the  brick 
grave  that  held  a  father  whom  we  know,  was  found  with  the  stone  laid  pros¬ 
trate  upon  it  after  the  flood  —  had  recovered  all  its  grassy  order  and  decent 
quiet. 

Near  that  brick  grave  there  was  a  tomb  erected,  very  soon  after  the  flood, 
for  two  bodies  that  were  found  in  close  embrace;  and  it  was  visited  at  dif¬ 
ferent  moments  by  two  men  who  both  felt  that  their  keenest  joy  and  keenest 
sorrow  were  forever  buried  there. 

One  of  them  visited  the  tomb  again  with  a  sweet  face  beside  him;  but  that 
was  years  after. 

The  other  was  always  solitary.  His  great  companionship  was  among  the 
trees  of  the  Red  Deeps,  where  the  buried  joy  seemed  still  to  hover,  like  a 
revisiting  spirit. 

The  tomb  bore  the  names  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  and  below  the 
names  it  was  written:  — 

"  In  their  death  they  were  not  divided.” 


"OH,  MAY  I  JOIN  THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE” 

OH,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s  search 
To  vaster  issues. 
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So  to  live  is  heaven: 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 

Breathing  as  beauteous  order,  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 
So  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 
For  which  we  struggled,  failed,  and  agonized, 
With  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair. 
Rebellious  flesh  that  would  not  be  subdued, 

A  vicious  parent  shaming  still  its  child  — 

Poor  anxious  penitence  —  is  quick  dissolved; 

Its  discords,  quenched  by  meeting  harmonies, 
Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air; 

And  all  our  rarer,  better,  truer  self, 

That  sobbed  religiously  in  yearning  song, 

That  watched  to  ease  the  burthen  of  the  world, 
Laboriously  tracing  what  must  be, 

And  what  may  yet  be  better  —  saw  within 
A  worthier  image  for  the  sanctuary, 

And  shaped  it  forth  before  the  multitude 
Divinely  human,  raising  worship  so 
To  higher  reverence  more  mixed  with  love  — 
That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  Time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come, 

Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.  May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven;  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony; 
Enkindle  generous  ardor;  feed  pure  love; 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty  — 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 

And  in  diffusion  even  more  intense. 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 


SIR  RICHARD  F.  BURTON 


IT  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  roving  propensities  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton  are  attributable  to  a  slight  infusion  of  gipsy  blood;  but  if  this 
pedigree  were  to  be  assumed  for  all  instinctively  nomadic  English¬ 
men,  it  would  make  family  trees  as  farcical  in  general  as  they  often  are  now. 
At  any  rate,  Burton  early  showed  a  love  for  travel  which  circumstances 
strengthened.  Although  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1821,  he  spent  much  of  his 
boyhood  on  the  Continent,  where  he  was  educated  under  tutors.  He  returned 
for  a  course  at  Oxford,  after  which,  at  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  Indian  serv¬ 
ice.  For  nineteen  years  he  was  in  the  Bombay  army  corps,  the  first  ten  in  active 
service,  principally  in  the  Sindh  Survey,  on  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  staff.  He  also 
served  in  the  Crimea  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Blatsom,  and  was  chief  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  irregular  cavalry.  For  nearly  twenty-six  years  he  was  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  consular  service  in  Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  and  Europe. 

In  1853,  when  upon  leave,  Captain  Burton  accomplished  one  of  his  most 
striking  feats.  Disguised  as  an  Afghan  Moslem,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  "  something  of  the  great  eastern 
wilderness  marked  '  Ruba  el  Khala  ’  (the  Empty  Abode)  on  our  maps.”  For 
months  he  successfully  braved  the  imminent  danger  of  detection  and  death. 
Conspicuous  among  his  explorations  is  his  trip  of  1856,  when  with  Speke  he 
discovered  the  lake  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  bitter  Speke  controversy 
which  followed,  dividing  geographers  for  a  time  into  two  contending  factions, 
deprived  Burton  of  the  glory  which  he  merited  and  drew  upon  him  much  un¬ 
friendly  criticism. 

He  had  the  true  ardor  of  the  discoverer.  In  '  First  Footsteps  in  Eastern 
Africa  ’  he  shows  his  unhesitating  bravery  again,  when  penetrating  the  mysteri¬ 
ous,  almost  mythical  walled  city  of  Harar.  After  many  dangers  and  exhausting 
experiences  he  sees  the  goal  at  last.  "  The  spectacle,  materially  speaking,  was  a 
disappointment,”  he  says.  "  Nothing  conspicuous  appeared  but  two  gray 
minarets  of  rude  shape.  Many  would  grudge  exposing  their  lives  to  win  so 
paltry  a  prize.  But  of  all  that  have  attempted,  none  ever  succeeded  in  entering 
that  pile  of  stones.” 

Richard  Burton  carefully  worded  his  varied  experiences,  and  has  left  about 
fifty  valuable  and  interesting  volumes.  Among  the  best  known  are  '  Sindh,’ 
'The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,’  'Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land,’  and 
'  Ultima  Thule.’  With  his  knowledge  of  thirty-five  languages  and  dialects 
he  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
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was  enabled  to  furnish  the  world  much  novel  information  in  his  strong, 
straightforward  style. 

Perhaps  his  most  noteworthy  literary  achievement  was  his  fine  translation 
of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,’  which  appeared  in  1885  and  1886.  Of  this  his  wife 
wrote:  — 

"  This  grand  Arabian  work  I  consider  my  husband’s  Magnum  Opus.  .  .  . 
We  were  our  own  printers  and  our  own  publishers,  and  we  made,  between 
September  1885  and  November  1888,  sixteen  thousand  guineas  —  six  thou¬ 
sand  of  which  went  for  publishing  and  ten  thousand  into  our  own  pockets, 
and  it  came  just  in  time  to  give  my  husband  the  comforts  and  luxuries  and 
freedom  that  gilded  the  five  last  years  of  his  life.  When  he  died  there  were  four 
florins  left,  which  I  put  into  the  poor-box.” 

This  capable  soldier  and  author  was  very  inadequately  recompensed.  As  a 
soldier,  his  bravery  and  long  service  brought  him  only  the  rank  of  Captain. 
In  the  civil  service  he  was  given  only  second-class  consulates.  The  French 
Geographical  Society,  and  also  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England, 
each  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  but  the  latter  employed  him  upon  only  one 
expedition.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  knighted.  He  had  no  other  honors. 
This  lack  of  recognition  was  undoubtedly  a  mortification,  although  toward  the 
end  of  his  career  he  writes  philosophically:  — 

"  The  press  are  calling  me  '  the  neglected  Englishman,’  and  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  to  them  the  feelings  of  pride  and  gratitude  with  which  I  have  seen  the 
exertions  of  my  brethren  of  the  press  to  procure  for  me  a  tardy  justice.  The 
public  is  a  fountain  of  honor  which  amply  suffices  all  my  aspirations;  it  is  the 
more  honorable  as  it  will  not  allow  a  long  career  to  be  ignored  because  of 
catechisms  or  creed.” 

He  comforted  himself,  no  doubt,  with  the  belief  that  his  outspoken  scepti¬ 
cism  was  the  cause  of  this  lack  of  advancement,  and  that  he  was  in  some  sort 
a  martyr  to  freedom  of  thought;  but  one  may  be  excused  for  discrediting  this 
in  the  face  of  so  many  contrary  instances.  Capable  men  are  too  scarce  to  throw 
aside  for  such  insufficient  reasons.  The  real  reason  was  his  equally  outspoken 
criticism  of  his  superior  officers  in  every  department. 

Lady  Burton  was  also  an  author;  her  '  Inner  Life  in  Syria  ’  and  '  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  India  ’  are  bright  and  entertaining.  But  her  most  important  work 
is  the  '  Life  of  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,’  published  in  1893,  three  years  after  her 
husband’s  death.  This  unorganized  mass  of  interesting  material,  in  spite  of 
carelessness  and  many  faults  of  style  and  taste,  shows  her  a  ready  observer, 
with  a  clever  and  graphic  way  of  stating  her  impressions.  Her  destruction, 
after  her  husband’s  death,  of  his  translation  from  the  Arabic,  '  The  Scented 
Garden,’  with  his  original  notes,  was  much  criticized. 
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A  JOURNEY  IN  DISGUISE 

From  '  The  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah  ’ 

THE  thoroughbred  wanderer’s  idiosyncrasy  I  presume  to  be  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  what  phrenologists  call  "  inhabitiveness  ”  and  "  locality,” 
equally  and  largely  developed.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  march, 
weary  of  the  way,  he  drops  into  the  nearest  place  of  rest  to  become  the  most 
domestic  of  men.  For  a  while  he  smokes  the  "  pipe  of  permanence  ”  with  an 
infinite  zest;  he  delights  in  various  siestas  during  the  day,  relishing  withal  a 
long  sleep  at  night;  he  enjoys  dining  at  a  fixed  dinner  hour,  and  wonders  at 
the  demoralization  of  the  mind  which  cannot  find  means  of  excitement  in  chit¬ 
chat  or  small  talk,  in  a  novel  or  a  newspaper.  But  soon  the  passive  fit  has 
passed  away;  again  a  paroxysm  of  ennui  coming  on  by  slow  degrees,  Viator 
loses  appetite,  he  walks  about  his  room  all  night,  he  yawns  at  conversations, 
and  a  book  acts  upon  him  as  a  narcotic.  The  man  wants  to  wander,  and  he 
must  do  so  or  he  shall  die.  .  .  . 

On  the  morrow  I  obtained  permission,  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Abdullah,  to 
visit  any  part  of  Egypt  I  pleased,  and  to  retain  possession  of  my  dagger  and 
pistols. 

And  now  I  must  explain  what  induced  me  to  take  so  much  trouble  about  a 
passport.  The  home  reader  naturally  inquires,  Why  not  travel  under  your 
English  name? 

For  this  reason.  In  the  generality  of  barbarous  countries  you  must  either 
proceed,  like  Bruce,  preserving  the  "  dignity  of  manhood  ”  and  carrying  mat¬ 
ters  with  a  high  hand,  or  you  must  worm  your  way  by  timidity  and  subservi¬ 
ence;  in  fact,  by  becoming  an  animal  too  contemptible  for  man  to  let  or  in¬ 
jure.  But  to  pass  through  the  Holy  Land  you  must  either  be  a  born  believer, 
or  have  become  one;  in  the  former  case  you  may  demean  yourself  as  you  please, 
in  the  latter  a  path  is  ready  prepared  for  you.  My  spirit  could  not  bend  to  own 
myself  a  Burma,  a  renegade  —  to  be  pointed  at  and  shunned  and  catechized, 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  many  and  of  contempt  to  all.  Moreover,  it  would 
have  obstructed  the  aim  of  my  wanderings.  The  convert  is  always  watched 
with  Argus  eyes,  and  men  do  not  willingly  give  information  to  a  "  new  Mos¬ 
lem,”  especially  a  Frank:  they  suspect  his  conversion  to  be  a  feigned  or  a  forced 
one,  look  upon  him  as  a  spy,  and  let  him  see  as  little  of  life  as  possible.  Firmly 
as  was  my  heart  set  upon  traveling  in  Arabia,  by  Heaven!  I  would  have  given 
up  the  dear  project  rather  than  purchase  a  doubtful  and  partial  success  at  such 
a  price.  Consequently  I  had  no  choice  but  to  appear  as  a  born  believer,  and 
part  of  my  birthright  in  that  respectable  character  was  toil  and  trouble  in 
obtaining  a  tezkirah. 

Then  I  had  to  provide  myself  with  certain  necessaries  for  the  way.  These 
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were  not  numerous.  The  silver-mounted  dressing-case  is  here  supplied  by  a 
rag  containing  a  miswak,  a  bit  cf  soap,  and  a  comb  —  wooden,  for  bone  and 
tortoise-shell  are  not,  religiously  speaking,  correct.  Equally  simple  was  my 
wardrobe:  a  change  or  two  of  clothing.  The  only  article  of  canteen  descrip¬ 
tion  was  a  zemzemiyah,  a  goatskin  water-bag,  which  communicates  to  its  con¬ 
tents,  especially  when  new,  a  ferruginous  aspect  and  a  wholesome  though 
hardly  an  attractive  flavor  of  tannogelatine.  This  was  a  necessary;  to  drink  out 
of  a  tumbler,  possibly  fresh  from  pig-eating  lips,  would  have  entailed  a  cer¬ 
tain  loss  of  reputation.  For  bedding  and  furniture  I  had  a  coarse  Persian  rug  — 
which,  besides  being  couch,  acts  as  chair,  table,  and  oratory  —  a  cotton-stuffed 
chintz-covered  pillow,  a  blanket  in  case  of  cold,  and  a  sheet,  which  does  duty 
for  tent  and  mosquito  curtains  in  nights  of  heat.  As  shade  is  a  convenience 
not  always  procurable,  another  necessary  was  a  huge  cotton  umbrella  of  East¬ 
ern  make,  brightly  yellow,  suggesting  the  idea  of  an  overgrown  marigold.  I 
had  also  a  substantial  housewife,  the  gift  of  a  kind  friend:  it  was  a  roll  of 
canvas,  carefully  soiled,  and  garnished  with  needles  and  thread,  cobblers’  wax, 
buttons,  and  other  such  articles.  These  things  were  most  useful  in  lands  where 
tailors  abound  not;  besides  which,  the  sight  of  a  man  darning  his  coat  or  patch¬ 
ing  his  slippers  teems  with  pleasing  ideas  of  humility.  A  dagger,  a  brass  ink- 
stand  and  penholder  stuck  in  the  belt,  and  a  mighty  rosary,  which  on  occasion 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  weapon  of  offense,  completed  my  equipment. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  proper  method  of  carrying  money,  which  in 
these  lands  should  never  be  intrusted  to  box  or  bag.  A  common  cotton  purse 
secured  in  a  breast  pocket  (for  Egypt  now  abounds  in  that  civilized  animal  the 
pickpocket)  contained  silver  pieces  and  small  change.  My  gold,  of  which  I 
carried  twenty-five  sovereigns,  and  papers,  were  committed  to  a  substantial 
leathern  belt  of  Maghrabi  manufacture,  made  to  be  strapped  round  the  waist 
under  the  dress.  This  is  the  Asiatic  method  of  concealing  valuables,  and  a  more 
civilized  one  than  ours  in  the  last  century,  when  Roderick  Random  and  his 
companion  "  sewed  their  money  between  the  lining  and  the  waistband  of  their 
breeches,  except  some  loose  silver  for  immediate  expense  on  the  road.”  The 
great  inconvenience  of  the  belt  is  its  weight,  especially  where  dollars  must  be 
carried,  as  in  Arabia,  causing  chafes  and  inconvenience  at  night.  Moreover  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  safe.  In  dangerous  countries  wary  travelers  will  adopt 
surer  precautions. 

A  pair  of  common  native  khurjin  or  saddle-bags  contained  my  wardrobe, 
the  "  bed,”  readily  rolled  up  into  a  bundle;  and  for  a  medicine  chest  I  bought 
a  pea-green  box  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  capable  of  standing  falls  from  a 
camel  twice  a  day. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  out  when  the  local  steamer  would  start  for  Cairo, 
and  accordingly  I  betook  myself  to  the  Transit  Office.  No  vessel  was  adver¬ 
tised;  I  was  directed  to  call  every  evening  till  satisfied.  At  last  the  fortunate 
event  took  place:  a  "  weekly  departure,”  which  by  the  by  had  occurred  once 
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every  fortnight  or  so,  was  in  order  for  the  next  day.  I  hurried  to  the  office,  but 
did  not  reach  it  till  past  noon  —  the  hour  of  idleness.  A  little  dark  gentleman, 
so  formed  and  dressed  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  liver-and-tan  bull-terrier,  who 
with  his  heels  on  the  table  was  dozing,  cigar  in  mouth,  over  the  last  Galignani, 
positively  refused  after  a  time  —  for  at  first  he  would  not  speak  at  all  —  to 
let  me  take  my  passage  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  inquired  when  the  boat 
started,  upon  which  he  referred  me,  as  I  had  spoken  bad  Italian,  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  I  pleaded  inability  to  read  or  write,  whereupon  he  testily  cried 
"  Alle  novel  alle  novel”  (At  nine!  at  nine!)  Still  appearing  uncertain,  I 
drove  him  out  of  his  chair,  when  he  rose  with  a  curse  and  read  "  8  a.m.”  An 
unhappy  Eastern,  depending  upon  what  he  said,  would  have  been  precisely 
one  hour  too  late. 

Thus  were  we  lapsing  into  the  real  good  old  Indian  style  of  doing  business. 
Thus  Indicus  orders  his  first  clerk  to  execute  some  commission;  the  senior,  hav¬ 
ing  "  work  ”  upon  his  hands,  sends  a  junior;  the  junior  finds  the  sun  hot,  and 
passes  on  the  word  to  a  "  peon  ”;  the  peon  charges  a  porter  with  the  errand; 
and  the  porter  quietly  sits  or  dozes  in  his  place,  trusting  that  fate  will  bring 
him  out  of  the  scrape,  but  firmly  resolved,  though  the  shattered  globe  fall,  not 
to  stir  an  inch. 

The  reader,  I  must  again  express  a  hope,  will  pardon  the  egotism  of  these 
descriptions:  my  object  is  to  show  him  how  business  is  carried  on  in  these  hot 
countries  —  business  generally.  For  had  I,  instead  of  being  Abdullah  the  Der¬ 
vish,  been  a  rich  native  merchant,  it  would  have  been  the  same.  How  many 
complaints  of  similar  treatment  have  I  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  Eastern 
world!  and  how  little  can  one  realize  them  without  having  actually  experienced 
the  evil!  For  the  future  I  shall  never  see  a  "  nigger  ”  squatting  away  half  a 
dozen  mortal  hours  in  a  broiling  sun,  patiently  waiting  for  something  or  for 
some  one,  without  a  lively  remembrance  of  my  own  cooling  of  the  calces  at  the 
custom-house  of  Alexandria. 

At  length,  about  the  end  of  May,  all  was  ready.  Not  without  a  feeling  of 
regret  I  left  my  little  room  among  the  white  myrtle  blossoms  and  the  oleander 
flowers.  I  kissed  with  humble  ostentation  my  kind  host’s  hand  in  presence  of 
his  servants,  bade  adieu  to  my  patients,  who  now  amounted  to  about  fifty, 
shaking  hands  with  all  meekly  and  with  religious  equality  of  attention,  and, 
mounted  in  a  "  trap  ”  which  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  wheel-barrow  and 
dog-cart,  drawn  by  a  kicking,  jibbing,  and  biting  mule,  I  set  out  for  the 
steamer. 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  HOLY  CITY 
From  '  A  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah  ’ 

AT  3  p.m.  we  left  El  Zaribah,  traveling  towards  the  S.  W.,  and  a  won- 

Z_X  drously  picturesque  scene  met  the  eye.  Crowds  hurried  along,  habited 
JL  JJLin  the  pilgrim  garb,  Wihose  whiteness  contrasted  strangely  with  their 
black  skins,  their  newly  shaven  heads  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  their  long 
black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  The  rocks  rang  with  shouts  of  "  Labbayk! 
Labbayk!  ”  At  a  pass  we  fell  in  with  the  Wahhabis,  accompanying  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  caravan,  screaming  "  Here  am  I  ”  ;  and  guided  by  a  large  loud  kettle¬ 
drum,  they  followed  in  double  file  the  camel  of  a  standard-bearer,  whose 
green  flag  bore  in  huge  white  letters  the  formula  of  the  Moslem  creed.  They 
were  wild-looking  mountaineers,  dark  and  fierce,  with  hair  twisted  into  thin 
dalik  or  plaits:  each  was  armed  with  a  long  spear,  a  matchlock,  or  a  dagger. 
They  were  seated  upon  coarse  wooden  saddles,  without  cushions  or  stirrups,  a 
fine  saddle-cloth  alone  denoting  a  chief.  The  women  emulated  the  men;  they 
either  guided  their  own  dromedaries,  or  sitting  in  pillion,  they  clung  to  their 
husbands;  veils  they  disdained,  and  their  countenances  certainly  belonged  not 
to  a  "  soft  sex.”  These  Wahhabis  were  by  no  means  pleasant  companions. 
Most  of  them  were  followed  by  spare  dromedaries,  either  unladen  or  carrying 
water-skins,  fodder,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  march.  The  beasts  de¬ 
lighted  in  dashing  furiously  through  our  file,  which,  being  colligated,  was 
thrown  each  time  into  the  greatest  confusion.  And  whenever  we  were  observed 
smoking,  we  were  cursed  aloud  for  infidels  and  idolaters. 

Looking  back  at  El  Zaribah,  soon  after  our  departure,  I  saw  a  heavy  nim¬ 
bus  settle  upon  the  hilltops,  a  sheet  of  rain  being  stretched  between  it  and  the 
plain.  The  low  grumbling  of  thunder  sounded  joyfully  in  our  ears.  We  hoped 
for  a  shower,  but  were  disappointed  by  a  dust-storm,  which  ended  with  a  few 
heavy  drops.  There  arose  a  report  that  the  Bedouins  had  attacked  a  party  of 
Meccans  with  stones  —  classical  Arabian  missiles  —  and  the  news  caused  men 
to  look  exceeding  grave. 

At  5  p.m.  we  entered  the  wide  bed  of  the  fiumara,  down  which  we  were  to 
travel  all  night.  Here  the  country  falls  rapidly  towards  the  sea,  as  the  increas¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  air,  the  direction  of  the  watercourses,  and  signs  of  violence  in 
the  torrent-bed  show.  The  fiumara  varies  in  breadth  from  150  feet  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile;  its  course,  I  was  told,  is  towards  the  southwest  and  it  enters 
the  sea  near  Jeddah.  The  channel  is  a  coarse  sand,  with  here  and  there  masses 
of  sheet  rock  and  patches  of  thin  vegetation. 

At  about  half-past  5  p.m.  we  entered  a  suspicious-looking  place.  On  the 
right  was  a  stony  buttress,  along  whose  base  the  stream,  when  there  is  one, 
flows;  and  to  this  depression  was  our  road  limited  by  the  rocks  and  thorn-trees, 
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which  filled  the  other  half  of  the  channel.  The  left  side  was  a  precipice,  grim 
and  barren,  but  not  so  abrupt  as  its  brother.  Opposite  us  the  way  seemed 
barred  by  piles  of  hills,  crest  rising  above  crest  into  the  far  blue  distance.  Day 
still  smiled  upon  the  upper  peaks,  but  the  lower  slopes  and  the  fiumara  bed 
were  already  curtained  with  gray  somber  shade. 

A  damp  seemed  to  fall  upon  our  spirits  as  we  approached  this  Valley  Peril¬ 
ous.  I  remarked  with  wonder  that  the  voices  of  the  women  and  children  sank 
into  silence,  and  the  loud  Labbaykas  of  the  pilgrims  were  gradually  stilled. 
Whilst  still  speculating  upon  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  it  became  appar¬ 
ent.  A  small  curl  of  smoke,  like  a  lady’s  ringlet,  on  the  summit  of  the  right- 
hand  precipice,  caught  my  eye,  and  simultaneous  with  the  echoing  crack  of 
the  matchlock  a  high-trotting  dromedary  in  front  of  me  rolled  over  upon  the 
sands.  A  bullet  had  split  his  heart,  throwing  his  rider  a  goodly  somerset  of 
five  or  six  yards. 

Ensued  terrible  confusion;  women  screamed,  children  shrieked,  and  men 
vociferated,  each  one  striving  with  might  and  main  to  urge  his  animal  out  of 
the  place  of  death.  But  the  road  being  narrow,  they  only  managed  to  jam  the 
vehicles  in  a  solid  immovable  mass.  At  every  matchlock  shot  a  shudder  ran 
through  the  huge  body,  as  when  the  surgeon’s  scalpel  touches  some  more  sen¬ 
sitive  nerve.  The  irregular  horsemen,  perfectly  useless,  galloped  up  and  down 
over  the  stones,  shouting  to  and  ordering  one  another.  The  Pacha  of  the  army 
had  his  carpet  spread  at  the  foot  of  the  left-hand  precipice,  and  debated  over 
his  pipe  with  the  officers  what  ought  to  be  done.  No  good  genius  whispered 
"  Crown  the  heights.” 

Then  it  was  that  the  conduct  of  the  Wahhabis  found  favor  in  my  eyes. 
They  came  up,  galloping  their  camels  — 

Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash, 

with  their  elf-locks  tossing  in  the  wind,  and  their  flaring  matches  casting  a 
strange  lurid  light  over  their  features.  Taking  up  a  position,  one  body  began 
to  fire  upon  the  Utaybah  robbers,  whilst  two  or  three  hundred,  dismounting, 
swarmed  up  the  hill  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sherif  Zayd.  I  had  remarked 
this  nobleman  at  El  Medinah  as  a  model  specimen  of  the  pure  Arab.  Like  all 
Sherifs,  he  is  celebrated  for  bravery,  and  has  killed  many  with  his  own  hand. 
When  urged  at  El  Zaribah  to  ride  into  Meccah,  he  swore  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  caravan  till  in  sight  of  the  walls;  and  fortunately  for  the  pilgrims, 
he  kept  his  word.  Presently  the  firing  was  heard  far  in  our  rear  —  the  robbers 
having  fled;  the  head  of  the  column  advanced,  and  the  dense  body  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  opened  out.  Our  forced  halt  was  now  exchanged  for  a  flight.  It  required 
much  management  to  steer  our  desert-craft  clear  of  danger;  but  Shaykh 
Masud  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  That  many  were  lost  was  evident  by  the 
boxes  and  baggage  that  strewed  the  shingles.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
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the  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded:  reports  were  contradictory,  and  exag¬ 
geration  unanimous.  The  robbers  were  said  to  be  150  in  number;  their  object 
was  plunder,  and  they  would  eat  the  shot  camels.  But  their  principal  ambition 
was  the  boast  "  We,  the  Utaybah,  on  such  and  such  a  night  stopped  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  mahmal  one  whole  hour  in  the  pass.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  skirmish  I  had  primed  my  pistols,  and  sat  with 
them  ready  for  use.  But  soon  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
wishing  to  make  an  impression  —  nowhere  does  Bobadil  now  "  go  down  ”  but 
in  the  East  —  I  called  aloud  for  my  supper.  Shaykh  Nur,  exanimate  with 
fear,  could  not  move.  The  boy  Mohammed  ejaculated  only  an  "  Oh,  sir!  ” 
and  the  people  around  exclaimed  in  disgust,  "  By  Allah!  he  eats!  ”  Shaykh 
Abdullah,  the  Meccan,  being  a  man  of  spirit,  was  amused  by  the  spectacle. 
"  Are  these  Afghan  manners,  Effendim?  ”  he  inquired  from  the  shugduf  be¬ 
hind  me.  "  Ye*s,”  I  replied  aloud,  "  in  my  country  we  always  dine  before  an 
attack  of  robbers,  because  that  gentry  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  men  to  bed 
supperless.”  The  Shaykh  laughed  aloud,  but  those  around  him  looked 
offended.  I  thought  the  bravado  this  time  mal  place;  but  a  little  event  which 
took  place  on  my  way  to  Jeddah  proved  that  it  was  not  quite  a  failure. 

As  we  advanced  our  escort  took  care  to  fire  every  large  dry  asclepias,  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  shades  which  buried  us.  Again  the  scene  became  wondrous  wild:  — 

Full  many  a  waste  I’ve  wander’d  o’er, 

Clomb  many  a  crag,  cross’d  many  a  shore, 

But,  by  my  halidome, 

A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this, 

Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 

Ne’er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where’er  I  chanced  to  roam. 

On  either  side  were  ribbed  precipices,  dark,  angry,  and  towering  above,  till 
their  summits  mingled  with  the  glooms  of  night;  and  between  them  formidable 
looked  the  chasm,  down  which  our  host  hurried  with  shouts  and  discharges  of 
matchlocks.  The  torch-smoke  and  the  night-fires  of  flaming  asclepias  formed 
a  canopy,  sable  above  and  livid  red  below,  which  hung  over  our  heads  like  a 
sheet,  and  divided  the  cliffs  into  two  equal  parts.  Here  the  fire  flashed  fiercely 
from  a  tall  thorn,  that  crackled  and  shot  up  showers  of  sparks  into  the  air; 
there  it  died  away  in  lurid  gleams,  which  lit  up  a  truly  Stygian  scene.  As  usual, 
however,  the  picturesque  had  its  inconveniences.  There  was  no  path.  Rocks, 
stone-banks,  and  trees  obstructed  our  passage.  The  camels,  now  blind  in  dark¬ 
ness,  then  dazzled  by  a  flood  of  light,  stumbled  frequently;  in  some  places 
slipping  down  a  steep  descent,  in  others  sliding  over  a  sheet  of  mud.  There 
were  furious  quarrels  and  fierce  language  between  camel-men  and  their  hirers, 
and  threats  to  fellow-travelers;  in  fact,  we  were  united  in  discord.  I  passed  that 
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night  crying  "  Hai!  Hai!  ”  switching  the  camel,  and  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to 
fustigate  Masud’s  nephew,  who  resolutely  slept  upon  the  water-bags.  During 
the  hours  of  darkness  we  made  four  or  five  halts,  when  we  boiled  coffee  and 
smoked  pipes,  but  man  and  beasts  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  a  deadly 
fatigue. 

Dawn  found  us  still  traveling  down  the  fiumara,  which  here  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  broad.  The  granite  hills  on  both  sides  were  less  precipitous,  and 
the  borders  of  the  torrent-bed  became  natural  quays  of  stiff  clay,  which  showed 
a  water-mark  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  In  many  parts  the  bed 
was  muddy,  and  the  moist  places,  as  usual,  caused  accidents.  I  happened  to  be 
looking  back  at  Shaykh  Abdullah,  who  was  then  riding  in  old  Ali  bin  Ya  Sin’s 
fine  shugduf;  suddenly  the  camel’s  four  legs  disappeared  from  under  him,  his 
right  side  flattening  the  ground,  and  the  two  riders  were  pitched  severally  out 
of  the  smashed  vehicle.  Abdullah  started  up  furious,  and  abused  the  Bedouins, 
who  were  absent,  with  great  zest.  "  Feed  these  Arabs,”  he  exclaimed,  quoting  a 
Turkish  proverb,  "  and  they  will  fire  at  Heaven!  ”  But  I  observed  that,  when 
Shaykh  Masud  came  up,  the  citizen  was  only  gruff. 

We  then  turned  northward,  and  sighted  El  Mazik,  more  generally  known  as 
Wady  Laymun,  the  Valley  of  Limes.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  fiumara  stood 
the  Meccan  Sherif’s  state  pavilion,  green  and  gold:  it  was  surrounded  by  his 
attendants,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  Pacha  of  the  caravan.  We  advanced 
half  a  mile,  and  encamped  temporarily  in  a  hill-girt  bulge  of  the  fiumara  bed. 
At  8  a.m.  we  had  traveled  about  twenty-four  miles  from  El  Zaribah,  and  the 
direction  of  our  present  station  was  S.  W.  50°. 

Shaykh  Masud  allowed  us  only  four  hours’  halt;  he  wished  to  precede  the 
main  body.  After  breaking  our  fast  joyously  upon  limes,  pomegranates,  and 
fresh  dates,  we  sallied  forth  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  place.  We  are  once 
more  on  classic  ground,  the  ground  of  the  ancient  Arab  poets: 

Deserted  is  the  village  —  waste  the  halting  place  and  home 
At  Mina;  o’er  Rijam  and  Ghul  wild  beasts  unheeded  roam; 

On  Rayyan  hill  the  channel  lines  have  left  a  naked  trace, 

Time-worn,  as  primal  Writ  that  dints  the  mountain’s  flinty  face;  — 

and  this  wady,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  has  from  remote  ages  been 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  Meccans.  Nothing  can  be  more  soothing  to  the  brain 
than  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  limes  and  pomegranates;  and  from  the 
base  of  the  southern  hill  bursts  a  bubbling  stream,  whose 

Chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque 
[Clear,  fresh  and  sweet  waters] 

flow  through  the  garden,  filling  them  with  the  most  delicious  of  melodies,  and 
the  gladdest  sound  which  nature  in  these  regions  knows. 
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Exactly  at  noon  Masud  seized  the  halter  of  the  foremost  camel,  and  we 
started  down  the  fiumara.  Troops  of  Bedouin  girls  looked  over  the  orchard 
walls  laughingly,  and  children  came  out  to  offer  us  fresh  fruit  and  sweet 
water.  At  2  p.m.,  traveling  southwest,  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  torrent- 
bed  turns  to  the  right,  and  quitting  it,  we  climbed  with  difficulty  over  a  steep 
ridge  of  granite.  Before  three  o’clock  we  entered  a  hill-girt  plain,  which  my 
companions  called  "  Sola.”  In  some  places  were  clumps  of  trees,  and  scat¬ 
tered  villages  warned  us  that  we  were  approaching  a  city.  Far  to  the  left  rose 
the  blue  peaks  of  Taif,  and  the  mountain  road,  a  white  thread  upon  the  nearer 
heights,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Here  I  first  saw  the  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  which 
bears  the  balm  of  Gilead,  erst  so  celebrated  for  its  tonic  and  stomachic  prop¬ 
erties.  I  told  Shaykh  to  break  off  a  twig,  which  he  did  heedlessly.  The  act  was 
witnessed  by  our  party  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  astounded  Shaykh 
was  warned  that  he  had  become  subject  to  an  atoning  sacrifice.  Of  course,  he 
denounced  me  as  the  instigator,  and  I  could  not  fairly  refuse  assistance.  The 
tree  has  of  late  years  been  carefully  described  by  many  botanists;  I  will  only 
say  that  the  bark  resembled  in  color  a  cherry-stick  pipe,  the  inside  was  a  light 
yellow,  and  the  juice  made  my  fingers  stick  together. 

At  4  p.m.  we  came  to  a  steep  and  rocky  pass,  up  which  we  toiled  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  face  of  the  country  was  rising  once  more,  and  again  presented  the 
aspect  of  numerous  small  basins  divided  and  surrounded  by  hills.  As  we 
jogged  on  we  were  passed  by  the  cavalcade  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Sherif  of  Meccah.  Abd  el  Muttalib  bin  Ghalib  is  a  dark,  beardless  old  man 
with  African  features,  derived  from  his  mother.  He  was  plainly  dressed  in 
white  garments  and  a  white  muslin  turban,  which  made  him  look  jet-black; 
he  rode  an  ambling  mule,  and  the  only  emblem  of  his  dignity  was  the  large 
green  satin  umbrella  borne  by  an  attendant  on  foot.  Scattered  around  him 
were  about  forty  matchlock-men,  mostly  slaves.  At  long  intervals,  after  their 
father,  came  his  four  sons,  Riza  Bey,  Abdullah,  Ali,  and  Ahmed,  the  latter 
still  a  child.  The  three  elder  brothers  rode  splendid  dromedaries  at  speed;  they 
were  young  men  of  light  complexion,  with  the  true  Meccan  cast  of  features, 
showily  dressed  in  bright-colored  silks,  and  armed,  to  denote  their  rank,  with 
sword  and  gold-hilted  dagger. 

We  halted  as  evening  approached,  and  strained  our  eyes,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
catch  sight  of  Meccah,  which  lies  in  a  winding  valley.  By  Shaykh  Abdullah’s 
direction  I  recited,  after  the  usual  devotions,  the  following  prayer.  The  reader 
is  forewarned  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  flowers  of  Oriental  rhetoric  in 
a  European  tongue. 

"  O  Allah!  verily  this  is  thy  safeguard  (Amn)  and  thy  Sanctuary 
(Haram) !  Into  it  whoso  entereth  becometh  safe  (Amin) .  So  deny  (Harrim) 
my  flesh  and  blood,  my  bones  and  skin,  to  hell-fire.  O  Allah!  Save  me  from 
thy  wrath  on  the  day  when  thy  servants  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead.  I  con¬ 
jure  thee  by  this  that  thou  art  Allah,  besides  whom  is  none  (thou  only),  the 
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merciful,  the  compassionate.  And  have  mercy  upon  our  lord  Mohammed,  and 
upon  the  progeny  of  our  lord  Mohammed,  and  upon  his  followers,  one  and 
all!  ”  This  was  concluded  with  the  "  Talbiyat,”  and  with  an  especial  prayer 
for  myself. 

We  again  mounted,  and  night  completed  our  disappointment.  About  1  a.m. 
I  was  aroused  by  general  excitement.  "  Meccah!  Meccah!  ”  cried  some  voices. 
"  The  Sanctuary!  O  the  Sanctuary!  ”  exclaimed  others;  and  all  burst  into 
loud  "  Labbayk,”  not  unfrequently  broken  by  sobs.  I  looked  out  from  my 
litter,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  southern  stars  the  dim  outlines  of  a  large 
city,  a  shade  darker  than  the  surrounding  plain.  We  were  passing  over  the 
last  ridge  by  a  "  winding  path  ”  flanked  on  both  sides  by  watch-towers,  which 
command  the  "  Darb  el  Maala,”  or  road  leading  from  the  north  into  Meccah. 
Thence  we  passed  into  the  Maabidah  (northern  suburb) ,  where  the  Sherif’s 
palace  is  built.  After  this,  on  the  left  hand,  came  the  deserted  abode  of  the 
Sherif  bin  Aun,  now  said  to  be  a  "  haunted  house.”  1  Opposite  to  it  lies  the 
Jannat  el  Maala,  the  holy  cemetery  of  Meccah.  Thence,  turning  to  the  right, 
we  entered  the  Sulaymaniyah  or  Afghan  quarter.  Here  the  boy  Mohammed, 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  Shamiyah  or  Syrian  ward,  thought  proper  to  dis¬ 
play  some  apprehension.  These  two  are  on  bad  terms;  children  never  meet 
without  exchanging  volleys  of  stones,  and  men  fight  furiously  with  quarter- 
staves.  Sometimes,  despite  the  terrors  of  religion,  the  knife  and  saber  are 
drawn.  But  these  hostilities  have  their  code.  If  a  citizen  be  killed,  there  is  a 
subscription  for  blood-money.  An  inhabitant  of  one  quarter,  passing  singly 
through  another,  becomes  a  guest;  once  beyond  the  walls,  he  is  likely  to  be 
beaten  to  insensibility  by  his  hospitable  foes. 

At  the  Sulaymaniyah  we  turned  off  the  main  road  into  a  by-way,  and  as¬ 
cended  by  narrow  lanes  the  rough  heights  of  Jebel  Hindi,  upon  which  stands 
a  small  whitewashed  and  crenellated  building  called  a  "  fort.”  Thence  descend¬ 
ing,  we  threaded  dark  streets,  in  places  crowded  with  rude  cots  and  dusky 
figures,  and  finally  at  2  a.m.  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  boy 
Mohammed’s  house. 

We  arrived  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  7th  Zu’l  Hijjah  (September  11, 
1853) ,  and  had  one  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  pilgrimage  to  repose  and 
visit  the  Haram.  From  El  Medinah  to  Meccah  the  distance,  according  to  my 
calculation,  was  248  English  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  eleven  marches. 

1  I  cannot  conceive  what  made  the  accurate  Niebuhr  fall  into  the  strange  error  that 
"  apparitions  are  unknown  in  Arabia.”  Arabs  fear  to  sleep  alone,  to  enter  the  bath  at  night, 
to  pass  by  cemeteries  during  dark,  and  to  sit  amongst  ruins,  simply  for  fear  of  apparitions. 
And  Arabia,  together  with  Persia,  has  supplied  half  the  Western  World  —  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  —  with  its  ghost  stories  and  tales  of  angels,  demons,  and  fairies.  To  quote  Milton,  the 
land  is  struck  "  with  superstition  as  with  a  planet.” 


WHEN  Charles  Montagu  Doughty  died  early  in  1926,  the  English 
literary  world  suffered  a  loss  which  as  yet,  perhaps,  it  has  not 
fully  realized.  It  is  true  that  laudatory  notices  appeared  in  most 
of  the  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  that  the  admiring  circle  of  Doughty’s 
readers  has  been  steadily  widening;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  of 
the  interest  shown  in  his  '  Arabia  Deserta  ’  is  adventitious,  owing  to  the  reis¬ 
sue  of  the  book  just  after  the  Great  War,  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  English¬ 
men  were  full  of  the  extraordinary  exploits  of  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  the  Emir 
Feisal,  and  any  account  of  Arabian  adventure  was  eagerly  read.  The  epic 
poems  of  Doughty,  upon  which  he  seems  to  have  rested  his  main  hope  of  lit¬ 
erary  immortality,  would  have  gained  for  him  only  a  very  small  public. 

Yet  the  prediction  has  confidently  been  made  by  more  than  one  well-estab¬ 
lished  critic  that  of  all  the  books  written  in  English  during  the  past  half 
century  none  is  more  certain  to  survive  than  '  Arabia  Deserta.’  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  to  the  great  body  of  readers  its  amorphous  appearance, 
the  strangeness  of  its  subject-matter,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  seem  to 
offer  barriers  almost  unsurmountable.  No  book  was  ever  less  "  popular  ”  than 
Doughty’s  great  record  of  Near-Eastern  travel.  And  in  consequence  its  prog¬ 
ress  to  fame  has  been  very  slow.  That  fame,  however,  once  achieved,  is  likely 
to  prove  durable. 

Charles  Doughty  was  born  in  1843,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  we 
are  told,  his  academic  success  was  hindered  by  his  peculiar  manner  of  express¬ 
ing  himself.  After  spending  some  time  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  he  went  to 
Palestine,  and  there  familiarized  himself  with  the  Arabic  ways  and  language. 
What  he  heard  of  the  Semitic  inscriptions  and  antiquities  that  were  to  be 
seen  along  the  Pilgrim  road  leading  past  the  Dead  Sea  down  into  the  Hedjaz, 
induced  him  to  undertake  single-handed  a  voyage  into  these  comparatively  un¬ 
traveled  regions.  For  two  and  a  half  years  he  wandered  about  in  northwestern 
Arabia,  passing  from  one  group  of  nomad  tribesmen  to  another,  making  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  their  customs  and  speech  as  no  other  Westerner  has  ever 
done.  And  yet,  throughout  all  this  period,  placed  as  he  was  among  a  fanatical 
people  and  utterly  at  their  mercy,  he  never  dissembled  his  Christianity  —  he 
was  known,  indeed,  by  repute,  as  "  the  Nasrany.”  So,  at  constant  peril,  of 
freedom  if  not  of  life,  the  intrepid  visitor  went  from  oasis  to  barren  plain, 
from  plain  to  desert  town,  and  out  again  into  the  wastes,  often  full  of  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  wrong-headed  folk  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  but  for  the 
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most  part  cherishing  their  character  and  traditions  as  though  he  were  one  of 
them. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Doughty  set  about  the  composition  of  a  record 
of  his  travels,  stressing  the  archaeological  discoveries  he  had  chanced  upon  in 
his  wanderings,  but  also  discoursing  of  Arabia  and  its  people  in  general.  When 
the  book  was  complete,  he  sought  a  publisher  —  in  vain.  At  last,  through  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  the  Cambridge  University  Press  accepted  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  in  1888  it  was  brought  out  under  the  title:  '  Travels  in  Arabia 
Deserta.’  It  was  early  recognized  by  students  as  possessing  extraordinary  value, 
but  the  reading  public  saw  next  to  nothing  of  it.  An  abridgment  by  Edward 
Garnett  came  out  in  1908  and  brought  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  masterpiece,  which  now  began  to  win  more  general  praise.  Finally  the 
War,  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Turkish  rule,  and  the  part  played 
by  Englishmen  in  that  movement,  led  to  the  republication  of  the  complete 
work  in  1921,  with  a  preface  by  Lawrence. 

The  charm  of  '  Arabia  Deserta  ’  is  a  peculiar  and  personal  one,  and  lies  as 
much  in  the  extraordinary  style  adopted  by  the  author  as  in  the  unfamiliarity 
of  his  theme.  For  Doughty,  the  true  prose  English  is  that  of  the  age  of 
Spenser,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  its  content  of  Latin  derivations  replaced 
by  "  Saxon  ”  English.  The  whole  of  eighteenth-century  prose,  with  its  point 
and  grace  and  exactness,  the  sentence  of  Macaulay,  swift,  energetic,  and  ring¬ 
ing,  might  never  have  existed  for  him.  His  long,  many-jointed,  uneven 
phrases,  with  their  abrupt  transitions,  their  interpolations  of  Arabic  names, 
their  archaic  English,  transport  one  from  the  present  into  a  country  of  the 
imagination;  their  very  quaintness  is  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
familiar  scenes,  the  outlandish  characters,  which  Doughty  conjures  up  before 
us.  Occasionally  —  not  often  —  this  idiosyncrasy  becomes  painful  to  the 
reader,  but  he  is  nearly  always  content  to  have  the  author  tell  the  tale  in  his 
own  way. 

The  poems  of  Doughty  are  even  more  restricted  in  their  appeal  than  his 
prose  masterpiece.  'The  Dawn  in  Britain’  (1906-07)  is  a  vast  epic  based  on 
England’s  history,  with  many  fine,  stirring  passages,  but  much  that  is  obscure 
or  awkward.  'The  Titans’  (1916)  and  '  Mansoul  ’  (1920)  are  later  works 
of  nearly  equal  scope,  but  with  Doughty’s  eccentricities  of  language  and  syn¬ 
tax  exhibited  to  an  almost  maddening  degree.  It  seems  altogether  likely  that, 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  gems  strewn  through  them,  these  books  will  remain 
practically  unread,  and  that  Doughty’s  reputation  will  rest  exclusively,  but 
none  the  less  safely,  on  '  Arabia  Deserta.’ 
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EVENING  IN  THE  DESERT 
From  '  Arabia  Deserta  ’ 

PLEASANT,  as  the  fiery  heat  of  the  desert  daylight  is  done,  is  our 
homely  evening  fire.  The  sun  gone  down  upon  a  highland  steppe  of 
Arabia,  whose  common  altitude  is  above  three  thousand  feet,  the  thin 
air  is  presently  refreshed,  the  sand  is  soon  cold;  wherein  yet  at  three  fingers’ 
depth  is  left  a  sunny  warmth  of  the  past  day’s  heat  until  the  new  sunrise. 
After  a  half  hour  it  is  the  blue  night,  and  clear  hoary  starlight  in  which  there 
shines  the  girdle  of  the  milky  way,  with  a  marvelous  clarity.  As  the  sun  is 
setting,  the  nomad  housewife  brings  in  a  truss  of  sticks  and  dry  bushes,  which 
she  has  pulled  or  hoed  with  a  mattock  (a  tool  they  have  seldom)  in  the  wil¬ 
derness;  she  casts  down  this  provision  by  our  hearth-side,  for  the  sweet-smelling 
evening  fire.  But  to  Hirfa,  his  sheykhly  young  wife,  Zeyd  had  given  a  little 
Beduin  maid  to  help  her.  The  housewife  has  upon  her  woman’s  side  an  hearth 
apart,  which  is  the  cooking-fire.  Commonly  Hirfa  baked  then,  under  the 
ashes,  a  bread-cake  for  the  stranger:  Zeyd  her  husband,  who  is  miserable,  or 
for  other  cause,  eats  not  yet,  but  only  near  midnight,  as  he  is  come  again  from 
the  mejlis  and  would  go  in  to  sleep. 

At  this  first  evening  hour,  the  Beduw  are  all  /z  ahl-ha,  in  their  households,  to 
sup  of  such  wretchedness  as  they  may  have;  there  is  no  more  wandering 
through  the  wide  encampment,  and  the  coming  in  then  of  any  persons,  not 
strangers,  were  an  unseemly  "  ignorance.”  The  foster-camels  lie  couched,  be¬ 
fore  the  booth  of  hair:  and  these  Beduins  let  them  lie  still  an  hour,  before  the 
milking.  The  great  feeble  brutes  have  wandered  all  day  upon  the  droughty 
face  of  the  wilderness;  they  may  hardly  crop  their  fills,  in  those  many  hours, 
of  so  slender  pastures.  The  mare  stands  tethered  before  the  booth  at  the 
woman’s  side,  where  there  is  not  much  passage.  Such  dry  wire-grass  forage  as 
they  find  in  that  waste,  is  cast  down  beside  her.  When  the  Arabs  have  eaten 
their  morsel  and  drunken  leban  of  the  flock,  the  few  men  of  our  menzil  begin 
to  assemble  about  the  sheykh’s  hearth,  where  there  is  some  expectation  of 
coffee.  The  younger  or  meanest  of  the  company,  who  is  sitting  or  leaning  on 
his  elbow  or  lies  next  the  fagot,  will  indolently  reach  back  his  hand  from  time 
to  time  for  more  dry  rimth,  to  cast  on  the  fire,  and  other  sweet  resinous  twigs, 
till  the  flaming  light  leaps  up  again  in  the  vast  uncheerful  darkness.  The  no¬ 
mads  will  not  burn  the  good  pasture  bushes,  gussha,  even  in  their  enemies’ 
country.  It  is  the  bread  of  the  cattle.  I  have  sometimes  unwittingly  offended 
them,  until  I  knew  the  plants,  plucking  up  and  giving  to  the  flames  some 
which  grew  in  the  soil  nigh  my  hand;  then  children  and  women  and  the  men 
of  little  understanding  blamed  me,  and  said  wondering,  "  It  was  an  heathenish 
deed.” 

Glad  at  the  fall  of  the  empty  daylight,  the  householders  sit  again  to  make 
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talk,  or  silent  and  listless,  with  the  drooping  gravity  of  brute  animals.  Old 
men,  always  weary,  and  the  herdmen,  which  were  all  day  abroad  in  the  sun, 
are  lying  now  upon  an  elbow  (this  is  the  right  Aarab  posture,  and  which  Zeyd 
would  have  me  learn  and  use) ,  about  the  common  fire.  But  the  reposing  of 
the  common  sort  at  home  is  to  lie  heels  out  backward,  about  the  hearth,  as 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  flat  upon  their  bellies  (which  they  even  think  ap¬ 
peases  the  gnawing  of  hunger) ;  and  a  little  raising  themselves,  they  discourse 
staying  upon  their  breasts  and  two  elbows:  thus  the  men  of  this  lean  nation 
will  later  sleep,  spreading  only  their  tattered  cloaks  under  them,  upon  the  wild 
soil  (beled) ,  a  posture  even  reproved  by  themselves.  Beled,  we  saw  in  the 
mouth  of  the  nomads,  is  the  inhabited  soil  of  the  open  desert  and  also  of  the 
oasis;  they  say  of  the  dead,  "  He  is  under  the  beled.”  Dira,  the  Beduin  circuit, 
is  heard  also  in  some  oases  for  their  town  settlement.  —  I  asked  Zeyd,  "  Then 
say  ye  the  beled  is  our  mother?  ”  —  "  Ay  wellah,  and  surely,  Khalil;  for  out  of 
the  ground  took  God  man  and  all  return  thither.”  They  asking  me  of  our 
custom,  I  said  "  You  are  ground-sitters,  but  we  sit  high  upon  stools  like  the 
Turk.”  —  The  legs  of  chair-sitters  to  hang  all  day  they  thought  an  insufferable 
fatigue.  "  Khalil  says  well,”  answered  Zeyd,  who,  a  sheykh  of  Aarab,  had  been 
in  high  presence  of  pashas  and  government  men  at  Damascus;  and  he  told  how 
he  found  them  sitting  in  arm-chairs  and  (they  are  all  cross-leg  Orientals)  with 
a  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  a  shank  or  a  foot:  '  a  simple  crossed  foot  is  of  the 
under  functionaries:  but  to  lap  a  man’s  shin,  (Zeyd  showed  us  the  manner,) 
he  said  to  be  of  their  principal  personages.’  The  Arabs  asked  me  often,  if  we 
sat  gathered  in  this  kindly  sort  about  our  evening  fires?  and  if  neighbors  went 
about  to  neighbor  byut,  seeking  company  of  friends  and  coffee-drinking? 

Sitting  thus,  if  there  anyone  rises,  the  mare  snorts  softly,  looking  that  it  is 
he  who  should  now  bring  her  delicious  bever  of  warm  camel-milk,  and  gazing 
after  him,  she  whinnies  with  pleasance.  There  is  a  foster  camel  to  every  nomad 
mare,  since  they  taste  no  corn,  and  the  harsh  desert  stalks  could  not  else  sus¬ 
tain  her:  the  horse,  not  ruminating  and  losing  much  moisture  by  the  skin,  is 
a  creature  very  impatient  of  hunger  and  thirst.  His  mare  is  therefore  not  a 
little  chargeable  to  a  sheykh  in  the  desert,  who  must  burden  oftentimes  another 
camel  with  her  provision  of  water.  Twice  she  will  drink,  and  at  the  hottest  of 
the  summer  season,  even  thrice  in  a  daylight;  and  a  camel-load  of  girbies  may 
hardly  water  her  over  two  days.  Who  has  wife  or  horse,  after  the  ancient  prov¬ 
erb,  may  rue,  he  shall  never  be  in  rest,  for  such  brittle  possessions  are  likely 
to  be  always  ailing.  Yet  under  that  serene  climate,  where  the  element  is  the  tent 
of  the  world,  the  Beduw  have  little  other  care  of  their  mares;  it  is  unknown 
in  the  desert  so  much  as  to  rub  them.  They  milk  first  for  the  mare  and  then 
(often  in  the  same  vessel)  for  the  nomad  household.  She  stands  straining 
upon  her  tether,  looking  toward  the  pleasant  sound  of  milking:  the  bowl 
frothing  from  the  udder  is  carried  to  her  in  the  herdsman’s  hand  and  she  sups 
through  her  teeth  the  sweet  warm  milk,  at  a  long  draught. 
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AN  ARAB  RAID 
From  '  Arabia  Deserta  ’ 

FINALLY,  after  other  days  of  great  heat,  which  were  the  last  of  that 
summer,  the  28th  of  August,  the  Aarab  removed  from  el-Hejr.  Once 
more  their  "  faces  were  toward  ”  the  Teyma  country,  and  I  mounted 
among  them  with  such  comfort  of  heart  as  is  in  the  going  home  from  a  scurvy 
schoolhouse;  —  delivered,  at  length,  from  the  eye-sore  and  nose-sore  of  those 
mawkish  mummy-house  cliffs,  the  sordid  kella  and  perilous  Moghrareba  of 
Medain  Salih.  Now,  leaving  the  Turkish  haj-road  country,  I  had  Nejd  before 
me,  the  free  High  Arabia! 

We  passed  the  enclosed  plain  to  the  south-eastward.  I  saw  many  falcons 
carried  out  by  the  thelul  riders  in  this  rahla;  they  had  purchased  the  birds  of 
the  gate  Arabs;  and  there  are  Beduin  masters  who  in  the  march  carry  their 
greyhounds  upon  camel-back,  lest  the  burning  sand  should  scald  their  tender 
feet.  Four  days  we  journeyed  by  short  marches  to  the  eastward,  and  the  no¬ 
mads  alighting  every  forenoon  dismissed  their  cattle  to  pasture.  The  summer 
heat  was  ended  for  us  in  those  airy  uplands.  At  the  morrow’s  sunrise  whilst  we 
sat  a  moment,  before  the  rahla,  over  a  hasty  fire,  I  read  the  thermometer, 
73°  F.;  yet  it  seemed  a  cold  wind  that  was  blowing  upon  us. 

I  would  leave  now  the  wandering  village,  and  set  out  with  Mehsan,  and  a 
company  of  poorer  tribesmen  who  went  to  pass  Ramathan  at  Teyma,  where 
the  new  dates  were  ripening.  The  tribe  would  come  thither  a  month  later  in  the 
last  days  of  Lent,  to  keep  their  (Bairam)  festival  at  the  village  and  in  the  date 
gathering  to  buy  themselves  victuals. 

When  the  sun  rose  of  the  first  of  September,  and  we  were  departing  from 
the  menzils,  we  heard  cries,  in  the  side  of  the  camp,  El-Gom!  Tribesmen  ran 
from  the  byut  girded  in  their  jingling  gunners’  belts,  with  long  matchlocks,  or 
armed  with  pikes  and  lances.  The  sheykhs  went  to  take  their  horses,  foot- 
farers  hastened  forward,  and  shouted.  Only  a  few  aged  men  remained  behind 
with  the  hareem;  by  and  by  they  '  thought  they  heard  shots  yonder.’  Now  Zeyd 
went  by  us,  a  little  tardy,  at  a  hand  gallop.  Stern  were  the  withered  looks  of 
his  black  visage  and  pricking  sheykhly  upon  the  mare  to  his  endeavor,  with 
the  long  wavering  lance  upon  his  virile  shoulder,  and  the  Ishmaelite  side-locks 
flying  backward  in  the  wind,  the  son  of  Sbeychan  seemed  a  martial  figure. 
Even  boys  of  mettle  leaped  upon  theluls  which  were  theirs,  and  rode  to  see  the 
battle:  this  forwardness  in  them  is  well  viewed  by  the  elders.  Mehsan  cast  down 
his  load  and  followed  them,  unarmed,  upon  his  mad  thelul.  It  was  not  much 
before  we  saw  the  head  of  our  tribespeople’s  squadron  returning:  —  the  riding 
of  an  hundred  mounted  upon  dromedaries  is  (as  said)  a  gallant  spectacle; 
they  come  on  nodding  in  the  lofty  saddles  to  the  deep  gait  of  their  cattle,  with 
a  glitter  of  iron,  and  the  song  of  war,  in  a  sort  of  long  flocking  order. 
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Then  we  heard  a  sorry  tiding  of  the  calamity  of  our  friends!  The  herdsmen 
first  abroad  had  found  strange  camels  in  the  deserts;  they  knew  them  by  the 
brand  to  be  cattle  of  the  Moahib  and  shouted,  and  the  cry  taken  up  behind 
them  was  heard  back  in  the  menzils.  —  Therryeh  leading  out  the  armed  band, 
the  keepers  of  those  cattle  came  to  greet  them  —  with  r  Gowwak  yet  Therryeh, 
we  are  of  the  Auwajy  and  have  "  taken  ”  the  Moahib  yesterday;  wellah,  all 
their  camels  in  the  Hejr  plain,  beside  Thirba.’ —  The  Fukara  being  their 
friends  upon  both  sides,  could  not  now  go  between  them;  but  if  the  Moahib 
had  been  removing  and  encamping  with  the  Fukara  in  their  dira,  the  Bishr 
might  not  have  molested  them.  Silent  and  pensive  our  Teyma  company  gath¬ 
ered  again,  we  were  forty  riders;  and  many  a  man  went  musing  of  his  own 
perpetual  insecurity  in  the  face  of  these  extreme  slips  of  fortune.  Our  familiar 
friends  had  been  bereaved  in  one  hour  of  all  their  living;  and  their  disaster 
seemed  the  greater,  since  we  have  seen  their  sheykhs  had  ridden  —  it  was  to 
have  outgone  this  danger,  but  they  came  too  late  —  to  make  their  humble  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Emir.  The  Aarab  sigh  a  word  in  sadness  which  is  without  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  cease  complaining,  "  It  has  happened  by  the  appointment  of 
Ullah!  ” 


PERILS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

From  '  Arabia  Deserta  ’ 

A  TALL  dark  man  entered  the  kahwa,  I  saw  he  was  a  stranger  from 
the  north,  of  a  proud  carriage  and  very  well  clad.  Coldly  he  saluted 
the  company,  and  sat  down:  he  arrived  from  Gofar  where  he  had 
mounted  this  morning.  The  dates  were  set  before  him,  and  looking  round 
when  he  remembered  one  or  two  sitting  here,  with  whom  he  had  met  in  former 
years,  he  greeted  them  and,  rising  solemnly,  kissed  and  asked  of  their  welfare. 
He  was  a  Shammary  of  Irak;  his  Beduin  dira  lay  250  miles  from  hence. 
Long  and  enviously  he  looked  upon  me,  as  I  sat  with  my  kerchief  cast  back 
in  the  heat,  then  he  enquired,  "  Who  is  he?  —  eigh!  a  Nasrany,  say  ye!  and  I 
knew  it:  this  is  one,  O  people!  who  has  some  dangerous  project,  and  ye  cannot 
tell  what;  this  man  is  one  of  the  Frankish  nation!  ”  I  answered,  "  It  is  known 
to  all  who  sit  here,  that  I  am  an  Engleysy,  and  should  I  be  ashamed  of  that? 
what  man  art  thou,  and  wherefore  in  these  parts?  ”  —  "I  am  at  Hayil  for  the 
Emir’s  business!  —  wellah,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  company,  "  he  can  be  none 
other  than  a  spy,  one  come  to  search  out  the  country!  tell  me  what  is  reported 
of  this  man;  if  he  question  the  Aarab,  and  does  he  write  their  answers  ”  —  A 
villager  said,  "  Years  before  one  had  been  here,  a  stranger,  who  named  himself 
a  Moslem,  but  he  could  guess,  he  was  such  as  Khalil,  and  he  had  written 
whatsoever  he  enquired  of  them.” 
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The  villagers  sat  on  with  little  care  of  Nasr’s  talk  (that  was  also  his  name) , 
misliking,  perhaps,  the  northern  man’s  lofty  looks,  and  besides  they  were  well 
persuaded  of  me.  The  sheykh  answered  him,  "  If  there  be  any  fault  in  Khalil, 
he  is  going  to  Hayil,  and  let  the  Emir  look  to  it.”  Nasr,  seeing  the  company 
was  not  for  him,  laid  down  his  hostile  looks  and  began  to  discourse  friendly 
with  me.  At  evening  we  were  called  out  to  a  house  in  the  village;  a  large  sup¬ 
per  was  set  before  us,  of  boiled  mutton  and  temmn,  and  we  ate  together. 

Nasr  told  me  the  northern  horses  abounded  in  his  dira;  he  had  five  mares, 
though  he  was  not  a  sheykh,  and  his  camels  were  many;  for  their  wilderness  is 
not  like  these  extreme  southern  countries,  but  full  of  the  bounty  of  Ullah.  As 
he  saw  my  clothing  worn  and  rent  —  so  long  had  I  led  my  life  in  the  khala  — 
he  bade  me  go  better  clad  before  the  Emir  at  Hayil,  and  be  very  circumspect 
to  give  no  cause,  even  of  a  word  that  might  be  taken  amiss,  amongst  a  people 
light  and  heady,  soon  angry,  and  [in  which  lies  all  the  hardship  of  traveling 
in  Arabia]  unused  to  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  Here  first  in  Nejd  I  heard  the 
nun  in  the  ending  of  nouns  pronounced  indefinitely,  it  is  like  an  Attic  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  savors  at  the  first  hearing  of  self-pleasing,  but 
is  with  them  a  natural  erudition.  The  sultry  evening  closed  in  with  a  storm  of 
lightning  and  rain;  these  were  the  last  days  of  October.  In  this  small  village 
might  be  hardly  150  souls. 

Upon  the  morrow  we  stayed  to  drink  the  early  kahwa;  and  then  riding  over 
a  last  mile  of  the  plain,  with  blue  and  red  granite  rocks,  to  the  steep  sides  of 
Ajja,  I  saw  a  passage  before  us  in  a  cleft  which  opens  through  the  midst  of  the 
mountain,  eighteen  long  miles  to  the  plain  beyond;  this  strait  is  named,  Ria 
es-Selj.  The  way  at  first  is  steep  and  rugged:  about  nine  o’clock  we  went  by  a 
cold  spring,  which  tumbled  from  the  cliff  above!  —  I  have  not  seen  another 
falling  water  in  the  waterless  Arabia.  There  we  filled  our  girby,  and  the  Arabs, 
stripping  off  their  clothing,  ran  to  wash  themselves;  —  the  nomads,  at  every 
opportunity  of  water,  will  plash  like  sparrows.  Not  much  further  are  rude 
ground-walls  of  an  ancient  dam,  and  in  a  bay  of  the  mountain  unhusbanded 
palms  of  the  Beduins;  there  was  some  tillage  in  time  past.  At  the  highest  of 
the  ria,  I  found  5100  feet. 

A  poor  Beduwy  had  joined  our  company  in  the  plain,  he  came,  driving  an 
ass,  along  with  us,  and  was  glad  when  I  reached  him  an  handful  of  Teyma 
dates  to  his  breakfast.  Later,  at  a  turn  of  the  rock,  there  met  us  three  rough¬ 
looking  tribesmen  of  Shammar,  coming  on  in  hot  haste,  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  These  men  stayed  us;  and  whilst  we  stood,  as  the  Arabs  will,  to  hear 
and  tell  tidings,  they  eyed  me  like  fiends.  They  understanding,  perhaps,  from 
some  of  Askar’s  malicious  fellowship,  of  the  Nasrany’s  passing  today  by  the 
ria,  had  a  mind  to  assail  me.  Now  seeing  themselves  evenly  matched,  they  said 
to  him  of  the  ass,  and  who  was  their  tribesman,  "  Turn  thou  and  let  us  kill 
him!  ”  —  '  God  forbid  it  (the  poor  man  answered  them),  he  is  my  fellow!  ” 
They  grinning  savagely  then  with  all  their  teeth,  passed  from  us.  "  Now 
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Khalil!  (said  Nasr) ,  hast  thou  seen?  —  and  this  is  what  I  told  thee,  the  peril 
of  lonely  riding  through  their  country!  these  are  the  cursed  Shammar,  and, 
had  we  been  by  ourselves,  they  would  have  set  upon  thee  —  Ullah  curse  the 
Shammar!  ”  —  "  Have  we  not  in  the  last  days  tasted  of  their  hospitality?  ” 
—  "  Well,  I  tell  thee  they  are  fair-faced  and  good  to  the  guest  in  the  beyts, 
but  if  they  meet  a  solitary  man,  kh’luy,  in  the  khala,  and  none  is  by  to  see 
it,  they  will  kill  him!  and  those  were  murderers  we  saw  now,  lurkers  behind 
rocks,  to  cut  off  any  whom  they  may  find  without  defense.” 


THE  WILDERNESS 
From  '  Arabia  Deserta  ’ 

NOW  longwhile  our  black  booths  had  been  built  upon  the  sandy 
stretches,  lying  before  the  swelling  white  Nefud  side:  the  lofty  coast 
of  Irnan  in  front,  whose  cragged  breaches,  where  is  any  footing  for 
small  herbs  nourished  of  this  barren  atmosphere,  are  the  harbor  of  wild  goats, 
which  never  drink.  The  summer’s  night  at  end,  the  sun  stands  up  as  a  crown 
of  hostile  flames  from  that  huge  covert  of  inhospitable  sandstone  bergs;  the 
desert  day  dawns  not  little  and  little,  but  it  is  noontide  in  an  hour.  The  sun, 
entering  as  a  tyrant  upon  the  waste  landscape,  darts  upon  us  a  torment  of 
fiery  beams,  not  to  be  remitted  till  the  far-off  evening.  —  No  matins  here  of 
birds;  not  a  rock  partridge-cock,  calling  with  blithesome  chuckle  over  the 
extreme  waterless  desolation.  Grave  is  that  giddy  heat  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head;  the  ears  tingle  with  a  flickering  shrillness,  a  subtle  crepitation  it  seems, 
in  the  glassiness  of  this  sun-stricken  nature:  the  hot  sand-blink  is  in  the  eyes, 
and  there  is  little  refreshment  to  find  in  the  tents’  shelter;  the  worsted  booths 
leak  to  this  fiery  rain  of  sunny  light.  Mountains  looming  like  dry  bones 
through  the  thin  air,  stand  far  around  about  us:  the  savage  flank  of  Ybba 
Moghrair,  the  high  spire  and  ruinous  stacks  of  el-Jebal,  Chebad,  the  coast  of 
Helwan!  Herds  of  the  weak  nomad  camels  waver  dispersedly,  seeking  pasture 
in  the  midst  of  this  hollow  fainting  country,  where  but  lately  the  swarming 
locusts  have  fretted  every  green  thing.  This  silent  air  burning  about  us,  we 
endure  breathless  till  the  assr:  when  the  dazing  Arabs  in  the  tents  revive  after 
their  heavy  hours.  The  lingering  day  draws  down  to  the  sun-setting;  the  herds¬ 
men,  weary  of  the  sun,  come  again  with  the  cattle,  to  taste  in  their  menzils  the 
first  sweetness  of  mirth  and  repose.  —  The  day  is  done,  and  there  rises  the 
nightly  freshness  of  this  purest  mountain  air:  and  then  to  the  cheerful  song 
and  the  cup  at  the  common  fire.  The  moon  rises  ruddy  from  that  solemn  ob¬ 
scurity  of  jebel  like  a  mighty  beacon:  —  and  the  morrow  will  be  as  this  day, 
days  deadly  drowned  in  the  sun  of  the  summer  wilderness. 
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THE  author  of  '  A  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,’  '  Education,’  '  Es¬ 
says:  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative,’  '  The  Study  of  Soci- 
ology,’  and  many  other  articles  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  was 
born  at  Derby,  April  27,  1820.  His  father,  William  George  Spencer,  was 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  town,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Inventional 
Geometry  ’  :  "  a  series  of  questions,  problems,  and  explanations,  intended  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  geometrical  conceptions,  to  exercise  his  inventive 
faculty,  and  to  prepare  him  for  Euclid  and  the  higher  mathematics.”  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  innate  love  of  natural  science,  and  his  marvelous  faculty  of 
observation,  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  all  his  writings,  were  without  doubt 
largely  nourished  and  increased  by  his  father’s  love  for  nature  and  interest 
in  entomology;  a  science  to  which  the  son  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  — 
collecting,  drawing,  and  describing  most  of  the  insects  about  his  home.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  resided  for  some  time  with  his  uncle, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  Bath  Poor  Law  Union, 
and  author  of  many  pamphlets  dealing  principally  with  the  methods  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  mathematical  training  which 
he  received  here  enabled  him  on  his  return  home  to  become  assistant  teacher 
in  his  father’s  school;  but  finding  this  occupation  uncongenial,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  mania  then  being  at  its  height,  Spencer  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became 
a  railway  engineer,  and  during  the  next  eight  years  surveyed  different  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  construction  of  lines.  During  this  period  he  con¬ 
tributed  papers  on  technical  subjects  to  the  engineering  journals;  and  de¬ 
scribed  new  methods  and  instruments  greatly  simplifying  many  of  the 
laborious  calculations  entailed  by  railway  surveying,  locomotive-engine  test¬ 
ing,  bridge-making,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  opening  to  the  path  of  his  future  life  may 
be  dimly  discerned  in  some  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Nonconformist  on 
'The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,’  and  which  ( were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  pamphlet.  From  this  time  the  literary  bent  of  his  nature  devel¬ 
oped  and  came  into  greater  prominence;  for,  giving  up  railway  engineering, 
he  went  to  London,  and  from  writing  articles  and  leaders  in  the  Economist 
—  the  most  important  weekly  newspaper  in  England  dealing  with  finance 
and  the  matters  included  under  the  term  "  political  economy  ”  —  became  in 
1848  its  sub-editor,  which  office  he  held  for  five  years.  This  appointment  kept 
him  in  touch  with  some  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  time,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  many  lifelong  friendships. 
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Two  years  after  he  obtained  the  appointment  on  the  Economist,  appeared 
his  first  important  volume,  '  Social  Statics:  or  the  Conditions  Essential  to 
Human  Happiness  Specified,  and  the  First  of  them  Developed.’  The  seed 
which  later  germinated  into  the  pronounced  individualism  of  Herbert  Spencer 
may  be  discerned  here  in  its  embryonic  state:  —  "  Liberty  of  action  being  the 
first  essential  to  exercise  of  faculties,  and  therefore  the  first  essential  to 
happiness;  and  the  liberty  of  each,  limited  by  the  like  liberties  of  all,  being 
the  form  which  this  first  essential  assumes  when  applied  to  many  instead 
of  one  —  it  follows  that  this  liberty  of  each,  limited  by  the  like  liberties  of 
all,  is  the  rule  in  conformity  with  which  society  must  be  organized.  Freedom 
being  the  prerequisite  to  normal  life  in  the  individual,  equal  freedom  becomes 
the  prerequisite  to  normal  life  in  society.  And  if  this  law  of  equal  freedom 
is  the  primary  law  of  right  relationship  between  man  and  man,  then  no  de¬ 
sire  to  get  fulfilled  a  secondary  law  can  warrant  us  in  breaking  it.” 

Considering  the  state  of  knowledge  in  1852,  when  special  creation,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  evolution,  was  the  firm  and  almost  universal  belief,  we  are 
fully  justified  in  calling  attention  to  a  short  essay,  which  Spencer  wrote  in 
this  year,  as  singularly  noteworthy;  for  the  "  development  hypothesis,”  as 
the  theory  of  evolution  was  then  called,  is  contrasted  with  special  creation, 
and  the  latter  shown  to  be  logically  indefensible: — "Which,  then,  is  the 
most  rational  hypothesis?  that  of  special  creations,  which  has  neither  a  fact 
to  support  it  nor  is  even  definitely  conceivable;  or  that  of  modification,  which 
is  not  only  definitely  conceivable,  but  is  countenanced  by  the  habitudes  of 
every  existing  organism?  ” 

Two  years  later  Spencer  contributed  a  long  essay  on  '  Manners  and  Fashion  ’ 
to  the  Westminster  Review,  showing  how  society  develops  on  its  political, 
ceremonial,  and  religious  sides;  the  British  Quarterly  Review  of  the  same 
year  contained  a  valuable  article  on  'The  Genesis  of  Science,’  in  which  the 
conclusion  is  reached:  "  Not  only  that  the  sciences  have  a  common  root,  but 
that  science  in  general  has  a  common  root  with  language,  classification, 
reasoning,  art;  that  through  civilization  these  have  advanced  together,  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other  just  as  the  separate  sciences  have  done;  and 
that  thus  the  development  of  intelligence  in  all  its  divisions  and  subdivisions 
has  conformed  to  this  same  law  which  we  have  shown  that  the  sciences  con¬ 
form  to.” 

The  year  1855  showed  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  taken  definite 
and  systematic  form  in  the  author’s  mind,  for  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology  ’  was  published.  As  this  subsequently  forms  a  part 
of  the  '  Synthetic  Philosophy,’  its  consideration  may  well  be  delayed  until 
we  come  to  deal  with  that  as  a  whole.  Similarly  the  essay  published  in  1857, 
'  Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause,’  as  the  ideas  and  illustrations  in  it  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  '  First  Principles.’ 

Spencer’s  famous  prospectus  of  'A  System  of  Philosophy’  (i860) 
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nounced  that  he  proposed  to  issue  in  periodical  parts  a  connected  series  of 
works  which  he  had  for  several  years  been  preparing,  and  gave  a  detailed 
outline  of  them.  He  projected  in  all  ten  volumes;  during  the  forty  years 
which  followed  this  announcement  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  such  ill  health 
as  would  have  deterred  most  men  from  writing  at  all,  the  magnificent  total 
of  ten  complete  volumes,  out  of  the  eleven  to  which  the  system  had  expanded 
in  development,  in  addition  to  innumerable  essays  and  letters  on  subjects  of 
interest  in  the  domain  of  politics  and  economics  in  their  widest  sense  —  on 
sociology,  in  fact. 

In  the  interim  between  the  issue  of  this  prospectus  and  the  first  volume  of 
the  series,  Spencer  republished,  with  some  additions,  four  essays  in  a  small 
volume,  entitled  'Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical’;  which  has 
since  become  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  important  European  languages,  and  even  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The 
important  place  accorded  to  science  as  a  medium  of  education,  and  the  stress 
laid  upon  the  development  of  the  pupil’s  individuality  as  an  end  in  itself, 
immediately  showed  that  the  author  was  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary 
thought;  and  the  essays  can  still  be  read  with  a  good  deal  of  profit. 

On  June  5,  1862,  was  issued  the  first  instalment  of  the  Philosophy:  the 
first  part  of  '  First  Principles,’  dealing  with  '  The  Unknowable,’  and  show¬ 
ing  that  the  only  possible  reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion  lies  in  the 
belief  in  an  Absolute,  transcending  not  only  human  knowledge  but  human 
conception,  indeed:  — 

"  The  consciousness  of  an  inscrutable  Power  manifested  to  us  through 
all  phenomena  has  been  growing  ever  clearer;  and  must  eventually  be  freed 
from  its  imperfections.  The  certainty  that  on  the  one  hand  such  a  Power 
exists,  while  on  the  other  hand  its  nature  transcends  intuition  and  is  beyond 
imagination,  is  the  certainty  towards  which  intelligence  has  from  the  first 
been  progressing.  To  this  conclusion  Science  inevitably  arrives  as  it  reaches  its 
confines;  while  to  this  conclusion  Religion  is  irresistibly  driven  by  criticism. 
And  satisfying  as  it  does  the  most  rigorous  logic,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  the  religious  sentiment  the  widest  possible  sphere  of  action,  it  is  the 
conclusion  we  are  bound  to  accept  without  reserve  or  qualification.” 

The  second  part,  entitled  '  The  Knowable,’  deals  with  the  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  constituting  what  is  usually  termed  Philosophy  or  Metaphysics;  treats  of 
Space,  Time,  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  considered  in  themselves  and  in 
their  relation  to  each  other;  and  expounds  those  highest  generalizations  now 
being  disclosed  by  Science,  which  are  severally  true  not  of  one  class  of 
phenomena,  but  of  all  classes  of  phenomena,  and  which  are  thus  the  keys  to 
all  classes  of  phenomena.  From  the  study  of  these  components  of  all  phe¬ 
nomena  the  author  passes  to  the  law  of  their  composition,  "  the  law  of  the 
continuous  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion.”  The  remaining  chapters 
show  that  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  must  everywhere  take 
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place  in  those  ways,  and  produce  those  traits,  which  celestial  bodies,  organ¬ 
isms,  minds,  and  societies  alike  display:  — 

"  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  process  of  things  as 
displayed  in  the  aggregate  of  the  visible  Universe,  is  analogous  to  the  entire 
process  of  things  as  displayed  in  the  smallest  aggregates.  Motion  as  well  as 
matter  being  fixed  in  quantity,  it  would  seem  that,  the  change  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  matter  which  motion  effects  coming  to  a  limit  in  whichever  direction 
it  is  carried,  the  indestructible  motion  thereupon  necessitates  a  reverse  dis¬ 
tribution.  Apparently,  the  universally  coexistent  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  —  which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in  the  totality  of  its 
changes  —  produce  now  an  immeasurable  period  during  which  the  attractive 
forces  predominating  cause  universal  concentration,  and  then  an  immeasur¬ 
able  period  during  which  repulsive  forces  predominating  cause  universal 
diffusion;  alternate  eras  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution.  And  thus  there  is  sug¬ 
gested  the  conception  of  a  past  during  which  there  have  been  successive  Evolu¬ 
tions  analogous  to  that  which  is  going  on;  and  a  future  during  which  successive 
other  such  Evolutions  may  go  on  —  ever  the  same  in  principle  but  never  the 
same  in  concrete  result.” 

None  of  Spencer’s  works  exhibits  to  us  more  clearly  the  philosophic  grasp 
of  the  author  in  dealing  with  such  stupendous  problems,  or  his  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  such  a  science  as  astronomy;  his  learning  was  encyclopedic. 
Every  page  contains  apt  illustrations  taken  from  some  one  of  the  sciences, 
showing  how  thorough  is  Spencer’s  mastery  of  their  principles. 

Spencer’s  next  work,  his  '  Principles  of  Biology,’  although  first  published  in 
1864-67,  is  still  a  classic,  and  without  rival  for  giving  the  broad  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  hold  true  of  all  living  beings;  whether  they  be  of  that  simple  un¬ 
organized  form  which  the  Amoeba  displays,  the  organized  representatives  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  with  its  ferns,  palms,  and  stately  forest  trees,  or  such 
animals  as  the  earthworm,  the  butterfly,  the  lion,  or  man.  After  expounding 
the  laws  holding  good  of  all  living  beings,  the  volume  goes  on  to  speak  hope¬ 
fully  of  human  population  in  the  future.  "Pressure  of  population  and  its 
accompanying  evils  will  disappear;  and  it  will  leave  a  state  of  things  requiring 
from  each  individual  no  more  than  a  normal  and  pleasurable  activity.  Cessa¬ 
tion  in  the  decrease  of  fertility  implies  cessation  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system;  and  this  implies  a  nervous  system  that  has  become  equal  to 
all  that  is  demanded  of  it  —  has  not  to  do  more  than  is  natural  to  it.  But  that 
exercise  of  faculties  which  does  not  exceed  what  is  natural  constitutes  grati¬ 
fication.  In  the  end,  therefore,  the  obtainment  of  subsistence,  and  discharge 
of  all  the  parental  and  social  duties,  will  require  just  that  kind  and  that 
amount  of  action  needful  to  health  and  happiness.” 

In  1868  commenced  the  issue  in  parts  of  the  '  Principles  of  Psychology,’  a 
very  much  amplified  edition  of  the  work  first  published  in  1855,  and  so  re¬ 
vised  as  to  form  a  consistent  and  systematic  part  of  the  philosophy  —  the 
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lapse  of  time  between  the  two  editions  enabling  the  hypothesis  to  take  a  much 
higher  development.  In  this  learned  treatise  we  see  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
—  the  emotions,  the  feelings,  and  the  will  —  evolved  from  the  simplest  con¬ 
stituents,  and  problems  of  the  most  abstract  kind,  and  of  exceeding  difficulty 
in  logic  and  metaphysics,  dealt  with  from  the  evolution  standpoint  and  fully 
developed;  it  concludes  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  special  psychology  of  man 
considered  as  the  unit  of  which  societies  are  composed. 

In  June  1874,  the  first  part  of  the  'Principles  of  Sociology’  was  published; 
and  the  whole  of  Vol.  I,  the  largest  of  the  series,  completed  by  1876.  The  first 
division,  '  The  Data  of  Sociology,’  is  entirely  taken  up  with  a  description  of 
the  interpretation  likely  to  be  given  by  primitive  man  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  his  gradual  building-up  of  the  idea  of  a  double  or  second  self.  "  Out  of 
this  motive  and  its  observances,”  says  Spencer,  "come  all  forms  of  worship. 
Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering  structure  of  the  tomb;  and  this 
grows  into  the  temple,  while  the  tomb  itself  becomes  the  altar.  From  provisions 
placed  for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed  intervals,  arise  religious 
oblations,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  —  daily  and  at  festivals.  Immolations 
and  mutilations  at  the  grave  pass  into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at  the 
altar  of  a  deity.  Abstinence  from  food  for  the  benefit  of  a  ghost  develops  into 
fasting  as  a  pious  practice;  and  journeys  to  the  grave  with  gifts  become  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  shrine.  Praises  of  the  dead  and  prayers  to  them  grow  into 
religious  praises  and  prayers.  And  so  every  holy  rite  is  derived  from  a  funeral 
rite.” 

Part  ii  of  the  work,  entitled  '  The  Inductions  of  Sociology,’  deals  with  the 
varied  forms  of  societies,  their  growths,  structures,  and  functions.  It  is  here 
that  we  come  across  Spencer’s  great  division  of  all  societies  into  the  militant 
and  the  industrial;  into  those  which  are  framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
co-operation,  and  those  which  are  framed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co¬ 
operation.  These  "  two  types,  when  evolved  to  their  extreme  forms,  are  di¬ 
ametrically  opposed;  and  the  contrasts  between  their  traits  are  amongst  the 
most  important  with  which  Sociology  has  to  deal.” 

Other  sections  of  the  '  Principles  ’  take  up  domestic  institutions,  ceremonies 
and  rules  of  behavior,  political  institutions,  and  ecclesiastical  ordinances.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  religion,  Spencer  expresses  the  conviction,  "  One  truth 
must  grow  ever  clearer  —  the  truth  that  there  is  an  Inscrutable  Existence 
everywhere  manifested,  to  which  man  can  conceive  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Amid  the  mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious  the  more  they  are 
thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one  absolute  certainty,  that  he  is  ever 
in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all  things 
proceed.” 

In  due  course,  were  they  written,  should  here  follow  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  'Principles  of  Sociology,’  dealing  with  Progress  —  Linguistic,  Intel¬ 
lectual,  Moral,  Esthetic;  but  as  Spencer  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  last  pub- 
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lished  volume  of  the  series,  for  an  invalid  of  seventy-six  to  deal  adequately 
with  topics  so  extensive  and  complex  was  obviously  impossible.  He  contented 
himself  with  expanding  the  first  two  volumes  of  '  Principles  of  Sociology  ’ 
into  three  by  the  addition  of  Part  vii  ('Professional  Institutions’)  and 
Part  viii  ('Industrial  Institutions’).  These  were  published  in  1896  with 
the  preface  just  cited.  In  strict  order  these  parts  should  of  course  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  '  Principles  of  Ethics  ’ ;  but  Spencer  thought  it  better  to 
pass  over  them,  for  the  time  being,  fearing  that  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
for  some  years  had  been  below  its  usual  low  average,  might  prevent  his  com¬ 
pleting  that  part  of  the  Philosophy  to  which  all  the  preceding  volumes  led, 
and  which  he  thought  to  be  the  most  important  of  all.  This  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  April  1893,  although  the  first  part,  'The  Data  of  Ethics,’  had 
been  published  some  years  previously,  the  philosopher  being  anxious  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  outline,  if  he  could  not  complete,  the  structure  of  his  intellectual 
creation. 

The  first  part  of  the  '  Principles  of  Ethics  ’  — '  The  Data  of  Ethics  ’  — 
is  concerned  with  the  various  views  which  may  be  held  about  conduct;  and 
shows  that  "  no  school  can  avoid  for  the  ultimate  moral  aim  a  desirable  state 
of  feeling,  called  by  whatever  name  —  gratification,  enjoyment,  happiness.” 
The  second  part,  '  The  Inductions  of  Ethics,’  is  a  statement  of  those  rules 
of  human  action  which  are  registered  as  essential  laws  by  all  civilized  nations; 
in  other  words,  the  generalizations  of  expediency.  The  brief  third  part,  'The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life,’  deals  with  those  modes  of  private  action  which 
must  result  from  the  eventual  balance  of  internal  desires  and  external  needs. 
The  headings  of  the  chapters  —  Activity,  Rest,  Nutrition,  Stimulation,  Cul¬ 
ture,  Amusements,  Marriage,  and  Parenthood  —  are  instructive  as  showing 
the  scope  here  given  to  "  Ethics  ”  by  Spencer. 

'  Justice,’  the  fourth  section,  coincides  in  area  with  the  author’s  first  work, 
'  Social  Statics,’  but  differs  in  its  treatment,  in  leaving  out  entirely  all  super- 
naturalistic  interpretations;  in  definitely  setting  forth  and  elaborating  a  bio¬ 
logical  origin  for  Ethics;  and  in  making  much  more  frequent  use  of  inductive 
verification.  The  formula  of  Justice  here  given  is  most  important,  and  of 
far-reaching  consequences  in  the  philosopher’s  individualistic  theory  of  poli¬ 
tics.  It  is,  "  Every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided  that  he 
infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man.”  'Justice’  then  goes  on 
to  consider  the  duties  of  the  State,  which  are  defined  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  conditions  under  which  each  citizen  may  gain  the  fullest  life  compatible 
with  the  fullest  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  many  reasons  are  given  why 
this  can  only  be  done  efficiently  by  limiting  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
and  variety  of  those  duties. 

In  Part  v  we  have  '  Negative  Beneficence  ’  —  a  few  short  chapters  dealing 
with  those  minor  self-restraints  which  are  dictated  by  what  may  be  called 
passive  sympathy,  while  Part  vi  discusses  all  those  modes  of  conduct  die- 
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tated  by  active  sympathy,  which  imply  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure  —  modes 
of  conduct  that  social  adaptation  has  induced  and  must  render  ever  more 
general;  and  which,  in  becoming  universal,  must  fill  to  the  full  the  possible 
measure  of  human  happiness.  Spencer  closes  upon  a  hopeful  note  — "  Ex¬ 
perience  occasionally  shows  that  there  may  arise  extreme  interest  in  pur¬ 
suing  entirely  unselfish  ends;  and  as  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  more  and 
more  of  those  whose  unselfish  end  will  be  the  further  evolution  of  Humanity. 
While  contemplating  from  the  heights  of  thought  that  far-off  life  of  the 
race  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  but  only  by  a  remote  posterity,  they  will 
feel  a  calm  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  having  aided  the  advance  towards 
it.” 

These  words  end  the  'System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.’  Two  works  were 
completed  while  it  was  in  progress.  One  was  '  The  Study  of  Sociology,’  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  1872.  After  'Education’  it  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
philosopher’s  works,  very  many  thousands  having  been  sold  —  a  fact  in 
part  attributable  to  the  literary  style,  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
'  System  ’  in  being  as  light  and  popular  as  the  subject-matter  permits.  The 
other,  '  The  Man  versus  the  State,’  in  four  parts,  was  originally  published 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1884;  and  was  later  included,  as  previously 
mentioned,  in  one  volume  with  the  third  edition  of  '  Social  Statics.’ 

After  the  foregoing  works,  Spencer  published  several  important  essays 
on  the  biological  question,  Are  acquired  characters  inherited?  affirming,  in 
contradistinction  to  Weissmann,  that  they  are,  and  supporting  his  contention 
with  a  mass  of  facts  which  had  previously,  not  been  utilized  in  this  connection. 
This  problem  is  so  extremely  complex  that  no  definite  and  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  conclusion  seems  at  present  possible. 

Spencer  died  December  8,  1903.  An  extensive  'Autobiography’  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  year.  A  series  of  treatises  under  the  title  '  Descriptive 
Sociology,’  supplementary  to  the  'Principles,’  was  begun  during  his  lifetime 
and  completed  after  his  death. 

Spencer’s  influence  upon  contemporary  thought  was  immense,  not  only 
in  England,  but  perhaps  even  more  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  India. 
The  new  generation  has  treated  him  with  less  reverence,  questioning  not 
merely  his  method  but  his  scientific  attainments,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  of  his  elaborate  structure  has  crumbled.  Most  of  his  books,  however, 
are  storehouses  of  facts  for  the  use  of  subsequent  workers  in  the  fields  ex¬ 
ploited  by  him,  and  these  men  are  usually  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  to  his 
enormous  industry  and  his  independence  of  thought.  Spencer  will  always  be 
revered  as  a  type  of  the  lonely  thinker,  the  man  who  has  dedicated  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  who  goes  about  the  task  in  his  own  way. 

F.  Howard  Collins 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 

From  'Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical’ 

SO  far  from  science  being  irreligious,  as  many  think,  it  is  the  neglect 
of  science  that  is  irreligious  —  it  is  the  refusal  to  study  the  surrounding 
creation  that  is  irreligious.  Take  a  humble  simile.  Suppose  a  writer 
were  daily  saluted  with  praises  couched  in  superlative  language.  Suppose  the 
wisdom,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty  of  his  works,  were  the  constant  topics  of 
the  eulogies  addressed  to  him.  Suppose  those  who  unceasingly  uttered  these 
eulogies  on  his  works  were  content  with  looking  at  the  outsides  of  them; 
and  had  never  opened  them,  much  less  tried  to  understand  them.  What  value 
should  we  put  upon  their  praises?  What  should  we  think  of  their  sincerity? 
Yet,  comparing  small  things  to  great,  such  is  the  conduct  of  mankind  in 
general,  in  reference  to  the  Universe  and  its  Cause.  Nay,  it  is  worse.  Not  only 
do  they  pass  by  without  study,  these  things  which  they  daily  proclaim  to  be 
so  wonderful;  but  very  frequently  they  condemn  as  mere  triflers  those  who 
give  time  to  the  observation  of  Nature  —  they  actually  scorn  those  who  show 
any  active  interest  in  these  marvels.  We  repeat,  then,  that  not  science,  but 
the  neglect  of  science,  is  irreligious.  Devotion  to  science,  is  a  tacit  worship  — 
a  tacit  recognition  of  worth  in  the  things  studied;  and  by  implication  in  their 
Cause.  It  is  not  a  mere  lip-homage,  but  a  homage  expressed  in  actions  — 
not  a  mere  professed  respect,  but  a  respect  proved  by  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
thought,  and  labor. 

Nor  is  it  thus  only  that  true  science  is  essentially  religious.  It  is  religious, 
too,  inasmuch  as  it  generates  a  profound  respect  for,  and  an  implicit  faith 
in,  those  uniformities  of  action  which  all  things  disclose.  By  accumulated 
experiences  the  man  of  science  acquires  a  thorough  belief  in  the  unchanging 
relations  of  phenomena  —  in  the  invariable  connection  of  cause  and  conse¬ 
quence —  in  the  necessity  of  good  or  evil  results.  Instead  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  traditional  belief,  which  people  vaguely  hope  they  may  gain, 
or  escape,  spite  of  their  disobedience;  he  finds  that  there  are  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  ordained  constitution  of  things;  and  that  the  evil  results 
of  disobedience  are  inevitable.  He  sees  that  the  laws  to  which  we  must  submit 
are  both  inexorable  and  beneficent.  He  sees  that  in  conforming  to  them, 
the  process  of  things  is  ever  towards  a  greater  perfection  and  a  higher 
happiness.  Hence  he  is  led  constantly  to  insist  on  them,  and  is  indignant  when 
they  are  disregarded.  And  thus  does  he,  by  asserting  the  eternal  principles  of 
things  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  them,  prove  himself  intrinsically  re¬ 
ligious. 

Add  lastly  the  further  religious  aspect  of  science,  that  it  alone  can  give 
us  true  conceptions  of  ourselves  and  our  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
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At  the  same  time  that  it  shows  us  all  which  can  be  known,  it  shows  us  the 
limits  beyond  which  we  can  know  nothing.  Not  by  dogmatic  assertion,  does 
it  teach  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things; 
but  it  leads  us  clearly  to  recognize  this  impossibility  by  bringing  us  in  every 
direction  to  boundaries  we  cannot  cross.  It  realizes  to  us  in  a  way  which 
nothing  else  can,  the  littleness  of  human  intelligence  in  the  face  of  that  which 
transcends  human  intelligence.  While  towards  the  traditions  and  authorities 
of  men  its  attitude  may  be  proud,  before  the  impenetrable  veil  which  hides 
the  Absolute  its  attitude  is  humble  —  a  true  pride  and  a  true  humility.  Only 
the  sincere  man  of  science  (and  by  this  title  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  calcu¬ 
lator  of  distances,  or  analyzer  of  compounds,  or  labeler  of  species;  but  him 
who  through  lower  truths  seeks  higher,  and  eventually  the  highest)  — only 
the  genuine  man  of  science,  we  say,  can  truly  know  how  utterly  beyond,  not 
only  human  knowledge  but  human  conception,  is  the  Universal  Power  of 
which  Nature,  and  Life,  and  Thought  are  manifestations. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  for  discipline,  as  well  as  for  guidance,  science 
is  of  chiefest  value.  In  all  its  effects,  learning  the  meanings  of  things,  is  better 
than  learning  the  meanings  of  words.  Whether  for  intellectual,  moral,  or 
religious  training,  the  study  of  surrounding  phenomena  is  immensely  superior 
to  the  study  of  grammars  and  lexicons. 

Thus  to  the  question  we  set  out  with  —  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth? 
—  the  uniform  reply  is  —  Science.  This  is  the  verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For 
direct  self-preservation,  or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health,  the  all-im¬ 
portant  knowledge  is  —  Science.  For  that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we 
call  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is  —  Science.  For 
the  due  discharge  of  parental  functions,  the  proper  guidance  is  to  be  found 
only  in  —  Science.  For  that  interpretation  of  national  life,  past  and  present, 
without  which  the  citizen  cannot  rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the  indispensable 
key  is  —  Science.  Alike  for  the  most  perfect  production  and  highest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  needful  preparation  is  still  —  Science.  And 
for  purposes  of  discipline  —  intellectual,  moral,  religious  —  the  most  efficient 
study  is,  once  more  —  Science.  The  question  which  at  first  seemed  so  per¬ 
plexed,  has  become,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  comparatively  simple.  We 
have  not  to  estimate  the  degrees  of  importance  of  different  orders  of  human 
activity,  and  different  studies  as  severally  fitting  us  for  them;  since  we  find 
that  the  study  of  Science,  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  is  the  best 
preparation  for  all  these  orders  of  activity.  We  have  not  to  decide  between 
the  claims  of  knowledge  of  great  though  conventional  value,  and  knowledge 
of  less  though  intrinsic  value;  seeing  that  the  knowledge  which  proves  to  be 
of  most  value  in  all  other  respects,  is  intrinsically  most  valuable:  its  worth 
is  not  dependent  upon  opinion,  but  is  as  fixed  as  is  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
surrounding  world.  Necessary  and  eternal  as  are  its  truths,  all  Science  con- 
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cerns  all  mankind  for  all  time.  Equally  at  present  and  in  the  remotest  future, 
must  it  be  of  incalculable  importance  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct, 
that  men  should  understand  the  science  of  life,  physical,  mental,  and  social; 
and  that  they  should  understand  all  other  science  as  a  key  to  the  science  of 
life. 

And  yet  this  study,  immensely  transcending  all  other  in  importance,  is 
that  which,  in  an  age  of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least  attention.  While 
what  we  call  civilization  could  never  have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for  science, 
science  forms  scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  our  so-called  civilized  train¬ 
ing.  Though  to  the  progress  of  science  we  owe  it,  that  millions  find  support 
where  once  there  was  food  only  for  thousands;  yet  of  these  millions  but  a  few 
thousands  pay  any  respect  to  that  which  has  made  their  existence  possible. 
Though  increasing  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  things  has  not 
only  enabled  wandering  tribes  to  grow  into  populous  nations,  but  has  given  to 
the  countless  members  of  these  populous  nations,  comforts  and  pleasures 
which  their  few  naked  ancestors  never  even  conceived,  or  could  have  believed, 
yet  is  this  kind  of  knowledge  only  now  receiving  a  grudging  recognition 
in  our  highest  educational  institutions.  To  the  slowly  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  uniform  coexistences  and  sequences  of  phenomena  —  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  invariable  laws,  we  owe  our  emancipation  from  the  grossest  super¬ 
stitions.  But  for  science  we  should  be  still  worshiping  fetishes;  or,  with  heca¬ 
tombs  of  victims,  propitiating  diabolical  deities.  And  yet  this  science,  which, 
in  place  of  the  most  degrading  conceptions  of  things,  has  given  us  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  grandeurs  of  creation,  is  written  against  in  our  theologies  and 
frowned  upon  from  our  pulpits. 

Paraphrasing  an  Eastern  fable,  we  may  say  that  in  the  family  of  knowl¬ 
edges,  Science  is  the  household  drudge,  who,  in  obscurity,  hides  unrecognized 
perfections.  To  her  has  been  committed  all  the  works;  by  her  skill,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  devotion,  have  all  conveniences  and  gratifications  been  obtained; 
and  while  ceaselessly  ministering  to  the  rest,  she  has  been  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  that  her  haughty  sisters  might  flaunt  their  fripperies  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  The  parallel  holds  yet  further.  For  we  are  fast  coming  to  the 
denouement,  when  the  positions  will  be  changed;  and  while  these  haughty 
sisters  sink  into  merited  neglect,  Science,  proclaimed  as  highest  alike  in  worth 
and  beauty,  will  reign  supreme. 
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GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

From  '  Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  ’ 

THAT  in  education  we  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
is  a  truth  which  has  always  been  to  some  extent  acted  upon:  not  pro¬ 
fessedly,  indeed,  nor  by  any  means  consistently.  The  mind  develops. 
Like  all  things  that  develop  it  progresses  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero¬ 
geneous;  and  a  normal  training  system,  being  an  objective  counterpart  of  this 
subjective  process,  must  exhibit  a  like  progression.  Moreover,  thus  interpreting 
it,  we  may  see  that  this  formula  has  much  wider  application  than  at  first  ap¬ 
pears.  For  its  rationale  involves,  not  only  that  we  should  proceed  from  the  sin¬ 
gle  to  the  combined  in  the  teaching  of  each  branch  of  knowledge;  but  that  we 
should  do  the  like  with  knowledge  as  a  whole.  As  the  mind,  consisting  at  first 
of  but  few  active  faculties,  has  its  later-completed  faculties  successively 
brought  into  play,  and  ultimately  comes  to  have  all  its  faculties  in  simul¬ 
taneous  action;  it  follows  that  our  teaching  should  begin  with  but  few  sub¬ 
jects  at  once,  and  successively  adding  to  these,  should  finally  carry  on  all 
subjects  abreast.  Not  only  in  its  details  should  education  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  but  in  its  ensemble  also. 

2.  The  development  of  the  mind,  as  all  other  development,  is  an  advance 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  organism, 
the  brain  reaches  its  finished  structure  only  at  maturity;  and  in  proportion  as 
its  structure  is  unfinished,  its  actions  are  wanting  in  precision.  Hence  like  the 
first  movements  and  the  first  attempts  at  speech,  the  first  perceptions  and 
thoughts  are  extremely  vague.  As  from  a  rudimentary  eye,  discerning  only  the 
difference  between  light  and  darkness,  the  progress  is  to  an  eye  that  distin¬ 
guishes  kinds  and  gradations  of  color,  and  details  of  form,  with  the  greatest 
exactness;  so,  the  intellect  as  a  whole  and  in  each  faculty,  beginning  with  the 
rudest  discriminations  among  objects  and  actions,  advances  towards  discrimi¬ 
nations  of  increasing  nicety  and  distinctness.  To  this  general  law  our  educa¬ 
tional  course  and  methods  must  conform.  It  is  not  practicable,  nor  would  it  be 
desirable  if  practicable,  to  put  precise  ideas  into  the  undeveloped  mind.  We 
may  indeed  at  an  early  age  communicate  the  verbal  forms  in  which  such  ideas 
are  wrapped  up;  and  teachers,  who  habitually  do  this,  suppose  that  when  the 
verbal  forms  have  been  correctly  learnt,  the  ideas  which  should  fill  them  have 
been  acquired.  But  a  brief  cross-examination  of  the  pupil  proves  the  contrary. 
It  turns  out  either  that  the  words  have  been  committed  to  memory  with  little 
or  no  thought  about  their  meaning,  or  else  that  the  perception  of  their  mean¬ 
ing  which  has  been  gained  is  a  very  cloudy  one.  Only  as  the  multiplication  of 
experiences  gives  materials  for  definite  conceptions  —  only  as  observation  year 
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by  year  discloses  the  less  conspicuous  attributes  which  distinguish  things  and 
processes  previously  confounded  together  —  only  as  each  class  of  coexistences 
and  sequences  becomes  familiar  through  the  recurrence  of  cases  coming  under 
it  —  only  as  the  various  classes  of  relations  get  accurately  marked  off  from 
each  other  by  mutual  limitation,  can  the  exact  definitions  of  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  become  truly  comprehensible.  Thus  in  education  we  must  be  content  to 
set  out  with  crude  notions.  These  we  must  aim  to  make  gradually  clearer  by 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  experiences  such  as  will  correct,  first  their  great¬ 
est  errors,  and  afterwards  their  successively  less  marked  errors.  And  the  sci¬ 
entific  formulae  must  be  given  only  as  fast  as  the  conceptions  are  perfected. 

3.  To  say  that  our  lessons  ought  to  start  from  the  concrete  and  end  in  the 
abstract,  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  repetition  of  the  first  of  the  foregoing 
principles.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  maxim  that  must  be  stated:  if  with  no  other 
view,  then  with  the  view  of  showing  in  certain  cases  what  are  truly  the  simple 
and  the  complex.  For  unfortunately  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  General  formulas  which  men  have  devised  to  express  groups  of  de¬ 
tails,  and  which  have  severally  simplified  their  conceptions  by  uniting  many 
facts  into  one  fact,  they  have  supposed  must  simplify  the  conceptions  of  a 
child  also.  They  have  forgotten  that  a  generalization  is  simple  only  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  whole  mass  of  particular  truths  it  comprehends  —  that  it  is 
more  complex  than  any  one  of  these  truths  taken  singly  —  that  only  after 
many  of  these  single  truths  have  been  acquired  does  the  generalization  ease  the 
memory  and  help  the  reason  —  and  that  to  a  mind  not  possessing  these  single 
truths  it  is  necessarily  a  mystery.  Thus  confounding  two  kinds  of  simplifica¬ 
tion,  teachers  have  constantly  erred  by  setting  out  with  "  first  principles  ”  :  a 
proceeding  essentially,  though  not  apparently,  at  variance  with  the  primary 
rule;  which  implies  that  the  mind  should  be  introduced  to  principles  through 
the  medium  of  examples,  and  so  should  be  led  from  the  particular  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  —  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

4.  The  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both  in  mode  and  arrangement 
with  the  education  of  mankind,  considered  historically.  In  other  words,  the 
genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race.  In  strictness,  this  principle  may  be  considered 
as  already  expressed  by  implication;  since  both,  being  processes  of  evolution, 
must  conform  to  those  same  general  laws  of  evolution  above  insisted  on,  and 
must  therefore  agree  with  each  other.  Nevertheless  this  particular  parallelism 
is  of  value  for  the  specific  guidance  it  affords.  To  M.  Comte  we  believe  society 
owes  the  enunciation  of  it;  and  we  may  accept  this  item  of  his  philosophy 
without  at  all  committing  ourselves  to  the  rest.  This  doctrine  may  be  upheld 
by  two  reasons,  quite  independent  of  any  abstract  theory;  and  either  of  them 
sufficient  to  establish  it.  One  is  deducible  from  the  law  of  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  as  considered  in  its  wider  consequences.  For  if  it  be  true  that  men  ex¬ 
hibit  likeness  to  ancestry,  both  in  aspect  and  character  —  if  it  be  true  that  cer- 
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tain  mental  manifestations,  as  insanity,  occur  in  successive  members  of  the 
same  family  at  the  same  age  —  if,  passing  from  individual  cases  in  which  the 
traits  of  many  dead  ancestors  mixing  with  those  of  a  few  living  ones  greatly 
obscure  the  law,  we  turn  to  national  types,  and  remark  how  the  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  them  are  persistent  from  age  to  age  —  if  we  remember  that  these  respec¬ 
tive  types  came  from  a  common  stock,  and  that  hence  the  present  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  must  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  modifying 
circumstances  upon  successive  generations  who  severally  transmitted  the  accu¬ 
mulated  effects  to  their  descendants  — -  if  we  find  the  differences  to  be  now 
organic,  so  that  a  French  child  grows  into  a  French  man  even  when  brought 
up  among  strangers  —  and  if  the  general  fact  thus  illustrated  is  true  of  the 
whole  nature,  intellect  inclusive;  then  it  follows  that  if  there  be  an  order  in 
which  the  human  race  has  mastered  its  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  will 
arise  in  every  child  an  aptitude  to  acquire  these  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the 
same  order.  So  that  even  were  the  order  intrinsically  indifferent,  it  would  facili¬ 
tate  education  to  lead  the  individual  mind  through  the  steps  traversed  by  the 
general  mind.  But  the  order  is  not  intrinsically  indifferent;  and  hence  the 
fundamental  reason  why  education  should  be  a  repetition  of  civilization  in 
little.  It  is  provable  both  that  the  historical  sequence  was,  in  its  main  outlines, 
a  necessary  one;  and  that  the  causes  which  determined  it  apply  to  the  child  as 
to  the  race.  Not  to  specify  these  causes  in  detail,  it  will  suffice  here  to  point 
out  that  as  the  mind  of  humanity  placed  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  comprehend  them,  has,  after  endless  comparisons,  speculations,  experi¬ 
ments,  and  theories,  reached  its  present  knowledge  of  each  subject  by  a  specific 
route;  it  may  rationally  be  inferred  that  the  relationship  between  mind  and 
phenomena  is  such  as  to  prevent  this  knowledge  from  being  reached  by  any 
other  route;  and  that  as  each  child’s  mind  stands  in  this  same  relationship  to 
phenomena,  they  can  be  accessible  to  it  only  through  the  same  route.  Flence  in 
deciding  upon  the  right  method  of  education,  an  inquiry  into  the  method  of 
civilization  will  help  to  guide  us. 

5.  One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  an  inquiry  leads,  is,  that  in  each 
branch  of  instruction  we  should  proceed  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational. 
During  human  progress,  every  science  is  evolved  out  of  its  corresponding  art. 
It  results  from  the  necessity  we  are  under,  both  individually  and  as  a  race,  of 
reaching  the  abstract  by  way  of  the  concrete,  that  there  must  be  practice  and 
an  accruing  experience  with  its  empirical  generalization,  before  there  can  be 
science.  Science  is  organized  knowledge;  and  before  knowledge  can  be  organ¬ 
ized,  some  of  it  must  be  possessed.  Every  study,  therefore,  should  have  a  purely 
experimental  introduction;  and  only  after  an  ample  fund  of  observations  has 
been  accumulated,  should  reasoning  begin.  As  illustrative  applications  of  this 
rule,  we  may  instance  the  modern  course  of  placing  grammar,  not  before  lan¬ 
guage,  but  after  it;  or  the  ordinary  custom  of  prefacing  perspective  by  practi¬ 
cal  drawing.  By  and  by  further  applications  of  it  will  be  indicated. 
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6.  A  second  corollary  from  the  foregoing  general  principle,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  too  strenuously  insisted  on,  is,  that  in  education  the  process  of  self¬ 
development  should  be  encouraged  to  the  uttermost.  Children  should  be  led 
to  make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Humanity  has  progressed  solely  by  self-instruction;  and  that  to  achieve 
the  best  results,  each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion,  is 
continually  proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self-made  men.  Those  who  have 
been  brought  up  under  the  ordinary  school-drill,  and  have  carried  away  with 
them  the  idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in  that  style,  will  think  it  hope¬ 
less  to  make  children  their  own  teachers.  If,  however,  they  will  consider  that 
the  all-important  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  which  a  child  gets  in  its 
early  years  is  got  without  help  —  if  they  will  remember  that  the  child  is  self- 
taught  in  the  use  of  its  mother  tongue  —  if  they  will  estimate  the  amount  of 
that  experience  of  life,  that  out-of-school  wisdom,  which  every  boy  gathers  for 
himself  —  if  they  will  mark  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  uncared-for  Lon¬ 
don  gamin,  as  shown  in  whatever  directions  his  faculties  have  been  tasked  — 
if,  further,  they  will  think  how  many  minds  have  struggled  up  unaided,  not 
only  through  the  mysteries  of  our  irrationally-planned  curriculum,  but  through 
hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides;  they  will  find  it  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion 
that  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  form,  any  pupil 
of  ordinary  capacity  will  surmount  his  successive  difficulties  with  but  little  as¬ 
sistance.  Who  indeed  can  watch  the  ceaseless  observation,  and  inquiry,  and  in¬ 
ference  going  on  in  a  child’s  mind,  or  listen  to  its  acute  remarks  on  matters 
within  the  range  of  its  faculties,  without  perceiving  that  these  powers  it  mani¬ 
fests,  if  brought  to  bear  systematically  upon  studies  within  the  same  range, 
would  readily  master  them  without  help?  This  need  for  perpetual  telling  re¬ 
sults  from  our  stupidity,  not  from  the  child’s.  We  drag  it  away  from  the 
facts  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  which  it  is  actively  assimilating  of  itself.  We 
put  before  it  facts  far  too  complex  for  it  to  understand;  and  therefore  distaste¬ 
ful  to  it.  Finding  that  it  will  not  voluntarily  acquire  these  facts,  we  thrust 
them  into  its  mind  by  force  of  threats  and  punishment.  By  thus  denying  the 
knowledge  it  craves,  and  cramming  it  with  knowledge  it  cannot  digest,  we  pro¬ 
duce  a  morbid  state  of  its  faculties;  and  a  consequent  disgust  for  knowledge 
in  general.  And  when,  as  a  result  partly  of  the  stolid  indolence  we  have  brought 
on,  and  partly  of  still-continued  unfitness  in  its  studies,  the  child  can  under¬ 
stand  nothing  without  explanation,  and  becomes  a  mere  passive  recipient  of 
our  instruction,  we  infer  that  education  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  thus. 
Having  by  our  method  induced  helplessness,  we  make  the  helplessness  a  rea¬ 
son  for  our  method.  Clearly  then,  the  experience  of  pedagogues  cannot  ration¬ 
ally  be  quoted  against  the  system  we  are  advocating.  And  whoever  sees  this, 
will  see  that  we  may  safely  follow  the  discipline  of  Nature  throughout  —  may, 
by  a  skilful  ministration,  make  the  mind  as  self-developing  in  its  later  stages 
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as  it  is  in  its  earlier  ones;  and  that  only  by  doing  this  can  we  produce  the 
highest  power  and  activity. 

7.  As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture,  should  come  the 
question  —  Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils?  When  in 
doubt  whether  a  particular  mode  or  arrangement  is  or  is  not  more  in  harmony 
with  the  foregoing  principles  than  some  other,  we  may  safely  abide  by  this 
criterion.  Even  when,  as  considered  theoretically,  the  proposed  course  seems  the 
best,  yet  if  it  produces  no  interest,  or  less  interest  than  some  other  course,  we 
should  relinquish  it;  for  a  child’s  intellectual  instincts  are  more  trustworthy 
than  our  reasonings.  In  respect  to  the  knowing-faculties,  we  may  confidently 
trust  in  the  general  law,  that  under  normal  conditions,  healthful  action  is 
pleasurable,  while  action  which  gives  pain  is  not  healthful.  Though  at  present 
very  incompletely  conformed  to  by  the  emotional  nature,  yet  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  nature,  or  at  least  by  those  parts  of  it  which  the  child  exhibits,  this  law  is 
almost  wholly  conformed  to.  The  repugnances  to  this  and  that  study  which 
vex  the  ordinary  teacher,  are  not  innate,  but  result  from  his  unwise  system. 
Fellenberg  says,  "  Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons 
is  so  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is 
the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  some 
constitutional  defect.”  And  the  spontaneous  activity  to  which  children  are 
thus  prone,  is  simply  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  which  the  healthful  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  faculties  gives.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  higher  mental  powers,  as 
yet  but  little  developed  in  the  race,  and  congenitally  possessed  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  only  by  the  most  advanced,  are  indisposed  to  the  amount  of  exer¬ 
tion  required  of  them.  But  these,  in  virtue  of  their  very  complexity,  will,  in  a 
normal  course  of  culture,  come  last  into  exercise;  and  will  therefore  have  no 
demands  made  on  them  until  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  an  age  when  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives  can  be  brought  into  play,  and  an  indirect  pleasure  made  to  counterbalance 
a  direct  displeasure.  With  all  faculties  lower  than  these,  however,  the  im¬ 
mediate  gratification  consequent  on  activity,  is  the  normal  stimulus;  and 
under  good  management  the  only  needful  stimulus.  When  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  some  other,  we  must  take  the  fact  as  evidence  that  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track.  Experience  is  daily  showing  with  greater  clearness,  that  there  is 
always  a  method  to  be  found  productive  of  interest  —  even  of  delight;  and  it 
ever  turns  out  that  this  is  the  method  proved  by  all  other  tests  to  be  the  right 
one.  .  .  . 

A  few  paragraphs  must  be  added  in  further  inculcation  of  the  two  general 
principles,  that  are  alike  the  most  important  and  the  least  attended  to;  namely, 
the  principle  that  throughout  youth,  as  in  early  childhood  and  in  maturity,  the 
process  shall  be  one  of  self-instruction;  and  the  obverse  principle,  that  the 
mental  action  induced  shall  be  throughout  intrinsically  grateful.  If  progression 
from  simple  to  complex,  from  indefinite  to  definite,  and  from  concrete  to  ab¬ 
stract,  be  considered  the  essential  requirements  as  dictated  by  abstract  psy- 
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chology;  then  do  the  requirements  that  knowledge  shall  be  self-mastered,  and 
pleasurably  mastered,  become  tests  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  abstract  psychology  are  being  obeyed.  If  the  first  embody  the  leading 
generalizations  of  the  science  of  mental  growth,  the  last  are  the  chief  canons 
of  the  art  of  fostering  mental  growth.  For  manifestly,  if  the  steps  in  our  cur¬ 
riculum  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  successively  ascended  by  the  pupil 
himself  with  little  or  no  help,  they  must  correspond  with  the  stages  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  his  faculties;  and  manifestly,  if  the  successive  achievements  of  these 
steps  are  intrinsically  gratifying  to  him,  it  follows  that  they  require  no  more 
than  a  normal  exercise  of  his  powers. 

But  making  education  a  process  of  self-evolution,  has  other  advantages  than 
this  of  keeping  our  lessons  in  the  right  order.  In  the  first  place,  it  guarantees  a 
vividness  and  permanency  of  impression  which  the  usual  methods  can  never 
produce.  Any  piece  of  knowledge  which  the  pupil  has  himself  acquired  —  any 
problem  which  he  has  himself  solved,  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  conquest,  much 
more  thoroughly  his  than  it  could  else  be.  The  preliminary  activity  of  mind 
which  his  success  implies,  the  concentration  of  thought  necessary  to  it,  and 
the  excitement  consequent  on  his  triumph,  conspire  to  register  the  facts  in  his 
memory  in  a  way  that  no  mere  information  heard  from  a  teacher,  or  read  in  a 
school-book,  can  be  registered.  Even  if  he  fails,  the  tension  to  which  his  facul¬ 
ties  have  been  wound  up,  insures  his  remembrance  of  the  solution  when  given 
to  him,  better  than  half-a-dozen  repetitions  would.  Observe,  again,  that  this 
discipline  necessitates  a  continuous  organization  of  the  knowledge  he  acquires. 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  facts  and  inferences  assimilated  in  this  normal  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  successively  become  the  premises  of  further  conclusions  —  the 
means  of  solving  further  questions.  The  solution  of  yesterday’s  problem  helps 
the  pupil  in  mastering  today’s.  Thus  the  knowledge  is  turned  into  faculty  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken  in,  and  forthwith  aids  in  the  general  function  of  thinking 
—  does  not  lie  merely  written  on  the  pages  of  an  internal  library,  as  when  rote- 
learnt.  Mark  further,  the  moral  culture  which  this  constant  self-help  involves. 
Courage  in  attacking  difficulties,  patient  concentration  of  the  attention,  per¬ 
severance  through  failures  —  these  are  characteristics  which  after-life  specially 
requires;  and  these  are  characteristics  which  this  system  of  making  the  mind 
work  for  its  food  specially  produces.  That  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  to  carry 
out  instruction  after  this  fashion,  we  can  ourselves  testify;  having  been  in 
youth  thus  led  to  solve  the  comparatively  complex  problems  of  perspective. 
And  that  leading  teachers  have  been  tending  in  this  direction,  is  indicated  alike 
in  the  saying  of  Fellenberg,  that  "  the  individual,  independent  activity  of  the 
pupil  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  ordinary  busy  officiousness  of 
many  who  assume  the  office  of  educators;  ”  in  the  opinion  of  Horace  Mann, 
that  "  unfortunately  education  amongst  us  at  present  consists  too  much  in  tell¬ 
ing,  not  in  training;  ”  and  in  the  remark  of  M.  Marcel,  that  "  what  the  learner 
discovers  by  mental  exertion  is  better  known  than  what  is  told  to  him.” 
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Similarly  with  the  correlative  requirement,  that  the  method  of  culture  pur¬ 
sued  shall  be  one  productive  of  an  intrinsically  happy  activity,  —  an  activity 
not  happy  because  of  extrinsic  rewards  to  be  obtained,  but  because  of  its  own 
healthfulness.  Conformity  to  this  requirement,  besides  preventing  us  from 
thwarting  the  normal  process  of  evolution,  incidentally  secures  positive  bene¬ 
fits  of  importance.  Unless  we  are  to  return  to  an  ascetic  morality  (or  rather 
im-morality)  the  maintenance  of  youthful  happiness  must  be  considered 
as  in  itself  a  worthy  aim.  Not  to  dwell  upon  this,  however,  we  go  on  to  remark 
that  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  is  far  more  favorable  to  intellectual  action 
than  a  state  of  indifference  or  disgust.  Everyone  knows  that  things  read,  heard, 
or  seen  with  interest,  are  better  remembered  than  things  read,  heard,  or  seen 
with  apathy.  In  the  one  case  the  faculties  appealed  to  are  actively  occupied 
with  the  subject  presented;  in  the  other  they  are  inactively  occupied  with  it, 
and  the  attention  is  continually  drawn  away  by  more  attractive  thoughts. 
Hence  the  impressions  are  respectively  strong  and  weak.  Moreover,  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  listlessness  which  a  pupil’s,  lack  of  interest  in  any  study  involves,  must 
be  added  the  paralyzing  fear  of  consequences.  This,  by  distracting  his  atten¬ 
tion,  increases  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  bringing  his  faculties  to  bear  upon  facts 
that  are  repugnant  to  them.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  tuition  will, 
other  things  equal,  be  proportionate  to  the  gratification  with  which  tasks  are 
performed. 

It  should  be  considered  also,  that  grave  moral  consequences  depend  upon 
the  habitual  pleasure  or  pain  which  daily  lessons  produce.  No  one  can  com¬ 
pare  the  faces  and  manners  of  two  boys  —  the  one  made  happy  by  mastering 
interesting  subjects,  and  the  other  made  miserable  by  disgust  with  his  studies, 
by  consequent  inability,  by  cold  looks,  by  threats,  by  punishment  —  without 
seeing  that  the  disposition  of  the  one  is  being  benefited  and  that  of  the  other 
injured.  Whoever  has  marked  the  effects  of  success  and  failure  upon  the  mind, 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  will  see  that  in  the  one  case  both 
temper  and  health  are  favorably  affected,  while  in  the  other  there  is  danger  of 
permanent  moroseness,  or  permanent  timidity,  and  even  of  permanent  consti¬ 
tutional  depression.  There  remains  yet  another  indirect  result  of  no  small  mo¬ 
ment.  The  relationship  between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is,  other  things  equal, 
rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  antagonistic  and  powerless,  according  as 
the  system  of  culture  produces  happiness  or  misery.  Human  beings  are  at  the 
mercy  of  their  associated  ideas.  A  daily  minister  of  pain  cannot  fail  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  secret  dislike;  and  if  he  causes  no  emotions  but  painful  ones,  will 
inevitably  be  hated.  Conversely,  he  who  constantly  aids  children  to  their  ends, 
hourly  provides  them  with  the  satisfactions  of  conquest,  hourly  encourages 
them  through  their  difficulties  and  sympathizes  in  their  successes,  will  be  liked; 
nay,  if  his  behavior  is  consistent  throughout,  must  be  loved.  And  when  we  re¬ 
member  how  efficient  and  benign  is  the  control  of  a  master  who  is  felt  to  be  a 
friend,  when  compared  with  the  control  of  one  who  is  looked  upon  with  aver- 
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sion,  or  at  best  indifference,  we  may  infer  that  the  indirect  advantages  of  con¬ 
ducting  education  on  the  happiness  principle  do  not  fall  far  short  of  the  di¬ 
rect  ones.  To  all  who  question  the  possibility  of  acting  out  the  system  here 
advocated,  we  reply  as  before,  that  not  only  does  theory  point  to  it,  but  experi¬ 
ence  commends  it.  To  the  many  verdicts  of  distinguished  teachers  who  since 
Pestalozzi’s  time  have  testified  this,  may  be  here  added  that  of  Professor 
Pillans,  who  asserts  that  "  where  young  people  are  taught  as  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  quite  as  happy  in  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted,  nay,  often 
more,  with  the  well-directed  exercise  of  their  mental  energies  than  with  that  of 
their  muscular  powers.” 

As  suggesting  a  final  reason  for  making  education  a  process  of  self-instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  consequence  a  process  of  pleasurable  instruction,  we  may  advert 
to  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability  that  it  will 
not  cease  when  school-days  end.  As  long  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
rendered  habitually  repugnant,  so  long  will  there  be  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
discontinue  it  when  free  from  the  coercion  of  parents  and  masters.  And  when 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  been  rendered  habitually  gratifying,  then 
will  there  be  as  prevailing  a  tendency  to  continue,  without  superintendence, 
that  self-culture  previously  carried  on  under  superintendence.  These  results  are 
inevitable.  While  the  laws  of  mental  association  remain  true  —  while  men  dis¬ 
like  the  things  and  places  that  suggest  painful  recollections,  and  delight  in 
those  which  call  to  mind  bygone  pleasures  —  painful  lessons  will  make  knowl¬ 
edge  repulsive,  and  pleasurable  lessons  will  make  it  attractive.  The  men  to 
whom  in  boyhood  information  came  in  dreary  tasks  along  with  threats  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  who  were  never  led  into  habits  of  independent  inquiry,  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  students  in  after  years;  while  those  to  whom  it  came  in  the  natural 
forms,  at  the  proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  as  the  occasions  of  a  long  series  of  gratifying  successes,  are 
likely  to  continue  through  life  that  self-instruction  commenced  in  youth. 


MORAL  EDUCATION 

From  '  Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  ’ 

WHEN  a  child  falls,  or  runs  its  head  against  the  table,  it  suffers  a 
pain,  the  remembrance  of  which  tends  to  make  it  more  careful; 
and  by  repetition  of  such  experiences,  it  is  eventually  disciplined 
into  proper  guidance  of  its  movements.  If  it  lays  hold  of  the  fire-bars,  thrusts 
its  hand  into  a  candle-flame,  or  spills  boiling  water  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  the 
resulting  burn  or  scald  is  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  So  deep  an  impression 
is  produced  by  one  or  two  events  of  this  kind,  that  no  persuasion  will  after¬ 
wards  induce  it  thus  to  disregard  the  laws  of  its  constitution. 
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Now  in  these  cases,  Nature  illustrates  to  us  in  the  simplest  way,  the  true 
theory  and  practice  of  moral  discipline  —  a  theory  and  practice  which,  however 
much  they  may  seem  to  the  superficial  like  those  commonly  received,  we  shall 
find  on  examination  to  differ  from  them  very  widely. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  bodily  injuries  and  their  penalties  we  have  misconduct 
and  its  consequences  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms.  Though,  according  to 
their  popular  acceptations,  right  and  wrong  are  words  scarcely  applicable  to 
actions  that  have  none  but  direct  bodily  effects;  yet  whoever  considers  the 
matter  will  see  that  such  actions  must  be  as  much  classifiable  under  these 
heads  as  any  other  actions.  From  whatever  assumption  they  start,  all  theories 
of  morality  agree  that  conduct  whose  total  results,  immediate  and  remote,  are 
beneficial,  is  good  conduct;  while  conduct  whose  total  results,  immediate  and 
remote,  are  injurious,  is  bad  conduct.  The  ultimate  standards  by  which  all 
men  judge  of  behavior,  are  the  resulting  happiness  or  misery.  We  consider 
drunkenness  wrong  because  of  the  physical  degeneracy  and  accompanying 
moral  evils  entailed  on  the  drunkard  and  his  dependents.  Did  theft  give 
pleasure  both  to  taker  and  loser,  we  should  not  find  it  in  our  catalogue  of  sins. 
Were  it  conceivable  that  kind  actions  multiplied  human  sufferings,  we  should 
condemn  them  —  should  not  consider  them  kind.  It  needs  but  to  read  the  first 
newspaper-leader,  or  listen  to  any  conversation  on  social  affairs,  to  see  that 
acts  of  parliament,  political  movements,  philanthropic  agitations,  in  common 
with  the  doings  of  individuals  are  judged  by  their  anticipated  results  in 
augmenting  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  men.  And  if  on  analyzing  all  secondary 
superinduced  ideas,  we  find  these  to  be  our  final  tests  of  right  and  wrong,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  class  bodily  conduct  as  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  or  detrimental  results  produced. 

Note,  in  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  punishments  by  which  these 
physical  transgressions  are  prevented.  Punishments,  we  call  them,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  better  word;  for  they  are  not  punishments  in  the  literal  sense.  They 
are  not  artificial  and  unnecessary  inflictions  of  pain;  but  are  simply  the  benef¬ 
icent  checks  to  actions  that  are  essentially  at  variance  with  bodily  welfare  — 
checks  in  the  absence  of  which  life  would  be  quickly  destroyed  by  bodily  in¬ 
juries.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  penalties,  if  we  must  so  call  them,  that 
they  are  simply  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  deeds  which  they  follow: 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  reactions  entailed  by  the  child’s 
actions. 

Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these  painful  reactions  are  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  transgressions.  A  slight  accident  brings  a  slight  pain;  a  more  serious 
one,  a  severer  pain.  It  is  not  ordained  that  an  urchin  who  tumbles  over  the 
doorstep,  shall  suffer  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary;  with  the  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  still  more  cautious  than  the  necessary  suffering  will  make  it.  But  from 
its  daily  experience  it  is  left  to  learn  the  greater  or  less  penalties  of  greater  or 
less  errors;  and  to  behave  accordingly. 
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And  then  mark,  lastly,  that  these  natural  reactions  which  follow  the  child’s 
wrong  actions,  are  constant,  direct,  unhesitating,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  No 
threats;  but  a  silent,  rigorous  performance.  If  a  child  runs  a  pin  into  its  finger, 
pain  follows.  If  it  does  it  again,  there  is  again  the  same  result:  and  so  on  per¬ 
petually.  In  all  its  dealing  with  inorganic  Nature  it  finds  this  unswerving  per¬ 
sistence,  which  listens  to  no  excuse,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal;  and 
very  soon  recognizing  this  stern  though  beneficent  discipline,  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  not  to  transgress. 

Still  more  significant  will  these  general  truths  appear,  when  we  remember 
that  they  hold  throughout  adult  life  as  well  as  throughout  infantine  life.  It 
is  by  an  experimentally-gained  knowledge  of  the  natural  consequences,  that 
men  and  women  are  checked  when  they  go  wrong.  After  home-education  has 
ceased,  and  when  there  are  no  longer  parents  and  teachers  to  forbid  this  or 
that  kind  of  conduct,  there  comes  into  play  a  discipline  like  that  by  which 
the  young  child  is  trained  to  self-guidance.  If  the  youth  entering  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  idles  away  his  time  and  fulfils  slowly  or  unskilfully  the  duties  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  there  by  and  by  follows  the  natural  penalty:  he  is  discharged, 
and  left  to  suffer  for  a  while  the  evils  of  a  relative  poverty.  On  the  unpunctual 
man,  ever  missing  his  appointments  of  business  and  pleasure,  there  continually 
fall  the  consequent  inconveniences,  losses,  and  deprivations.  The  tradesman 
who  charges  too  high  a  rate  of  profit,  loses  his  customers,  and  so  is  checked  in 
his  greediness.  Diminishing  practice  teaches  the  inattentive  doctor  to  bestow 
more  trouble  on  his  patients.  The  too  credulous  creditor  and  the  over-sanguine 
speculator,  alike  learn  by  the  difficulties  which  rashness  entails  on  them,  the 
necessity  of  being  more  cautious  in  their  engagements.  And  so  throughout  the 
life  of  every  citizen.  In  the  quotation  so  often  made  apropos  of  such  cases  — 
"  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  ”  —  we  see  not  only  that  the  analogy  between 
this  social  discipline  and  Nature’s  early  discipline  of  infants  is  universally 
recognized;  but  we  also  see  an  implied  conviction  that  this  discipline  is  of  the 
most  efficient  kind.  Nay  indeed,  this  conviction  is  more  than  implied;  it  is 
distinctly  stated.  Everyone  has  heard  others  confess  that  only  by  "  dearly- 
bought  experience  ”  had  they  been  induced  to  give  up  some  bad  or  foolish 
course  of  conduct  formerly  pursued.  Everyone  has  heard,  in  the  criticism 
passed  on  the  doings  of  this  spendthrift  or  the  other  schemer,  the  remark  that 
advice  was  useless,  and  that  nothing  but  "  bitter  experience  ”  would  produce 
any  effect:  nothing,  that  is,  but  suffering  the  unavoidable  consequences.  And 
if  further  proof  be  needed  that  the  natural  reaction  is  not  only  the  most 
efficient  penalty,  but  that  no  humanly-devised  penalty  can  replace  it,  we  have 
such  further  proof  in  the  notorious  ill-success  of  our  various  penal  systems. 
Out  of  the  many  methods  of  criminal  discipline  that  have  been  proposed  and 
legally  enforced,  none  have  answered  the  expectations  of  their  advocates.  Arti¬ 
ficial  punishments  have  failed  to  produce  reformation;  and  have  in  many  cases 
increased  the  criminality.  The  only  successful  reformatories  are  those  privately- 
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established  ones  which  approximate  their  regime  to  the  method  of  Nature  — 
which  do  little  more  than  administer  the  natural  consequences  of  criminal  con¬ 
duct:  diminishing  the  criminal’s  liberty  of  action  as  much  as  is  needful  for  the 
safety  of  society,  and  requiring  him  to  maintain  himself  while  living  under 
this  restraint.  Thus  we  see,  both  that  the  discipline  by  which  the  young  child 
is  taught  to  regulate  its  movements  is  the  discipline  by  which  the  great  mass 
of  adults  are  kept  in  order,  and  more  or  less  improved;  and  that  the  discipline 
humanly-devised  for  the  worst  adults,  fails  when  it  diverges  from  this  divinely- 
ordained  discipline,  and  begins  to  succeed  on  approximating  to  it. 

Have  we  not  here,  then,  the  guiding  principle  of  moral  education?  Must  we 
not  infer  that  the  system  so  beneficent  in  its  effects  during  infancy  and  ma¬ 
turity,  will  be  equally  beneficent  throughout  youth?  Can  any  one  believe  that 
the  method  which  answers  so  well  in  the  first  and  the  last  divisions  of  life,  will 
not  answer  in  the  intermediate  division?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  as  "  ministers 
and  interpreters  of  Nature  ”  it  is  the  function  of  parents  to  see  that  their 
children  habitually  experience  the  true  consequences  of  their  conduct  —  the 
natural  reactions:  neither  warding  them  off,  nor  intensifying  them,  nor  put¬ 
ting  artificial  consequences  in  place  of  them?  No  unprejudiced  reader  will 
hesitate  in  his  assent. 

Probably,  however,  not  a  few  will  contend  that  already  most  parents  do  this 
—  that  the  punishments  they  inflict  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  true  con¬ 
sequences  of  ill-conduct  —  that  parental  anger,  venting  itself  in  harsh  words 
and  deeds,  is  the  result  of  a  child’s  transgression  —  and  that,  in  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  physical  or  moral,  which  the  child  is  subject  to,  it  experiences  the  natural 
reaction  of  its  misbehavior.  Along  with  much  error  this  assertion  contains 
some  truth.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  displeasure  of  fathers  and  mothers  is 
a  true  consequence  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  that  the  manifestation  of  it  is 
a  normal  check  upon  such  delinquency.  The  scoldings,  and  threats,  and  blows, 
which  a  passionate  parent  visits  on  offending  little  ones,  are  doubtless  effects 
actually  drawn  from  such  a  parent  by  their  offenses;  and  so  are,  in  some  sort, 
to  be  considered  as  among  the  natural  reactions  of  their  wrong  actions.  Nor 
are  we  prepared  to  say  that  these  modes  of  treatment  are  not  relatively  right  — 
right,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  uncontrollable  children  of  ill-controlled  adults; 
and  right  in  relation  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  ill-controlled  adults 
make  up  the  mass  of  the  people.  As  already  suggested,  educational  systems, 
like  political  and  other  institutions,  are  generally  as  good  as  the  state  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  permits.  The  barbarous  children  of  barbarous  parents  are  probably 
only  to  be  restrained  by  the  barbarous  methods  which  such  parents  spontane¬ 
ously  employ;  while  submission  to  these  barbarous  methods  is  perhaps  the  best 
preparation  such  children  can  have  for  the  barbarous  society  in  which  they 
are  presently  to  play  a  part.  Conversely,  the  civilized  members  of  a  civilized 
society  will  spontaneously  manifest  their  displeasure  in  less  violent  ways  — 
will  spontaneously  use  milder  measures  —  measures  strong  enough  for  their 
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better-natured  children.  Thus  it  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the  expression  of 
parental  feeling  is  concerned,  the  principle  of  the  natural  reaction  is  always 
more  or  less  followed.  The  system  of  domestic  government  ever  gravitates 
towards  its  right  form. 

But  now  observe  two  important  facts.  The  first  fact  is  that,  in  states  of  rapid 
transition  like  ours,  which  witness  a  continuous  battle  between  old  and  new 
theories  and  old  and  new  practices,  the  educational  methods  in  use  are  apt  to 
be  considerably  out  of  harmony  with  the  times.  In  deference  to  dogmas  fit  only 
for  the  ages  that  uttered  them,  many  parents  inflict  punishments  that  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  their  own  feelings,  and  so  visit  on  their  children  unnatural  reactions; 
while  other  parents,  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  immediate  perfection,  rush 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  second  fact  is,  that  the  discipline  of  chief  value 
is  not  the  experience  of  parental  approbation  or  disapprobation;  but  it  is  the 
experience  of  those  results  which  would  ultimately  flow  from  the  conduct  in  the 
absence  of  parental  opinion  or  interference.  The  truly  instructive  and  salutary 
consequences  are  not  those  inflicted  by  parents  when  they  take  upon  themselves 
to  be  Nature’s  proxies;  but  they  are  those  inflicted  by  Nature  herself.  We  will 
endeavor  to  make  this  distinction  clear  by  a  few  illustrations,  which,  while  they 
show  what  we  mean  by  natural  reactions  as  contrasted  with  artificial  ones,  will 
afford  some  practical  suggestions. 

In  every  family  where  there  are  young  children  there  daily  occur  cases  of 
what  mothers  and  servants  call  "  making  a  litter.”  A  child  has  had  out  its  box 
of  toys,  and  leaves  them  scattered  about  the  floor.  Or  a  handful  of  flowers, 
brought  in  from  a  morning  walk,  is  presently  seen  dispersed  over  tables  and 
chairs.  Or  a  little  girl,  making  doll’s-clothes,  disfigures  the  room  with  shreds. 
In  most  cases  the  trouble  of  rectifying  this  disorder  falls  anywhere  but  where 
it  should.  Occurring  in  the  nursery,  the  nurse  herself,  with  many  grumblings 
about  "  tiresome  little  things,”  undertakes  the  task;  if  below-stairs,  the  task 
usually  devolves  either  on  one  of  the  elder  children  or  on  the  housemaid:  the 
transgressor  being  visited  with  nothing  more  than  a  scolding.  In  this  very 
simple  case,  however,  there  are  many  parents  wise  enough  to  follow  out,  more 
or  less  consistently,  the  normal  course  —  that  of  making  the  child  itself  collect 
the  toys  or  shreds.  The  labor  of  putting  things  in  order  is  the  true  consequence 
of  having  put  them  in  disorder.  Every  trader  in  his  office,  every  wife  in  her 
household,  has  daily  experience  of  this  fact.  And  if  education  be  a  preparation 
for  the  business  of  life,  then  every  child  should  also,  from  the  beginning,  have 
daily  experience  of  this  fact.  If  the  natural  penalty  be  met  by  refractory  be¬ 
havior  (which  it  may  perhaps  be  where  the  system  of  moral  discipline  previ¬ 
ously  pursued  has  been  bad) ,  then  the  proper  course  is  to  let  the  child  feel  the 
ulterior  reaction  caused  by  its  disobedience.  Having  refused  or  neglected  to 
pick  up  and  put  away  the  things  it  has  scattered  about,  and  having  thereby 
entailed  the  trouble  of  doing  this  on  some  one  else,  the  child  should,  on  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,  be  denied  the  means  of  giving  this  trouble.  When  next  it 
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petitions  for  its  toy-box,  the  reply  of  its  mamma  should  be  —  "  The  last  time 
you  had  your  toys  you  left  them  lying  on  the  floor,  and  Jane  had  to  pick  them 
up.  Jane  is  too  busy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  things  you  leave  about;  and  I 
cannot  do  it  myself.  So  that,  as  you  will  not  put  away  your  toys  when  you  have 
done  with  them,  I  cannot  let  you  have  them.”  This  is  obviously  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  neither  increased  nor  lessened;  and  must  be  so  recognized  by  a  child. 
The  penalty  comes,  too,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  keenly  felt.  A  new¬ 
born  desire  is  balked  at  the  moment  of  anticipated  gratification;  and  the  strong 
impression  so  produced  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the  future  con¬ 
duct:  an  effect  which,  by  consistent  repetition,  will  do  whatever  can  be  done  in 
curing  the  fault.  Add  to  which,  that,  by  this  method,  a  child  is  early  taught  the 
lesson  which  cannot  be  learnt  too  soon,  that  in  this  world  of  ours  pleasures  are 
rightly  to  be  obtained  only  by  labor. 

Take  another  case.  Not  long  since  we  had  frequently  to  hear  the  reprimands 
visited  on  a  little  girl  who  was  scarcely  ever  ready  in  time  for  the  daily  walk. 
Of  eager  disposition,  and  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Constance  never  thought  of  putting  on  her  things  till  the  rest  were 
ready.  The  governess  and  the  other  children  had  almost  invariably  to  wait;  and 
from  the  mamma  there  almost  invariably  came  the  same  scolding.  Utterly  as 
this  system  failed,  it  never  occurred  to  the  mamma  to  let  Constance  experi¬ 
ence  the  natural  penalty.  Nor,  indeed,  would  she  try  it  when  it  was  suggested 
to  her.  In  the  world,  unreadiness  entails  the  loss  of  some  advantage  that  would 
else  have  been  gained:  the  train  is  gone;  or  the  steamboat  is  just  leaving  its 
moorings;  or  the  best  things  in  the  market  are  sold;  or  all  the  good  seats  in  the 
concert-room  are  filled.  And  every  one,  in  cases  perpetually  occurring,  may  see 
that  it  is  the  prospective  deprivations  which  prevent  people  from  being  too  late. 
Is  not  the  inference  obvious?  Should  not  the  prospective  deprivations  control 
a  child’s  conduct  also?  If  Constance  is  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
natural  result  is  that  of  being  left  behind,  and  losing  her  walk.  And  after  hav¬ 
ing  once  or  twice  remained  at  home  while  the  rest  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  fields  —  after  having  felt  that  this  loss  of  a  much-prized  gratification  was 
solely  due  to  want  of  promptitude;  amendment  would  in  all  probability  take 
place.  At  any  rate,  the  measure  would  be  more  effective  than  that  perpetual 
scolding  which  ends  only  in  producing  callousness. 

Again,  when  children,  with  more  than  usual  carelessness,  break  or  lose  the 
things  given  to  them,  the  natural  penalty  —  the  penalty  which  makes  grown-up 
persons  more  careful  —  is  the  consequent  inconvenience.  The  lack  of  the  lost 
or  damaged  article  and  the  cost  of  replacing  it,  are  the  experiences  by  which 
men  and  women  are  disciplined  in  these  matters;  and  the  experiences  of  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  as  much  as  possible  assimilated  to  theirs.  We  do  not  refer  to 
that  early  period  at  which  toys  are  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  learning 
their  physical  properties,  and  at  which  the  results  of  carelessness  cannot  be 
understood;  but  to  a  later  period,  when  the  meaning  and  advantages  of  prop- 
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erty  are  perceived.  When  a  boy,  old  enough  to  possess  a  penknife,  uses  it  so 
roughly  as  to  snap  the  blade,  or  leaves  it  in  the  grass  by  some  hedge-side  where 
he  was  cutting  a  stick,  a  thoughtless  parent,  or  some  indulgent  relative,  will 
commonly  forthwith  buy  him  another,  not  seeing  that,  by  doing  this,  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  is  prevented.  In  such  a  case,  a  father  may  properly  explain  that  pen¬ 
knives  cost  money,  and  that  to  get  money  requires  labor;  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  new  penknives  for  one  who  loses  or  breaks  them;  and  that  until 
he  sees  evidence  of  greater  carefulness  he  must  decline  to  make  good  the  loss. 
A  parallel  discipline  will  serve  to  check  extravagance.  .  .  . 

Remember  that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a  self-govern¬ 
ing  being;  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed  by  others.  Were  your  chil¬ 
dren  fated  to  pass  their  lives  as  slaves,  you  could  not  too  much  accustom  them 
to  slavery  during  their  childhood;  but  as  they  are  by  and  by  to  be  free  men, 
with  no  one  to  control  their  daily  conduct,  you  cannot  too  much  accustom  them 
to  self-control  while  they  are  still  under  your  eye.  This  it  is  which  makes  the 
system  of  discipline  by  natural  consequences  so  especially  appropriate  to  the 
social  state  which  we  in  England  have  now  reached.  In  feudal  times,  when  one 
of  the  chief  evils  the  citizen  had  to  fear  was  the  anger  of  his  superiors,  it  was 
well  that  during  childhood,  parental  vengeance  should  be  a  chief  means  of 
government.  But  now  that  the  citizen  has  little  to  fear  from  any  one  — >-  now 
that  the  good  or  evil  which  he  experiences  is  mainly  that  which  in  the  order  of 
things  results  from  his  own  conduct,  he  should  from  his  first  years  begin  to 
learn,  experimentally,  the  good  or  evil  consequences  which  naturally  follow 
this  or  that  conduct.  Aim,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  parental  government,  as 
fast  as  you  can  substitute  for  it  in  your  child’s  mind  that  self-government  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  foresight  of  results.  During  infancy  a  considerable  amount  of  ab¬ 
solutism  is  necessary.  A  three-year-old  urchin  playing  with  an  open  razor,  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  learn  by  this  discipline  of  consequences;  for  the  consequences 
may  be  too  serious.  But  as  intelligence  increases,  the  number  of  peremptory 
interferences  may  be,  and  should  be,  diminished,  with  the  view  of  gradually 
ending  them  as  maturity  is  approached.  All  transitions  are  dangerous;  and 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  transition  from  the  restraint  of  the  family  circle  to 
the  non-restraint  of  the  world.  Hence  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  policy 
we  advocate;  which,  by  cultivating  a  boy’s  faculty  of  self-restraint,  by  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  the  degree  in  which  he  is  left  to  his  self-restraint,  and  by 
so  bringing  him,  step  by  step,  to  a  state  of  unaided  self-restraint,  obliterates 
the  ordinary  sudden  and  hazardous  change  from  externally-governed  youth  to 
internally-governed  maturity.  Let  the  history  of  your  domestic  rule  typify, 
in  little,  the  history  of  our  political  rule:  at  the  outset,  autocratic  control, 
where  control  is  really  needful;  by  and  by  an  incipient  constitutionalism,  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  gains  some  express  recognition;  successive 
extensions  of  this  liberty  of  the  subject;  gradually  ending  in  parental  ab¬ 
dication. 
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Do  not  regret  the  display  of  considerable  self-will  on  the  part  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  the  correlative  of  that  diminished  coerciveness  so  conspicuous  in 
modern  education.  The  greater  tendency  to  assert  freedom  of  action  on  the 
one  side,  corresponds  to  the  smaller  tendency  to  tyrannize  on  the  other.  They 
both  indicate  an  approach  to  the  system  of  discipline  we  contend  for,  under 
which  children  will  be  more  and  more  led  to  rule  themselves  by  the  experience 
of  natural  consequences;  and  they  are  both  accompaniments  of  our  more  ad¬ 
vanced  social  state.  The  independent  English  boy  is  the  father  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  English  man;  and  you  cannot  have  the  last  without  the  first.  German  teach¬ 
ers  say  that  they  had  rather  manage  a  dozen  German  boys  than  one  English 
one.  Shall  we,  therefore,  wish  that  our  boys  had  the  manageableness  of  German 
ones,  and  with  it  the  submissiveness  and  political  serfdom  of  adult  Germans? 
Or  shall  we  not  rather  tolerate  in  our  boys  those  feelings  which  make  them 
free  men,  and  modify  our  methods  accordingly? 

Lastly,  always  recollect  that  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple  and  easy 
thing,  but  a  complex  and  extremely  difficult  thing,  the  hardest  task  which  de¬ 
volves  on  adult  life.  The  rough-and-ready  style  of  domestic  government  is  in¬ 
deed  practicable  by  the  meanest  and  most  uncultivated  intellects.  Slaps  and 
sharp  words  are  penalties  that  suggest  themselves  alike  to  the  least  reclaimed 
barbarian  and  the  stolidest  peasant.  Even  brutes  can  use  this  method  of  dis¬ 
cipline;  as  you  may  see  in  the  growl  and  half-bite  with  which  a  bitch  will  check 
a  too-exigeant  puppy.  But  if  you  would  carry  out  with  success  a  rational  and 
civilized  system,  you  must  be  prepared  for  considerable  mental  exertion  —  for 
some  study,  some  ingenuity,  some  patience,  some  self-control.  You  will  have 
habitually  to  consider  what  are  the  results  which  in  adult  life  follow  certain 
kinds  of  acts;  and  you  must  then  devise  methods  by  which  parallel  results  shall 
be  entailed  on  the  parallel  acts  of  your  children.  It  will  daily  be  needful  to 
analyze  the  motives  of  juvenile  conduct  —  to  distinguish  between  acts  that  are 
really  good  and  those  which,  though  simulating  them,  proceed  from  inferior 
impulses;  while  you  will  have  to  be  ever  on  your  guard  against  the  cruel  mis¬ 
take  not  unfrequently  made,  of  translating  neutral  acts  into  transgressions,  or 
ascribing  worse  feelings  than  were  entertained.  You  must  more  or  less  modify 
your  method  to  suit  the  disposition  of  each  child;  and  must  be  prepared  to 
make  further  modifications  as  each  child’s  disposition  enters  on  a  new  phase. 
Your  faith  will  often  be  taxed  to  maintain  the  requisite  perseverance  in  a 
course  which  seems  to  produce  little  or  no  effect.  Especially  if  you  are  dealing 
with  children  who  have  been  wrongly  treated,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a 
lengthened  trial  of  patience  before  succeeding  with  better  methods;  since  that 
which  is  not  easy  even  where  a  right  state  of  feeling  has  been  established  from 
the  beginning,  becomes  doubly  difficult  when  a  wrong  state  of  feeling  has  to 
be  set  right.  Not  only  will  you  have  constantly  to  analyze  the  motives  of  your 
children,  but  you  will  have  to  analyze  your  own  motives  —  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  those  internal  suggestions  springing  from  a  true  parental  solicitude  and 
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those  which  spring  from  your  own  selfishness,  your  love  of  ease,  your  lust  of 
dominion.  And  then,  more  trying  still,  you  will  have  not  only  to  detect,  but  to 
curb  these  baser  impulses.  In  brief,  you  will  have  to  carry  on  your  own  higher 
education  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  educating  your  children.  Intellectually 
you  must  cultivate  to  good  purpose  that  most  complex  of  subjects  —  human 
nature  and  its  laws,  as  exhibited  in  your  children,  in  yourself,  and  in  the  world. 
Morally,  you  must  keep  in  constant  exercise  your  higher  feelings,  and  restrain 
your  lower.  It  is  a  truth  yet  remaining  to  be  recognized,  that  the  last  stage  in 
the  mental  development  of  each  man  and  woman  is  to  be  reached  only  through 
a  proper  discharge  of  the  parental  duties.  And  when  this  truth  is  recognized,  it 
will  be  seen  how  admirable  is  the  arrangement  through  which  human  beings 
are  led  by  their  strongest  affections  to  subject  themselves  to  a  discipline  that 
they  would  else  elude. 

While  some  will  regard  this  conception  of  education  as  it  should  be  with 
doubt  and  discouragement,  others  will,  we  think,  perceive  in  the  exalted  ideal 
which  it  involves,  evidence  of  its  truth.  That  it  cannot  be  realized  by  the  im¬ 
pulsive,  the  unsympathetic,  and  the  short-sighted,  but  demands  the  higher  at¬ 
tributes  of  human  nature,  they  will  see  to  be  evidence  of  its  fitness  for  the  more 
advanced  states  of  humanity.  Though  it  calls  for  much  labor  and  self-sacrifice, 
they  will  see  that  it  promises  an  abundant  return  of  happiness,  immediate  and 
remote.  They  will  see  that  while  in  its  injurious  effects  on  both  parent  and 
child  a  bad  system  is  twice  cursed,  a  good  system  is  twice  blessed  —  it  blesses 
him  that  trains  and  him  that’s  trained. 
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